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FEDERAL TIMBER SALES POLICIES 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1955 


UNIreD STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERTOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS. 
Housst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pupiic Works AND RESOURCES OF THE 
Hovse Com irrer oN GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. 
Portland. Ovrea. 


The subcommittees met, purstiant to recess, at 9 a.m. in the audi 


tormn. Department of Interior Building, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chair 
man of the House subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators W. Kerr Scott. North Carolina (acting chan 


man of the Senate subconunittee) and Richard l.. Neuberger, Oregon. 

Present: Representative Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania, and Clare F 
Hoffman, Michigan. 

\lso Present: Representatives Harris Ellsworth, Oregon: Russ 
V. Mack. Washineton. and Edith S. Green, Oregon. 

Also Present: William H. Coburn, chief counsel: and Robert W. 
Redwine, counsel (Senate subcommittee). 

Also Present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee) 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

[ think during vesterday’s hearings I asked that Mr. Heath be here 
at 9 o'clock this morning. Is Mr. Heath in the room ? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuvporr. Would you come forward, please ? 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Chairman, before we hear Mr. Heath, on 
Monday I asked Mr. Stuart Moir of the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association for the details as to how tree farms were certified. 
He has given me quite a complete answer and I think in fairness to Mr. 
Moir it ought to be submited for the record, if that is all right with 
you. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Without objection let it be so admitted. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Stuarr Morr, Forest CouNSEt, WESTERN FORESTRY 
AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


In the haste to conelude the hearings Monday afternoon, November 21, I did 
not give a complete answer to Senator Neuberger’s question, How Are Tree Farms 
Certified? Therefore, I would like to have the following statement in the record 
as an answer to the Senator's inquiry. 

During my 10 years of service as chief forester for the Western Pine Associa 


tion, I had the privilege of recommending for certification some 3 million acres 
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of forest land in six States of the pine region, including the first tree farm to 
be certified in the western pine region. This statement is based on my persona 
experience ali 1 knowiedgse : : , ; 

A tree farm is defined as a forested area of any size in private ownership 
managed aud protected for growing continuing tree crops for commercial pur- 
pose he purpose of the tree farm is to grow a steady volume of timber to help 
keep the forest industries’ mills supplied forever. 

A forest owner desiring to become a tree farmer contacts the field forest en 
gineers of the certifying organization. In the 11 Western States, according to his 
location, it will be the Western Pine Association in the pine region, the California 
Redwood Association in the redwood region, or the I idustrial Forestry Associa 


tion in the Douglas-fir region. A detailed examination is made and a report 
prepared as to the forest land’s qualifications as a tree farm. The association's 
forest practice committee for the territory in which the tree farm is located 


then acts upon the application. If approved, it goes to the conservation com 
mittee of the proper association for final approval, and a certificate is issued 
signed by the president of the association, 

The forest certified as a tree farm is subject to periodic examination by the 
association forester or by the forest practice committee of the territory in which 
it is located. This insures continued conformance with the rules. However, 
failure to to maintain the established tree farm standards of forest practice 
and protection calls for revocation of the certilicate, if not rectified. 

In some cases the applicant presents his case to the association’s conservation 
committee in person and submits his statement of management together with 
necessary maps of the area. In the case of a large Company property, a policy 





stutement signed by an authorized executive of the company, with approval 
of the board of directors, may be required 

The procedure is essentially the same whether it is a western pine tree farm, 
certified by the Western Pine Association, a west coast tree farm, certified by the 
Industrial Forestry Association, or a redwood region tree farm, certified by the 
California Redwood Association. It is the accepted practice in Western United 
States to have tree farms certified by the industry through its trade associations. 

Under this program tree-farm lances will produce successive crops cf timber 
forever. In addition to their basic value as the source of raw material for the 
forest industries, tree farms have a multitude of other great values. These are 
not overlooked by the tree farmer, for the property provides a better source for 
game, prevents loss of land by erosion, as well as supplying watershed protection 
to reservoirs and fishing streams at the same time the recreational advantages of 
the forest are developed. 

During the 15 years since the tree-farm program was inaugurated in south- 
western Washington, this dynamic industry program has spread throughout the 
Nation to embrace 37 million acres of private, taxpaying forest lands in 7,056 
ownerships in 38 States. The program is still on the upswing. Such progress 
in forest management augurs well for the future productivity of our private 
forest lands in the United States. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Heath, would you take the witness 
chair, please. What is your name and address? 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGIL T. HEATH, STATE SUPERVISOR, BUREAU 


OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PORT- 
LAND, OREG. 


(See also p. 505.) 

Mr. Hearn. Virgil T. Heath, Portland, Oreg. 

Representative Cuuporr. By whom are you employed ? 

Mr. Hearn. Department of Interior, Bureau of Land Management. 

Representative Cuuporr. How long have you been in the Bureau of 
Land Management ? 

Mr. Hearn. Since 1947, I believe. 

Representative Cuuporr. I wonder if we have a Bible here? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You do not need a Bible to swear him. 
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Represent itive Cuuporr. I would like to have a Bible to swear 
him. Maybe you do not swear witnesses on a Bible, but I do. 

Representative Horrman. The committee never has, but go ahead. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you put your right hand on the 
Bible. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are to give before 
this committee shall be the truth. the whole truth and not hing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Hearn. I do. 

Re present: itive Horrman. | proiee that the method of giving the 
oath is to have the witness stand, hold up his right hand, and ask him 
whether or not he will sole mntiy swear that the evidence which he shall 
give will be the truth, the w hole tr uth, and nothing but the truth. 

Representative Cuuporr. You give your oath your way and I will 
give my oath my way. 

Representative Horrman. If you do not want to swear him it is all 
right with me. Being a lawyer, you ought to know how to swear a 
witness. 

Representtaive Cuuporr. Maybe in Pennsylvania we swear wit- 
nesses differently than they do in Michigan. 

Representative Horrman. It is all the same the United States over. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not know whether it is or not unless 
I look at it. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Heath, what is your capacity with the Bureau 
of Land Management ? 

Mr. Hearn. I ama State supervisor. 

Representative Cuuporr. And what State do you supervise / 

Mr. Hearn. Oregon. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Heath, I want to say, before starting, 
that I feel in these questions I am going to ask you, I am not going to 
hold you personally responsible for the answers, but I want to get the 
truth. 

While testimony was being taken by the committee from a man by 
the name of Buchanan, who represented some organization whose 
name escapes me at this moment, Mr. Hoffman started to cross-examine 
the witness about a letter that a witness was alleged to have written 
to you, and in the course of the examination Mr. Hoffman tried to get 
the witness to answer a question about one sentence in the letter, and 
he said that he would like to see the whole letter. A copy of the letter 
was then produced by Mr. Hoffman, and I asked Mr. Hoffman where 
it came from, and Mr. Hoffman said that somebody by the name of 
Heath walked up to him in the cafeteria and handed it to him. 

Representative Horrman. I did not say any such thing. Stick to 
the truth. Isaid that I got it in the cafeteria and the record will show 
how I got it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am trying to get the truth. That is my 
rec oll ection, and if that is not what you said I stand corrected. 

He then produced a letter that a lawyer for this association, whose 
name slips me at the moment—I have a general idea what is sounds 
like but I don’t know exactly how to pronounce it—— 

Mr. Hearn. I will pronounce it for you. It is Leonard Netzorg, 
1 believe, and I have the ietters here. 

Representative Cuuporr. And making certain requests from you in 
your capacity as State supervisor of the Bureau of Land Man: ugement. 
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I wonder if you would tell us exactly how Mr. Hoffman got the letter. 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, I will. I would like to give you copies of these 
letters. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are about 24 hours late with the 
copies or maybe 36 hours late with the copies, but thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Heatu. I went down to have dinner and I saw Mr. Hoffman 
sitting over at the table and there were chairs there. I went over and 
I sat down. I had never met Mr. Hoffman until that time and | 
wanted to meet the gentleman and I found him to be a very fine 
gentleman. 

During that time he asked me how I was getting along with Leonard 
Netzorg ‘and I told him that I had a series of Jetters with him and 
that I had been charged with withholding information. And _ said, 
“Do you have copies of those letters?” and | said, “Yes, sir; I do,” 
because I had been figuring for the last 2 days that we probably w ould 
be asked to give testimony, so I had been carrying those letters around 
with me so that if I was called on as to my w ithholding information 
to the people—there has been editorials written on my withholding 
information. They didn’t mention my name, but the ‘chronology of 
the letters in there—— 

Representative Cuuporr. You were upset because you had been 
accused wrongly of withholding information to Mr. Netzorg: is that 

right? And you were a little upset about it? 

Mr. Heatu. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. But you knew the committee was in Port- 
land ; did you not ? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Representative CHuporr. Do you not think as a Government em- 
»)loyee that you should have come to the committee and said, “I am a 
little upset about Mr. Netzorg’s accusations. Here is a copy of the 
letters that I received from Mr. Netzorg and here are my answers to 
Mr. Netzorg.” 

Mr. Hearn. I thought that it would be brought out. Had you or 
any other member of this committee asked me I would have told you 
the same thing and if you said, “May I have those letters,” I would 
have given them to you. 

Representative Cuvporr. If I would have come to you and said, 
“How are you getting along with Mr. Netzorg”——— 

Mr. Hearn. I would have given the s same thing. 

Representative CHuporr. ‘Are any other members of the Bureau of 
Land Management here this morning? Would you stand up, please. 
How are you getting along with Mr. Netzor ‘gt 

Representative Horrman. Wait a minute. 

Representative Cuuporr. Wait. 

Representative Horrman. I demand that the witnesses be identified 
and that they be sworn and the hearing proceed in an orderly manner 
and in accordance with the rules—there they are if you do not know 
them—of our committee. 

Representative Crrcuporr. I know the rules.’ I just want to know 
whether these fellows are getting along with Mr. Netzorg. If they 
have any letters they ought to bring them up because that is the w ay 
you get letters. I find that is the w ay Mr. Heath operates. You have 
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magic word. 

Mr. Heatru. I would like to state here that I have been asked fo 
other information and I have always given it. 

Representative CHupDorr. Mr. Heath, vou have been around since 
1947 and you have appeared before other congressional committees, 
have you not ? 

Mr. Heatu. No; this is the first time I have had the pleasure. 

Representative Cuvporr. This is the first time you have had the 
pleasure and the honor? 

Mr. Heatu. Yes. Iam glad I am here. 

Representative Cuuporr. That letter was part of the Department 
file, was it not? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Represent: itive Cnuuporr. It was not a personal letter from Mr. 
Netzorg to you? 

Mr. Hearn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you not think you should have brought 
it up to us rather than Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Heatn. It would have gotten there. 

Representative Cuuporr. I ‘have no objection to your giving it to 
Mr. Hoffman, but when you take Government letters out of the file and 
you are a State supervisor or in an executive capacity you should give 
every member of the committee the same courtesy. 

Mr. Heatr. You would certainly have gotten it. I will get some 
more information for this committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did anybody tell you to give it to Mr. 
Hoffman ? 

Mr. Heatu. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. That was just your own idea? 

Mr. Heatu. Yes, sir; and I am under oath, too, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all I want to find out. 

So that because of your idea with Mr. Netzorg and because Mr. 
Hoffman said to you “How are you getting along with Mr. Netzorg?” 
out came the letters; is that what you want us to believe? Is that 
right? 

Mr. Hearn. I am under oath, but I would have told you the truth 
without being under oath, very definitely would have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have all the letters that you got 
from Mr. Netzorg and all your answers to Mr. Netzorg? 

Mr. Hearn. I ‘have all the letters in there that I gave to Mr. Hoff- 
man and I think there are probably more in there than I gave him. I 
am not certain, but I think there are. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Netzorg was trying to get some infor 
mation from you and you first of all w anted him to write you a letter 
and he called you on the telephone about it? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes; and he was very arrogant about my not giving 
it tohim. He spent many hours in my office. 

Representative Cxuporr. Was it confidential information he 
wanted, or public information ¢ 
' Mr, Heat. I don’t know how you would classify the information. 

mean. 
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Representative Cuuporr. You are the State supervisor. You have 
to make some decisions. 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir; but I don’t make them hastily. 

Representative Cuuporr. In your opinion was this classified infor- 
mation, supersecret information, or was it public information ? 

Mr. Hearn. I would say probably it was public information, but I 
am charged with the care of that information and I wanted to know 
who comes in, who looks at it. People come in that I don’t even know. 
[am charged with that. 

Representative Cuuporr. One thing we have made out today, that 
you are trusted with the care of this information? 

' Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. And being trusted with the care of the 
information you gave it to Mr. Hoffman and did not give it to the 
committee: is that right? 

Mr. Hearn. The committee didn’t ask for it. Mr. Hoffman asked 
for it. 

Representat ive Cuvuporr. Oh, he asked for it. 

Mr. Hearn. I told you he did. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I just thought he said “How are you get- 
ting along with Mr. Netzorg ?” 

Mr. Hearn. I told him I had letters that I was going to give to the 
committee if they asked me to appear and he said “May I see them” 
and T said “Yes, sir,” and I would have given them to you, as stated 
before. 

Representative Cuuporr. You would not have given them to me 
unless | asked for them ? 

Mr. Hearn. I wouldn’t have given them to Mr. Hoffman unless he 
asked for them. 

Representative Cuuporr. He did not ask for them; he just asked, 
“How are you getting along with Mr. Netzorg?” 

Mr. Hearn. I believe you are wrong. I told you he did. 

Representative Cuuporr. “You have a letter from Mr. Netzorg 
dated May 23. If you have that letter, may I have it?” Is that what 
he said to you? 

Mr. Hearn. I told him I had some letters. 

Representative CHuporr. You volunteered that you had some 
letters? 

Mr. Heatru. He asked me how I was getting along. Yes, sir; I 
volunteered it, 

Representative Cucporr. He said to you, “How are you getting 
along with Mr. Netzorg?” And you said, “I got some letters from 
Mr. Netzorg.” What did he say to you? You tell us what he said. 

Mr. Hearn. I did tell you, sir. Would you read it back? Could 
that be read back? 

Representative CHuporr. Surely. I want to keep the record 
straight. 

Representative Horrman. Is this what you call badgering? 

Representative CHuporr. I do not know what you call it, but T 
call it getting facts and information ; and I know you do not like it. 

Representative Horrman. I love it. I hope you keep right on. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you read the question back, please ? 
(Record read by the reporter as above recorded. ) 
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Representative Cuuporr. Is that exactly what happened, Mr. 
Heath ¢ 

Mr. Hearu. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you felt justified in not 
Netzorg the information he requested ? 

Mr. Hearn. I gave him the information he requested. 

Representative -Cuuporr. You did? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you have these letters with you at 
lunch when you talked to Mr. Hoffman, or did you go back and 
them ? 

Mr. Hearn. I had them with me, and I told you I had them with 
me for 2 days. 

Representative CHuborr. You were looking for the first opportunity 
to slip them to Mr. Hoffman 4 

Mr. Hearn. No, sir; I could have any time. 

Representative Cut porr. You ce rtainly did not bring them up to the 
committee counsel. 

Mr. Hearn. I thought I was going to be called. I had reason to 
believe that from some of Leonard Netzorg’s actions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you not think that was important to 
the committee, instead of surprising the committee with them ? 

Mr. Hearn. I hadn’t had time to think. When the man asked for 
them I was glad to give them to him and I would have given them to 
you or any member. 

Representative Cuuporr. He did not know you had them; did he? 
You volunteered the information that you had them; is that not right ? 

Mr. Heatu. Yes; but it certainly came out—— 

Representative Cuuporr. You did not know he was going to ask for 
them. When he did ask you for them, you said, “I just happen to have 
them in my pocket and here they are,” and you gave them to him ? 

Mr. Hearn. I am under oath and that was the truth. 

Repreesntative Cuuporr. That is what I want. Is there anybody 
else you are having difficulty with or letters that the committee ought 
to have? 

Mr. Hearn. Not one. 

Representative Cuuporr. If there are, bring the letters with you and 
give them to the committee, and you can give Mr. Hoffman a copy at 
the same time. 

Mr. Hearn. I have given all of them and there have been no 
other people complained about this having to ask for something. I 
am on record with other people of asking them to put things in writing 
and they gladly did it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am very happy that you came and ex- 
plained the situation to this committee. We were concerned about it 
and we were just a little bit afraid that maybe you were taking sides a 
little bit in this thing; and this is a nonpartisan hearing and we 
just felt everybody should be. 

Mr. Hearn. I am glad to hear that. I feel better now. Thank you. 

Representative Horrman. Wait a minute. There are some n 
questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. No. 


giving Mr. 
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Re ‘presentative Cruporr. Mr. Hoffman? _ 

Representative Horrman. You heard, did you not, that you had 
been accused of some misconduct in connection with your official duitie : 
as an employee of 

Mr. Hearn. I thought I must have been. I am the first man who 
had to swear under oath here. 31 

Representative HoFrMaN. No. no. IT want to make it as brief a 
I can, so just answer what I ask you. 

I say had you ‘hegieteer pr ior to the time you carr ied those « ‘opies in 
your pocket that vou had been accused by someone at some of these 
he: arings or elsewhere of some misconduct in connection with your 
duties as an employee 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Of the Bureau of Land Management ? 

Mr. Heatu. Yes, sir 

Representative Horrman. And you did not like that very well, J 
assume ¢ 

Mr. Hearn. It certainly disturbed me. 

Representative Horrm iw. Had you heard that in the other hearings 
there had been something said about letters that had been written 2 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sit 

Representative Horrman. So you got copies of the letters and you 
have been carrying them around for ac ‘ouple of days ? 

Mr. Hearn. That is correct. 

Representative Hlorrman. You wanted to vindicate vour good name, 
did you? 

Mr. Hearn. That is correct. 

Represent: ative Horrman. You have already testified you would 
have given them to any member of the committee. Would you have 
given them to any st: aff member of the committee had he come and 
asked you for your side of the Netzorg story ? 

Mr. Hearn. I certainly would have, and I think I would have been 
justified in doing so. 

Representative Horrman. You would have been glad to, would you 
not ? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir: I would have been glad to. 

Representative Horrman. So when you came around here yester- 
day noon you came across, or you introduced vourself, or I asked you 
something, or we became acquainted, anyway, and then I asked for 
these copies rae you said you had them ? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. I have not seen the file which you pro- 
duced here, but I find in my file this morning that one letter that I 
had yesterday is missing from my file. Probably I mislaid it ox some- 
thing. Maybe I gave it to the stenogr apher—the one dated November 
9. Did you give me any more ? 

Representative Cuuporr. That isa set of the copies in the file. 

 Hepresent: ative Horrman. Thatisright. Ihad this yesterday, May 

3, and then there was one November 9. ITs that one in there ? 

eer HUDOFF. Yes. 

Mr. Hearn. I believe it is. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. Iam going to offer them all for the 
record. 
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Representative Horrman. That is all right. I have no objectio 

So now you are satisfied. You have had your opportunity and 
you are not weighted down by any feeling of g ruilt / 

Mr. Hearn. No, 1am not. I still think I was correct. 

Representative Horrman. All right. You are standing on it? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hor rMAN. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions? Are you through? 

Representative Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, si 

Representative HorrMan. Se ae Neuberger / 

Senator Neusercer. I would just like to make a very brief state- 
ment about this, Mr. Chairman, which I have been writing out here. 
I believe Mr. Heath acted unwisely in not making a copy of this cot 
respondence available voluntarily to the chairman of the committee 
However, my distinct impression is that Mr. Heath and the other 
employees of our Federal forest agencies in the Interior Department 
and in the Department of Agriculture are dedicated, sincere, and 
generally capable people. As a Senator from Oregon I am concerned 
with the pressures upon these people. Oftentimes these competing 
yressures are greater than civil-service personnel in Government 
should be called upon to endure. 

At stake are many millions of dollars worth of timber wealth. 
What I am interested in is a set of laws, rules and regulations whic! 
will help to give these Federal forestry officials in both Departments 
more protection from the political, social, and economic strains which 
ave certainly detrimental to the orderly carrying out of their official 
duties. That is why, I hope, that these committees are here. 

i want to say that I have no criticism of Mr. Heath personally 
and I think he, along with a lot of these other people in Government, 
Mr. Chairman, have been subjected to pressures in this great prob- 
lem that are often more than many people in Government at oe 
civil-service level should be called upon to bear, and my general i 
pression of all these people, Mr. Heath and many others, is that me 
have been trying to do a good job under difficult circumstances. 

Representative Horrman. The Senator says that he thinks that Mr. 
Heath acted unwisely in not making this information available whe: 
it was requested, and I am referring now and I assume the Senato: 
was, to the first request that was made back before the committee 
came out here, made by an individaul with reference to that lette1 
that I read yesterday. 

I want to say that I cannot see where you were acting unwisely. 
or improperly, or unfairly. As I gather from the correspondence, 
you followed the rules of the Department. 

This committee has four staff members out here investigating. 
They have a man, Mr. Wolf, a very, very competent and thorough 
employee, of GAO at their beck and call and he has been working 
for them I do not know how long, but for several months. Now they 
were able to dig up the information so that the charge could be made 
ag nines you that you acted improperly. In the same files somewhere 
there must have been this correspondence. There is no reason why 
they could not have come to you and asked you for your side of the 
story. 
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This incident illustrates that the staff was concerned in getting at 
least one story. Whether they wanted the other or not, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Hearn. I thank both of you for your statements. I want to 
make one little statement here. 

When it looked as if I was taking sides 

Representative Horrman. Let it go. 

Mr. Hearn. My life has been led in such a manner that I have 
not been where I could vote for many years. I have no party affilia- 
tion, so I am taking no sides. I have a great responsibility here in 
Oregon. We have timber and a lot of it is charged up to me, and 
I am taking no sides politically. I have one idea in mind and that 
is to look after our natural resources, and as long as I am on the job 
nothing is going to stand in my way to look after them. 

I want to thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just w: int to say this to you: That this 
is not the first time we have had pro! ms with the Interior De part- 
ment. The Interior Department has on ised counsel for the su theom- 
mittee that whenever the committee wanted a iny information from the 
Interior Department, upon orders from the Secretary of the Interior 
the request was to be made in writing and then they would give us 
the information. E vidio the order of the Secretary did not get 
this far west, because certainly if vou had given Mr. Hoffman those 
letters in violation of the Secretary’s order and you knew about it you 
would be derelict of your duty. If you did not know about it, then, 
of course, [ would say that to you. 

I would say somebody in Washington did not send you the rules. 
If Mr. Hoffman had wanted those letters, he should have requested 
them in writing, and if we wanted them we should have requested 
them in writing from you. We did not request them in writing. 
You were just walking around the cafeteria and the first per- 
son who asked for them was Mr. Hoffman, and it might have 
been Mr. Wolf. You just wanted to hand them to somebody; is that 
right? 

Mr. Hearn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Did you know anything about this order 
in Washington that you could not give out anything unless it was in 
writing ? 

Mr. Hearu. I think some of it has been left up to me. 

Representative Cuuborr. You must have known about it because 
you told Mr. Netzorg that you could not give out anything unless you 
had something in writing. 

Mr. Hearn. It is not going back to the Secretary any longer, sir. 
To get into these records, that was brought up, J understand, bec: ause 
we were being played against the Forest Service and the Forest Service 
against us, and the Department as I understand it wanted no part of 
that. We were to look over the Forest Service 

Representative Cruuporr. I do not want to get into the Netzorg case. 
It is not the case we are interested in. It is the principle we are inter- 
ested in. 

And I say this to you: Be very careful whom you hand letters to 


unless it is within the sified and regul: ations of the De ~partment because 
you might get caught. 
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Mr. Hearn. I have assumed that responsibility and I will take all 
the necessary punishment that goes with It. . 

Representative CHUDOFY. Nobody is going to punish you. We are 
ust going to get the facts. 

Mr. Hearn. You got them. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are not pu ishing anybody. This is 
just a factfinding body. 
Representative Horrman. If you have a copy of that letter of 
November 9 and others I would like back my copy. 

Representative CHUDOFF. You have a file there. This is a whole set 
and I am going to put the original in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

PORTLAND, OREG., May 23, 1955. 
Mr. Vireit T. HEATH, 
State Supervisor, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. HeatH: On May 19, 1955, in response to my telephone request for 
information the acting manager, land office, informed me that as of that time 
he had the official custody of the files and records of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement pertaining to a proposed exchange of certain tracts of O. and ©. lands 
for other lands now apparently owned by Valsetz Lumber Co. I thereupon 
asked whether a copy of one brief filed by a protestant could be made for me 
Later in the day, in a telephone conversation, I was advised by the area admin 
istrator that it would be necessary to disclose my interest in the proceedings 
This was subsequently confirmed by another telephone call from Mr. Elton 
Hattan, an employee of the Bureau. I have not received your letter, dated May 
19, 1955, in Which you ask that my request be made in writing and that it set 
forth information which shows that I am “properly and directly concerned with 
the subject matter as required by volume 43 Court of Federal Regulations, parts 
2.1 and 2.2.” 

From the foregoing, you may be able to understand and excuse my uncertainty 
as to who is the officer or employee of the Bureau “whose general duties include 
the responsibility for the custody of a record” of this type (483 CFR 2.2 (a) ) 

On the assumption that you are the officer described in the regulation, the 
following information is supplied in accordance with the request made in the 
concluding paragraph of your letter. I have now been directed by Western 
Forest Industries Association to inspect, and to procure such copies as I deen 
appropriate of, the application for exchange, all protests filed thereto, all answers 
made by the proponent to such protests, and all replies made by the protestants 
to such answers in the case involving an exchange proposed by Valsetz Lumber 
Co. and which is further described in your letter as “Oregon 02998, O. and C 
Exchange.”’ 

Western Forest Industries Association is an organization of independent 
timberland owners, loggers, lumber manufacturers, remanufacturers, and dis 
tributors in the Western States. Many of its members operate in the O. and C 
area and are bidders for the purchasers of O. and C. timber. Certain of such 
members harvest and mill timber in the area involved in the proposed exchange 
The executive vice president of the association is a member of the O. and C 
Advisory Board, having served in that capacity for a number of years under 
appointments made by several Secretaries of the Interior. Others of its mem 
bers serve on O. and C. district advisory boards. The Association is concerned 
with, among other things, the administration of publicly owned timber in Oregon, 
including the timber on the O. and C. lands. In the case of proposed O. and C. 
exchanges, it is concerned that the volumes, values, and allowable cuts of the 
O. and C. timber be maintained. It is concerned that exchanges maintain or 
improve access conditions to O. and C. lands and the possibilities of competition 
for the timber on such lands. You will recall, no doubt, that on April 26, 27, 
and 28, you as well as the Director, Area Administrator, and other representatives 
of the Bureau attended a conference held by the Government regarding amend 
ment of the Department’s O. and C. right-of-way regulations; the invitation to 
Western Forest Industries to attend that conference and its full participation 
therein would seem indicative of a vecognition of the proper and direct interest 
of the association in such matters. 
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I should appreciate the receipt, as soon as possible of written authorizatii 


to inspect and to copy the documents above described and, upon payment of t 
requisite fee, to have copies made of any part or all of such documents. 
I should also appreciate a written statement from the Bureau as to its under 


standing of the source of its authority to require that such requests as this be 
made in writing. The applicable regulation does not on its face seem to imposs 


any such requirement. I should also like to be informed as to whether for thx 
past several vears has been the practice of the Bureau to require all suc] 
equests to be made in writing and, if not, the criteria to which private persons 
may turn in order to know in advance which requests must be made in writing 
to you and which may be preperly made orally to the employee having official 


and actual custody of the records involved. Such information will enable me 
to advise the association’s members as to when they may properly address oral 
requests to inspect records to the O. and C. district foresters or the State land 
office, and when they must anticipate their needs and file an advance written 
request with you. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD B. NETZORG. 


PORTLAND, OREG., June 25, 1955. 
Mr. Vinci, Hearn, 
State Supervisor, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, Portland, Oreg. 
DrAR Mr. Heath: I would appreciate information as to when I may expect 
to receive a reply to the following request made in my letter to you of May 23: 
“IT should also like to be informed as to whether for the past several years it 
has been the practice of the Bureau to require ail such requests [for permission 
to inspect official records} to be made in writing and, if not, the criteria to which 
private persons may turn in order to know in advance which requests must be 
made in writing to you and which may be properly made orally to the employee 
having official and actual custody of the records involved. Such information 
will enable me to advise the [Western Forest Industry] Association’s members 
as to when they may properly address oral requests to inspect records to the 
O. and ©. district foresters or the State land office. and when they must anticipat: 
their needs and file an advance written request with you.” 
Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD B. NETzorG. 


PortTLAND, OrkG., July 6, 1955. 
Mr. Leonarp B. Nerzore, 
Hart & Veazie, 
American Bank Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. NerzorG: Reference is made to your letters of May 23 and June 25, 
1955, regarding inspection of official records. 

For the orderly handling of the business of this office, I believe that it is 
desirable to require applicants who desire to inspect and copy official records to 
submit their applications in writing. The pertinent regulations on the subject 
may be found in part II of title 43 of the Code of Federal Regulations, which 
read in part as follows: 

“$2.1 Jnspection. Unless the disclosure of matters of official record would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the Government, they shall be made available for 
inspection or copying, and copies may be furnished, during regular business hours 
at the request of persons properly and directly concerned with such matters. 
Requests for permission to inspect official records or for copies will be handled 
with due regard for the dispatch of other public business. 

“$2.2 Determinations as to availability of records. (a) In the first instance, 
the person whose general duties include the responsibility for the custody of a 
record shall determine whether the disclosure of the record would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the Government and whether the person making the request 
is properly and directly concerned with the subject matter. If a request for 
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permission to inspect records or for copies is denied, the applicant may submit 
his request to the head of the bureau or office. 

“(b) An appeal from an adverse decision of the head of a bureau or office may 
be taken by the applicant to the Secretary. The Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior may exercise all the authority of the Secretary in disposing of such 
an appeal. 

“(e) In the exercise of the authority conferred in this sectiton, no officer or 
employee of the Department may disclose a record (or its contents) which is 
classified as “Top Secret,” “Secret,” “Security Confidential,” or “Restricted” to 
any person who has not been properly cleared for the receipt of such information ; 
and no officer or employee other than the Secretary, the Under Secretary, an 
Assistant Secretary, the Administrative Assistant Secretary, or the head of a 
bureau or office may disclose to a person outside the Department a record (or 
its contents) which has a nonsecurity designation of “Confidential”: Provided, 
however, That factual data contained in field reports of the bureau of Land 
Management having only a nonsecurity designation of “Confidential” may be 
referred to in decisions and correspondence of the Bureau of Land Management 
without revealing sources of information, and copies of such field reports may be 
furnished to any Federal agency on behalf of which the investigations embodied 
in the field reports were made. 

“$2.3 Applications. The head of a bureau or office may require that a request 
for permission to inspect or to obtain copies of official records shall be made in 
writing and in such form as he may prescribe. The head of a bureau or office 
may require the deposit in advance of an amount sufficient to pay the charges for 
furnishing copies.” 

You can see by the above regulations that certain determinations must be made 
whenever there is an application to inspect or copy an official record. For 
example, it is necessary to determine whether the applicant is “properly and 
directly concerned” with the matter. It is also necessary to determine “whether 
the disclosure of the record would be prejudicial to the interests of the Govern- 
ment.” It is also necessary to determine whether the record or its contents 
contains “Confidential” information. This is particularly true in an exchange 
case, the type of case that you were interested in. In addition, it is necessary to 
determine the proper charge to be made for the furnishing of any copies. 

In order to comply with the above regulations, and in order that there may be 
a record of such compliance, I deem it proper administration for this office to 
request applicants who desire to inspect or copy official records to make their 
applications in writing. 

Very truly yours, 





Virait T. HEATH, State Supervisor. 


PORTLAND, OreEG., November 4, 1956. 
Mr. Lester DuNN, 
District Forester, Bureau of Land Management, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. DuNN: It is understood that during the past 3 months, the Bureau 
of Land Management has issued to Hult Lumber Co. a permit or permits for an 
access road under 43 Code of Federal Regulations, Part 115. I have been asked 
by my client, Western Forest Industries Association, to examine such permit 
or permits. 

I request, therefore, that I be permitted to examine the aforesaid permit or 
permits, including the applications therefor and any other documents which are 
incorporated in or made by reference a part of the permit or permits. 

This request is being made in writing and delivered by hand in pursuance of the 
advice received today from the assistant district forester that orders have been 
received from a higher echelon that at least until the time when the forthcoming 
congressional hearings have been concluded, no documents in the custody of the 
Bureau in Oregon will be made available for inspection by any person in the 
absence of a written request therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD B. NEtTzore. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Eugene, Oreg., November 4, 1955. 
Mr. LEoNARD B. NETzORG, 
American Bank Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Netzorc: This is in reference to your request of November 4, 1955. 

We cannot honor this request due to conditions incorporated in the last 
paragraph. 

Orders have not been received from a higher echelon that written request is 
necessary for the examination of certain documents until the time when the 
forthcoming congressional hearings have been concluded. 


Sincerely yours, nme ; 
D. D. Crom, Acting District Forester. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Eugene Office 
NOVEMBER 8, 1955. 
Memorandum 
To: State supervisor (Oregon). 
From: D. D. Crom, assistant district forester (Eugene). 
Subject: Request for certain Eugene files. 

Reference is made to our telephone conversation on November 8, 1955, concern- 
ing my memorandum of November 4, 1955, documenting the telephone conversa- 
tion and other events with Leonard B. Netzorg. 

As a supplement to this November 4, 1955, memo and to give item shown as 
No. 1 complete detail, the following is quoted from my interview sheet: 

“Netzorg began by asking, ‘I understand that you have a recent road agreement 
signed with the Hult Lumber Co.; would like to come up and examine such 
permit.’ We told him that the practice of requiring a written request for such 
files was being followed. He wanted to know if that was an order from Heath. 
Told him not necessarily, but that we did have written memo’s from the Wash- 
ington office to that effect concerning previous requests for file material and as 
we had been misquoted a number of times we were making it a practice that any 
review of the Eugene district records would be by written request. He remarked 
that this permit was public business and he would not make such a request. 
He would leave that up to the committee. Told him, in the past we had followed 
this practice and had not received any objections from parties concerned. In 
closing the conversation he stated he would not make such a written request as 
he considered it public business and that he had other matters he would take 
care of instead.” 

In all of this conversation I did not mention the word “Committee” so all 
reference to such a word was brought into the picture by Mr. Netzorg. 

D. D. Crom. 


PORTLAND, OreG., November 9, 1955. 
Mr. Leonarp B. Nerzore, 
Special Counsel, Hart & Veazie, 
American Bank Building, 
Portland, Orea. 

Dear MR. Nerzore : Reference is made to your letter of November 4, 1955, writ- 
ten to the district forester at Eugene, requesting the right to examine certain 
documents. 

I had hoped that my letter of July 6, 1955, left no doubt as to the procedure 
to be followed in obtaining Government records in the custody of the Bureau of 
Land Management in the State of Oregon. 

I wish to state without any reservations, and as you well know, that the last 
paragraph of your letter to Mr. Dunn was in gross error. The congressional 
committee hearings have no bearing upon the manner in which we handle 
documents. 
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Your conversation with Mr. D. D. Crom on November 4 left him disturbed when 
you told him that the permit you wanted was public business, that you would 
not make a written request, and that you would leave that up to the committee. 
Such a threat, coupled with your veiled connections with a committee, to say the 
least make it difficult for the personnel concerned to properly function in their 
10 
7 Tn view of your written request of November 4, I have instructed the district 
forester at Eugene to permit you to inspect the documents listed in your letter. 
Copies of the documents can be obtained in the usual manner if you need them. 

Very truly yours, 
VireiL T. Hearn, State Supervisor. 

Representative Cruuporr. Is there a representative of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the room, please? Would you come up, please? 

[ just want to announce that the committee has the honor of having 
with it this morning, in addition to its members and in addition to 
Congressman Ellsworth, who has been with us since we started be- 
cause of his interest in the timber question, two Members of Congress 
who are very anxious about these problems, Congressman Mack, of 
Washington, who is down at the extreme left end of the table next to 
Congressman Ellsworth, and Congresswoman Edith Green, of the 
Third District of Oregon. 

Congressman Mack and Congresswoman Green, if you have any- 
thing you would like to say to the group here we would apprecit ite 
hearing from you, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am —_ that I have 
not been able to join you on the other 2 days due to other business de- 
mands. I think that your schedule is very crowded for today and I 
will have the opportunity to present m: terial to you in W ashington, 
and also to talk to members of the committee, so I would rather that 
the time be given to those people in this area who would like to present 
testimony. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, the statement may be 
filed. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 

Representative Mack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am merely 
here to secure as much information as I can since my district is very 
heavily timbered and we have many timber problems. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Congressman Mack. 

Would you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENTS OF HAROLD WEAVER, AREA FORESTER, BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PORTLAND, 
OREG,; AND PERRY E. SKARRA, ASSISTANT AREA DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold Weaver. I am 
the area forester of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Portland area. I 
have a statement I would like to read from. 

Representativet Cuuporr. Would you proceed ? 

Mr. Weaver. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is responsible for man- 
agement and pr otection against fire, destructive insects, and diseases 
of appr oximately 3,027,000 acres of forest land in the Portland area, 
comprising reservations in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. In ad- 
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lition. approximately 2 million acres of range and brush lands are 

proter ted against hre. 

According to the best information available the forest lands support 
, total merchantable timber stand of approximately 17,504 million 
feet. board measure. An additional volume of 883 million, board meas- 

ire, is estimated for lands presently considered noncommercial be- 
use of inaccessibility or because they support inferior timber species. 
Technological inprovements in logging, growing scarcity of timber 
ind changing utilization standards may soon cause these stands to be 
of commerical importance. 

he Federal Government has a trustee responsibility toward In- 
lian property, both tribal and individual, so far as restrictions with 
‘espect to the latter have not been removed by congressional author- 
tv. The Indians are entitled to full beneficial interest, but as trustee 
the United States can exercise a large measure of control. This has 
been confirmed by the courts. 

The first general authorization for sale of live timber from tribal 
nd allotted land was the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 855-857), of 
vhich section 7 pertains to tribal lands, while section 8 pertains to 
individual allotments. Most of the sales of Indian timber subsequent 

to 1910 have been accomplished under the provisions of this act. 

Section 6 of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 986), provides that: 

The Secretary of the Interior is directed to make rules and regulations for 

the operation and management of Indian forestry units on the principle of sus- 
tained yield management * * *. 
Phis act applies specifically to tribes that have accepted it in accord- 
ance with its provisions. It is also the policy of the Secretary to 
manage non-Indian Reorganization Act timberlands in accordance 
with the principle of sustained yield wherever timber is available in 
sufficient quantity to render such economically feasible. 

The policies of the Secretary with respect to timber cutting under 
authority of the above acts are embodied in General Forest Regula- 
tions, Part 61, Title 25, Code of Federal Regulations. These rules 
specifically direct the conservative use of the forest resources on Indian 
reservations and outline methods of administration. 

Forest management and protection are financed by gratuity appro- 
priations by Congress and by appropriated and local funds made 
available by the various tribes. Where management is by gratuity 
funds, 90 percent of gross timber sales proceeds is credited to the 
account of the tribe, or of the individual Indian allotment owners, and 
10 percent is taken into the United States Treasury as an adminis- 
trative charge in accordance with the act of February 14, 1920 (41 
stat. 415:25 U.S. C.413), as amended. 

Where tribes have accepted the Indian Reorganization Act of June 
18, 1934, it is mandatory that their approval be obtained for plans for 
management and protection of the Indian forests. On non-Indian 
Reorganization Act lands it is the policy of the Secretary that man- 
agement and protection plans obtain Indian approval. 

In the execution of management plans, in conformity with law and 
policy, the conditions and minimum acceptable stumpage prices of 
proposed timber sales must be approved by the Indians. For tribal 
lands such approval is expressed through appropriate resolution by 
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the tribal governing body. For individual allotments ay 
us sually expressed by powers of attorney signed by ¢t! ilLiOLvet 


Such powers of attorney grant the superiniendent authority t 

the timber and to enter into sales contracts for and on behalf of 
allottee owners. 

Once the timber is sold, timber sale contracts covering tribal 1 
must be approved by the tribal governing body and iiust be signe: 
by the chairman and secretary of such oie In the case of the 
individual allotme nts the superintende nt wank) has auilority to sig 
the sales contract through power of attorney. In rare instances th 


allottee owners may insist on signing the contract. 

It is the policy of the Bureau to encourage increasing participat is 
by the tribes in the financing of their forest management and prote 
tion programs. Where forest management and fire presuppressir 
are entirely financed by appropriated tribal funds, no deduction is 
made from gross timber sales receipts in accordance with the act of 
February 14, 1920. On the Klamath and Umatilla Reservations of 
the Portland area forest management and fire presuppression are li 
entirely financed from appropriated tribal funds. 

Where such activities are pertealls inanced from appropriated 
tribal funds the tribes share in the 10-percent deduction to the pet 
centage that their contribution pee to the total cost. both oratuity 
and appropriated tribal. The Yakima, Warm Springs, and Colville 
Tribes now contribute toward forest management and protection, A; 
above indicated, the Klamath Tribe fully finances forestry work. 

[n addition to the above fire suppression and insect and ¢ lisease cc 
trol funds are appropriated by Congress on an emergency basis. Als¢ 
local tribal funds are occasionally allocated by the various tribes for 
management or protection. 

I will skip that. 

With respect to the tools we work with, the tools we work with i: 
management of the Indian forests are personne] and funds, forest 
inventories, access roads, protection facilities and equipment, researc] 
and cooperation with other agencies. 

The forest management and protection staff of the Portland area 
consists of 106 year-long employees, in cludin g 55 professional fo 
esters. Of the profession il foresters, 3 are In ye OF the 51 


professional employees, 35 are Indian hit je 18 u 1-Indi . I 
addition, during periods of fire danger, 128 part-time fire control aids 
are employed for manning fire lookout stations a nd g ruard stations ane 


for patrolling. 


The total forest management and ry presuppression budget for the 
Portland area for the fiscal year 1956 amounts to $726.594, includi: 
$455,668 in gratuity funds and $970,996 1 in appropriated tribal funds. 


In the appendix I show the adjusted forestry budgets for the past 
» fiseal years. 

Prerequisite to effective manageme nt of any forest property is a 
accurate forest inventory showing where the timber is, em mucl 
there is by species and potential grow th by species and by areas. Fron 
such data there can be formulated management plans cat ‘cutting 
budgets. Since trees are living, growing organisms that are harveste 
by man and that are subject to death from accidents. diseases, an 
insects, it is necessary that flexibility be stressed in management plar 
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Such flexibility is obtained by periodic reinventorying of the forest, 
which is entirely feasible with respect to cost under modern photo 
grammetric and sampling methods. 

Inventory and growth data are completely inadequate for the In 
dian reservations of the Portland area. 

Access roads are also essential if any forest property is to be prop 
erly managed and protected. Access roads can be developed through 
the timber sales programs, but in such process it 1s not always possible 
to harvest overmature timber before it deteriorates or to salvage trees 
killed or damaged by fires, windthrow, insects, or disease. Also, if the 
operators are to construct the roads the stumpage owner must accept 
a considerably lower price for his product. 

Once the access road system is constructed, it is essential that it be 
maintained to enable proper timber harvesting during the second and 
subsequent cutting cycles. Roads are absolutely essential for forest 
protection. 

Most of the Indian forest roads were constructed during the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program or by timber sales operators. The 
Branch of Roads is now responsible for construction and maintenance 
of roads on Indian lands in accordance with part 261, title 25, C. F. 
R. This Branch does not receive funds for construction of forest roads 
and funds for maintenance are inadequate for the presently existing 
forest road system. 

it appears that the access road program as it relates to public forest 
lands has not been applicable to Indian forest lands. However, ac- 
cess road needs for Indian forest lands have been presented at two con- 
gressional hearings. For a detailed presentation of such needs refer- 
ence is made to Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate, 81st Congress, Ist 
session, May 25 and 31, 1949, particularly to the detailed tabulation 
on page 162. Subsequently, part of the roads listed in the above 
tabulation have been developed by timber sales operators. 

Protection facilities, including telephone lines, lookout towers, and 
guard stations were largely constructed during the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps program. Many of these facilities, particularly the tele- 
phone lines, have since seriously deteriorated because of lack of funds 
for maintenance. With limited funds available we have attempted to 
supplant the telephone lines with modern shortwave radios because 
of the greatly improved performance and cheaper maintenance of 
these units. 

Because of greatly increased hazard since pioneer days, particularly 
in the ponderosa pine forests, there is need of modern, specialized fire- 
suppression equipment, including light crawler tractor and plow units 
and trucks adequate to transport these units; portable pumpers, tank- 
ers with pumps, and light four-wheel-drive trucks for transportation 
of personnel. Each of these units should have shortwave radio. 

Without adequate protection against fire, substantial losses will be 
sustained with return of drought years and management plans will 
be seriously disrupted. 

For research and improvements in management, silviculture and 
protection, we rely principally on the Branch of Forest Research of 
the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. We 


have excellent working relationships with the silviculturists, entomolo- 
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gists, and pathologists of the Pacific Northwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station and on many occasions, at our request, they have 
visited the various reservations forests to advise and assist us with 
various problems. 

Though our Branch of Forestry is concerned primarily with field 
work and administration, a number of our professional foresters have 
pursued various lines of research of significance in management, silvi- 
culture, and protection, largely on their own time. 

Our management and protection jobs would be more difficult were 
it not for cooperation received from other agencies, both public and 
private. We have during emergencies received excellent cooperation 
in fire detection and suppression from the Forest Service and from the 
various State and association protection organizations. In return we 
have on occasion helped them. The timber-sales contracts stipulate 
that the various operators have certain responsibilities in detection 
and suppression of fires. Almost without exception the operators 
have given excellent cooperation. 

Cooperation in research and in insect and disease control have 
already been discussed. 

Currently, we are cooperating with the Forest Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Oregon State Forest Research, and the Western 
Pine Association in the development of a log-grading system for 
“Fast-side” Douglas-fir, western larch, and white fir, the common 
associates of ponderosa pine. We also are cooperating with the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management in developing a more 
uniform and more accurate system of timber appraisal. 

During the calendar year 1954, 361,173,000 feet board measure, with 
a return of $6,080,404 for stumpage, were cut under contract on Indian 
reservations of the Portland area, and in the file is the tabulation 
showing the various species, volumes cut, value, and average rate per 
annum. 

In a number of instances, on the Warm Springs, Umatilla, and West- 
ern Washington Reservations it will be noted that yearly cut has 
exceeded the estimated sustained-yield capacity. It has been neces- 
sary to increase the cut on these reservations because of severe losses 
saused by insect attack and overmaturity. We are trying, through 
sanitation-salvage logging operations in the pine forests, to harvest 
overmature, deteriorating, highly beetle-susceptible trees by the saw 
before they are lost to the beetles. 

Also, during the calendar year 1954, 163 fires, with a burned area 
of 5,283 acres, were controlled on reservations of the Portland area. 
Included are 4,038 acres of grassland that burned on the Fort Hall 
Reservation in southern Idaho. In the appendix we show the fire 
record for the past 5-year period. 

While these data indicate a reasonably good record in fire suppres 
sion, it should be remembered that moisture conditions have been gen 
erally favorable during this period. As has been indicated, the Bu 
reau is basically weak in fire prevention and presuppression, and 
hazard has increased greatly since earlier days. In the years 1938 
to 1940, inclusive, during a drought period, the Indian forests suf 
fered a number of very destructive fires. With the inevitable return 
of drought conditions, serious trouble can be anticipated, unless the 
fire-fighting organization is greatly strengthened. There need be no 
complacency with the present situation. 
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We then show an analysis of the workload and expendi for 


the fiscal vear 1955. This will indicate the manner in which we have 
expe nded our time and the compar ative costs. I might say that this 
is not directly comparable with similar costs that might be furn ee 


by the other bureaus, because certain so-called housekeeping functions 
are not included in these costs. These are the direct costs from gratu- 
ity and appropriated tribal funds. It might be interesting to note 
that we have spent 3 cents an acre for fire control. 

Finally, fees deducted for administrative expense under aut hor ity 
of the act of Februar y 14, 1920, and deposited in the Treasur y of the 
United States amounted to $447,917 for the fiscal year 1955. This 
may be compared with an expenditure of $875,122 of snpec ypriated 
gratuity funds for forest management and presuppression. 

Representative Cuvporr. Mr. Weaver, I think Mr. Lanigan and 
Mr. Coburn will have some questions to ask you, I think, more par- 
ticularly about the Warm Springs Indians. They came here with 
some sort of a complaint which we were very sympathetic to, and I 
think Mr. Lanigan wants to ask you some questions about that. 

(See also, pp. 916, 1297-1298, 2177.) 

Mr. Laniean. You are rm with all the testimony, I assume, 
inthatcase. Did you hear the Indians? 

Mr. Weaver. I am sorry; I had to leave the other night before the 
Warm Springs delegation testified. 

Mr. Lanigan. Did you seea copy of their statement ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Laniean. First of all, there are ac ouple of things in your state- 
ment I ws anted to ask you about. On page 5 you mention what could 
be done as a result of, I think you said, photogrammetric methods of 
cmmadieeainas Do you feel that a reasonably accurate reinventory of 
forest lands can be made by such methods without going out and 
measuring and crusing each tree? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir; I do. With modern methods and with the 
sampling methods that have been developed such inventories can be 
conducted at a very reasonable cost. 

Mr. Lanican. Relatively speedily ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laniean. Have you had fairly large parts of the reservations 
xerial photoed ? 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir. We have not in the Northwest here been 
fortunate enough to conduct such surveys as we have in the Southwest 
under contract with firms that specialize in that work. 

Mr. Lanican. You feel you have made accurate enough inventories 
on the basis of such methods to fully justify you revising your inven- 
tory for the area and raising or lowering the annual cut; is that right? 

Mr. Wuaver. Yes, sir. I might cite an experience in the South- 
west where such an inventory was made of the Navaho Reservation. 
It resulted in considerable increase in the estimated sustained yield 
annual cut. However, I might caution that that would not neces- 
sarily apply on these northwestern reservations. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you say before you raised the cut, let us say, 
on the Quinault Reservation—is that in your jurisdiction 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanitcan. That you would have to cruise the whole reservation, 
or that you could use to a large degree photogrammetric methods? 
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Mr. Weaver. The Quinault poses a special problem because of the 
fact that it is divided into 80-acre allotments. 

Mr. LANIGAN. I know that. What I am trying to get at is the 
prospect that the Northwest and the committee has before them that 
we are going to have to take a long time to get a reinventory ; or is there 
hope that we can geta reasonably accurate inventory without individ 
ual eruises so that we may be able to move forward in this reinventory 
program quicker than we may have thought we could? 

Mr. Weaver. I would say that within 1 year you could obtain such 
inventories. 

Mr. Lanican. Are you speaking now only for the Indian reserva- 
tions, or generally? Is that your opinion generally ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. I am speaking of the Indian reservations. 

Mr. LanicaN. Have you had any money appropriated for such 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. Not to my knowledge, sir. I believe that some money 
was appropriated for the Tule River and for the Hoopa Reservations 
in California. However, in the Southwest, as I recall, the tribes put 
up the money for the inventories. 

“Mr. LANIGAN. Have you utilized any of the tribal money in the 
Northwest for such inventories ? 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir; not to the present time. It has been proposed 
to the tribes and they have been interested, but thus far they have not 
taken any action. 

Mr. Laniean. And you cannot use their money, you feel, without 
getting their approval ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. And you are working on that right now? 

Mr. WeEAvER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. I would say that is quite encouraging from the in- 
ventory standpoint, that we can get this in a year instead of 3 years, or 
10 years, or 5 years. Everybody would be better off—the Indians 
and the people who are cutting the timber. Wouldn’t that be true? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. To know what they have. There has been some 
mention, I think, and people indicated that maybe somebody is playing 
somebody off against someone else. Do you think there is some value 
in making a comparative study of the cruising appraisal and scaling 
policies of the three major bureaus here in the Northwest—and you are, 
yourself, making such a study as well as the committee—so that you 
can appraise each other’s methods and adopt what is valuable and 
discuss the various questions that arise in the comparison? Do you 
find that you get valuable information from such comparative studies ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes,sir; we have. As I indicated, at the present time 
we are undertaking such a cooperative study with the Forest Service 
and with the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Lanican, When did that study begin ? 

Mr. Weaver. About 2 0r3 monthsago. I can’t recall the exact date. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think from what you have seen and your own 
experience here that there is room for more uniform methods in the 
three agencies in cruising, scaling, and appraising timber ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir; I definitely do. 

76321—56—pt. 2——3 
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Mr. Lanican. And you think the studies that have been started 
and, of course, you know the committee had asked the three agencies 
for comparative data—may lead to everybody being a little better off 

in learning what is the best way to handle things? 

Mr. Weaver. I agree that will result in considerable benefit. 

LANIGAN. On the access roads, the Warm Springs Indians, I 
believe, came in and proposed that the Government pay for access 
roads and not take the cost out of the timber. The reasons they had 
were that they had been in a bad way in many years and they were 
really not as well off as, say, private operators or private landowners 
Does the Indian Bureau have any policy regarding asking for appro- 
priations to build access roads that will not be repaid by the timber 
this area ? 

Mr. Weaver. I can’t say we have any policy. As I indicated we 
presented our needs before the Congress a number of years ago and the 
apparent decision was that the Indian lands are not public ‘lands and 
therefore the Access Road Act does not apply. In the meantime we 
have had to go ahead the best we can and develop these sales and in 
the apprais al we necessarily have had to make allowance for the con- 
struction of the roads. 

Mr. Lanican. Is the Warm Springs a separate reservation or is it 
a group of reservations? I am not too familiar with it. 

Mr. Weaver. The Warm Springs Reservation is a separate reserva- 
tion. : lies east of the mountains. 

Mr. Lanican. Then we will just deal with that one since we have 
that testimony. Have you asked for any appropriation for an access 
road on the Warm Springs Reservation to be paid out of Federal 
funds ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Lanican. When did you ask for that? Was that one of the 
1949 ones ¢ ; 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanigan. And you have not asked since 1949; is that right ? 

Mr. Weaver. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Lanican. Does the Bureau have any established policy for o1 
against asking for such access roads ? 

“Mr. Weaver. I could not answer that, sir. I understand that ap- 
parently the decision was made that the Indian lands were private 
lands and that access-road funds do not apply. 

Mr. Lanican. Does the main highway go through the Warm Springs 
Reservation ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. Is that a United States highway ? 

Mr. Weaver. I believe that it is. 

Mr. Lanican. So your problem would be building access roads from 
that highway into the other parts of the reservation; is that correct / 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. LAnican. Would the same be true on the Klamath and Quinault 
Reservations ¢ 

Mr. We \VER. Klai nath is pretty well developed with roads. I do 
not believe that it would be true there. The Quinault, however, has 
a somewhat similar problem. 

Mr. LaniGan. One of the things the Warm Springs Reservation 
complained about—I think it was on page 7 of their statement. Do 
you have their statement handy ¢ 
~ Mr. Weaver. No; I donot. Iam sorry. 

Mr. LantGan. They gave various figures which they said the Fed- 
eral Government has received because 10 percent of the sales figures 
is taken for administrative purposes and then they have another 
column which shows the Federal expenditures and they state that 
the Federal Government has been receiving more than has been ex 
pended for forestry on that reservation. Is that a correct table / 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir; that is a correct table as I see it. 

Mr. LANIGAN. So that their complaint, you feel, is justified ¢ 

Mr. Wraver. When the past 5- or 6-year period is considered it 
would appear so, but it should be remembered that for many years 
previous to that period the United States expended funds for pro 
tection and for management of that forest with scarcely any offsetting 
income. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Could you supply the committee with a table show- 
ing the total funds collected and the total amounts paid off for, say, 
10 years back, or as far back as you think shows a reasonable and good 
picture of the situation / 

Mr. Weaver. We could attempt to obtain that information for you; 
yes, sii’. 

Mr. Lanican. I donot want to make a lot of work, but I just thought 
we would try to get the whole picture and it might be better for 
everyone to judge the situation. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES, FORESTRY PROGRAM, WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION, 
1943-53 


Under authority of the act of February 14, 1920, fees for administrative ex- 
penses of the forestry program on the Warm Springs Reservation have been 
deducted from timber-sale income and deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States for a number of years. The following tabulation shows the amount of 
expenditure from gratuity funds for the forestry program on the Warm Springs 
Reservation and the fees which have been deducted for administrative expenses 
since 1943. 

The information presented below was obtained from the Warm Springs agency 
records for the period from 19438 through 1953 and from the analysis of ex 
penditures reports for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. It should be pointed out 
that prior to 1943 there was very little income from timber sales on the Warm 
Springs Reservation. It should also be pointed out that the gratuity-funds ex 
penditures listed below include forestry expenses for timber sales and fire 
suppression as incurred by the Forestry Branch of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on the Warm Springs Reservation and neither include expenses of the forestry 
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personnel in the Portland area office or the Washington office; nor other adminis 
tration expenses incurred such as the reservation superintendent’s salary even 
though a portion of his time is allocated to the forestry activities. 


Fiscal year Expend-i Deduction Fiscal year Expendi- | Deduction 
tur ture 

1943 ; $10, 782 Ly See ae ee eee $44, 236 —$35, 921 
1944 15, 475 1 || 1950 : ss 54, 210 +55, 956 
1945 ; 18, 513 —5,873 || 1951 57, 313 +-77, 316 
1946 ‘ 34, 259 4, 982 1952 sé Se 59, 579 | +70, 609 
1947 : 30, 627 —11, 575 || 1953.......... ce 53, 927 } +82, 651 
1948... 34, 776 —24, 822 || 1954 53, 367 +93, 669 
1955—Expenditures from gratuity funds._._._._.-__-_-..---~--------~--- 50, 462 
See es Deon TIRE Wk hn setae tan nmninie 24, 968 
Adeiniotration foes 60 Bemerel TUNG 62a ncn incncedssincocnt 65, 053 
Administration fees to tribal account............c<nnccncnnnnnnnns $2, 041 


NOTE Prepared by Forestry Branch, Portiand Area Office, Nov. 25, 1955. 

Mr. Lanican. To your knowledge has there been any consideration 
given to changing the regulation which requires a flat 10 percent to go 
into the Federal Treasury ? 

Mr. Weaver. Not to my knowledge, sir. We discussed it at various 
times and each reservation would have to be considered on its own 
merits. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, I think one thing they indicated was they 
would be just as much concerned with seeing that the full amount of 
money was spent as possibly cutting down that 10 percent. Are you 
making any effort to spend the full amount that you anticipate col- 
lecting r out of the 10 percent amount of funds? 

Mr. Weaver. Apparently the collections made in accordance with 
the appropriate act have no relationship to the appropriations that are 
granted, gratuity appropriations. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you think that probably more consideration 
should be given to the amounts collected when appropriation requests 
are prepar ed 2 

Mr. Weaver. Possibly; I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Lanican. You certainly feel that more money spent in adminis- 
tration would be helpful, or do you? 

Mr. Weaver. I feel we could do a much better job if we had that 
money. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think it would be proper for Congress to set 
up something along the line of a permanent appropriation saying “all 
money that is collected on that 10 percent shall be automatically ap- 
priated to pay for forest management on the reservation in which 
it is collected”? Do you think that would be a good idea or not? 

Mr. Weaver. I think it would be very helpful. However, I might 
caution you that on some reservations perhaps 10 percent might not 
cover the cost of administration. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, you get into a pretty difficult picture when 
you try to apply a rigid rule to all the reservations, do you not, because 
some of them have a lot of timber sales and the 10 percent mounts up, 
and then on others the 10 percent is possibly lower than the amount 
which should be spent. Maybe there should be some more flexible rule 
in handling by reservations and allowing for additional appropria- 
tions where necessar y: 
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Mr. Weaver. I believe that has considerable merit. We have dis 
cussed that and, as I previously indicated, each reservation would have 
to be considered separately. 

Mr. Lanicgan. You think it would be appropriate to do something 
about the situation to make it more equitable for each tribe; is that it ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. I think that would be proper 

Mr. Lanican. I think it is pretty common knowledge, and it ap 
pears here and maybe elsewhere, that in some places the Indians feel 
that they are not getting as much for their timber as other people ar 
getting. I think that is brought out on page 4 of this statement. One 
of the ‘problems seems to be possib ly in adjusting appri alsed prices be 

cause the timber under the older long-term contracts is a 1 at ap- 
praised price, possibly because the timber was sold when there wasn’t 
much competition. 

However, there is room in these older contracts for changing the 
ratio between the lumber price, to which the timber price is tied, and 
also there may be some room for changing the appraisal method. Do 
you think the appraised prices at the present time are a very good re- 
flection of the going market price ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. Sir, we try to appraise timber at its present fair 
market value, but many times the operators in their bidding have gone 
far above that. 

Mr. Lanican. Could you tell us how the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
appraisal is made? 

Mr. Weaver. We give consideration to the lumber value, to the 
product. We make studies to determine the various log grades and 
from that we attempt to estimate the volumes and the values of the 
various lumber grades that will be produced from that particular 
area. Then we give consideration to average costs of development in 
that particular area. We attempt, as I indicated, to get an average, 
and then we compute our margin for profit in stumpage and usually we 
take the margin for profit and risk on a percentage basis, a percentage 
of the total cost of product, plus stumpage. 

Mr. Lanican. I wonder if you could give us a little more detail in 
this respect? Could you tell us what figure you get first and then just 
what steps you take? I think you have given us sort of an overall 
picture, but I wanted to get the actual steps that are taken so that we 
might be able to compare it with other agencies. 

Mr. Weaver. We determine the average mill-run value of the 
lumber that will be produced from that particular unit. 

Mr. Laniean. You start out with the lumber price at the mill? 

Mr. Weaver. Lumber price at the mill. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you mind if I interrupt you? 

Mr. Weaver. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lanican. How do you get that lumber price?) What data do 
you get ? 

Mr. Weaver. In obtaining that lumber price we first make our log- 
grade studies. That consists of cruises that we make in the woods. 
However, we consider comparable timber on nearby sales and many 
times we give consideration to the lumber grade recovery in nearby 
mills, but at the present time we base it on cruises, checked by lumber 
recovery in the nearby mills. 

Mr. Lanican. You mean you estimate what the grades of the logs 
are on this particular sale and that is your first step; and then you go 
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and see how much that would mill out to in the values at the mill after 
it is sawed. 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. We use current prices, then by the 
various percentages of log-grade recovery that we obtain. 

Mr. Lanican. How do you get the current price? Do you use an 
index, or do you make a study? 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir; we don’t use an index. We use the current 
prices that are published by the Western Pine Association for the 
East Side. 

Mr. Lanican. Then what is the next step? 

Mr. Weaver. Then our next step is to obtain an estimate of cost, 
the cost of logging, and the cost of milling, adjusted to a log-scaled 
basis. 

Mr. Lanican. On these estimates of cost, does that include the 
road cost if a person has to build a road ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. We have to include that in developing 
new areas. 

Mr. Lanican. How do you get these estimates of cost ? 

Mr. Weaver. We consult the reports that have been given us by 
various operators, various timber-sale contracts on other sale areas. 
We require that they give us a detailed statement. We consult these 
reports showing the cost and we obtain cost data from Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. We utilize every source of infor- 
mation that we can think of in arriving at such cost. 

Mr. Laniean. Then when you get all this information do you use 
some subjective judgment at that point to, say, “Well, these are more 
average than those”: or do you have some automatic formula? 

Mr. Weaver. No,sir. You can’t escape the necessity of using judg- 
ment in that connection, particularly with respect to the sale that you 
are appraising. 

Mr. Laniean. I would think so. I just want to have the record 
clear. Then you subtract that from the estimated price of the milled 
lumber: is that right? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. That would give you the margin for profit 
and risk and for stumpage. We work it out on a formula basis. We 
figure what we think should be the proper margin for profit and risk. 
It may be, oh, usually 1214 to 15 percent, and then through the use of 
this formula we arrive at what we hope is the proper appraised 
stumpage price. 

Mr. Laniaan. How do you determine what is the proper margin 
of profit and risk? Is there any formula, or is that a somewhat sub- 
jective judgment, depending on the area and the type of timber 
involved ? 

Mr. Weaver. That would be subjective judgment. It would depend 
upon the risks involved. They usually vary between 10 and 15 percent. 

Mr. Lanican. So you take the lumber price and subtract the esti- 
mated cost of logging. That leaves you a remainder and you divide 
the remainder up. If you allow 15 percent for profit and risk, then 
the remaining 85 percent is what the stumpage value is; is that right? 
Ts that what the appraised value is? 

Mr. Wraver. No, sir. If we select 15 percent, that is 15 percent of 
the cost-plus stumpage, and we arrive at that by a simple formula: 
Stumpage equals the cost, the value, divided by our percentage. Fif- 
teen percent we would say is 1.15 minus the cost of development. 
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Mr. Lanican. So it is 15 percent of the end price that you figure 
the profit and loss; is that right 

fr. Weaver. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lanigan. And that amounts to somewhat more than this 15 
percent of the remainder that you talked about ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Lanican. After taking that off you have the appraised value 
of the timber ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanigan. What consideration do you give to sales that have 
been made in the general area by other Federal agencies or to other 
Bureau of Indian Affairs sales ? 

For example, I think it is pretty clear the formula usually comes 
out pre tty low compared to what the bid price is. I do not know why, 
but that is what happens, and I assume the bidders must have some 
knowledge of their costs. 

Do you make any adjustment for other Government sales in the 
general area? 

Mr. Weaver. We give consideration to all of the data that we can 
obtain on other nearby sales. 

Mr. Lanican. How would that fit into the method that you have 
just outlined ? 

Mr. Wraver. I say it is fairly comparable. 

Mr. LAnican. How do you give that consideration ? 

Mr. Weaver. We usually list it and compare our results with the 
results that have been obtained in nearby sales areas, with the Forest 
Service and the BLM, whatever we can get. 

Mr. L ANIGAN. Then if you find that you come out about, say, 60 
percent of what other Government sales have been in the area, do 
you then make any further adjustment? 

Mr. Weaver. F ‘requently we do, but we have a feeling that we have 
to take the data that is obtained. We are trying to arrive at the true 
market value. We are in a quandary in such respect because many 
times with the bidders, apparently, other factors enter in. There is 
competition between mills that are trying to stay in business and we 
don’t know just how much weight to give to that. 

Mr. LantGan. Do you usually find where you have a smaller size sale, 
that is, let us say 20 million or less—maybe I am wrong, maybe you 
don’t even make them that small—but if you do, do you find that when 
you put them up for competition the bid prices go pretty high above 
the appraised price? 

Mr. Weaver. Frankly we haven’t seen too much connection between 
the size of sales that have been made during the past 5 years. I could 
give you some examples, if you would like them. 

Mr. Lantaan. All right. 

Mr. Weaver. Here is an example: In 1953 we put up a 10-million- 
foot salvage sale on the Yakima Reservation. We received one oral 
bid. That was all. He bid the minimum. In 1951 we put up a sale 
of 280- ‘million. feet on the same reservation and we had 4 bidders 
and 132 oral bids. 

Mr. Lantcan. What was the appraised price and the end. sale 
price there? 

Mr. Wraver. The appraised price on that sale was $21.20. The bid 
rate was $37.50. 
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Mr. Lanican. Did you have any subsequent re-appraisals on that 
That was a fairly long-term sale, was it? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. ‘That is tied on a quarterly adjustment, o1 
that adjustment of stumpage price. 

Mr. Lanican. When you re-appraise a sale do you try to maintain 
the same basic ratio so that a man bids, say, 20 percent above thx 
original appraised price, and on re- appraisal it will come to 20 per 
cent above the new appraised price; or do you drop down to the 
actual appraised price $ 

Mr. Weaver. We try to maintain that original ratio unless we con 
sider it rather low, unless various other changes take place. Usually 
our contracts have a clause which provides that the Secretary in his 
discretion or upon written request “ the purchaser—recently by the 
Indians—review existing ratios. If he find that the character of the 
operation changes in market conditions or technological improvements 
have altered the situation to such an extent that a change in ratio is 
warranted, he may proceed, after due notice, to change the ratio. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you feel that the Indians who are receiving these 
appraised prices have some justice in their complaint that for some 
reason the appraised prices are not meeting the market prices and 
they are not getting what they should be getting? 

Mr. Weaver. Sir, as I indicated, we try to appraise it at its fair 
market value. Wedo our best. I do not believe that they have. 

Mr. Lanican. You would not recommend that any change be made 
in the appraisal method to further reflect the going market prices in 
the area ? 

Mr. Weaver. I am in favor of any improvement in our appraisal 
method that would more truly reflect the true market value. 

Mr. Lanican. You don’t have any specific suggestion as to how to 
do that; or do you? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes; Ido. I think we should continue our study in 
cooperation with the Forest Service and with the Bureau of Land 
Management to develop better appraisal methods. 

Mr. Lanicgan. You are working on an appraisal study right now 
then, a joint appraisal study; is that correct ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. Is that the one that you mentioned you started 2 
or 3 months ago? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all that I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Weaver, what are gratuity funds? 

Mr. Weaver. Funds appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. Cornurn. Do they bear any relation to what you get back from 
the sale of Indian timber? What do you call those funds? 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir; they bear no relation. 

Mr. Conurn. Those are funds appropriated by the Congress for the 
Indian Bureau; is that correct ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. And you refer to them as gratuity funds? 

Mr. Weaver. That is the term that we use in the Bureau as con- 
trasted to funds that are furnished by the various tribes. 

Mr. Cogurn. Is it present Indian Bureau policy to put up Indian 
timber on a long-term relatively high-volume basis at this time? 
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Mr. Weaver. We have no policy in that direction. 

Mr. Copurn. You have never received a directive from Washing- 
ton on this question of how long a sale should be or what volume 4 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. What is your opinion as to the length and size of 
sales? 

Mr. Weaver. At the present time we are attempting to put up 
smaller volumes or shorter term contracts, 

Mr. Cozsurn. Is that generally true all over the region ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. However, was that decision as to the policy arrived 
at locally? Is that correct? 

Mr. Weaver. There have been no policy decisions to my knowledge, 
Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Copurn. There is an agreement among the local people here in 
the regional office that these long term, high volume sales should be 
discontinued ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Weaver. That isa natural result of changes in logging practices. 

Mr. Cosurn. A natural result of what? 

Mr. Weaver. Changes in logging practices, particularly the de- 
velopment of truck logging and the development of roads on various 
reservations. 

Mr. Copurn. Are you saying that marketing conditions have noth- 
ing to do with that? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, they would have considerable to do with it. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about competition ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. I imagine there would be more competition. There 
has been in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Cosurn. And for that reason for all those factors you now 
have adopted a policy of shorter terms and lower volume sales? 

Mr. Weaver. We consider each sale on its particular merits. You 
might say that is correct, although there has been no definite policy 
change. 

Mr. Copurn. How many of these 20- to 30-year sales contracts are 
outstanding in the region now that have not been terminated ? 

Mr. Weaver. There would be three on the Quinault. 

Mr. Cosurn. Three on the Quinault ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. One will terminate in the very near 
future. There is one on the Warm Springs that will terminate in 
1963. I believe there is one on Colville that will terminate about the 
same date. I would have to check the records. 

Mr. Copurn. You say 1963? 

Mr. Weaver. Approximately. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Cosurn. How about these three on the Quinault? When will 
they expire? 

Mr. Weaver. Two of them will expire at a considerable period in 
the future; I think in the 1970’s. 

Mr. Copurn. You say there are three on the Quinault that will 
probably expire sometime in 1970? 

Mr. Weaver. Two. One will expire very shortly. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you received any requests for extensions of these 
long-term contracts that are about to expire? 

Mr. Weaver. We received a request for one, but it has expired. 
That was a contract on the Makah. 
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Mr. Cosurn. On the Makah ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Corurn. What is the situation up there on the Makah with 
reference to a new corporate entity or some sort of stock deal that 
have heard rumors about? Could you explain that? I am sure you 
are familiar with it. 

Mr. Weaver. A proposal has been made to the Makah Indians by a 
veneer plant that they establish a processing plant on the Makah 
Reservation. 

Mr. Cosurn. Who is “they” ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. I think it is called National Plywood. And that the 
timber be sold on a negotiated basis to this organization. They would 
organize a corporation and include the Makah Indians in the cor- 
poration. That proposal arrived about 3 weeks ago. We have not 
bad a chance to adequately study it. 

Mr. Copurn. Has the tribe taken any action on it? 

Mr. Weaver. To my knowledge they have. The tribal governing 
body apparently approves of it. 

Mr. Cogurn. Approves of this method of disposing of the timber 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. And that approval is subject to the approval of the 
Secretary; is that correct? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. And in the intermediate stages to your approval all 
the way up the line? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Copurn. And you haven’t made any decision on it? 

Mr. Weaver. We haven’t transmitted it to the central office. 

Mr. Copurn. But you have made a decision ? 

Mr. Weaver. Well, yes, I might say that we have. 

Mr. Cosurn. What was the decision ? 

Mr. Weaver. We would recommend against any negotiated sale. 

Mr. Cozsurn. In this instance? 

Mr. Weaver. In this instance; yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did you also recommend against this corporation 
idea ? 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Coburn, I am not qualified to judge the merits of 
the corporation. If the Makah Indians desire that sort of an arrange- 
ment we would attempt to set it up so that various other companies 
could bid on it. 

Mr. Cosurn. However, you made no judgment, valued judgment 
on the corporation idea itself in your decision ? 

Mr. Weaver. I am not qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Copurn. I know, but are you looking at this thing as a whole, 
or just looking at it from the standpoint of how the timber should 
be sold ? 

Mr. Weaver. We are trying to consider the whole picture. 

Mr. Cosurn. But you made no reference to the corporate entity 
idea ? 

Mr. Weaver. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did the Indians themselves ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. They said they wanted the corporation ? 

Mr. Weaver. They said they wanted it. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Was this by a majority vote, or was this by the execu- 
tive council or the tribal council ? 

Mr. Weaver. I think it was by vote of the membership of the tribe. 

Mr. Corurn. That is very interesting, because that was a rumor 
that has been floating around. I wanted to get the facts in the record: 

[ take it from your statement whi ich I have, incidentally—that you 
are also representing Mr. Skarra, the assistant regional 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Skarra is my official superior. 

Mr. Corvurn. The reason I asked that is, are you familiar with the 
Klamath situation ? 

Mr. Wraver. More or less; yes. 

Mr. Corurn. In order to clear up the record—I don’t think it was 
quite clear would you tell the committee what the duly authorized 
tribal authorities are on that reservation ? 

Mr. Weaver. Sir, [don’t know. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Corcvrn. Who does know ? 

M. Weaver. I would suggest that it be discussed with somebody 
in administrative authority. 

Mr. Concrnx. That is why I am asking you if you are here speaking 
for Mr. Skarra. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is a reasonable request. The regional 
people here ought to be able to tell us what the constitutive authorities 
are on this reservation. 

Representative Cruporr. If my recollection is correct on the testi- 
mony given to us on that situation, it appears that there were a lot 
of rulings entered into between the Secretary’s Office or the head of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington and the Indians. It 
might be conceivable that this man would not know about it. 

Mr. Copurn. What about Mr. Skarra ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I think somebody ought to know, but 
there is the probability he would not know about it. 

Mr. Corurn. Would your boss know about that, Mr. Weaver ? 

Mr. Weaver. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is he here? 

Mr. Weaver. I don’t believe that he is. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is Mr. Foster, the area director, here? 

Mr. Weaver. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Copurn. Is Mr.Melis of the Indian Bureau here; Percy Melis? 
Maybe he knows. 

Mr. WE aver. Mr. Skarra is here. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is that all right, Mr. Chairman? 

Representative Cuuporr. I think we ought to clear up some of this 
confusion, because it appears that there were two executive councils 
or agencies in that tribe. We could not tell really who had the 
authority. : 

Mr. Copnurn. Some question was raised as to the appointment of 
the tribal counsel. 

Representative Cruporr. I do not think there was any question 
about the legality of the appointment. I do not think they wanted 
him and complained, because they had to pay him, and they did not 
want top ay anybody they did not want. 

Mr. Copurn. I am informed that both Mr. Skarra and Mr. Melfs 
are here. Could we ask them to come up and answer this? 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Surely. 
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Mr. Conurn. Did you hear er eld, Skarra ? 

Mr. Sxarra. I understood that you asked a question regarding the 
Klamath tribal situation. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think before you answer the question, 
would you identify naseuat for the record so we know who is ti king 
when we get it written down ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. Iam Percy Skarra. I am assistant area director, land 
reviews and resources. 

Mr. Copurn. The sp ecific question is simply this: Could you give 
the committee specifically the names and authorities of the governing 
bodies, if any, on th: lam ith Reserv: atl ion ? 

Mr. SxKarra. I should lik e to submit that for the record in writing 
if I might dothat. I can give in general terms the various committees. 

Mr. Conurn. All right. Would you like todo that? 

Mr. Sxarra. If I could submit it in writing, 1 would be pleased to 
do that. 

Mr. Conurn. Both of them. What about giving us orally in general 
terms what they are so we will have some idea ¢ 

Mr, Sxarra. All right. First, the baat governing body is the gen- 
ral council of the Klamath Tribe. 

Mr. Corurn. That is c-o-u-n-c-i-]? 

Mr. Sxarra. C-o0-u-n-c-i-l. 

The general council has been in opera tion for many years on the 
Klamath Reservation. They did not adopt the constitutional bylaws 
until, I believe, it was in 1950, 


~ 


Mr. Copurn. How are they electe Bt ‘vote of the tribe? 
Mr. Sxarra. The general council is an 0 open meeting of all members 


f the tribe who wish to attend. It is Tike an open town meeting. 

Mr. Copcrn. Then the membership in the general council varies 
depending upon who is there ? 

Mr. SKARRA. ibis attends ee at is right 

Then in 1950 the Klamath Tribe, in general co unc, adopted the 
constitution and | - laws. This constitution and bylaws was signed by 
the superintendent and has_ been cues by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Cosurn. It has been approved by the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. No; it has not been approved. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then what is its legal status? 

Mr. Sxarra. The matter, if I can describe it properly, as I under- 
stand 1t the sovereign power of the tribe in setting up its form of gov- 
ernment it rests in that, and as far as J could find it had never been 
approved by the Department, but it has been officially recognized by 
the Government. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think, Mr. Coburn, that is true. I think 
they did testify that they had submitted the constitution and bylaws 
to the Secretary, but it had never been formally approved. However, 
it was recognized by him, but we could not find anything official in the 
record to show that he did recognize them. I think that is exactly 
what they told us. 

Mr. Copurn. We don’t have any document, then? It is just hearsay; 
is that right? 

Mr. Sxarra. The document that we would have would be the con- 
stitution and bylaws as adopted by the tribe, and we would be glad to 
furnish that for the record. 
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Mr. CoBpurRN What Iam t: alking al out is the approv: il is not in do« 
mentary form. It is simply that somebody said or somebody asserted 
that it had been recognized. 
Mr. Sxarra. That is right, as far as I know, sir. I have not found 
where there has been approval of it. 


Representative (CCHUDOFF. Would you \ ield at that point é 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would it be possible for a situation to 
arise whereby the Secretary would recall that the Indians could not do 


something, or they had to do something, and if they came back and 
said, “Well, that is against our constitution and bylaws,” the Secretary 
then could say, “We never gave you formal approval of that, and now 
we are not going to recognize it” ; or would the doctrine of estop} | 
come in and stop them from denying rights under the constitution and 
bylaws because he allowed them to operate under the constitution and 
bylaws for a certain length of time ? 
"Mr. Copurn. And they relied on it? 

Re prese ntative Cnuporr. And the y relied on it. 

Mr. Sixarra. I think we would have to ask for legal assistance there 
I wouldn't be qualified. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you are right on that. ‘There 
should be some legal ruling on a thing ‘like that. 

Mr. Cosurn. What is the next step ? 

Mr. Sxarra. Under the constitution the gene ral council authorized 
the formation of the executive ¢ ommitte eof the Klamath Tribe. The 
executive committee is made up of a committee which they previously 
had in force called the business committee, made up of 8 members, and 
this constitution added 2 officers of the Sad council to that com 
mittee, making a committee of 10; and that is then the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Copurn. And they are the executive arm of the general council 
is that correct / 

Mr. Sxarra. That is correct, 

Mr. Copurn. Now we have on e more executive committee ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. Then another committee, sir, is the committee which 
was elected by the Klamath people at the request of the Secretary of 
the Interior to furnish liaison and consultation between the manage 
ment specialists and the tribe. 

Mr. Cosurn. And that committee is composed of Mr. Kirk, Mr. 
Crawford, and Mr. Witt; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sxarra. And Mr. Witt, that is right; S. E. Kirk, Wade Craw- 
ford, and Laurence Witt. 

Mr. Copurn. And they were elected by the tribal membership; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Skarra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. What other governing bodies do we have ? 

Mr. SKarra. That would cover the governing body. They have 
periodic committees that they appoint and then they have one other 
committee that the general council appointed as an advisory, investi 
gating, and coordinating committee, if I have it all correct, sir. 

Mr. Conurn. What is the function of that, other than what is ex 
plained by its title? They advise, they investigate and they report to 
whom ? 

Mr. Skarra. To the general council. 
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Mr. Copurn. What are they investigating ? 

Mr. Sxarra. They want to investigate all tribal funds, expendi- 
tures, and operations of the tribe and the agency. 

Mr. Conurn. How many people sit on this last board ? 

Mr. Sxarra. There are three. 

Mr. Copurn. And who are they ? 

Mr. Sxarra. Their membership is identical with the membership 
of the committee which was elected as a result of the Secretary’s ref. 
erendum. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is Kirk, Crawford, and Witt ? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. So they sit on two committees ? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. Were they elected by the tribe to this last committee ? 

Mr. Sxarra. I am recalling. There was a resolution adopted by 
the general council in January of this year and that resolution pro- 
vided their general authority of making certain investigations and 
advising the general council, and then they were elected at this par- 
ticular gener ral council meeting, but not by general vote. 

Mr. Cosurn. Let us talk about c-o-u-n-s-e-l. The tribe does have 
legal counsel, does it not, or the tribal council ? 

Mr. Sxarra. Yes. They have two attorneys, or attorney firms. 
Locally they have representing them at Klamath Falls Mr. O'Neil. 

Mr. Conurn. That is J.C. O'Neil, is it? 

Mr. Sxarra. I think it is J. C. O’Neil: yes, sir. Then they have 
the firm of Wilkinson—I don’t recall the full title—Wilkinson, Boy- 
den, Barker, and Cragun. 

Mr. Copurn. Washington, D.C. ? 

Mr. Sxarra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. Has Mr. O’Neil’s contract been approved by the 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. Yes,sir. Iam quite sure it has. 

Mr. Copurn. What about Mr. Wilkinson’s ? 

Mr. Sxarra. I am not sure of the present status. I think it has 
been approved. ‘The terms were of rather short duration, 6 nionths, 
and then they were acted on on several occasions, but to my best 
recollection the contract is in force and effect. 

Mr. Cospurn. As to Mr. Skarra, that concludes my questioning, 
unless Mr. Lanigan has some questions. 

Mr. Laniean. Just one thing I was a little curious about. There 
had already been an executive council selected by the tribal council. 
Why did the Secretary ask for a new group? Do you know that? 

Mr. Sxarra. No. I think the entire purpose was to have a small 
committee which the Secretary could designate as the consultive body 
between the management specialists and the tribe. As to the details 
covering the duties and the purpose of setting it up, I wouldn’t have 
that here. It is mostly contained in a directive from the Secretary’s 
office. 

Mr. Lantean. Do you have any supervision over the group of three 
management experts that are working out some plan for the tribe, or 
is that handled direc tly from Washington ? 

Mr. Skarra. I have no supervision ; no, sir. 

Mr. Laniean. Thatisall. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I just want to ask one question. The 
tribal counsel is appointed by the Secretary’s office in Washington; 
is that right ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. No, sir. 

Representative Crivporr. Who appoints him ? 

Mr. Sxarra. The tribal counsel ¢ 

Re present: itive Cnuuporr. Yes: the oflicial tribal counsel, the fellow 
who gets $6,000 a year out of the tribal fund. 

Mr. LANIGAN. He means the attor ney. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I am sorry. I meant counsel, the lawyer 
or attorney. 

Mr. Sxarra. The procedure on that is the tribe, through their 
governing body usually selects the attorney and the Secretary’s office 
or the commissioner reviews the terms of the contract, the compensa 
tion to be paid, and 

Representative Cuuporr. One of the complaints that the Indian 
were quite vociferous about in Klamath Falls when we were there was 
to the effect that a man by the name of O’Neil—I am not sure about his 
name—had been appointed to the tribal council by the Secretary and 
he was being paid $6,000 a year of their money and they did not want 
him. They wanted somebody else. How do you recone ile your answer 
with that situation ? 

Mr. Sxarra. The official governing body of the tribe selected that 
particular individual and it does happen that on the 20th of last 

month I attended the general council at Klamath Falls when the 
a stion of terminating this particular contract came before the gen- 

eral council of the tribe and the termination was defeated by a vote 
of 69 against terminating and 52 for terminating. Consequently, the 
people there again spoke for continuance. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words they had a referendum 
and they picked Mr. O’Neil ? 

Mr. Sxarra. Yes, 

Representative Cuuporr. They really asked for him and probably 
the men that did not want him were the three members of the executive 
committee of the tribal council. They were the ones who testified they 
objected to him. 

Mr. Lanican. They were a special, select committee, you might 
call it. 

Representative Cruporr. But it has actually been worked out now 
by an election ? 

Mr. Sxarra. Yes, sir. I attended a general council meeting where 
they voted to continue. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you—by “you” I mean the Indian Bureau—ever 
made an evaluation of the timber resources of Klamath, an up-to-date 
evaluation? 

_ Mr. Sxarra. We have never made what we could call a firm evalua- 
tion. 

Mr. Conurn. What is your best estimate as to the value of that 
timber? Do you have one? 

Mr. Sxarra. No, sir, I do not have one that I could stand on. It 
hag been estimated from 30 to 60 to 80 million. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thirty to sixty to eighty million dollars? 

Mr. Sxarra, Yes, sir, 
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Representative Cnuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Horrman. Let us see if I can make it short and clear. 
You have a tribal council which consists of all of the Indians who are 
over 21, and all of those who are 18 and who are married ? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is the general council, sir. 

Representative Horrman. What is just below that? 

Mr. Srarra. That is the executive committee of the tribe. That is 
directly below that. 

Representative Horrman. Elected by whom? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is elected by the tribe, by the people; by the 
Klamath people. 

Representative Horrman. Let us go back a minute. It is elected 
by members of the general council, or do the children vote? 

Mr. Sxarra. The adults. The eligible voters are the ones who elect 
the executive committee. 

Representative Horrman. What is the function of this second 
council below ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. That is the executive committee you are referring to? 

Representative Horrman. Yes, the executive committee. 

Mr. Sxarra. Their function is normally to carry out all the day- 
to-day business of the tribe. 

Representative Horrman. They transact the business for the tribe. 
Is anyone below the executive committee and if so, what is that group 
called and who are they? 

Mr. Sxarra. There is none as far as I know. 

Representative Horrman. That is all you have; is it? 

Mr. Sxarra. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Then does the executive committee em- 
ploy lawyers? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right, sir. The actions of the executive com- 
mittee, of course, are subject to review by the general council. I just 
wanted to make that point clear. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, but the executive committee employs 
lawyers ? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right. 

Representative HorrmaNn. And we heard complaint, as the chair- 
man said, about the fee or the salary, whatever you want to call it, 
paid those lawyers. Were those the lawyers employed by that execu- 
tive committee ? 

Mr. Skarra. That is right, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And after the complaints were received 
you took a vote and, as the chairman says, by referendum the action 
of the executive committee in paying them was approved ? 

Mr. Skarra. Yes; it was confirmed by the general council. 

Representative Horrman. Is that the end of the action of the tribe 
and its members so far as appointing committees and hiring counsel 
goes, or do they still have some other group? 

Mr. Skarra. So far as I know there is nothing further. 

Representative Horrman. That is all there is to it? 

Mr. Skarra. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Then you have what they call—and if I 
do not get this correctly I want Mr. Wolf to correct me, because he 
seems to know all about it—management specialists ? 

Mr. Wor. The next one is the executive committee; is it not? 
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Mr. Copurn. The next one is this executive committe of three 
yeople. 

Mr. WoLrF. Th at was the next one he described. 

Mr. Copurn. They were elected by order of the Secretary of the 
Interior in connection with this public law that terminates Federal 
trusteeship on the reservation. 

Representative Horrman. You and I missed one then. I had the 
general council, which is the tribe, and then I had the executive com- 
mittee. Then I asked him if there is still another one. Is there? 

Mr. Conrrn. There is. 

Representative Horrman. What is that one? 

Mr. SkKarra. That is the one which was elected by the tribe as a 
result of a referendum called by the Secretary and that committee is 
established for the purpose of-——— 

Representative Horrman. I do not care what it was. Is it another 
committee ? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Do they have lawyers? 

Mr. Skarra. No, sir, not separate lawyers as far as I know. 

Representative Horrman. Now I will ask, Mr. Wolf, did this com- 
mittee elected by the Secretary do away with the one that was elected 
by the tribe? 

Mr. Worr. I wouldn’t know. TI am not an Indian. 

Representative Horrman. You do not have to be an Indian when you 
are in the General Accounting Office. Where do the management 
specialists come in? Would you tell us, Mr. Wolf? 

I will give up, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am a little confused myself. 

Representative Horrman. Let’s you and I forget it. 

Representative Cuuporr. It seems to me somewhere back in my 
mind that the big complaint that Mr. Witt, and I think Mr. Craw- 
ford, had of the counsel wa sthat he got paid on an hourly basis, 
$20an hour. Isthat right ? 

Mr. Sxarra. As I recall, for legal services. 

Representative CHuporr. And they were complaining that Mr. 
O’Neill was overcharging them because he was trying to collect portal- 
to-portal pay. In other words, when he left his office in Klamath 
Falls he pressed his watch and he charged $20 an hour from the 
minute he stepped out of his office until he came back from the res- 
ervation into his office, and they thought they should not start pay- 
ing him the $20 an hour until he actually got to the borderline of 
the reservation. I think that was their big complaint. 

Mr. Sxarra. I might just add that at the last general council, which 
was very well represented by the tribe, all of those things did come 
out and the general council did vote and they voted to continue O'Neil. 

Representative Horrman. So the gentleman you referred to who 
got too much money—from a financial standpoint that is not any 
of your business or mine. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think I said that. 

Representative Horrman. He got portal-to-portal pay and you 
have always been in favor of that. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am always in favor of a lawyer getting 
a fair fee, but I said to him there “You have a hassle with your at 
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torney. How could we get into the thing?” And I thought we 
ought to get the record straight and that is why I asked these ques- 
tions. 

Representative Horrman. You wanted to show we are still in it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you through / 

Representative Horrman. No, nowhere near. I have only had 3% 
minutes so far, so do not get nervous. 

Representative Cuuporr. Just take your time. You may ask all the 
questions you want. 

- Representative Horrman. I surely will, but I am going to skip that 
pee about trying to unravel the relations because that is too long 

id I wanted to ask the other gentleman a question. 

‘Do you know whether or not Mr. Crawford was, by the Federal 
Government, barred from dealing with the Indians or transacting any 
other Federal business ? 

Mr. Skarra. No, ae know anything about it. 

Representative Horrman. I wanted to ask the other witness some 
questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to finish completely and 
then let Senator Neuberger ask questions ? 

Senator Neupercer. Why not let Mr. Weaver finish and then I 
will fo on. 

Representative Horrman. Our colleague, Mr. Mack, is here. He is 
in the district where the same situation exists to a certain extent. I 
was just wondering if he might ask a question or two. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think we have agreed and we set a prece- 
dent when we started out in Redding, Calif., that we would only 
allow members of the Senate committee and the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations ask questions, and since Mr. Mack is not on the 
committee—I have no objection to Mr. Mack making a statement if 
he wants to make it at this time—I do not think he should be allowed 
to take part in the questioning. 

Representative Horrman. Not even 1 or 2? There was no agree- 
ment tothat. If you are the chairman that goes. 

Representative CHuporr. I make the ruling in accordance with the 
rules of the House. Do you not remember Mr. Engle was present 
and I ruled he could not ask questions even though he was chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs? 

Representative Horrman. I thought I made a motion that visiting 
Congressmen be permitted to ask questions and we put it to a vote. 

Representative Cuuporr. And I voted it down. 

Representative Horrman. And you voted against it, and then I 
made a motion, did I not, that the ruling of the Chair should not be 
sustained and that again resulted in a tie which left the ruling over- 
ruled ? | | 

Representative Cuuporr. Then your motion fell because it was a tie 
vote. 

Representative Horrman. No. According to parliamentary pro- 
cedure you failed, because it was a tie. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Oh, no, 

Representative Horrman. Do you want to make a statement? 

Representative Mack. Not just now. I may at the Aberdeen hear- 


ing. 
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Represents ative Horrman. You spoke about the price of the timber. 
Did you get more for the timber prior to 1953 than you did afterward ¢ 
Mr. Weaver. I think, sir, that I was referring to conditions that 
appened to prevail at the time these particular sales were made. A 
rge offer made in 1951 resulted in consider able cor npetition, and a 
sale made in 1953, when the operators happened to be possibly in 
ther pessimistic frame of mind, resulted in lesser competition. At 
the present time, I might add, there is very active competition for 
various offerings of the Indian timber. 
Representative HorrMan. Did I ask you that? 
Mr. Weaver. No, sir. 
Representative Horrman. Will you answer the one I asked you? 
d vou get more or less for your timber in 1953, before or after 1953 ? 
Mr. Weaver. We have had more subsequent to 1953. 
Representative Horrman. After 1953? 
Mr. Weaver. Yes. 
Represents itive Horrman. And of course the low price was not due 
io the fact that Secretary Chapman sold it and the high price was not 
due to the fact that Secretary McKay sold it, was it’ It was due to 
natural competitive conditions, was it not? 

Mr. Weaver. I would say natural competitive conditions. 

Representative Horrman. Who was Secretary of the Interior did 
not have a thing to do with whether the price was high or low, did it ? 

Mr. Weaver. I could not say. 

Representative Horrman. They cannot inject politics into that, can 
they { 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That is what I thought. You spoke 
about short-term and long-term sales and, as I understand it, you are 
in favor of short-term and I assume smaller sales; are you not ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. From a purely financial standpoint, just 
dollars and cents, would not large long-term sales get more for the 
timber than the small ones? 

Mr. Weaver. That would depend upon the circumstances surround- 
ing the particular sale. The long-term sales were entered into in 
earlier days when we were trying to develop these Indian reservations. 

Representative Horrman. I know, but apparently we cannot do 
anything about that now. What I am talking about now is sales at 
the present and sales in the future. Is it not true that from a purely 
financial, dollar-and-cents standpoint long-term sales would get a 
higher price for the timber than small ones ? 

Mr. Weaver. I cannot support that, sir. I think the opposite would 
be true. 

Representative Horrman. You think that smaller sales to individ- 
uals would bring the Government more money ? 

Mr. Weaver. When you speak of a smaller sale, I would say any 
sale from 10 million to 50 million feet would be proper. It depends 
upon conditions in the particular area 

Representative Horrman. Did you | make a statement that a $5 mil- 


honsale wasasmallone? Isthat your statement ? 
Mr. Weaver. No, sir. 
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Representative Horrman. That is in some other forester’s stat 
ment. I read it last night. That is what I was thinking about 
Then, in your judgment and from your experience you think wr 
from now on it ‘would be better, from a purely dollar standpoint, t 
have short-term small sales in pre ference to large long-term sales ? 

Mr. Weaver. I would say within certain limitations. Our staff 
so small that we can’t handle numerous small sales. 

Representative Horrman. However, suppose you were properly and 
adequately staffed. All I am trying to do is to see if the financia 
interests of the Government just happen in this case to run along wit 
what I think, and what I think Senator Neuberger believes, the policy 
of taking into consideration the welfare of the little fellow, the sma! 
purchaser. Do yousee what Iam trying to get at? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Re aan itive He FMAN. Do you think, then, that it is not only 
for the—what do they call it—social and moral benefit of the peopl 
as a whole, but also for the financial benefit of the Nation at large t: 
make short-term, small sales? 

Mr. Weaver. I do. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you. It is not too often, Senator! 
that the tworun parallel. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Weaver, had you ever heard prior to today 
that politics entered into the price that you received at various times 
for Indian timber ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir; I haven't. 

Senator Neusercer. I had not either, so I am glad to know we coin 
cide on that. 

On page 7 you have a very good table and very informative on the 
average rate per thousand board-feet received during 1954 calendar 
year for various species of timber sold by the Portland office of the 
Indian Bureau in the Portland area. Have you ever made a com- 
parison of similar species and the prices received by the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Federal Forest Service just to see how 
those prices would check out ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir; we have. 

Senator Neusercer. About how do they check out in comparison ! 

Mr. Weaver. As I recall, we are very close on ponderosa pine and 
most other species. We may be a bit low on some of them. 

Senator Neugercer. You are close? I am seeking information. 
You are probably familiar with the speech I made about the prices 
received on the Quinault, are you not ? 

Mr. Weav er. I have heard of it, sir. 

Senator Neunercrr. And I was somewhat disturbed about prices 
Of course, on the Quinault you do not have pine. You have the 
coastal snecies of timber; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

Senator Nrusercer. Were not those prices very low? I am just 
seeking information. I am not capable of making a comparison such 
as you would be with all the figures you have. Were not those prices 
very low? 

Mr. Weaver. At the time the prices were entered into, sir, I think 
they were comparable with prices received in surrounding areas. 

Senator Nreupercer. They are no longer compar: able; are they ? 
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Mr. Weaver. I think they are reasonably comparable. 

Senator Neusercer. That they still are? 

Mr. Weaver. I believe so. 

Senator Neusercer. Under those long-term contracts. The reason 
[ ask is that when I checked in Washington with some of the people 

n the other agencies, just informally, not in writing, but when they 
were appearing before committees, they seemed to ‘think the y were 
rather low. I am not quoting them or anything, but they seem to be- 
lieve that some of those figures we had on the Quinault were quite low 
in price. 

In other words, let me just phrase a question: Are you still satis- 
fied with the prices being received on the Quinault 

Mr. Weaver. I think that they are reasonable in view of the recent 
idjustments that have been m: ide. 

Senator Neusercer. For example, Mr. Coburn has called my atten- 
tion to the prehearing report compiled by the staff of this committee or 
October 19, 1955, in discussing Indian timber prices, and I will fant 
yuote several sentences from the report. 

In terms of the economic interests of the Indians it would appear that this 
nolicy actually permits a subsidy to the timber operator at the expense of the in- 
iividual Indian. For example, stumpage rates for all types of merchantable 
imber on the Quinault Reservation average under the going rates for adjacent 

itional forest timber. For example, Douglas-fir is quoted at an average price 
f $14.78 per thousand feet and hemlock at about $5 per thousand feet under all 

tracts on the Quinault Reservation. The latest available figure for Douglas-tir 
prices on Forest Service competitive sales is $41.12 per thousand feet and hem- 
ock is $14.76 per thousand feet. 

According to this report the average Douglas-fir price on the Quin- 
ult is only about a third of that on the Forest Service sales and the 

mlock price is just slightly over, maybe about 40 percent, 38 or 40 
percent. How do you account for that? 

ir. Weaver. Sir, the present hemlock prices are around Ae and $8 

the Quinault. The Douglas-fir prices are up around $21 and $24. 
Douglas-fir is a very minor species on the Quinault and bli rises 
approximately 3 to 5 percent of the cut and it is out of the optimum 
range, IL believe. 

Senator Neupercer. When was your latest appraisal made on these 
prices ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. The latest appraisal was made during the past sum- 
mer and an adjustment was made on October 1. We had to make 
these adjustments in accordance with the terms of the contrac 

Senator NevBercer. You have made the appraisal, in other w ree 
since the issue was raised on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. Wraver. I have no knowledge of that, sir. We started it along 
n last February. We started our study then. 

Sen: itor NEUBERGER. You mentioned the latest price for hemlock is 
what; $7 on the Quinault ? 

Mr. Weaver. I mentioned that in approximate figures. I would 
have to consult the record. I believe that the price varies. I said 
from $7 to $8. It varies from $7 to $9. On one sale we have the 
hemlock price of $9. 

Senator Neunercer. Is that not a good deal less than the Fores 
Service prevailing prices? 

Mr. Weaver. I could not answer that, sir. 
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Senator Nrupercer. If the Forest Service price is $14.78, shoul 
this report be correct, it is a good deal less than the Forest Ser 
prevailing price, is it not ? 

Mr. Weaver. It is on those particular sales. I have no knowledy: 
of the circumstances and conditions surrounding the Forest Servic 
sales. 

Senator Neuspercer. Is the Rayonier Corp. one of the large corp: 
rations buying on the Quinault ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you know about what the average price: 
paid by Rayonier are ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. At the present time I think they are paying over =s 
for hemlock; I believe $16 for western redcedar. Those are the two 
principal species. 

Senator Neupercer. The reason I asked about Rayonier is that 
Rayonier has spearheaded nationally with its funds the attempt to 
bring about commercial logging in the Olympic National Park and | 
am just interested to know if the y expect to obtain timber that is now 
erowing inside the boundaries of Olympic N: oe Park at these 
prices. Are they one of your main customers on the ¢ ore ult ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct, sir. They hold the Crane Creel 
contract. > 

Senator Neupercer. Is that one of your larger contracts / 

Mr. Weaver. That was one of the larger contracts. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Weaver, for you 
cooperation and your help. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you through with Mr. Weaver? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I understood you to say you never knew 


of any case where politics entered into the sale of timber: is that 
right ? 
Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 
Representative Horrman. You do know of charges of discrimina- 


tion, and favoritism, and all that ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You have heard plenty of those, have you 
not ? 

Mr. Weaver. I have heard of them, yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Then I understood the Senator to say 
with reference to politics that he did not know of any, either, any 
political actions that had influenced the price of timber. I was just 
wondering if the Senator did not know that there was a charge before 
the committee here, the statement of Senator Scott, that politics had 
influenced the sale of timber. Maybe you did not see that statement. 

Senator Neunercer. We are talking about the price of timber being 
received. I do not know of any statement made by anybody except 
yourself that politics enters into this. Since this hearing began the 
only person I have heard bring politics into this is yourself. 

I have sat here now for quite a number of days. I have sat in on 
other hearings, and you are the only person I have heard bring politics 
into this. 

I made a speech on the floor of the Senate about the price of Indian 
timber. I would be glad to have it entered into the record. I do not 
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think you will find any reference in there to any political figure in any 
adverse sense at all. 

We are trying to find out what are the best policies for the public, 
for the people in the timber business, and for our Indian wards who 
own some of this timber: and you are the only person I have heard 
bringing politics into it, Mr. Hoffman. 

tepresentative HorrMan. That is fine. I am glad to have you say 
that. Jam telling you here and now that in my judgment the commit 
tee hearings, the subcommittee of the House—I do not say anything 
about the Senate; have had political implications from the very be 

ginning and they have now, and the pur pose of the committee, if I get 
it straight, was to dig up an old political issue dead and buried at the 
last election and to rehash it today, and I get that from the statement 
given to me by Senator Scott charging political influence on the part of 
the high officials in the Department and the hearings themselves 

If you have decided to duck it and run away from it because it has 
gotten too hot, that is all right with me. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are not charging the Senate with 
anything. All the charges you are making are against the House 
committee ? 

Representative Horrman. No: I do not charge the Senate commit- 
tee. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, this committee went out on 
the hearings both on power and timber, and every time something 
came up th: at you did not like—— 

Representative Horrman. Do you think anything came up that I 
did like? 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think so. It would be pretty 
hard to please you. 

Representative Horrman. Especially when I catch on to what is 
going on. I charged then ‘and I charge now that one of the purposes 
of that subcommittee of which you are chairman was and is to make 
political propaganda for the next election. Is there any doubt now 
about my charge? I can document it if you want it. 

Representative CHuporr. You can do anything about documenta- 
tion as far as I am concerned, but I say to you in the power hearings 
there was a definite demarcation between the Democratic and Republi- 
can power policy and that will be decided in 1956 at the election; but 
in these hearings here it appears to me that in every bit of the testi- 
mony I brought out in timber there are five factions on every problem, 
and there are Democrats and Republicans in every one of those fac- 
tions and it is not any political problem at all. It isa local, econ omic 
problem and we are try ing to find out some solution for it. Whether 
we will or not I do not know. But we are going to do our best to do it. 

This is a nonpolitical hearing and every time something comes up 
that you do not like or some body charges the administration with 
something- -they have a perfect right to charge the administration: 
this administration or any prior administration with anything they 
want—you immediately accuse me of being political. 

I want to say this to you: That it app ears to me that all you are 
try ing to do i is stop us from getting into the facts and that is all I want 
to hear; and I will do my best although I have no timber in my dis- 
trict and I cannot get : 1 single vote as a result of these hearings, to 
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work the problem out for the people of the Northwest because I think 
it is a genuine one and they really need the problem worked out as far 
as their economy is concerned because I can see little towns in Oregon 
that are going to dry up unless we can help them, and I hope we can do 
it. 

Representative Horrman. Are you through for this minute? 

Representative CuHuporr. I am through until you start again. 

Representative Horrman. You complained here when I got a little 
information from Mr. Heath. You kicked about that. You did not 
want that information. 

Representative Cuuporr. I put it in the record. There was no secret 
about it. I know that you have a password. 

Representative Horrman. You put it in the record after I sought it. 

Representative CHUDoFF. “You walk around here and say “Are you 
having trouble with Netzorg?” And that is the magic word. 

Representative Horrman. That is the fellow you buried in the 
woodpile. At the other hearings you trotted out that poor miner. 
Senator Scott gets him in again and tries to contrast him with a big, 
greedy corporation. You dropped that one so far. I do not think 
you will continue to, but what you have been trying to do all along 
is to show in the power hearings that the policy of the present admin- 

stration was wrong; you wanted to go back to the prior policy of 
public ownership. 

All you are trying to do here is to show that McKay and all under 
him are wrong and you want to go back to Chapman. That isa politi- 
eal issue and that is all it is. 

What we should do—and I agree with you on that; we should if we 
‘ould—is confine the hearings to a solution or an attempt to aid in 
the solution of these questions which have come up, and they are six 
in number and they are all set forth in the letter of Senator Murray. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I want to say this to 
you- 

Representative Horrman. Maybe I will reform some day. 

Representative Cuuporr. I said this before and I will say it again: 
As far as I am concerned there is no politics in these hearings and 
certainly any nature of politics that has been raised has been raised 
by you, and every time you raise it I am going to tell you again that 
there are no politic s, and I think the testimony de finite sly shows that 
it does not make any difference what your political party is. Some 
of these towns are Democratic towns; some are Republican towns. 
They have all kinds of people. 

I know one timber concern here has 3 or 5 partners and 3 of them 
are Democrats and 2 of them are Republicans, and they have a prob- 
lem. All they are doing is giving us facts, and I think they are sad 
facts and I think we can work the thing out if we make an honest 
effort to do it instead of calling each other names. 

Representative Horrman. I have not called you any names. I 
just said you were running a political propaganda machine. 

Representative Cuuporr. I deny that and let us get back to the wit- 
nesses. Do you have any further questions of Mr. Weaver? 

Representative Horrman. None at the moment. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions for Mr. Skarra, 
Senator Neuberger ? 
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Senator Neusercer. I would like to ask Mr. Skarra one. 

You are assistant area director of the regional office / 

Mr. SKarra. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. When the management specialists to handl 
the termination of the Klamath Reservation were appointed, or prior 
to their appointment, were you consulted ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. The appointment was made by the Secretary and inso 
far as our consultation was concerned, I don’t believe I was con 
sulted. J don’t believe there was a place for it. The Indians, how 
ever, were consulted before they were appointed. 

Senator Neurercer. But the regional office of the Bureau was n 
consulted before the identity of these appointments was announced ‘ 

Mr. Sxarra. Unless Mr. Foster would know; I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you, yourself, know of any consultation 
with the Indian Bureau as to who might be a capable and experienced 
specialist in the handling of these Indian resources ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Nrunercer. You do not know of any consultation to you 
knowledge with your office? 

Mr. Sxarra. No, sir. 

Senator Nevsercer. That is all. 

Representative Horrman. I have one more. The Indians were con 
sulted, were they not? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Went right back to the people? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right. 

Senator Nreupercer. Which Indians were consulted? How was the 
consultation carried out with the Indians? 

Mr. Sxarra. The area director was advised of the proposal and Mr. 
Foster, who is my superior, made several trips to the reservation. It 
was discussed. 

Senator Neupercer. I thought you said that you knew of no con- 
sultation with your office about the identity of the management 
specialists 

Mr. Sxarra. I misunderstood you then, sir. I understood you to 
say before they were named. 

Senator Neusercer. That is what my question was. I wanted to 
know if there was any consultation before—— 

Mr. Sxarra. Then I should correct my statement, sir. They did 
consult before they were officially named with our office. 

Senator Neusercer. They did? 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right. 

Senator Neupercer. Did your office approve the appointments ? 

Mr. Sxarra. Our office was not in a position to approve or dis- 
approve. The selection was to be made by the Secretary, but the point 
that I wanted to make was this: That as to a proposed selection of the 

gentlemen to serve as management specialists under the act, that in- 
formation was conveyed to Mr. Foster and then he in turn discussed 
these people. He got whatever information he could concerning them. 
He did not know them previously. Then he met with the Indians on 
the reservation in December. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs also met with the 
Indians and then the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at a general 
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council again discussed them in considerable detail in January of this 
year and their appointment was finally accomplished. It was in May, 
', of this year. 

fea itor Neusercer. What was the nature of the approval by the 
Indians? Was there a vote? Wastherea referendum? Was there a 
resolution ? 

Mr. Sxarra. I think it was by motion. The executive committee of 
the Klamath Tribe endorsed them. 

Senator Nevusercer. Actually I only know personally one of the 
men, Mr. Phillips. He is the only one I know personally. I may 
have met the others, but not to my knowledge, and if so only very 
cursorily. 

However, the reason I asked the question is because a great deal of 
complaining mail has come to my office from various members of the 
Klamath Tribe, the people who live on the Klamath Reservation, and 
that is the reason I am trying to find out what prior method of ratifica- 
tion there was, because I have been disturbed about these complaints, 
and the factions, and so on, which you are aware of just as well as I 
am; perhaps much more so. I have wondered if there was a satisfac- 
tory method of securing prior approval from the Klamath Tribe. 

Mr. Sxarra. I can’t answer why the continued factions and diffi- 
culties amongst the peoples themselves. That has been a matter of 
long standing, sir. However, I do know that the selection of the man- 
agement specialists was taken up with the tribe and, although it is not 
required by the act of Congress that the Indians approve, the executive 
committee did endorse and approve the selection of these three people. 

Senator NEvBERGER. Just one other question along that line: Did 
the executive committee also approve their salaries and their expenses ? 

Mr. Sxarra. Of course, the actual approval rested with the Secre- 
tary. 

Senator Neupercer. I understand, but in the course of 

Mr. Sxarra. Yes; they did. The executive committee made the 
suggestion that the salary be at the rate of $1,000 a month. The man- 
agement specialists did not propose that. They had thought they 
might serve on a per diem basis, but the Indians took the initiative 
and said they should be on a full-time employment basis. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Skarra. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Representative Cruuporr. Mr. Skarra, I just want to clear up a 
couple of things in my mind. Witt, Crawford, and another man are 
elected to something or other there. What committee are they on ? 

Mr. Sxarra. I have to say sometimes tribal politics are quite con- 
fusing. 

Representative Cuuporr. I understand. They have their differ- 
ences just like Mr. Hoffman and I have differences. 

Mr. Swarr. Actually, they were elected by referendum and their 
primary purpose is consultative between the management specialists 
and the tribe. 

Representative Cruporr. In other words, they would not have any 
right to approve or disapprove the managing specialists ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. Oh, no, sir. 

Representative Cuvuporr. They run between the tribe and the man- 
agement specialists and ask if there are any problems. 

Mr. Sxarra. That is right. 
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Representative Cuuporr. And then they report that back to the 
tribe / 

Mr. Sxarra. To the tribe or to the management specialists. 

Representative Cauporr. Which committee approved the manage- 
ment specialists ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. The executive committee. 

Representative Cuupvorr. Hlow many members does the executive 
committee have? 

Mr. Skarra. Ten. 

Representative Cuuporr. And they are elected by the tribe, too? 

Mr. Sxkarra. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are Witt, Crawford, and this other fellow 
on the executive committee ¢ 

Mr. Sxarra. Kirk is; yes. In fact he is chairman. 

Representative Cuvporr. How about Witt and Crawford ? 

Mr. Skarra. No; they are not. 

Representative Cuvporr. I can see how this problem has come 
up. Thank you very much, Mr. Skarra. 

Mr. Sxarra. Did you want for the record any written statement 
regarding that statement that you asked me? 

Mr. Cosurn. I think it is perfectly clear to me. I don’t know that 
it is clear to everybody else. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is there anything you want to call to 
the attention of this committee that will help us work out this problem ? 

Mr. Srarra. At Klamath? 

Representative Cuuporr. Klamath or any other place. We want 
to hear anything vou have to say if you have anything else to say. 

Mr. Sxarra. Thank you very much. I just appreciate having the 
opportunity. I just stepped in when I heard my name called, but I 
have nothing at this time. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Weaver, would you have anything to 
add that you think would help us in arriving at some solution of this 
Indian problem ? 

Mr. Weaver. I have nothing further to add, sir. 

Representative CHuporr. Thank you, Mr. Weaver. 

Your full statement will appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT—MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION OF INDIAN FORESTS OF THE 
PorRTLAND AREA 


THE INDIAN FORESTS OF THE PORTLAND AREA 


The Burean of Indian Affairs is responsible for management and protection 
against fire, destructive insects, and diseases of approximately 3,027,000 acres 
of forest land in the Portland area, comprising reservations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho. In addition approximately 2 million acres of range and 
brush lands are protected against fire. According to the best information avail- 
able the forest lands support a total merchantable timber stand of approxi- 
mately 17,504,000 thousand feet, board measure. An additional volume of 883.000 
thousand feet, board measure, is estimated for lands presently considered non- 
commercial because of inaccessibility or because they support inferior timber 
species. Technological improvements in logging, growing scarcity of timber, 
and changing utilization standards may soon cause these stands to be of com- 
mercial importance. Exhibit A of the appendix shows for trust lands in-tribal 
and individual allotment status the timbered areas and volumes of cutover and 
uncut lands and the estimated annual sustained vield capacity in thousand 
feet board measure. These data are summarized by reservations. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY FOR MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN FORESTS 


The Federal Government has a trustee responsibility toward Indian p 
erty, both tribal and individual (so far as restrictions with respect to the 
have not been removed by congressional authority). The Indians are entit 
to full beneficial interest, but as trustee the United States can exercise a 
measure of control. This has been confirmed by the courts. 

Mhe first general authorization for sale of live timber from tribal and allot 
land was the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 855-857), of which section 7 perta 


to tribal lands, while section 8 pertains to individual allotments. Most of ¢} 
ales of Indian timber subseyuent to 1910 have been accomplished under 
provisions of this act. 


Section 6 of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 9a&t 
rovides that: “The Secretary of the Interior is directed to make rules and r« 
ations for the operation and management of Indian forestry units on 
principle of sustained-yield management * *” This act applies specifically 
tribes that have accepted it in accordance with its provisions. It is also tl 
policy of the Secretary to manage non-Indian Reorganization Act timberlands i 
accordance with the principle of sustained yield wherever timber is availa! 
in sufficient quantity to render such economically feasible. 

The policies of the Secretary with respect to timber cutting under authorit 
of the above acts are embodied in General Forest Regulations, part 61, title 25 
Code of Federal Regulations. These rules specifically direct the conservative 
use of the forest resources on Indian reservations and outline methods of 
administration. 

Forest management and protection are financed by gratuity appropriations b; 
Congress and by appropriated and local funds made available by the various 
tribes. Where management is by gratuity funds, 90 percent of gross timber 
sales proceeds is credited to the account of the tribe, or of the individual Indian 
allotment owner, and 10 percent is taken into the United States Treasury as ar 
administrative charge in accordance with the act of February 14, 1920 (4) 


Stat. 415; 25 U. 8S. C. 418), as amended. 


t 
I 
l 


INDIAN RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 


Where tribes have accepted the Indian Reorganization Act of June 13, 194 
it is mandatory that their approval be obtained for plans for management and 
protection of the Indian forests. On non-Indian Reorganization Act lands it is 
the policy of the Secretary that management and protection plans obtain Indian 
approval. 

In the execution of management plans, in conformity with law and policy 
the conditions and minimum acceptable stumpage price of proposed timber sales 
must be approved by the Indians. For tribal lands such approval is expressed 
through appropriate resolution by the tribal governing body. For individua! 
allotments approval is usually expressed by powers of attorney signed by the 
allottee owners. Such powers of attorney grant the superintendent authority 
to sell the timber and to enter into sales contracts for and on behalf of the allot- 
tee owners. 

Once the timber is sold, timber sale contracts covering tribal timber must be 
approved by the tribal governing body and must be signed by the chairman and 
secretary of such body. In the case of individual allotments the superintendent 
usually has authority to sign the sales contract through power of attorney. In 
rare instances the allottee owners may insist on signing the contract. 

It is the policy of the Bureau to encourage increasing participation by the 
tribes in the financing of their forest management and protection programs 
Where forest management and fire presuppression are entirely financed by ap 
propriated tribal funds, no deduction is made from gross timber-sales receipts 
in accordance with the act of February 14, 1920. On the Klamath and Umatilla 
Reservations of the Portland area forest management and fire presuppression 
are now entirely financed from appropriated tribal funds. Where such activi- 
ties are partially financed from appropriated tribal funds the tribes share in the 
10 percent deduction to the percentage that their contribution bears to the 
total cost, both gratuity and appropriated tribal. The Yakima, Warm Springs, 
and Colville Tribes now contribute toward forest management and protection 
As above indicated, the Klamath Tribe fully finances forestry work. 
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addition to the above fire suppression and insect and disease coutrol funds 
appropriated by Congress on an emergency basis. Also local tribal funds are 
asionally allocated by the various tribes for management or protection 


NATURE OF THE WORK 


Forest management 

Forest management includes forest inventorying (cruising and type mapping 
owth studies; preparation of management plans; preparation of and ad 
ertisement of sales; administration of sales, including supervision, marking 
f trees to be cut, scaling of cut trees or logs to determiue merchantable vol 
mes and amounts due from purchasers, and disposal of logging slash; aj 
raisal and reappraisal of stumpage prices in accordance with contractual pre 
sions and trends in the lumber industry. It should be noted that the seal 
nd money records must be kept separately for tribaily owned timber and fo: 
ich individually owned trust allotment. 


‘rotection 


Protection includes protection against fires, which includes, besides actua 
ippression of fires, all of the necessary fire protection activities, such as 
maintenance of protection trails, telephone lines, radios, fire-fighting equipment 
wkout towers and guard stations, and the employment, training, and super 
ision of part-time lookouts and fire-control aides. Cooperative agreements ar‘ 
ntered into with other protection agencies, both public and private. 

Protection against insects and disease includes spraying to control defoliating 
ects, such as the spruce budworm, and identification and treatment of trees 
infested with bark beetles. Direct control of destructible insects and diseases 
is conducted under general supervision of forest entomologists and pathologists 
f the Branch of Yorest Research, Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, with funds transferred from the Department of Agriculture under 
provisions of the Forest Pest Control Act of June 25, 1947 (Public Law 110, 80th 
Cong., ch. 141, 1st sess). 





THE TOOLS WE WORK WITH 


The tools we work with in management of the Indian forests are personnel 
and funds, forest inventories, access roads, protection facilities and equipment, 
research, and cooperation with other agencies. 

Personnel 

The forest management and protection staff of the Portland area consists of 
106 year-long employees, including 55 professional foresters. Of the professional 
foresters, three are Indian. Of the 51 subprofessional employees, 33 are Indian, 
while 18 are non-Indian. In addition, during periods of fire danger, 128 part- 
time fire-control aides are employed for manning fire lookout stations and guard 
stations and for patroling. Practically all of these are Indian. See exhibit B 
of appendix for details pertaining to the various reservations. 

Budgets 

The total forest-management and fire-presuppression budget for the Portland 
area for the fiscal year 1956 amounts to $726,594, including $455,668 in gratuity 
funds and $270,926 in appropriated tribal funds. For adjusted forestery budgets 
for the last 5 fiscal years for the various reservations, refer to exhibit C of 
appendix. 

Forest inventories 

Prerequisite to effective management of any forest property is an accurate 
forest inventory showing where the timber is, how much there is by species, and 
potential growth by species and by areas. From such data there can be formu- 
jated management plans and cutting budgets. Since trees are living, growing 
organisms that are harvested by man and that are subject to death from acci- 
dents, diseases, and insects, it is necessary that flexibility be stressed in man- 
agement plans. Such flexibility is obtained by periodic reinventory of the forest, 
which is entirely feasible with respect to cost under modern photogrammetric 
and sampling methods. 
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Inventory and growth data are completely inadequate for the Indian reser- 
vations of the Portland area. 


Access roads 

Access roads are also essential if any forest property is to be properly managed 
and protected. Access roads can be developed through the timber-sales programs 
but in such process it is not always possible to harvest overmature timber before 
it deteriorates or to salvage trees killed or damaged by fires, windthrow, insects, 
or disease. Also, if the operators are to construct the roads the stumpage owner 
must accept a considerably lower price for his product. Once the access-road 
system is constructed, it is essential that it be maintained to enable proper 
timber harvesting during the second and subsequent cutting cycles. Roads are 
absolutely essential for forest protection. 

Most of the Indian forest roads were constructed during the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps program or by timber sales operators. The Branch of Roads 
is now responsible for construction and maintenance of roads on Indian lands 
in accordance with part 261, title 25, Code of Federal Regulations. This branch 
does not receive funds for construction of forest roads and funds for maintenance 
are inadequate for the presently existing forest-road system. 

It appears that the access-road program as it relates to public forest lands 
has not been applicable to Indian forest lands. However, access-road needs 
for Indian forest lands have been presented at two congressional hearings. For 
a detailed presentation of such needs reference is made to hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States 
Senate, 81st Congress, ist session, May 25 and 31, 1949, particularly to the 
detailed tabulation on page 162. Subsequently, part of the roads listed in the 
above tabulation have been developed by timber sales operators. 


Protection facilities 

Protection facilities, including telephone lines, lookout towers, and guard 
stations were largely constructed during the Civilian Conservation Corps pro- 
gram. Many of these facilities, particularly the telephone lines, have since 
seriously deteriorated because of lack of funds for maintenance. With limited 
funds available we have attempted to supplant the telephone lines with modern 
shortwave radios because of the greatly improved performance and cheaper 
maintenance of these units. 

3ecause of greatly increased hazard since pioneer days, particularly in the 
ponderosa-pine forests, there is need of modern, specialized fire suppression 
equipment, including light crawler tractor and plow units and trucks adequate 
to transport these units; portable pumpers, tankers with pumps, and light 
4-wheel-drive trucks for transportation of personnel. Each of these units should 
have shortwave radio. 

Without adequate protection against fire, substantial losses will be sustained 
with return of drought years and management plans will be seriously disrupted. 


Research 

For research and improvements in management, silviculture, and protection 
we rely principally on the Branch of Forest Research of the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. We have excellent working relation- 
ships with the silviculturists, entomologists, and pathologists of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, and on many occasions, at 
our request, they have visited the various reservations forests to advise and 
assist us with various problems. 

Though our Branch of Forestry is concerned primarily with fieldwork and 
administration, a number of our professional foresters have pursued various 
lines of research of significance in management, silviculture, and protection, 
largely on their own time. 


Cooperation with other agencies 

Our management and protection jobs would be more difficult were it not for 
cooperation received from other agencies, both public and private. We have 
during emergencies received excellent cooperation in fire detection and sup- 
pression from the Forest Service and from the various State and association 
protection organizations. In return we have on occasion helped them. The 
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timber sales contracts stipulate that the various operators have certain respon 
sibilities in detection of and suppression of fires. Aimost without exception 
the operators have given excellent cooperation. Cooperation in research and 
insect and disease control have already been discussed. Currently, we are 
cooperating with the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, Oregon State 
Forest Research and the Western Pine Association in the development of a log 
svrading system for east-side Douglas fir, western larch, and white fir, the 
common associates of ponderosa pine. We also are cooperating with the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management in developing a more uniform and 
jnore accurate system of timber appraisal. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


1 


During the calendar year 1954, 361,173,000 feet, board measure, with a return 
ot $6,080,404 for stumpage, Were cut under contract on Indian reservations of 
the Portland area. 

Following are the volumes and values of sales by timber species : 





Volume, 

Species thousand Value A ver te 
feet board per thousand 
measure 

Ponderosa pine 185, 744 $4, 685, 746 $25. 23 
W hite fir 17, 781 #8, 144 52 
Douglas-fir ‘ 38, 426 268, 840 700 
Vestern larch 8, 554 36, 091 4. 22 
Lodgepole pine 855 4, 425 5.17 
Western white pine 6 167 27.83 
Western red cedar 22, 472 37, 331 10. 56 
Sugar pine 4 | 8, 361 244, 502 20. 24 
Red alder 7 29 4.14 
Sitka spruce 14, 324 153, 997 10. 75 
Western hemlock 63, 569 346, 434 5. 45 
Cottonwood 1,073 4, 685 4. 37 
Bigleaf maple | 1 | 6 6. 00 

Total 361, 173 6, O80, 404 16. 84 


Exhibit D of the appendix shows total volume and value of timber cut under 
contract by reservations for the years 1950 to 1954, inclusive. It will be noted 
that for each reservation volumes cut for each year may be compared in the 
column to the extreme right with estimated annual sustained-yield capacity, 
taken from exhibit A. In a number of instances, on the Warm Springs, Umatilla, 
and western Washington reservations, it will be noted that yearly cut has ex 
ceeded the estimated sustained-yield capacity. It has been necessary to increase 
the cut on these reservations because of severe losses caused by insect attack 
and overmaturity. We are trying, through sanitation-salvage logging operations 
in the pine forests, to harvest overmature, deteriorating, highly beetle susceptible 
trees by the saw before they are lost to the beetles. 

Also during the calendar year 1954, 163 fires, with a burned area of 5,283 
acres, were controlled on reservations of the Portland area. Included are 4,038 
acres of grassland that burned on the Fort Hall Reservation in southern Idaho 
Exhibit E of the appendix shows for each reservation the number of fires con- 
trolled during each of the years 1950 to 1954, inclusive, the total acres burned, 
total cost of suppression and total damage. 

While these data indicate a reasonably good record in fire suppression, it 
should be remembered that moisture conditions have generally been favorable 
during this period. As has been indicated, the Bureau is basically weak in 
fire prevention and presuppression and hazard has increased greatly since earlier 
days. In the years 1938 to 1940 inclusive, during a drought period, the Indian 
forests suffered a number of very destructive fires. With the inevitable return 
of drought conditions serious trouble can be anticipated, unless the fire-fighting 
organization is greatly strengthened. There need be no complacency with the 
present situation. 
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ANALYSIS OF WORKLOAD AND EXPENDITURES 


Following is an analysis of workload and expenditures for the Portland area 
for the fiscal year 1955. 








Total Total Unit (based on | Cost per 
man- expendi- calendar year unit 
years tures production) 
| 
1. Forest management 70 433, 502 | 361,173 M b, m-- $1. 20 
1.1 iber cru and management plan 9 68, 475 19 
1.2 ‘limber and forest product sales 55 332, 235 92 
1.21 Contracts Ree we 55 331, 713 | 92 
1.211 Preparation = Sau 9 54, 978 15 
1.212 Super mn 15 | 1038, 645 - 2 
1.213 Marking : s 42, 481 | 12 
1.214 Sealir eunie 23 130, 609 — { 36 
22 Permits (cas! 522 aa j 
13 All other sai 6 32, 792 } .09 
2. Forest pest control ! 1,094 | 5,272,593 acres 
Fire control . 37 161, 045 a .03 
3.1 Prevention and presuppression--.-.. 36 153, 167 03 
3.2 Suppression ‘ l 7, 878 
$4. Total? acm eiiaies a 107 599, 330 
1 Forest pest contro] funds transferred from Agriculture not included. 


2 41 man-years and $224,208 of these amounts came from tribal funds. 


Discussion 
Fees deducted for administrative expense under authority of the act of Febru- 
ary 14, 1920, and deposited in the Treasury of the United States amounted to 
$447,917 for the fiscal year 1955. This may be compared with an expenditure 
of $375,122 of appropriated gratuity funds for forest management and presup- 
pression. 
APPENDIX 


Exhibit A—Forested areas under management and protection, Portland area. 

Exhibit B—Summary of forestry personnel by reservation. 

Exhibit C—Adjusted forestry budgets, fiscal years 1952 to 1956, inclusive. 

Exhibit D—Volume and value of timber cut by reservation and by years (annual) 
(under contract only). 

Exhibit E—Number of fires controlled by years, total acres burned, total cost 
and total damage, 1950 to 1954, inclusive. 
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Summary of forestry personnel, by reservation 
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Exuisrr E.—Number of fires controlled by years, total acres burned, total cost, 
and total damage, 1950 to 1954, inclusive 





Number of fires Total 
Reservation = : acres Total Total 
burned st d 4 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Klamath 4 Qs 76 40) 52 2 646 %. 725 8, 102 
Warm Springs 11 14 29 32 32 359 6, S1¢ 32, 191 
Un — 3 3 2 7 4 559 R15 512 
Yaki 20 32 46 29 30 6, 390 11, 543 1, 783 
W est om Washington 10 15 4 9 3 994 ), 238 }, 822 
Col ille ind Spokane 43 58 58 182 3 12, 937 65. 125 109. 199 
os 1 Idaho 5 22 20 | 15 3 195 2, 244 4, 528 
rt i: iH 13 7 7 | 3 4 9, 024 2 028 6, 289 
Total 199 249 242 317 163 33, 904 120, 534 218, 426 


Representative Cuuporr. Is a representative of the Bureau of Land 
Management in the room? They are the next agency that is going to 
be asked to testify. 

Would you come up, please? Do you have some statements for the 
committee, Mr. Doyle ? 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES F. DOYLE, AREA ADMINISTRATOR, AREA 
1, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR; TRAVIS M. TYRRELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FORESTRY 
AND RANGE, AREA 1; JAMES WATTS, FORESTER, ROSEBURG 
FOREST DISTRICT; OTTO KRUEGER, FORESTER, SALEM FOREST 
DISTRICT; LESTER C. DUNN, FORESTER, EUGENE FOREST DIS- 
TRICT; EUGENE K. PETERSON, FORESTER, MEDFORD FOREST 
DISTRICT; AND ROSS A. YOUNGBLOOD, FORESTER, COOS BAY 
FOREST DISTRICT 


Mr. Dore. I delivered the statements. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Would you please identify 
yourself for the record and then proceed, a Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, my name is James F. Doyle, area ad 
ministrator, area 1, Bureau of Land Se eees. Portland, Oreg. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this joint committee. 

My remarks will be limited, for the most part, to the management of 
the timber resources on the so-called O. and C. lands in western Oregon. 
These lands originally were included in two congressional grants: 
ae the major portion of the lands in a grant to the Oregon & 

‘alifornia Railroad Co. by the act of July 25, 1866 (14 Stat. 239), as 
- incentive to the construction of a railroad from Portland, Oreg., to 

California; and two, the balance in a grant to the State of Oregon, 
later transferred to the Southern Oregon Co., by the act of March 3, 
1869 (15 Stat. 340), to aid in building a military wagon road from 
Coos Bay to the town of Roseburg, Oreg. Certain terms regarding 
sale of the grant lands were violated. The violations led to litigation 
and to the act of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), which returned the unsold 
portion of the lands to Federal ownership. 

At the present time there are approximately 2 million acres of 
QO. and C. lands being administered by the Bureau of Land Manage 
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ment. The act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874), under which the 
). and C, lands are administered provides that the 

lands shall be managed for permanent forest production, and the timber thereon 
iall be sold, cut, and removed in conformity with the principle of sustained vield 

for the purpose of providing a permanent urce of timber supply, protecting 

watersheds, regulating streamflow, and contributing to the economic stability of 

local communities and industries, and providing recreational facilities. 

In order to carry out this mandate of Congress, the full sustained 
yield allowable cut should be offered for sale annually, particularly 
where there is a short supply of private timber available for purchase, 
The O. and C. Act established a tentative allowable cut of 500 million 
board-feet per year, pending studies to determine the correct figure. 
Immediately upon creation of the O. and C. administration in 1938, 
its staff began the job of checking and adjusting these figures. This 
work resulted in 1945 in an allowable cut adjustment to 606,664,000 for 
all of O. and C. lands. including the so-called controverted lands, which 
are now being administered by the United States Forest Service. 

In 1947. based on additional studies, the allowable cut was raised 
to 645.751.000 board-feet. which ineluded 122,251,000 board-feet from 
QO. and C. controverted lands. This cut was established on the best 
inventory cd: ata then available but ore und eruising was too slow to 
reflect the increasing utilization of timber formerly unmarketable. 
BLM consequently turned to the new technique of aerial surveys, 
authent} Syn by random field sampling. 

In 1954, on the basis of the new more intensive inventory, the allow- 
able eut ‘oe QM. and C. lands, exclusive of the controverted, was boosted 
from 523,500,000 board-feet to 534.500,000. Another increase was 
announced on October 14. 1955. raising the cut to 588.200.000 board- 
feet. Additional announcements will be made from time to time as 
inventories are remade. Inventories now redone—about 25 percent of 
he total job—have resulted in an average increase of 31 percent over 
previous allowable cut figures for the specific areas covered. 

While we believe that the remaining areas to be inventoried will 
show a substantial increase in timber volumes, it is extremely hazard- 
ous to make adjustments in the allowable cut on the basis of the work 
done to date. The 31 percent figure is not an average which can be 
applied to each of the areas still to be inventoried. In some areas 
the inventory showed an increase in volumes of 100 percent. In other 
areas the inven tory showed only slight increase in volume. Conse- 
quently each area must be considered separately. 

In the last 3 years, the Bureau’s O. and C. sales have totaled 107 
percent of the allowable cut, the first time sales have reached this 
limitation. For the last 5 years, the allowable cut stands at 95 percent, 
and for the 17 years of management under the O. and C. Act, at 83 
percent. Al! these figures exclude the controverted O. and C. 

The rapid increase in the number of sawmills in Oregon has caused 
tremendous pressure for more logs. This economic struggle has mani- 
fested itself in a 1,700 percent jump in the value of O. and C. timber 
in the last 17 years, as evidenced by bid prices: $1.96 per thousand in 
1939 as against $35.28 per thousand in 1955. 

This has been accompanied by intensified competition between big 
and little operators, as well as within those two general categories. 
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The opinions of operators as to policies are influenced a rily by 
whether the individual operator has private timber available or must 
eut solely from public lands. 

As a consequence, BLM has been the focal point of conflicting pres 
sures for both bigger and small sized timber sales, new cruising methods 
and new methods of appraising timber values. 

Since January 1, 1952, the period of BLLM’s intensive salvage pro- 
oram, 1,666 snles were made of which 70 percent—1,1lo4—was salvage. 
Total volume of these 1,666 sales was 2,177.903,000 board-feet, which 
included 965.000 board-feet, or 47 pe reent, of salvage timber. 

Average volume of individu: il sales has varied from a high of : 


000 board-feet in 1940 to a low of 1,089,000 board-feet in 1954. The 
oreatest number of sales has been in the range between 500.000 and 
1.500.000 board-feet. Over 73 percent of the volume and 88 percent 


of the sales have been less than 5 million board-feet in size. Only 12 
pe reent of the volume and ¥Y percent of the sales have been over 10 
million board-feet. 

In terms of total sales value, O. and C. timber has increased from 

595.096.94 in 1939 to $17,594,082. 50 in 1955. J he $40.424.924.63 value 
°F sales in the last 3 years exceeds that of the previous 10 years 

Competition for O. and C. timber was at an all-time high in fiscal 
year 1955. Two hundred sixty-seven, or 85 percent, of the 315 adver- 
tised sales received competition. This competition resulted in sale 
prices showing an increase of 70 percent above the appraised prices. 

BLM has been criticized on occasion because of the large ditference 
between appraised prices for the timber and the bid prices. On one 
hand, the criticism has been that the appraised prices must be too low. 
On the other hand, the Federal timber-selling agencies have been 
accused of starting an inflationary spiral in the lumber industry by 
appraising timber too high. At the present time a cooperative study 
is being made by BLM, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Forest 
Service for the purpose of developing a coordinated and more efficient 
appraisal system. Pending the completion of the study, BLM has 
adopted an interim economic appraisal correction which we believe 
will more nearly reflect the results of competitive sales of O. and C 
timber in western Oregon. 

It is Bureau policy not to offer timber for sale unless access is 

vailable for all prospective bidders. Such access is obtained in three 
Ways: 

(1) Through the construction of access roads under terms of 
Bureau timber-sale contracts. 

(2) Through the use of private logging roads by agreement. 

(3) Through the acquisition and construction of access roads 
with appropriated funds in advance of timber sales. 

There are more than 5,241 separate parcels of O. and C. and public- 
domain lands in western Oregon. Almost every tract is an access 
problem because almost everyone is intermingled in a checkerboard 
pattern with lands in other ownerships. Access roads leading to these 
tracts must generally be located in accordance with the topography 
of the lands. Since topography bears no relation to property lines, 
it is usually necessary to cross one or more tracts of private land in 
order to reach Government-owned tracts. 
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More than 1,000 miles of roads have been built by purchasers of 
). and C. timber. New roads are being constructed by these pur 
chasers at the rate of about 140 miles per year. These roads are 
located either on Government lands or on acquired easements whicl: 
have been obtained from private parties who own the intermingled 
land. <A total of 172 easements have been acquired. Of these, 156 
have been acquired during the last 3 years, including 8 by 
condemnation. 

More than 1,200 miles of private logging roads in O. and C. areas 
have been made available for use by purchasers of BLM timber 
through the negotiation of reciprocal right-of-way agreements. In 
other words, the Bureau and the private landowners have negotiated 
agreements whereby they have traded rights-of-way across their 
respective lands. The Bureau has negoti: ited and executed 416 such 
agreements during the last 5 years. 

Work has been started on 323.6 miles of access roads with funds ap- 
propriated by Congress. ‘This work includes such activities as plan- 
ning, surveying, acquisition ot rights- of- way or construction. 

The access-road program was proposed early in 1948. A contract 
authorization of $200,000 was approved by Congress in fiscal 1950, 
but could not be used because no funds were available for e1 iwineering. 
Congress carried the appropriation over and added $400,000—a total 
of $600,000—in fiseal 1951 

An additional $700,000 was peneanenien in 1952. 

Severe damage in O. and C. lands, from the serious blowdown of 
1951 and the ensuing beetle kill, of epidemic proportions, caused Con- 
gress to speed a road program. Appropriations for fiscal 1953 were 
$2,750,000; for 1954, $2,000,000; for 1955, $2,486,000 5 and for 1956, 
$2,260,000. 

In all except the first two appropriations for access roads, Congress 
provided that the Treasury should be reimbursed out of that share 
of O. and C. income which goes to the O. and C. counties. 

In the past the following guidelines have been used for the pro- 
graming of individual access roads to be constructed with appropriate 
funds: 

(1) Predominate Government ownership of timberlands. 

(2) Old growth or salvage timber where no roads or inadequate 
roads are available. 

(3) Where the cost of construction is so great that it would be im- 
practical to require pure hasers of Government timber to construct the 
roads asa condition of their timber purchase contract. 

These guidelines result in certain instances in Government construc- 
tion of roads in extremely rough terrain; for example, those over the 
top of the Coast Range between Eugene and Reedsport. The costs to 
date have averaged $72,378 per mile. 

At this point I would like to comment on a statement made by Mr. 
Ed Stamm, vice president of the Crown-Zellerbach Co. yesterday. 
He criticized the Federal agencies rather severely for expending too 
much money for access ro: ids. U pon being questioned by the commit- 
tee, however, he gave some figures with respect to the costs of the 
Molalla Forest ro: a He said that the replacement cost of the first 20 
miles was $1.5 million. That would result in a cost of $75,000 a mile. 
He also referred to the replacement cost of 12 other miles as $800,000, 
and that would be $67,000 a mile. 
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(See also, pp. 1217, 1219.) 

The Bureau of Public Roads does the engineering and supervises 
construction of these access roads. They are built to optimum stand- 
ards for permanent use, taking into account the ext remely rough ter- 
rain and the heavy volumes of timber which must be moved over them. 
The standards were chosen to provide for the cheapest log transporta- 
tion over a long period of time. 

The significant fact of our access-road program is that, despite 
the thousands of separate tracts with which we must deal, we have been 
able to obtain sufficient access, through the three methods I have de- 
scribed, to sell our sustained-yield allowable cut. 

A reforestation program has been in progress on the O. and © 
lands since the O. and C. Administration was organized in 1938 
and even some before under the CCC program. However, the work 
done before fiscal 1951 was spasmodic, depending largely on the avail- 
ability of emergency personnel such as the CCC’s and the conscientious 
ob jee tors. The results were likewise spasmodic, due principally to 
lack of trained personnel to properly supervise the projects. 

Since 1954, our appropriations have a a more positive re 
forestation program. This has resulted in the pl: inting of 8.213.000 
seedlings on 10,443 acres, and the seeding of an additional 10,682 
acres with 5,446 pounds of seed. The costs have been at the average 
rate of $21.64 per acre for planting and $8.97 per acre for seeding. 

However, as important as is this progress, it is not fast enough. We 
have been cutting at an average rate of 24,000 acres a year. On nearly 
all of this acreage it would be good economics to replant or reseed 
immediately after logging. This, plus an estimated 100,000 acres or 
more of old, non-re-stocked burns and cutover, creates an extremely 
urgent need for a much expanded reforestation program. 

BLM forest districts have intensified scaling of scaling of sample 
areas to provide a check against the accuracy of cruises. Another 
check is commonly prov ided by numbering and tagging certain trees 
during cruises and then obtaining the actual scale either from BLM 
personnel or the operator during logging. 

With respect to the inte nsification of check cruises, BLM has: 

(1) Made 314 check cruises in the last 3 years, or 84 percent 
of the 376 made since 1941. 

(2) Conducted 18 cruiser training schools in the last 3 years, 
double those of all previous years. 

(3) Received cutout scale reports of completed sales totaling 
1,672,345,000 board-feet since 1948. These have been checked 
against cruises of 1.611.759.000 board-feet for the same sales. in- 
dicating a scale overrun of only 60,586,000 board-feet, or less than 
4 percent despite the fact that O. and ©, loggers commonly remove 
and seale a considerable volume of subm: irginal logs. 

(4) Intensified cruises as evidenced by the fact that they cur- 
rently average 25,000 board-feet per acre; whereas, in 1939 the 
average for all timber sales was 16,000 board-feet per acre. The 
increase is 56 percent. 

Marketing area restrictions, based on 12 master units, were estab- 
lished by secretarial orders in 1946 and 1947. Movements of O. and C, 
logs to market were limited to these 12 geographical areas. Bound- 
areles were drawn to accommodate Moot log-flow transportation 
routes insofar as possible, and to include communities and industries 
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historic ally de spe ndent on proc e ssing O. and C. timber. Prim: ary man 
ufacture within the marketing area in which it was grown was required 
for each O. and C. log. 

The local marketing area plan was designed to foster the develop- 
ment of sawmills and other wood-using industries in all localities of 
western Oregon. In part, this was for the purpose of obtaining better 
and more complete utilization of timber and in part to provide favor- 
able employment conditions for local labor. ‘The two go together. 

When this management plan was prepared, various localities of 
western Oregon containing —_— ant timber resources had none, or 
very inadeqaute manufacturing facilities. Much timber was being 
cut and high graded for the best ao which were the only ones able 

to stand the cost of shipping to distant markets. The lower grades 
of logs, constituting a large proportion of every timber stand, com- 
monly were left on the ground as logging waste and burned. There was 
urgent need of halting this economic waste. Local milling facilities 
were needed to accomplish more complete utilization of this impor- 
tant resource. Now every locality has multiplicity of mills providing 
favorable employment conditions. 

As already has been mentioned, we have evidence that the mar- 
ketable portion of the average acre of timber has increased at least 
56 percent. Currently integration of sawmills, plywood mills, and 
pulp mills is taking place all up and down western Oregon at a rapid 
rate. This latter development leads to practically complete utiliza- 
tion of the timber brought out of the woods and still greater employ- 
ment of labor in proportiton to timber used. Sustained-yield manage- 
ment of timber resources can be expected to give even greater impetus 
to this trend. 

In these comments it is not intended to give the impression that the 
O. and C. Act of 1937 and the sustained- yield management plan pro- 
vided by it were responsible for the tremendous changes of recent 
years in the forest industry of western Oregon. They did play an 
active part however, and have facilitated desirable conservation trends 
during the forest indus try boom which followed World War II and 
imposed such heavy demands upon the timber resources. 

Since the m: arketing area plan was established, the forest industry 
in western Oregon has undergone almost revolutionary development 
in size, number, and diversification. Competition for logs has re- 
sulted in requests for abolition of marketing areas, but at the same 
time, other requests have been received for more restrictive marketing 
regulations in some localities. 

Marketing area boundaries are under study by BLM and a Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A hearing has been scheduled for January 20, 
1956. in response to a request by Clatsop County that it he included 
in the lower Columbia River marketing area. Several other market- 
ing area changes have been suggested and are receiving consideration. 

In the meantime, Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay an- 
nounced on October 14 that he has approved publication of an amend- 
ment to existing regulations to permit the lifting of marketing restric- 
tions governing salvage timber sales when deemed necessary for speedy 
utilization. 

I have mentioned some of the major accomplishments in the man- 
agement of the O. and C. lands. As substantial as these are we realize 
that more effort is needed. 
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While it is true that we have attained the allowable cut in timber 
sales during the past 3 years, it is also recognized that 75 percent of 
the present allow: able cut figures are based on out-of-date inventories 
and that new inventories generally are resulting in increases in the 
allowable cut. 

Representative (Crnuporr. Mr. Doyle, I see that your statement goes 
on for 3 or more pages. I just wonder if we could not stop you at 
that point and we will recess until 1:30 for lunch. Then we will 
sume at that point. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee stands adjourned until 
1:50. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at. 1:60 p.m.) 

AFTER RECESS 


Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 
Mr. Doyle, will you continue your statement where you left off 
before the luncheon recess, please / 





Mr. Doyir. Yes, si 

We have been carrying a moderate inventory program along with 
our other forestry activities. Progress on the “Business as usual” 
inventory program is not fast enough to keep pace with the rapidly 
developing industrial revolution in the forest products industry. At 
the current rate of progress, completion of the present inventory would 
take from 6 to 7 years longer. We have initiated action for funds te 
compress this program into 3 years and in addition step up its intensity 
to secure muc +h more complete and detailed information on the con 
tent and condition of the timber on the O. and C, lands. 

As rapidly as new data become available, new allowable cuts will 
be announced and timber sales plans made to conform. Pr: paring 
and processing these additional sales will take more eo 
Furthermore, if we are to properly manage these lands for the long 
pull more intensive planning, appraisal, layout, and supervision of 
sales are required. 

We are maine our present allowable cut of 588 million, and a little 
over, on account of the necessity to clean up windblown and bug-killed 
timber, at a waeel cost to the Government of about 50 « ‘ents per 1,000 
board feet. This cost includes personnel directly concerned in the sali 
process only. It will cost at least $1 per thousand to do an intensive 
forest management job. The results in quicker and better restocking, 
more positive protection from fire, insects, and disease, and better wt 
ity reserve stands will more than repay the costs through larger 
revenues in future years. 

The salvaging of as much as possible of the 3 billion feet of wind 
thrown and beetle-killed trees, resulting from the hurricane winds of 
1951, constituted an enormous task for the Bureau. Congress recog 
nized the emergency and granted the Bureau increased funds in. fiscal 
1953. With this money the tempo of timber sales was intens ified. 
Hundreds of small salvage sales were made. Each of these, even 
though only a few thousand to a million board feet, represented nearly 
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as much work as is required to process a sale of several million board 
feet. 

Our new manpower, once it was trained, produced tremendously in 
the number of sales processed, but because of the difficulties and extra 
work encountered in the hundreds of small salvage sales, the total 
volume sold increased but little. 

For example, the number of personnel on the O. and C. payroll 
June 1950 was 92; in January 1952, 101; and now 184. This is a 
100-percent increase since June 1950, and an 83-percent increase since 
the beginning of the salvage program. The number of sales in fiscal 
1950 was 176; in 1952, 222; and in 1955, 445 an increase of 153 percent 
since 1950 and 100 percent since 1952. The increase in total volume 
sold over the same period was aproximately 50 percent. 

As I mentioned previously, we need to step up our forestry program 
and we feel that the BLM requires funds to accelerate the planning 
program by three times. 

Still other phases of our O. and C. program need intensifying to 
serve the public adequately and to manage the lands with greater effi- 
ciency in accordance with the will of Congress. For example, Con- 
cress authorized land exchanges which would result in advantageous 
consolidation 7 the O. and C. lands. This activity virtually has had 
to be halted in favor of salvaging the dead and down timber. Tres- 
passes are aii ext imple of a major problem and their eqt uitable 
prosecution is a time-consuming operation. 

We have processed over 400 right-of-way agreements covering 1,200 
miles of logging — since the O. and C. right-of-way regulations 
were promulg rated in 1950. This and other means of securing access 
to the O. and C. a ay such as the acquisition and construction of 
roads with appropriated funds, will be a major job for many years to 
come. The faster access can be solved, the faster can the O. and C. 
lands be brought under full and proper management. 

Our access road appropriations contain language providing that up 
to one-third of the O. and C. income otherwise payable to the O. and C. 
counties shall be available to reimburse the Treasury. The counties 
have not only expressed their approval of this arrangement, but have 
urged that the full amount of the money made avatlable under that 
arrangement be used in order to expedite the road construction pro- 
gram. The counties have indicated a desire to see the reforestation 
program expanded and have suggested that a portion of the income be 
used for that purpose. The cooperation of the counties with the Fed- 
eral Government in financing the development and conservation of 
the forest resources of the O. and C. lands is an outstanding example 
of how the public interest can be served by such cooperation. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions 
to ask of Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Doyle, does your figure on page 2 of your statement of 122,251,- 
000 board-feet from O. and C. controverted lands mean that the Forest 
Service lands that have been ikea from the O. and C. are not in- 
cluded here? 

Mr. Dorie. No; that means that that 645 million figure included 
the number of board feet on the controverted lands and those con- 
troverted lands are now part of the Forest Service administration. 
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Mr. Covurn. What I was getting at, as to this 122,251,000 board 
feet. does the Forest Service agree with that, or did they furnish 
you with that inform: ution f 

Mr. Dorie. No, sir; I should imagine that that is our figure. 

Mr. Copurn. You own figure 4 

Mr. Doyie. I should think so. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you inte rchange allowable cut figures? Can you 
check yours with the Forest Service or do you give them your figures 
and does the Forest Service give you its figures ¢ 

Mr. Doyie. If there was an occasion where one agency could : 
the other I am sure that that would be done. We are caeannained 
with each other on many different aspects of forest management. 

Mr. Cosurn. What I am getting to, Mr. Doyle, is the suggestion 
was made in testimony—it was either made in testimony or it was 
made by one of the committee members—that it might be a good idea 
for all the Federal agencies concerned with the management of this 
timber resource to give the Congress and the pub lic an idea of what 
the tot: al annual allowable cut is by interchanging allowable cut data, 
and I would like to have your comment on that. Do you think tha 
could be done? 

Mr. Dorie. I am not sure that I understand what you mean. 

Mr. Copurn. Let me explain it another way. Suppose we take you 
fioure here of the allowable cut of so much was raised to so much and if 
included this other figure. What was the Forest Service total annual 

allowable cut for that period? What was the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
total annual allowable cut during the same period? You put them all 
together and you get a totality insof: ir as the total forest is concerned. 

Mr. Doyie. Is the point of your question that the combining of 
those allowable cuts of all of the agencies would result in a greater 
allowable cut ¢ 

Mr. Cosurn. No; I have no preconceived idea on it. Would it 
serve a useful public purpose for that to be done so that conse rva 
tionists as well as people in the industry would have some idea of 
the allowable cut for the total forest that 1s managed by these Federal 
agencies / 

Mr. Dorie. I think that that would be well and I believe it is being 
done in perhaps another fashion. Our allowable cuts are public and 
I assume the Forest Service and the Indian Service figures are also 
public. They could be added together to give the figure that you 
mention. 

Mr. Conurn. Each year they could ? 

Mr. Dorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conurn. And you don’t see that there is any need for an inter 
change of those data then? It is available and if some ‘body wants to 
add up the { figures they come to the total 

Mr. Doyte. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Are your ‘methods of coming to an allowable cut fig 
ure similar to those used by the Forest Service or are they different 

Mr. Doytr. I think they would be about the same. 

Mr. Conurn. What about the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Dorie. I would think that theirs would be the same. 

Mr. Cosurn. On page 3 of your statement you talk about inven 
tories and you say that each inventory area must be considered sepa- 
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rately and that your effort is to constantly work at this problem of 
inventory. Do you have a new program underway now as far as im- 
plementing your present activity in that field is concerned that is 
supposed to be going on at the moment as far as inventory is con- 
cerned / 

Mr. Dorin. Yes; we have started on a more intensive inventory 
program to take into account the greater utilization of the tree. 

Mr. Copurn. And how long has that program been going on? 

Representative Ciruporr. Would you identify yourself for the 
record so we know who is speaking / 

Mr. Tyrreti. My name is T. M. Tyrrell of Mr. Doyle’s staff here 
in Portland. 

The particular inventory program to which you probably refer is 
very recent. We have conducted our inventory work on the method 
that was mentioned here this morning, aerial photography and photo- 
grammetric methods, since 1950. The program which we are cur- 
rently putting into effect is merely an intensification of the same pro- 
gram by securing more complete data of the conditions and the volumes 
that are found in the forest. 

Mr. Copurn. Tiow much does this cost per acre? Have you figured 
it on a cost basis per acre, this new intensified program / 

Mr. Tyrreii. No; we have not. 

Mr. Conurn. Could you give us some estimate of what you think it 
will cost ? 

Mr. Tyrreti. That would be rather difficult on short notice to give 
anything that would be sound. 

Mr. Cosurn. What I am getting at simply is I think there has been 
testimony from a number of witnesses who say that Congress should 
appropriate more money for such things as inventory, and I should 
think, in order to substanti: ite any request that the Bureau might make 
to Congress, that this committee ought to have that cost-per-acre figure 
or some cost at least of this new inventory program, and therefore I 
wanted to ask you what had been done in that connection. 

Mr. Tyrreiti. We do not at the moment have a figure, but we would 
be glad to make an estimate and furnish it for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Cosurn. All right, I think it is important. 

On the same page, Mr. Doyle, you talk about tremendous pressure 
in Oregon for more logs because of the increased number of saw- 
mills and the economic struggle resulting in a price increase, which 
is quite rapid, from a $1.96 a thousand in 1939 as against $35.28 a 
thousand in 1955. 

While we are on the subject of prices and costs, would you explain 
to the committee as briefly as you can how you arrive at your appraised 
price on this stumpage? 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Tyrrell will answer that. 

Mr. Copurn. All right. 

Mr. Tyrreti. Could I read from a prepared statement here, which 
is a boiled-down version of our total system ? 

Mr. Conurn. Anyway you want to answer it; go right ahead. 

Mr. Tyrrevt. The appraised price of BLM stumpage is derived by 
deducting from the product recovery values the cost of “produc tion and 
taking a fixed percentage of the remainder for stumpage. 
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Lumber is used as the end product rather than logs, since lumber 
is the first of the products in the chain of breakdown from the stand 
ing tree which is sold on a free, competitive market. Furthermore, 
lumber is still by far the major product, although in terms of value 
plywood is coming up fast. 

The amount of the several grades of lumber in trees of varying siz 
and quality has been determined through many mill recovery stucdi¢ 
Similar studies are continuing to improve the recovery information 
and to incorporate products other than lumber such as plywood. 

Che selling prices of the several grades of lumber are secured ty 
each month from the quot ations contained in lumber trade mournal 


Costs of milling, logging, and transportation are based on data 
de} rived from time studies. These data show the average time 1 
quired to perform the various phases of the several operations wW det 


rand sawmill man. 


re 
it | +o] 1] ] 
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the variable conditions which contront the loge 
hs It takes to Tall 


For example, the time has been determined | 
buek a thousand board of timber, taking | into account the variab! 
which atfeet the rate of production, such as volume of tinbe1 per ac 
and average size oi tree. 

After the costs of logging, transportation, and milling have been 
deducted from the product value, 60 percent of the remainder is the 
stumpage price for ponderosa and other pines. For Douglas-fir and 
the other species 50 percent is taken for stumpage. The remaining 
share is the purchaser’s margin to cover financing, risk, and profit. 

Mr. Copurn. Here is the story as I heard it and I want to get the 
record straight on it. You take these cost figures and other figures 
back to the log; is that right? 

Mr. Tyrreti. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. You are taking out costs as you go along ? 

Mr. Tyrrretu. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And then you get back to the log and you have a figure 
here. Then do you cut that in two on a 50-50 basis and allow 50 per 
cent for profit and risk, and the remaining 50 percent is the price of 
the timber? Is that it? 

Mr. Tyrrevi. That is correct for Douglas-fir. 

Mr. Copurn. How do you arrive at a formula of that kind? What 
makes you cut it in two and say this goes over here and this goes over 
there ? 

Mr. Tyrreti. This particular method of determining the appraised 
value of stumpage was developed in 1941 and at that time studies were 
made of prices which were being paid for similar timber in private 
holdings; in other words, prices which would be considered market 
prices for similar timber, and at that time by the use of the formula 
it indicated that a 50 percent division of the conversion return approxi 
mated the market value of stumpage sold in private holdings. 

Mr. Cornurn. In other words, the ummasian was to the existing 
value at that time of private holdings. Why was it necessary to set 
up a formula that says when you get down to this final figure you cut 
it in two? I am not trying to badger you or anything. I just pe 
understand why you should cut it in two at that point 

Mr. Trrreti. The attempt, of course, is to appraise the Government 
stumpage at what has been called here the fair market value. We 
prefer to say that we attempt to appraise what it would be worth to 
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a purchaser who could process it and sell his product and make a rea 
sonable profit. 

Mr. Cosurn. So your original figure that you arrive at is what 
would be the fair market value; is that right? Then you cut that in 
two to allow him something for profit and risk? 

Mr. Tyrreti. No; I don’t make that statement. The conversion 
return has not, that is, the costs that have gone into the appraisal sys- 
tem to derive the conversion return have not taken into account any- 
thing for profit and risk. 

Mr. Coznurn. So to arrive at the profit and risk figure you then cut 
that figure in half; is that right ? 

Tyrreti. That is the current method. 

Mr. Corsurn. Is there any reason why it shouldn’t be 75-25% How 
do you get 50 percent? That is what I can’t understand. 

Mr. ‘T'yrrett. As I explained, the method developed in 1941 and 
at that time it indicated that a 50 percent division of that conversion 
return approximated the fair m: arket vale. 

Mr. Copurn. Wasn't there a change made in 1950? 

Mr. Tyrrewy. I am giving you the answers in, shall we say, simpli- 
fied form. At the time the thing was de veloped the conversion return 
was divided 35 percent and 65 percent, but in that previous computa- 
tion a base figure was allowed for profit of a dollar and a base figure 
for stumpage of $1.50. So we have already taken a portion of each 
out before you get to the conversion return, and then it was split on 
the 35-65. But in 1950 it was shown that what we actually had there 
was a 50-50 split, so to improve the mechanical processing of the ap- 
praisal system it was converted to a separate 50-50 division. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do the operators that you have to deal with complain 
about this 50-50 split? Do they think it ought to be 60-40, or 25-75, 
or what ? 

Mr. Tyrreti. You can get operators to complain about any figures. 

Mr. Cosurn. I am not asking you to get them to complain. I am 
wondering if they do come in to you and say this is unfair, or this 
isn’t correct, or doesn’t reflect the true price or the market value. Do 
you have that type of complaint ? 

Mr. Tyrreiy. I am not aware of any great number of complaints in 
that respect; no. They may complain about the cost data that we use, 
but so far as I am aware they haven’t complained about the split. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, would you say that they are pretty 
well satisfied w e this 50-50 split? Isthat your statement ? 

Mr. Tyrrevu. I don’t hailbte that I could answer that. 

Mr. Cosurn. If they don’t complain about it they at least are accept- 
ing it as sound; are they not? 

Mr. Tyrreti. Yes; I think what you want me to admit is that that 
is unfair to the Government. 

Mr. Conurn. No, I am not getting at anything. I am trying to 
learn about this situation. Eventually I want to make a comparison 
between your method and the way the Forest Service arrives at its 
appraised value. I am not trying to lead you into anything, let me 
assure you. 

Mr. Tyrretzi. In Mr. Doyle’s statement he indicated that we are 
working with the Forest Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
develop a more uniform and accurate system of appraisal. We are 
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aware that each of the systems used by the various agencies has some 
defect and we certainly intend to correct those in what we are doing. 

Mr. Cosurn. How much progress has been made in that program 
that vou have undertaken with the Forest Service and the Bureau / 

Mr. Tyrrei. A very substantial amount of progress ” been made. 
The initial efforts have been on the development of system for 
ponderosa pine since that is of eae. to each of the 3 agencies, 
whereas fir is of principal concern to only 2 

Mr. Cosurn. Have your studies been cuiisiiies as to ponderosa 
vine ? 

Mr. Tyrre.u. Not entirely, but fairly well developed. 

Mr. Cosurn. When do you expect to complete this program ¢ 

Mr. Tyrrevi. That is rather difficult to answer. We have hoped 
that we could complete it within the next few months. To make such 
fundamental changes in the operation of agencies selling such a 
large volume of timber, of course it has to be done carefully, slowly, 
and it may take some time. 

Mr. Cosurn. But you are working on a day-to-day basis, I take it, 
vith the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Tyrrett. That is right. We have almost, I think weekly meet 
ings of the committee that is working on it. 

Mr. Conurn. On this problem of access, on page 5—and vou are 
speaking here of access roads as well as acquiring and constructing 
kederal roads—have you found that the standards of privately con 
structed logging roads are adequate? I mean not just the standards, 
but after the road is built have you any figures on the length of time 
that that road remains in a usable condition ? 

Mr. Dorie. No; but L assume that if timber is coming out regularly 
the maintenance will insure that the road remains usable for the time 
needed. 

Mr. Copturn. Then what happens to the road ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. If there is no more timber to come out, then the road 
doesn’t have any further utility, if it only a logging road. 

Mr. Concrn. What about for use as a fire protection road or fire 
trail? What I am getting at is there has been testimony that private 
operators can construct these roads more expeditiously and more effi 
ciently and at less cost than the Federal Government can. 

The other side of that argument, as I get it, is that the Govern 
ment builds pretty permanent roads and my question goes to how du 
rable are these privately constructed roads even after they have 
served their purpose / 

Mr. Dorie. Let me make perhaps one distinction. Many operators 
at least are on more or less of a liquidation basis so far as their timber 
is concerned and the necessity for the same type of road needed by the 
Government diminishes. If they are going to cut out in 10 years, then 
they don’t need a permanent road. The Government being on a per 
petual basis or a sustained-yield basis needs to build a better and more 
permanent-type of road. 

Mr. Cosurn. As to those privately constructed roads, once you say 
the 10-year period is over, what do you use them for? Do you just 
abandon them, or are they usable for forest protection and manage 
ment purposes ¢ 
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Mr. Dove. If it is necessary to t: ake care of the young growth or 
any fire protection, of course then the y will be maintained. ‘They will 
be kept open for that purpose, but that purpose would be somewhat 
dilfere rrom the high cost of maintenance for logging purposes. 

Mr. Copcurn. On page 6 of your statement, still t: alking about roads 
and sation with the first full paragraph, you say: 

More than 1,200 miles of private logging roads in O. and C. areas have been 
made available for use by purchasers of bi.M timber through the negotiation of 
reciprocal right-of-ways leseementt In other words, the Bureau and the pri 
viate landowners have negotiated agreements whereby they have traded rights- 
of-way across their respective lands. 

Then you go on to say that the Bureau has executed some 416 of 
these during the last 5 years. A great deal of the testimony that we 
have taken reflects an opinion at least that these right- of-way regula- 
Lions are ‘omptleiely unusable and unworkable. ‘Vy ould you say that 
the figures you have given us bear out that argument ¢ 

Mr. Doyie. Let me say that the purpose of the regulations are 
sound and I believe acceptable to all levels of industry, that is, if an 
operator expects to cross lands of the United States he in turn must 
expect to make a crossing available to the United States over his 
lands. I think that principle of reciprocity is pretty well accepted. 
There has been, however, a division with respect to the adequacy of 
the present regulations. 

Mr. Copurn. Adequacy, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyie. Yes; the adequacy. Let me state it this way: That I 
have questioned the adequacy of the present regulations and on April 
27, 1955, the Solicitor, Solicitor Armstrong, and Director Wooziey, 
held a meeting here at Portland at which members of the Industrial 
Forestry Association, and the Western Forest Industries Association 
and the counties participated, and certain proposed amendments to 
the regulations were agreed upon. 

It is my understanding that those proposed amendments have 
recently been published in the Federal Register and they will be avail- 
able for comments and suggestions by the industry, and the counties, 
and the general public for a period of 30 days. 

Mr. Conurn. How long do they have to go before they become final ? 
How long is the time period remaining ? 

Mr. Doyte. I believe they were published last Friday. 

Mr. Copurn. Could you give us some idea what they are? You 
don’t have to be too specific, but if you will just tell what the new regu- 
lations will be. 

Mr. Doyre. Yes; I think I can do that. One amendment authorizes 
use of the roads during arbitration proceedings upon the condition 
that the BLM’s licensee furnish liability insurance. This, by the way, 
is just a brief summation of what that reculation covers. 

Mr. Cosurn. Fine. That is just what we want. 

Mr. Doytr. And another amendment will provide for waiver of 
fees and exchange of use agreements. That perhaps needs some 
explanation. We worked out an agreement with one company over 

1 period of many months, the final agreement being that the pur- 
aie of Government timber could use the roads of the private 
company free and in turn this private company would have the right 
to use these Government roads free, and that was submitted to the 
legal staff for review and they concluded that under the regulations 
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that exchange-of-use agreement was not authorized, so we took steps 
to amend the regulations in that respect. 

Another very important amendment will require the private com- 
pany W ith whom we have a right-of Way agreement under arbitration 
to state the terms and conditions of road use prior to our offering the 
timber for sale. Let me say just a few words with respect to that 
particular point and it will apply to future arbitration agreements 
only. and, as I understand, not those which have already been executed. 

(t the present time under an arbitration agreement our purchaser 
eoes to one of our sales and he sits down to make a bid for the timber 


which we are offering. He finds out then, or perhaps in advance, that 
1 


access to that timber is pursuant to an arbitration agreement, but he 
does not know what the fee is; he doesn’t know how much capacity 
he will be permitted to use on the road: he doesn’t know how much 
insurance premiums he will have to pay, the amount of insurance; he 
doesn't know whether he will have to post any bonds. In other words, 
he is faced with a series of unknowns with respect to the use of the 


road under that arbitration agreement. 

The purpose of this amendment is to provide him with some advance 
nformation with respect to the fee and other essential terms so that 
he will be in a better position to compete with the road owner or 
anybody else. 

Mr. Copurn. How will that notice to him be given? In the notice 
of sale: or will you give it to him, or who will give it to him? 

Mr. Dorie. It will be published in the notice of sale according to 
this short statement here that I have. There is one other important 
amendment and that is requiring the road owner with whom we have 
an agreement to grant easements in the line of right-of-way when 
needed by BLM for road construction. In other words, if we have a 
blanket arbitration agreement with a private operator and we are 
in a position to construct a road with appropriated moneys, that 
private operator will grant us the easement. In other words, at the 
time we negotiate rights-of-way with him he also gives us the right 
to convert that right-of-way to a permanent easement. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is that all of them ? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conurn. With these new amendments to the existing regula- 
tions do you think they will still be considered unworkable, incom 
prehensive, and too cumbersome ? 

Mr. Dorie. I think these amendments, from the viewpoint of the 
Bureau of Land Management, will improve administration con 
siderably. 

Mr. Copurn. Referring back to your statement, you say that vou 
have executed 416 of such agreements during the last 5 years. Does 
that cover a pretty fair percentage of the area as far as broad accessi- 
bility is concerned ? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, sir; it covers quite a considerable amount of the 
area, but we still have, as we go farther and farther into the forest. 
we will need more rights-of-way, of course. 

Mr. Conurn. And you think that these new amendments will permit 
that access to be developed more rapidly than in the past ? 

Mr. Dove. Yes, sir; I think it will help considerably. I don’ 
mean to say that there won't be continued opposition to certain part 


of the regulations. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Do you contemplate making any further restriction: 
of the regulations ? 

Mr. Dorie. Further than these proposed amendments / 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. Doyxe. I would think so, sir. I would think that the problen 
is a continuing one and conditions change and we are going to have 
to keep up with conditions and if it appears that more ‘changes tha 
those ers should be made I think the Vv should be considered by 
the industry to be affected and the local economy, counties, and s 
forth. 

Mr. Cosvrn. Is this a problem to which the O. and C. Advisory 
Board is giving continuing study, or do they just take it up when it 
becomes critical 4 

Mr. Doyte. No, I don’t think it is a continuing problem with them. 
It isa nny problem with the Bureau. 

Mr. Cosurn. Yes. Mr. Doyle, when you do decide to change th« 
regulations, isn’t it your policy to refer the proposed changes to th 
QO. and C. Advisory meena 

Mr. DoYLe. Yes, si 

Mr. Copurn. Was that done in each and every case ? 

Mr. Dorie. The proposed revision of the O. and C. right-of-way 
regulations was considered at length by the overall O. and C. Ad 
visory Board. 

Mr. Cozurn. Weren’t the original regulations likewise fully con 
sidered and passed on by the O. and C. Advisory Board at that time / 

Mr. Doyte. In 1950 I believe they were. 

Mr. Cosurn. Wasn't their recommendation unanimous that those 
regulations be adopted ¢ 

Mr. Doyie. That might be a question of dispute. I am not sure 
whether it was or not. 

Mr. Cosurn. Was there a majority vote for them? 

Mr. Doyte. I should think that is correct. 

Mr. Copurn. We have had testimony in the past by some pretty 
competent loggers, at least one, who said that generally he expected 
to get an overrun from timber that he purchased from the BLM and 
that he thought the Forest Service scale method was a lot more ac- 
curate, although not to his best interest, in determining what he got 
and what he paid for. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Doyle, that your figures on page 9 tend 
to substantiate that premise. For instance, you say, beginning at the 
bottom of page 8—you are talking about these check cruises—in sub- 
paragraph 3: 

Received cutout sale reports of completed sales totaling 1,672,345,000 board-feet 
since 1948, 
Are you following? 

Then I won't have to read the whole thing. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. Then you say: 

These have been checked against cruises * * * indicating a scale overrun of 
only 60,586,000 board feet, or less than 4 percent— 
and so on. 

Percentagewise I agree that is very small, but if you are up against 

a pretty competent and efficient operator, wouldn't that figure tend 
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(o substantiate this opinion that was voiced that usually a competent 
nan can expect an overrun froma BLM sale? 

Mr. Doyre. I should think that would corroborate that, but it 
should be remembered that measuring timber is not an exact science 
and it is my understanding that if you come within 10 percent you 
are doing pretty well. 

Mr. Copurn. Is there any question about the fact that under he 
Forest Service procedure a man pays for exactly what he takes out / 

Mr. Dorvte. With respec t to the cruise method of measuring timber 

against the scale, we have a paper here, a short one, and if you wish 
we will have our timber expert read it. 

Mr. Chairman, a question has been raised with respect to scale as 
against cruise method of measuring timber and we would like to 
present our reasons for staying in a cruise basis 

Representative Crvuporr. I think that would be well to have. I 
ertainly think you should read it into the record. 

Mr. Tyrreti. In general, the sale of timber from the O. and 
lands by the cruise method results in better utilization and is less 
cost ly to administer. 

It is less costly because it requires fewer people to prepare and 
administer sales. In the QO. and C. area the BLM is venennil ile for 
more than 5,000 separate parcels of land. On an average, there are 
800 contracts in force at any one time. ‘These may be producing logs 
which are hauled over 150 to 200 different road systems. To pl: ce 2 
scaler on each of these roads or on each of the sales would be extremely 
expensive. It would also be virtually impossible to secure that many 
trained sealers. 

It results in better utilization because the buyer under the lump 
sum cruise sale has every incentive to remove all the timber which he 
has bought, including even cull logs. If there is any way possible to 
use a log the purchaser will remove and use the log because he is not 
required to pay anything additional for it. On the other hand, there 
is strong incentive in seale sales to avoid in one way and another the 
removal of low-grade logs since the price per thousand board-feet is 
the same whether the log be a peeler or a wood log. 

It is also pertinent that the scaler is in almost constant contact with 
the purchaser, consequently he is in a position to be pressured into 
decisions favorable to the purchaser. On the other hand, the cruiser 
makes his measurements without any similar contacts and conse- 
quently, he can make completely objective decisions. 

In the Golden Creek sale in the Coos Bay District a sale of 22 million 
board-feet, principally fire-killed Douglas fir, the contract required 
payment on the basis of scale by an acceptable commercial sealing 
bureau. Approximately fifty to one hundred thousand feet remain 
yet to be sealed. So far the Columbia River Scaling Bureau has 
scaled 21,972,710 board-feet as compared to the BLM cruise of 22,- 
111,000 board-feet, a difference of only 0.63 percent. 

This particular contract was designed to make comparisons between 
the cruise and the scale method and when the final figures are in, the 
difference between the commercial scaling method and the cruise 
method will develop to be less than one-half of 1 percent. That is a 
single sale, but it indicates the possibility. 

Mr. Corvrn. Is it all right for our forest man here, Mr. Wolf, to ask 
a couple of questions ? 
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Representative Cuvporr. I understand, Mr. Wolf, that you have 
some scientific data on this that you would like to get into the record 
and you will have to ask the gentlemen at the table here a couple of 
questions in order to clarify it. 

Would you do that for us, please ? 

Mr. Wor. I would just like to ask a couple of things. One is what 
is the origin of the Bureau of Land Management volume table that 
they use for cruise sales ? 

Mr. Tyrrexyi. It is derived from Scribner’s Decimal C Log Rule 
for 16-foot logs. 

Mr. Woir. When was it constructed or made? 

Mr. Tyrrevyi. 1941. 

Mr. Wotr. Has it been changed since that time ? 

Mr. Tyrreti. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Wotr. Does it provide for taking only a certain number of 
logs in a tree? 

Mr. Tyrretyi. The volume table itself provides for taking logs to a 
fixed diameter, top. 

Mr. Wour. To a fixed top diameter. 

Mr. Tyrreti. But the cruiser makes his in his own judgment; he 
may remove certain logs if he declares them unmerchantable. 

Mr. Wotr. Is there a provision for taking all the logs in the tree 
if the entire tree is felt to be merchantable to a fixed top ? 

Mr. Tyrrewi. Yes. 

Mr. Woir. You have changed it, then. You used to just go to four 
logs: didn’t you? 

Mr. Tyrreti. Pardon? 

Mr. Wotrr. It used to just go to four logs? 

Mr. Tyrreti. The volume table itself has always been the full tree. 

Mr. Wor. But I am talking about the amount that the cruiser can 
tally. Can he tally more than four logs, four 32's? 

Mr. Tyrrexz. In his judgment, certainly. 

Mr. Wor. And your IBM system allows for 5, 6, or 7 logs to be 
taken out of the tree? 

Mr. Tyrreti. Not necessarily. The IBM master deck may provide 
for only four legs, but if he has trees that don’t fit the master deck 
he can insert additional volumes. 

Mr. Wotr. That volume table is made on the basis of 16-foot logs? 

Mr. Tyrreci. That is right. 

Mr. Worr. When a purchaser reports the scale and he has scaled 
the logs that came out, do you know that the method of scaling that he 
used is identical with the method of measurement that the cruiser 
used ? 

Mr. Trrrett. We rarely know that. 

Mr. Wotr. Then do the scale reports mean anything to you? 

Mr. Tyrrett. They are simply the purchaser’s measurement of 
what he reports as having been removed. Their validity we are not in 
a position to determine. 

Mr. Worr. But these figures that you insert in the record are based 
upon the reports that purchasers have given to you? 

Mr. Tyrrevi. That is correct. 

Mr. Worr. So their validity is known or unknown ? 

Mr. Tyrreci. Their validity is as good as the scale report that they 
supplied. 
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Mr. Worr. If a purchaser were to scale almost entirely in 52 and 
40-foot logs, would that scale be identical with the scale for 16-foot 
logs ¢ 

Mr. Tyrreti. No: it would not. 

Mr. Wor. Would it be more or less? 

Mr. Tyrrevtu. It would be less. 

Mr. Wotr. About how much less, all other things being equal ? 

Mr. Tyrrety. That’s a variable figure, depending on the size of 
the log. 

Mr. Worr. Would you say that it would run, roughly, 12 to 15 
percent less ? |: : 

Mr. Tyrretu. I don’t believe I care to say anything roughly. You 
are asking specific questions now. 

Mr. Worr. Are you familiar with a Forest Service experiment 
station release of a couple of years ago pointing out the difference 
bet ween long- and short-log scales ? 

Mr. Tyrrevu. I have seen the report. 

Mr. Wotr. Do the figures I just mentioned coincide roughly with 
those figures ? 

Mr. Tyrreti. I would assume so. I am not specifically familiar 
with that detail. Incidentally, I have one correction. The scale 
report does show the method by which the scale was made by the 
operator. 

Mr. Wotr. And are they all made by the same method ? 

Mr. Tyrreti. No; not necessarily. That depends on the operator’s 
choice. 

Mr. Wor. Did you segregate them or adjust them to show whethe1 
they were made by the same method in making your tabulations 

Mr. Tyrrety. No. 

Mr. Wor. There was one other thing. Earlier you mentioned that 
the Bureau of Land Management appre aisal method was based on a 
dollar and a half base stumpage and a dollar for profit and risk. Was 
that $1.50 base stumpage or 10 percent of the pond value base stump- 
age / 

Mr. Tyrrevi. The original was $1.50 and another time it was $1.50 
or 10 percent, whichever was the greater. 

Mr. Wotr. Generally it was 10 percent ? 

Mr. Tyrreti. Yes. 

Mr. Wor. And then it was changed to the 50-50 method ? 

Mr. Tyrrety. Right. 

Mr. Wotr. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Doyle, I take it that your statement reflects your 
opinion that marketing-area restrictions are both valid and necessary ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Doyue. I don’t believe that my statement reflects that. I state 
the beginning of the marketing areas, the beginning of how they were 
formed and why they were formed. 

I have this opinion: The marketing areas were established after 
open public hearings attended by representatives of the industry, 
small, medium, and large, representatives of the county, and re pre- 
sentatives of the public at large. 

Based upon the testimony that was taken in 1946 and 1947, the 
boundaries were drawn in the belief that the marketing areas repre- 
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sented what the local communities wanted and needed to insure their 
prosper ity. 

[t is my opinion that before any major change in marketing areas 
he made the same pattern should be followed; that is, a public hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Corurn. I do not know how you do this, Mr. Doyle, but we 
have had testimony to the effect that marketing areas are all right, 
but they should be more flexible. How do you make a marketing area 
flexible ? 

Mr. Doyir. If I may be permitted, I don’t think T should answer 
that and I will tell you way: The Secretary has designated me, or an 
alternate, to hold a public hearing on January 20, on the application 
of Clatsop County to be included in the ( ‘olumbia River master unit 
marketing area 

It seems to me that if I go expressing any opinions here, I will very 
nicely eliminate myself as the hearing officer, and maybe that is a 
pretty good idea. I don’t think it would be proper. 

Mr. Copurn. Excuse me. Do you have a question ? 

Senator Nevurercer. I just was wonderinge— 

Mr. Doyle’s testimony has seemed very able and impressive to me- 
if he « ould not comment in general, without taking a stand on C1: atsop 
County’s problem. 

Mr. Dorie. A position with respect to the marketing areas? 

Senator Nevpercer. I mean with respect to Mr. Coburn’s question. 
I just wondered if you could not answer that without taking a specific 
stand on Clatsop County’s request and answer his question generally 
as to how you make them flexible. 

Mr. Cosvrn. I was just about to put him down in another area 
so we could get him away from this. 

Representative HorrmMan. The same principle would apply in one 
area as in another, and if this is an attempt to get an advance state- 
ment as to what he is going to hold in this hearing, in my judgment, 
it is not a proper question at all. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. First of all, I do not think it is any at- 
tempt to hurt the proposed public hearing. I think it will serve a 
good purpose and I do not think the situation is the same in another 
area 

It appears to me everything we have heard around here is that every 
area is different, and I will instruct the witness if it is the same in the 
second area as it is in the area you are going to hold your public hear- 
ing on, if you will tell us that we will not compel you to make the 
answer. 

Representative Horrman. It is obvious that every area differs. 

However, if you get a broad, general principle as to how they are 
coing to liberalize the marketing regulations, then he is on record 
and they will have to send somebody else out. 

Representative Cuuporr. Maybe he would like that. 

Representative Horrman. Maybe he would. 

Representative Cuuporr. If the answer will be sufficient as to dis- 
qualify him from being the examiner at the hearing, or whatever the 
title might be, you just tell us that and we will not insist that you 
answer. 

Mr. Doyte. T think T can answer the question this way: We have 
found in the industry here in western Oregon a pattern of change, 
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and, as I have said in my statement, we are more or less in an industrial 
revolution so far as the lumber industry is concerned. 

It seems to me that all phases of our forest management must keep 
in step with changing conditions. 

Let me state it again this way: That the public hearing, it seems 
to me, will develop many casio ations that we don’t have before us 
at the moment. 

Mr. Cosurn. I did not even know that you were going to preside 
at any hearing, but what I was getting at is this—and you do not 
have to answer this 

Represent: itive CHuporr. I do not think you would object to an 
swering this question: You feel that a lot of good will come out of 
these hearings ? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, sir. 

Representative CHuporr. That does not disqualify you by telling 
me that, does it ? 

Mr. Doyie. No, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you taken any position in your official capacity 
on the merit of the proposal to lift marketing area restrictions to get 
salvage out ? 

Mr. Doyte. I haven't taken any public position on that. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you want to give us your opinion, or not ? 

Mr. Dore. I think it relates, of course, to the same question that 
you asked previously. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, there is a problem of salvage over in 
this Clatsop County; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. No; but we are still talking about the marketing area 
restrictions which you relate it to salvage, or green timber, or anything 
else. 

Mr. Copvurn. Then I quote from your statement on page 11, about 
the middle of the page, starting with “in the meantime” 

My only question there is, Who decides whether or not the regula 
tion will be enforced? It reads: 

In the meantime, Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay announced on 
October 14 that he has approved publication of an amendment to existing regu 
lations to permit the lifting of marketing restrictions governing salvage timbe1 
sales when deemed necessary for speedy utilization. 

That a not mean that he has already lifted them, does it ? 

Mr. ae No, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. My question is simply: Who makes the firm decision 
as to ssh ther they will be lifted or left ? 

Mr. Doyvtex. I believe the Director of the Bureau of Land Manage 
ment has been delegated authority to make such a revision although 
I could be mistaken. I could be mistaken. It may still be the de- 
cision of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Copurn. Your answer is you do not know ? 

Mr. Dorie. Well, it is in Washington; let’s put it that way. ae 
amendment, as I understand, will be published, if it already hasn’t 
been published, any day, and there will be a 30-day period w ithin w whic h 
the interested public, and the industry, and the counties, can submit 
suggestions or criticisms. 

Mr. Copurn. Has it not been ees that there will be a public 
hearing in January in Coos Bay, or somewhere down in that area, on 
this question ? 
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Mr. Dorie. No, sir 

Mr. Copurn. I understood from the newspaper reports that I had 
that there would be a public hearing on the Smith River salvage 
matter involving marketing area restrictions some time in January. 
Is that correct / 

Mr. Dorie. I don’t believe that is so. 

Mr. Copurn. You don’t think there will be a public hearing ther. 
on it? 

Mr. Doyrr. I don’t know. It will depend, I suppose, upon the re 
sponse to the proposed amendment that will have some bearing on 
what happens thereafter. 

Mr. Copurn. At the request of the committee made before we got out 
here, you have kindly furnished us with some information regarding 
your most difficult access problems. 

You also furnished us with maps that I do not have mounted, but I 
have them here. One of the access problems on which you furnished 
us information, and upon which we have taken testimony, is the Rock 
Creek drainage problem. 

(See also pp. 489, 513, 598, 816, 1357, 2220, 2226, 2227.) 

T assume, Mr. Doyle, that you have either beg as or have heard 
the testimony on that proble m. Would you care to make some obser- 
vations on it to get the record complete / 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, sir; I would like to repeat that since 1950 we have 
concluded 416 of these right-of-way agreements. They have token 
a considerable amount of time and when we ran into a situation which 
requires special consideraiton we were forced to divert to some other 
area where our abilitie many 1 be more productive. 

In other words, we had a great job, a tremendous job, immediately 
following and since the regulations were put into effect. 

With respect to the Rock Creek, I might say we were also perplexed 
on another important item or factor, and that was: What type of access 
should we get 1n this Roe kk ¢ "reek : area 4 

The United States Bureau of Land Management owns 40 percent of 
the timber in this particular area, and we have concluded that in the 
best interests of the public it is a road which we should purchase. 

The situation was complicated by the ownerships. Instead of hav- 
ing to deal with just 1 landowner, we had 4 companies with which to 
work out heck sd and we sat down and we tried to work them 
out, but we ran into quite some difficulty. 

Mr. Conurn. How long did you negotiate with them, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dori. On sort of a hit-and-run basis, for the last 3 years, I 
would =. 

Mr. Copnurn. And you still have not come to any agreement with 
them 2 

Mr. Doytr. No, sir: we have, ne sver, had the road appraised by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. The fi sldwork has been cor nple ted, and 
an appraisal will be placed on the road system, and we propose to make 
offers to the owners and obtain acquisition of those roads in one way 
or another. 

Mr. Copurn. One thing that I am not quite clear on is according 
to this description here — you like to see this to identify it 2 

I want to read from it, but I do not want to read from something 
you have not seen. 

You say in there, as I recall, that the road system is controlled by 
only one company. That is Douglas County Lumber Co. ? 


seen 
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Mr. Dorir. Yes; that is essentially correct. 

Mr. Copurn. What puzzles = : this: [f it is true, as you said, that 
the road system is controlled by only one company, why did you 
essar ily have to negotiate w ith th e others ? g 
Mr. Doyre. The development in there, I assume, will go over the 
landownerships of the others. 

Mr. Copurn. It is intermingled to the extent that the road goes 
through all of these properties, including your own 4 

Mr. Dorie. I may be getting myself out on the limb here. I am 
not exactly sure what the situation is, but I do have a district forester 
here who is completely familiar with it. May I substitute him for me ¢ 

Vir. Copurn. Ce rtainly. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, was not that 
monv before? There are four owners in there, and they all have a 


nec 


the testi 


niece of the road. 

Mr. Conurn. This says the system is controlled by one company. 

R pres ntative Horraan. I know, but Mr. Buchanan, or someone, 
testified there were four. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you are right about that, Mr. 
Hoffman, but this testimony is a little bit different. 

Representative Horrman. You and I agree it is that way. 

Representative Cnuporr. We can get together once in a while, can’t 
we { 

Representative Horrman. Even if we are wrong. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did you hear the question, Mr. Watts? 

Do you want to ide ntify yourself ¢ 

Mr. Warts. I am James Watts, district forester, Roseburg Forest 
district, Bureau of Land Management. 

The statement that the road is controlled by the Douglas County 
Lumber Co. is incorrect. The Douglas County Lumber Co. construe ‘ted 
the majority of the s d system, but they do not have assignable rights 
on this road system that they can give to the Government. 

It is necessary to obtain consent of the other companies for the use 
of the road. 

Mr. Copvrn. That clears that question up, then. That is incorrect. 

Representative Horrman. May I ask one there, too, Mr. Chairman ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Surely. 

Representative Horrman. Before the Department can do anything 
it has to get those four fellows together ? 

Mr. Warrs. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And each one of the four has a different 
opinion as to what his company should get out of it? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it the Department’s intention now, if they will 
not agree, to condemn it ? 

Mr. Warts. It m: Ly lead to that, if they do not accept our offer. 

Representative Horrman. You are going to get a road for these 
folks? Are you not? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is it, then. 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Watts, how much Government timber came out 
over this road during the period when there was no agreement at all ? 

ae Warts. There were no timber sales in the area in the years 1952 
and 1953. 
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Mr. Cozpurn. I will repeat the question, or let me put it another way 

Was any Government timber ever hauled over this road systen: 
before there was any agreement between the Government and the pri 
vate owners ¢ 

Mr. Warts. There were agreements of a type. 

Mr. Cosurn. What kind of agreements ¢ 

Mr. Warts. They are what we refer to as one-shot agreements, 
that they serve but a single sale. 

Mr. Copurn. I mean prior to that, Mr. Watts; during the period of 
3, 1 think it was testified, 3-year period of negotiations, during that 
time and before anyone-shot agreements were entered into was ; there 
any Government timber taken out over this road ¢ 

Mr. Warrs. Yes; there was Government timber taken out over the 
road. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could you give us some approximation of the amount ? 

Mr. Warts. It would be a very rough guess because I came to the 
district in 1951, and I don’t know the bac kground. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you want to make a guess? 

Mr. Warts. Thirty million feet. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thirty million feet came out ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes; that may be very conservative. I don’t know. 

Mr. Coscrn. How much private timber came out over it ? 

Mr. Warrs. I have no idea 

Mr. Copurn. And yet segments of this road cross Government lands ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Warts. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. So would you say that such timber as was hauled out 
over the Government sections of that road would be in trespass ? 

Mr. Warts. It was hauled out in trespass if there was no right-of 
way permit covering the use of the road. 

Mr. Cosurn. And there was not, was there / 

Mr. Warrs. There was not. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions / 

Do you have other questions of the w itness ? 

Mr. Copcrn. I will yield. Go ahead, Mr. Lanigan, if you want to. 

Mr. Laniean. In your statement you indicate “that there is some 
interim appraisal policy that has been adopted apparently in the last 
few months. Could you explain what the interim APPT ul policy is? 

Mr. co May I have Mr. Tyrell answer that? We have just a 
very short two-paragraph statement on it. 

Tyrrewy. Utilization practices have advanced to the point that 
actual recovery is in excess of the volumes shown by the Scribner deci- 
mal C log rule. 

In other words, many purchasers of Federal timber are recovering 
the known overrun inherent in the Scribner rule. 

This is one of the matters which the BLM-Forest Service-Bureau of 
Indian Affairs appraisal team will undoubtedly correct by some fun- 
damental changes in the volume tables. 

In the meantime, however, the BLM is recognizing this inherent 
weakness in its appraisal system by raising the values of the logs to 
reflect the values of the total lumber recovery, including the extra 
lumber due to the overrun. 

Mr. Laniean. What studies have you made to determine the in- 
crease in recovery? You say you are raising the values to reflect the 
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increased amounts that have been recove red from the logs. How have 
you determined how much the increase is ‘ 

Mr. Tyrretx. It is common knowledge that the Scribner rule has 
you might say, a built-in overrun, and when we adopted the Scribner 
rule some years ago the industry had such utilization practices that 
the overrun was not actually utilized, but more recent developments in 
indus stry, more complete technological improvements, have resulted in 
the gradual recovery of all of that overrun. 

Consequently, it is just merely a matter of bringing our scale rule 
up to date. : 

Mr. Lanican. Are you making any allowance for the fact that some 
logs are peeler logs and seem to have a much higher value than the 
saw logs ¢ 

Mr. Tyrrety. Our cruisers have always made their estimates of 
value on the basis of log rates built upon lumber recovery. 

As a part of this joint effort with the other agencies, we are going 
to bring in the values represented by plywood recovery, but you still 
must remember that plywood is volume which is a reli atively small 
proportion of the total recovery in the Douglas-fir region. 

Mr. Laniean. Is this joint study a project that has been set up by 
the three agencies? When did that project commence ¢ 

Mr. Tyrrevt. In June of this year. 

Mr. Lanican. We have some testimony—lI believe it was from a gen- 
tleman from the Bureau of Indian A ffairs—indicating that he thought 
a lot could be done to speed up inventories by cruising, I think it was 
photogrammetric methods. Is that the correct way of pronouncing it ¢ 

Mr. Tyrreti. Photogrammetric. 

Mr. Laniean. In making your reinventories, do you base them on 
actual use, or on photogrammetric methods, or are you using both 
methods ¢ 

Mr. Tyrretit. We have used the science of photogrammetry for the 
last 6 years approximately, in our inventory work. That is merely 
a term which 1s applied to the use of aerial photography in this type 
of work. Forest types which are found on the aerial photographs, are 
still sampled in the field by ground cruising, but the differentiation 
then between this method and the old method is that we do it on a 
random sampling, statistical sampling basis, rather than a fixed per- 
centage of the total stand. 

Mr. Lanican. So it is not going to be necessary to go out and esti- 
mate each tree. You feel that reasonably accurate results can be 
had with the photogrammetric process, for check sampling you might 
say ? 

Mr. Tyrrety. That has been clearly demonstrated by not only our 
own work, but the other agencies and private firms. 

Mr. Lanican. And that is checked out when you actually make 
sales of timber so you are satisfied that you can do a good job that 
way ¢ 

Mr. Tyrreti. That is correct. I don’t want to infer that we are 
cruising these data for sales. You didn’t mean that, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Lantean. No; but when you make a sale, what I meant was 
you actually, in effect, make a recheck at that time. Are your sales 
now on a 100-percent cruise basis ? 

Mr. Tyrretyi. They are all on a 100-percent cruise basis. 
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Mr. Lanican. One witness has said that there are little aluminun 
tags put on some trees indicating the sale areas and that the pul 
chaser may have considerable difficulty deciding where the sale area | 

Now, BLM sells timber, I understand, generally in a particular area. 
You do not go by selective cutting; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Tyrrevvt. Our sales principally in the Douglas-fir region are 
on the so-called staggered-setting method. ‘The periphery of the sale 
area may be an irregular shape rather than conforming to the rectangu 
lar surface of the land system. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you had many people come in and state that 
they had difficulty finding out where those areas exist after the) 
buy the timber, or do they go out to check the timber before they 
purchase it ¢ 

Tyrrevt. I am not aware that that is a common complaint. 

Mr. Lanican. So you have no program right now ior better deline 
ating the sales area than has been done in the past ¢ 

Mr. Tyrrewi. I feel, and I think our district people will back me 
up, that our sales are well delineated. 

Mr. Lanicgan. There was only one man who So TNROE to us. 
Maybe - one else did, so maybe th: at is perfectly right. I just won 
dered if that was an isolated complaint or a common one. 

Mr. T YRRELL. Our sales are marked with aluminum tags, paper tags, 
and paint. They are well marked, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Lanigan. I would like to ask Mr. Doyle a question, and that 
ison this statement on page 11. Yousay the 
Secretary announced on October 14 that he has approved publication of amend- 
ment to existing regulations to permit the lifting of marketing area restrictions 
governing salvage timber sales when deemed necessary 
and so on. 

I think there has been confusion among the witnesses, and | think 
there is in my own mind and maybe others, as to what was done on 
October 14 

Did the Secretary on that day delegate to the director the authority 
to lift the marketing area boundaries for salvage, or did he publish 
a proposed delegation / 

[ know somebody thought it was a big step forward, but I ain 
trying to find out what happened. ¢ ‘ould, you make that clear? 

Mr. Dorie. He approved the publication of a proposed amend- 
ment. In other words, under the rule-making procedure of the De- 
partment the regulation would be published as a proposal! and then 
time allowed, and I understand it is 30 days, within which the public 
may submit suggestions or criticisms. 

Mr. Lantcan. So as of the moment it is in the proposal stage, but 
no actual delegation has been made to your knoweldge up until today ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. Mr. Weyerhauser was in here yesterday and he, and I 
think an earlier witness, advocated that there be more exchanges of 
BLM and intermingled land because he thought that management 
could be improved and expenses decreased both for the landowner and 
the Government, and also he indicated that access problems could be 
better handled if both the public agencies and the private owners at 
tempt to block up their holdings. 
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Do you have any policy or program with respect to suc h blocking 
up? Lam not talking about the Forest Service and O. and C., but | 
in talking about private holdings. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. I agree with the suggestion of Mr. Weyer 
hauser. In the past we have completed exchanges for ae 
cise purpose, In order to consolidate advantageously both holding 
both the Government and the private owner, and in my paper here | 
state that, for example, Congress authorized land exchanges wiiic! 
chau in advantageous consolidation of the O. and C. lands. 

This activity virtually has had to be halted in favor of salvaging 
the dead and downed timber. 

In other words, that is another reason why we need additional 
money. IL think an exchange program of large proportions would 
help the access problem and would make administration much more 
simple. It would make it more efficient. 

Mr. Laniean. In your statement, on page 8, I believe it is, you dis 
oot. yore reforestation and you seem to be a li ttle bit pessi 
mistic, aud maybe rightly so, regarding natural reseeding. You seem 
to feel that it would be better for the Government to do more refor 
esting itself. 

Do you feel that if this reforesting that you recommend is not 
done a serious crimp might appear in the sustained- yield program in 
that it will take longer for the cutover lands to start new growth 
than might have originally been expected? Do you think that the fail 
ure to reforest is a real threat to the sustained- yield program as it 
has now been planned. 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you feel that unless that is done the sustained 
yield program of the Bureau of Land Management is liable to fail 
behind ? 

Mr. Doytr. Yes, sir; we are sure that that will be the result. 

Mr. Lanican. So that is absolutely necessary ‘ 

Mr. Doyuie. It is one of our most essential needs. 

Mr. Laniean. In connection with these right-of-way regulations 
there have been a lot of complaints. I guess you have heard a lot of 
them. One of them I was wondering about, because I heard it, is that 
some people object to giving perpetual easements or perpetual ex- 
change agreements to the Federal Government in a reciprocal road 
right- of-way agreement. 

Do you think in some instances it is rather necessary or advisable 
for the Government to get a perpetual easement. 

_Mr. Dorie. Where we have a continual harvest of timber, in a par- 
ticular area, it is necessary. 

In other words, in some areas we do need perpetual rights-of-way. 

Mr. Lanican. In those areas you feel the Government should at- 
tempt to get them when they negotiate an agreement. 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 

Mr. Lanigan. On this Rock Creek area which we have discussed 
a little bit, is there a road already into the Rock Creek area ‘ 

Mr. Doyie. Yes; there is a road into the Rock Creek area. 

Mr. Lanigan. Is should we say, reasonably adequate to haul 
timber out over / 


(See also pp. 489, 513, 598, 816, 1352, 2220, 2296, 2297.) 
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Mr. Doytr. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. I was just curious about this. When you need new 
roads so badly everywhere as people said we need them, why should 
it be necessary for the Government to buy an existing road instead of 
spending its money building new roads? 

Mr. Doyte. I didn’t quite » understand that question. 

Mr. Lanican. Basically I want to know: Why spend money to buy 
an existing road which is adequate when money is so badly needed 
for new roads, if there is any possibility at all of working out an 
agreement on the existing road ? 

Mr. Doyte. I think we should use an existing road wherever the 
Federal timber can move over there without any restriction rather 
than construct an additional road. 

Mr. Laniean. Is the situation in the Rock Creek area such that 
you feel no road-use agreement could ever be negotiated there ? 

Mr. Doyte. No. I think road-use agreements could be negotiated. 
In fact, they have been on a short-term basis, and we are now operat- 
ing and selling timber on a short-term basis, but we are the pre- 
dominant single land and timber owner in the area with 40 percent 
of the timber in Federal ownership, and it seems to me that in that 
kind of a situation we should open the road. 

In addition to that we have not been successful in working out agree- 
ments with the four companies involved. 

Mr. Lanican. Without committing yourself to any price—if you 
don’t feel you should answer this, do not do it—could you give a 
rough estim: ite between some reasonable figure as to what you might 
anticipate it is going to cost to buy that road ? 

Mr. Doyte. No, sir: I can’t answer that. We have an appraisal 
underway now by engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads. I can 
tell you how they have operated in the past. They have made 3 sepa- 
rate appraisals by 3 of their engineers without collaborating with 
each other and then they took an average of those 3. 

Mr. Lanican. What is the length of the road? 

Mr. Doyte. I don’t know that. I understand it is 12 miles. 

Mr. Lanigan. We have had various estimates on roads. I think 
it has cost the Federal Government about $75,000 a mile, so it would 
be somewhere around a half to a million dollars or more for that 
road probably, that it is worth; is that not right? 

Mr. Doyie. It would depend upon the type of road; its replacement 
value today. 

Mr. LaniGgan. One witness came before us and he said that he 
thought that salvage timber should be considered in the allowable, 
cut. Do you consider salvage timber as part of the allowable cut 
when you sell it ? 

Mr. Dorie. We are not considering it as part of the allowable cut 
in the Smith River area. 

Mr. Tyrrell is in a better position to answer that than I am. 

Mr. Tyrretyi. The base upon which the allowable cut figures are 
computed will determine whether or not the salvage is charged against 
the allowable cut. If it became blown down or bug killed the in- 
ventory on which the allowable cut was computed, then it would be 
charged against the allowable cut, but as Mr. Doyle has indicated, 
in the Smith River we have just completed an aerial inventory project 
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and have new data, and the dead and down timber is not included 
in the base from which the allowable cut is computed. 

Consequently in future sales in the Smith River area which include 
the dead and down, that material will not be charged against the 
allowable cut. 

Mr. Lanigan. You say you are selling, I think it was 107percent 
of the present allowable cut, and we have had some people say you 
might be able to sell 170 percent of the current allowable cut and be 
safe. 

Do you feel the 107 percent of the present allowable cut is safe from 
a sustained-yield point ? 

Mr. Doyrtr. We pointed out that the reinventories have shown an 
increase of 31 percent, and we think that when the job is complet = 
we will have substantially more timber than our present figure of £ 
million. 

I also pointed out that you cannot strike an average, that some areas 
have shown an increase on the reinventory of 100 percent and some 
other areas a very slight increase, and it would appear to be in the 
best interest to continue on the figures we now know will justify the 
cut than to make a guess and expand our cut at the present moment. 

Mr. Lanican. I think several of the witnesses have discussed this 
question of salaries of the forestry personnel, and they have indicated 
that that may not be adequate, and consequently they think the 
Government is losing experienced men to private industry at a faster 
rate than is desirable. 

Have you had any experience in losing forestry personnel of that 
nature ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, we have; to put it another way: Up until about 
4 months ago we had 20 forestry vacancies and we had the money to 
pay them, but we could not induce the young foresters to come with 
the Government. 

We have since corrected that by putting on an intensive drive with 
the colleges wherever we could. In fact, we have been accused 
shanghaiing some from the Forest Service, but that isn’t the fact. 

However, we do have a problem in retaining foresters and in hiring 
the younger foresters. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you taken any steps by making recommenda- 
tions either in the budget request or to the Department for transmit- 
tal to the Civil Service Commission to get these jobs classified more 
equitably in relation to private industry ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. We have discussed on several occasions the increase in 
grade of the younger foresters, who come in at a GS-5, as I understand 
it. We have tried to get that corrected, but up until now we haven’t. 

Mr. Lanican. Who has discussed it? 

Mr. Dorie. Our own consolidated administrative service has been 
working with Civil Service and I also understand—and this can be 
confirmed with the Forest Service—that their Washington oflice is 
seeking to correct the situation. 

Mr. Laniean. Are you doing anything to correct the situation on 
the higher level ? 

One of the statements was that you cannot keep an experienced man. 
As soon as you train them, industry can offer so much more that they 
leave, unless they are devoted to the public service, and possibly more 
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and more they feel the economic pressure and feel they have to take 
these other jobs. 

Have you done anything on the higher levels to keep your expe 
rienced men ? 

Mr. Doyte. No, I don’t believe there has been any concerted effort 
to raise the salaries, for example, of the district foresters. It ha 
been discussed, but nothing has been done, and it is something, how- 
ever, that is under consideration. 

Mr. Lanican. Where? 

Mr. Dore. It is under consideration here, and it has been pre- 
sented to our Washington office on several occasions. 

Mr. Laniean. Is this orally, or have you made some formal presen 
tation ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. No; it has been on an oral basis. 

Mr. Lanican. How do your salaries for men of comparable _—, 
ience, let us say, beginners and experienced foresters, compare wit! 
salaries in the local private industry? Could you give us figures on 
that ? 

Mr. Doyte. I cannot give any figures on it. We will be glad to sub- 
mit the figures on that. 

Mr. Laniean. Can Mr. Tyrrell do that? Maybe you can give us 
some rough figures for poe of discussion now, and then later 
give us whatever data you might have available on it. 

Mr. Tyrreit. Roughly our - beginning grade is about $4,000. It is 
a GS-5. I don’t recall the exact figure, ‘but it is approximately $4,000. 

A comparable job in industry, I have heard, would command as 
much as $6,000. I have no statistics to back that up. 

Mr. Lanican. Could you repeat that last / 

Mr. Tyrrety. I say a comparable beginning job in industry, I have 
heard, would command as much as $6,000, but I have no statistics to 
back that up. 

Mr. Laniean. And on the higher grades how does that work out ? 

Mr. Tyrrett. I don’t really have any information on the industry 
jobs. When you get into so-called executive positions those salaries 
are not publicized, so I can’t help you on that. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have any reason to think that they are higher 
than the BLM salaries ? 

Mr. Tyrrevi. Oh, I am sure that they are; yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you say substantially ? 

Mr. Tyrrevt. Yes; quite substantially, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you know that w hen you lose these foresters they 
are getting higher salaries in private industry? They tell you, “Well, 
I got a better job, and I am going to have to leave? Have you had 
many do that? 

Mr. Tyrrey. That is always the case as faras I know. They leave 
for more money. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think Mr. Coburn had some more 
questions. 

Mr. Coburn, do you have any more questions ? 

Mr. Cosurn. I still have quite a few, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to get back to this access problem because you people have 
furnished us with some very good information on your access prob- 
lem. We heard some testimony from a man named Schneider who 
was complaining about what is known now as the Mohawk River 
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yroblem. Apparently Mohawk Lumber Co. is successor to the Fischer 
Landes Co. in the Eugene district. 

There are 6,910 acres involved of BLM lands and the approximate 
total volume of these BLM lands is 306 million board-feet. 

As I understand this description you have been in negotiations first 
with Fischer and now you are in negotiations with Mohawk; is that 
correct, Mr. Doyle ? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. How long were you in negotiations with Fischer / 

Mr. Doytx. That goes way back to the beginning of the regulations. 

Mr, Copurn. 1950? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, April 7, 1950, was the date when the regulations 
went into effect. 

Mr. Copurn. Did you ever come to any agreement with Fischer? 

Mr. Dorie. Not on any long-term basis. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did you come to an agreement with him on a short- 
term basis? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes; we had an exchange of short-term agreements. 

Mr. Copurn. What were the terms of the agreement ? 

Mr. Doyie. If I may, I would like to have Mr. Otto Krueger, who 
was the district forester at Eugene at the time in question, answer 
those questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, would you yield at that 
point 

Mr. Copurn. Certainly. 

Representative Cuuporr. It just appeared to me that we have two 
very fine associations in Oregon, Mr. Hagenstein’s association and Mr. 
Buchanan’s organization. Is Mr. Hagenstein here ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF W. D. HAGENSTEIN, W. D., INDUSTRIAL 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, AND RAY C. SWANSON, PRESIDENT, 
WESTERN FOREST INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hacenstern. Yes; I am. 

Representative Cnuporr. Is Mr. Swanson here? 

I was just wondering for the record, in order to get down to some 
real information on that point of salaries, whether these two associa- 
tions would, very kindly, for this committee, either circularize their 
members or, if they have the information in their files, send us what 
the average forester gets for working for members of your associa- 
tions. Ita ypears that we can very pani get the Government salary 
from the Civil Service Commission, but do you think you could coop- 
erate with us in that way? I think it would help. It would probably 
increase the appropriation for foresters and get you foresters needed 
for Government lands. 

Mr. Hacenstern. All I can say is that, being a forester, I don’t 
think we are well paid enough, but I will be very glad to find out. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you can say a forester with 1 year’s 
experience gets X dollars, and one with 2 years’ experience gets X 
dollars, and 5 years, and 10 years, and so on up, until one becomes a 
grade A forester and top level salary, if you could give us a general 
idea of what private industry gets, it will aid us. 

We are going to try to make the salaries at least equal in the Gov- 
ernment service. 
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Mr. Hacenstrern. We will be very glad to circularize our members 
and try to get you a range of members of specific categories of 
foresters. 

Representative Horrman. He has to, I am sure he has it, the aver- 
age industrial wage that you were talking about not so long ago, how 
much the fellow in the mill or out in the logging field gets as compared 
with your foresters. 

(Not supplied.) 

Mr. Hacensrein. I am afraid the foresters come out second best 
today, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. I understand about that. Your average 
industrial wage is higher in the West, and it is about $6,000. 

Senator Neusercer. Higher annually ? 

Representative Horraan. Is there not some danger in what you are 
asking for now? If you publish this industrial wage, will you not 
lose every forester you have ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. I hope that we will be able as a result of 
this study to keep what we have. Of course, there might be some 
danger to it. I certainly cannot compel a man to work for the Gov- 
ernment who wants to leave. 

I see Mr. Swanson here. You are from the other association. 
Would you try to get us that information, too, please, Mr. Swanson ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. We will furnish the information. 

Representative Horrman. They only had one forester. 

Representative Cuuporr. They have members of that association 
who employ foresters. We are not asking what the association pays 
foresters, but what the members of the associations pay their foresters. 

Mr. Buchanan said they only had one full-time forester working for 
the association, but they have a number of members. I think they gave 
use a hundred members in their list who do employ foresters and that 
is the information I am trying to get. 

Senator Neusercer. In fairness to Mr. Hagenstein, I would like 
to ask him, or I wanted to know whether these were his words, because 
the recording clerk has been taking this down. 

Do you want to stand on the record the statement that the man work- 
ing in the mill has a higher average annual salary than your technical 
foresters ? 

Mr. Hagensrern. I didn’t say that. 

Senator NEupercer. I said “annual salary,” and I thought you in- 
dicated “yes.” 

Mr. Hagensrern. I think you are quibbling now. Let me supply it 
for the record, the information that the chairman requested, Senator, 
and I will also submit if you like the average hourly wage of the people 
who work in the mills in this region and also in the woods, 

Senator Nevnercer. And their annual wage? 

fr. Hacensrern. If that information is available, I will be glad to 
submit that. 

( Not supplied.) 

Senator Neupercer. I am concerned about having a record that is 
accurate and the gentleman from Michigan Is trying to make out the 
point that the people who work in the mills are ‘better off financi: illy 
than your technical foresters and I think that if that is the case we 
ought to know it and if it is not the case, we ought to know it, and I 
think we ought to have the facts. 
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Representative HorrmMan. What was your answer? 


Mr, Hacensrern. I said I would do the very best I could, Mr. 
Hotiman. 
Representative Horrman. He will tell you the industrial wages are 
higher than in the East. 
Thank you. 
Senator Neupercer. High hourly, but men have to live, however, 
every hour of the year wh ether they are paid or not. 
7 Represent: ative Horrman. You serve in Congress. You write 
articles. You get money for both. 
Senator Neunercer. I wish I had time now to write articles. 
Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you want to continue now ? 
1 think we were in the middle of a question. I think you asked the 
| question and I interruy ted before the answer could be give n. 
Mr. Copurn. I think Mr. Doyle answered one question at least. 
Will you identify yourself ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MR. DOYLE—Resumed 





Kruecer. I am Otto Krueger, district forester for the Salem 
district of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Doyle said that the BLM had been in negotiations 
with the Fischer Lumber Co. since almost the day the regulations 
were written and that was in 1950, in April. 

(See also p- 022.) 

My next question is this: How long have you been in negotiations 
with the successor in interest the Fischer Lumber Co.: namely, 
Mohawk Lumber Co. ¢ 

Mr. Krurcrer. The change from the Fischer Lumber Co. to the 
Mohawk Lumber Co. took place since I left there, but I understand 
it was almost immediately after the Mohawk Lumber Co. purchased 
the Fischer interests. 

Mr. Conurn. Another question that I think remains unanswered 
is the question of what kind of agreements you entered into with 
Fischer. 

Mr. Krueger. Actually there are several types of agreements. 
From the beginning, as far back as probably 1916 or somewhere there- 
abouts, the Fischer Lumber Co. from the General Land Office obtained 
permanent rights-of-way and they almost always built their roads in 
advance of timber sales either from their own lands or from Govern- 
ment lands, so they obtained these permanent rights-of-way which, 
of course, were on the main-line roads. 

Mr. Cosurn. Were they over Government lands ? 

Mr, Krurcer. Yes. ‘Then those permanent rights-of-way were 
usually obtained up until about January of 1948 when a change was 
made and we decided on 2-year temporary rights-of-way and, as you 
probably recall, the permanent rights-of-way had nothing in them 
which gave the Government any right, and not in specific language, but 
in 1943 section (e) provided for access across the private lands on these 
roads by the Government or their licensees. 

Mr. Copurn. Those agreements, then, were reciprocal rights-of-way 
arrangements in 1943 ? 

Mr. Krurcer. That is right. 
Mr. Cosurn. But not detailed ¢ 
Mr. Krurcer. No. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Krurcer. Then, as I say, the Fischer Lumber Co. made it a 
habit of building their roads far in advance of the timber sales and 
they continued to ask for permanent rights-of-way rather than tem- 
porary rights-of-way, and that is where we got into difficulty right 
about 1943 

Then, later on, in 1950, when the new regulations came into effect, 
we tried to work out a long-term right-of-way agreement of about 
60 years, from 40 to 60 years, depending on the time it took to liqui- 
date the permanent merchantable stands. 

Mr. Copurn. In 1950% From 1916, did you say ¢ 

Mr. Krurcer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. From 1916 up to 1950 was there company blocking 
access to purchasers of Government timber ¢ 

Mr. Kruneer. No, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. There were several sales, I take it ? 

Mr. Krurcer. Oh, yes; we had all kinds of sales. We never had 
any difficulty up until 1950. 

Mr. Copurn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kruecer. Actually, I heard a lot about the salvage of blowdown 
and beetle-killed timber which occurred after December 4, 1951, but 
in that particular Mohawk area you had considerable damage mostly 
from snow in the winter of 1950 and 1951, and it also threw down a 
lot of trees just because of the fact that the wet snow clung to the trees 
and the ground was soft and consequently we had quite a little sal- 
vage problem in there about a year or two ahead of the main salvage 
program. 

In order to get some of that salvage out we obtained the regular 
one-shot agreements which provided access for the duration of the 
particular timber sale contract. 

Mr. Copurn. You say a one-shot agreement in what year? 

Mr. Krueger. I would say probably the first one was somewhere 
around either the latter part of 1952 or 1953. 

Mr. Copurn. Was that under the amendment to the regulation ? 

Mr. Krurcer. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. You did not make any one-shot agreements before the 
amendments were put into effect, did you ? 

Mr. Krueger. No, sir. I think there may have been some use of 
the roads as far as the Fischer Lumber Co. is concerned under what 
is known as the Administrative Procedure Act in which they con- 
tinued to make applications, and not having any ruling on the apppli- 
cation they were permitted to use the roads under the “Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

Mr. Copurn. You are talking about a permit system; are you not? 

In other words, the Government granted the Fischer Co. a permit; 
is that correct; to cross its lands? 

Mr. Krvecer. Originally, yes; those were right-of-way permits. 

Mr. Cosurn. Permits? 

Mr. Kruecer. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. In order to keep this permit going it had to be ex- 
tended from time to time; is that correct ? 

Mr. Krvuecer. Just on the temporary rights-of-way, which were 
issued since 1943. 
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In other words, they had the permit right to use most of the road 


> system in the Mohawk area under permanent rights-of-way. ‘They 
d still have. 
- Mr. Cosurn. Regardless of any agreement with the Bureau ? 
ut Mr. Krvuecer. That is right; they “still have that right. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is their legal position and is that why you have 
t, never been able to get an agreement with them; a detailed agreement ? 
m Mr. Krurcer. I don’t think you would ever get a detailed agreement 
with them, and we haven’t been able to get any arbitration type of 


agreement, either. 
“Mr. Copurn. Say that again? 

Mr. Krurcer. Excepting for individual sales on a one-shot agree- 

® ment. 

Mr. Cosurn. What do you think the main reason is that you are 
unable to come to an agreement with the company in an arbitration 
agreement ¢ 

d Mr. Krurcer. Just a matter of the owner’s feeling in the matter. 
He just told us that he did not like to sign anything which agreed 
to agree, which is his interpretation of the arbitration formula, to 


~ 


_ agree to something, to agree later on. 

ut “Mr. Copurn. At the same time, according to your testimony, the 
y Government was permitting him to use the Government road system 
- up there; is that correct ? 

- Mr. Krueger. Yes. 

L- Representative Horrman. Will you yield there for a question ? 

P In December of 1947 was not the company invited to send its repre- 


sentatives to Washington for a conference on the final terms of a 
cooperative arrangement ? 
- Mr. Krureer. Cooperative sustained-yield unit, yes. 
Representative Horrman. And that conference failed, did it not? 
Mr. Krvuearr. It failed as of June 2, 1948. 
re Representative Horrman. At that time, did not Jacob Wasserman 
insist that the Government should have the right to take over and 
operate the company’s property for any infraction of the terms of the 
agreement. Was that not the reason? The company would not 
le agree to that ? 
Mr. Krurcer. I couldn’t answer that question. 


ir 


of Representative Horrman. Then the issue was taken up with the 
ub new Assistant Secretary, Mr. Davidson, and his assistant, Mr. Goldy, 
1- with the same result; that is, that they could not come to any agree- 
1- ment. 

e Mr. Krureer. You are bringing in, of course, a different aspect. 

- Representative Horrman. I am bringing the cooperative one in. 
Mr. Krueger. Yes, which the Fischer Lumber Co. tried to obtain 
LS prior to June 2, 1948, under the then existing policy. The June 2 


policy stated, changed the requirements for sustained-yield unit and 


S. Fisher again tried to qualify under the new policy. 
Re :present: itive Horrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Cosurn. Getting back strictly to the right-of-way problem, you 
c- say that there were several one-shot agreements after these negotia- 
tions resulted every time in a stalemate / 
e Mr. Krurcer. Yes. 


Mr. Copurn. Were these on competitive bids? 
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Mr. Krurcer. Yes, they were all on competitive bids. 

Mr. Copurn. How much timber was taken out as a result of the 
successful bidding ? 

Mr. Krurcer. Of the one-shot agreements ¢ 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Let me ask you how many sales there were ? 

Mr. Krurcer. On that road system probably around 20 million feet. 

Mr. Copurn. How many sales were there ¢ 

Mr. Krurcer. Four, I believe, 1 in section 19; 1 in 13; 1 in 3, and 
I think a salvage sale or partly salvage and partly seed trees 1! 
section 21. 

Mr. Copurn. Four sales? 

Mr. Krurcer. Yes. One million, I think, in 15 south, 2 west. 

Senator Neupercer. This is getting a little too fast for me. The 
statement was made and put in the record that some previous officials 
of the Department of the Interior said—and if I do not follow this 
correctly, it is just because I did not hear it when it was either read 
or said—that for violation of the agreement the Government be 
allowed to take over the facilities of the Fischer Co. I think if such 
a statement was made, and this demand is attributed to former officials 
of the Department of the Interior, that official Government documents 
supporting this fact should be put in the record. 

Representative Horrman. I do not have to put in Government 
documents supporting every question I ask. 

Senator Neupercer. You made a statement about a demand made 
upon a company, certainly quite a stringent demand, to say the least, 
by previous officials of the Department of Interior. 

I believe if they made that demand it ought to be a part of this 

record, and it ought to be made a part of the record with documents 
of the conference, the record, or the letters and the statement in which 
they violated the demand. 

(See pp. 557-569, pt. II, Federal Timber Sales Policies Report.) 

Representative Horrman. I am not making any charges. I am just 
asking a question. 

Senator Nrupercer. You made a specific statement about the 
demand voiced to the Fischer Co. by previous officials of the Depart- 
ment of Interior and unless I heard incorrectly you mentioned three 
particular officials by name. If they made this demand, Mr. Chairman, 
then I think it ought to be made part of the official record in the way 
of documents or the records of the hearings in which they made it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, I do not think you 
will have any trouble if you just ask the Department of Interior to 
bring their copy over too, and then you can get it in there. 

Senator Neveercer. May I ask the gentleman from Michigan then 
what document you are reading from that claims these people did 
that? 

Representative Horraan. Do you want all my private notes? 

Senator Neupercer. Then these are private notes? 

Representative Horrman. They are mine, and then I asked the 
question and T will ask it again if you want me to and my question 
was whether the arrangement—this is restatement of it in a different 
way—that they proposed to make to get a cooperative agreement did 
not fail because the Chief Counsel of the Bureau, a Mr. Jacob Was- 
serman, wanted to include therein a provision that the Government 


he 
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iavve the right to take over and operate the company s property if the 
ivreeme it Was nol compli ed with by the company. 

That is what was done with the O. and C. lands. Do you not 
remember ¢ 

Senator Neusercer. And you also made the point that Mr. David- 
son, Who succeeded him, and Mr. Gok ly voiced a similar demand. Is 
that not correct, that you sald that ? 

Representative Horrman. | would not go along that far. I will 
rely on the record there. We can get it. Following the hearing 
Davidson did not establish that previous demand, and then I said 
something about Davidson and Goldy. 

Do you want me to read part of the transcript of the hearings? 
“Conferences were held ee 

Senator Neuspercer. That is not what you said and put on the 
record. Iam asking you to say what you put on the record, because 
I think that if we are going to have a record of what Mr. Wasserman, 
Mr. Davidson, and Mr. Goldy allegedly did, then it should be sub- 
stantiated by the Department of the Interior documents and records 
of this, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Horrman. You are right. 

Representative Cuuporr. IT do not think there will be any question 
about your getting them. All you have to do is tell the Department 
of Interior to please bring in their copy and the copy of what Mr. 
Hoffman has and then you will have it in the record, 

Representative Horrman. I agree with the Senator ae are 
charges are made they ought to be substantiated, but when T ask : 
question I do not have to go to the Department and s: ay, “Wh: : do the 

records show now, and what do you think about it. 

Senator Neupercer. You attributed a certain definite demand by 
particular officials. Whether you voiced it in a question or an out- 
right charge it is the same thing and I just believe 

Representative HorrmMan. It is not the same thing at all. If it was 
the same thing I would not dare ask a question. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator, Mr. Hoffman has that secret 
password. He can get that stuff. If you can get that password you 
can get it. I do not know it. That is why I cannot get it. 

Representative Horrman. You are mistaken about any secret pass- 
word. I just talk to the officials in a kind, gentlemanly way and they 
cooperate. 

Representative Cuuporr. I guess this witness could get us the same 
information Mr. Hoffman has. 

Senator Neurnercer. For the record, the gentleman from Michigan 
said these were not official papers, but were his own private documents 
when I asked him from what he was reading. 

Representative Horrman. You know, you would be surprised, Sen- 
ator, at the fellows who come along with complaints and suggest that 
certain questions be asked and certain facts be learned. 

Now, this gentleman—probably I had not better give his name; he 
might be fired—is a forest economist. I do not know him from Adam. 

Senator Neupercer. I am just trying to get on the record the facts 
and that is all I am trying to do, and the only thing I can suggest is 
this: That we probably will have some hearings in Washington and at 
that time perhaps we can ascertain from the Department whether the 
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official records of the Department support these references to these 
three men or not. 

That is all I am suggesting. 

Representative Horrman. Then I am with you wholeheartedly. It 
is all right with me. 

Senator Neuspercer. Thank you very much. 

Representative Horrman. We will agree on most things except each 
other’s reelection. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think that is a good recess point. Let 
us have a 5-minute recess and rest the stenographer. 

(Short recess. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

During the testimony concerning the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon there were certain references 
made to certain communications between counsel for the Warm 
Springs Confederated Tribes and the Interior Department and both 
sides were asked to send us for the record the communications which 
have been submitted to the committee, and I am offering them in the 
record to be inserted at the proper place. (See pp. 919, 2181.) 

I have a copy for you, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Before resuming the questioning I would 
like to make a short statement. 

Is Mr. Loran L. Stewart in the room; Mr. Stewart of Cottage Grove, 
Oreg. ? 

On November 18, 1955, at Eugene, Oreg., Mr. Loran L. Stewart, of 
the Bohemia Lumber Co., testified before the committee. In reply to 
questions by Senator Neuberger and Mr. Hoffman, he gave the definite 
impression that neither he nor his company was interested in develop- 
ing mining claims on public lands so that the timber growing on such 
claims could be all 

Then, in the November 20, 1955, issue of the Eugene Register-Guard, 
a newspaper of general circulation, appeared a news item which listed 
Mr. Stewart as one of the defendants in a suit involving 25 mining 
claims in that county, which is Lane County. 

The plaintiff in the suit has charged, according to the Register- 
Guard, that a so-called timber mining agreement has existed between 
himself and the Bohemia Lumber Co., of which Mr. Stewart is the 
president. 

This entire matter has seemed so at variance with some of Mr. 
Stewart’s testimony before the committee that it appeared to me, as 
chairman, that Mr. Stewart—in fairness to him—should have an op- 
portunity to clarify the record. Thus, on November 22, the following 
wire was dispatched : 

Mr. Loran L. STEWART, 


Care of Bohemia Lumber Co., 

Cottage Grove, Oreg.: 

In view of apaprent conflict between your testimony on November 18 and 

news story, Register-Guard of Eugene on November 20, concerning suit over 

mining claims, committee glad to afford you another opportunity to testify here 

tomorrow, November 23, at Interior Building Auditorium, Portland, any time 

between 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. and clarify situation. Wire me care Multnomah 
Hotel. 

EARL CHUDOFF, 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber. 
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As of 1:45 this afternoon, November 23, no reply had been received 
at the hotel to this telegram of November 22. 

Therefore, I am offering for the record that portion of Mr. Loran L. 
Stewart’s testimony which bears on the attitude of himself and his 
company toward mining claims which result in the harvesting of 
Federal timber, the news article from the Eugene Register-Guard of 
November 20, 1955, and my telegram to Mr. Stewart of November 23. 

The committee staff, of course, will study Mr. Stewart’s testimony 
in the light of the Register-Guard news article, as well as studying 
further the facts which the article purports to describe. 

If this hearing in Portland should go over until Friday, November 
25,1955, Mr. Loran L. Stewart still will have an opportunity to clarify 
his testimony, should he wish to avail himself of this privilege. 

I want to offer for the record the statement, the article in the Eugene 
Register-Guard, and the telegram which was sent to Mr. Stewart. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I think if Mr. Stewart 
comes up here he should come up on the same terms as a witness comes. 
He should be paid his mileage and per diem. . 

Representative Cuuporr. I will be very happy to authorize his 
mileage and per diem. 

Representative Horrman. Then I object to the introduction of the 
newspaper article because it is in violation of rule 8 of the committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. | am going to overrule you. 

Representative Horrman. That is a terrific surprise tome. Let me 
read rule 8 anyway. This isa private paper. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you get it from the Interior Depart- 
ment ‘ 

Representative Horrman. No; it is United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. It says “Reprint,” and so on, but it belongs to my private 
file, and I want it back. 

Representative Cuuporr. I will see that you get it back. 

Mr. Hoffman has objected to the introduction into the record of the 
newspaper article which appeared in the Eugene Register-Guard, and 
sets forth as his reason therefore rule 8: 

All questions put to witnesses before the committee shall be relevant to the 
subject matter before the committee for consideration and the chairman shall 
rule on the relevance of any questions put to the witness. 

I feel that it is relevant and I am ruling that it is relevant, therefore 
let it be put in the record. 

(‘The article referred to is as follows :) 


[Eugene Register-Guard, November 20, 1955] 


Asks TITLE TO BOHEMIA LANDS—$75.,000 Suit FILED ON MINING CLAIMS 


A suit charging fraud in the sale of 25 mining claims in the Bohemia area east 
of Cottage Grove was filed this weekend in Lane County Circuit Court. Damages 
of $75,000 are asked. 

Norman A, Phillips charged in the complaint that he has been unable to gain 
clear title to the claims because of a timber mining agreement hetween the 
Bohemia Lumber Co. and other defendants. Phillips, of Baker, Oreg., said he 
has mining interests in the Baker region. 

Defendants named in the suit include Loren L. Stewart, Faye H. Stewart, 
Lawrence E. Chapman, William J. Bartels, Sr., Julia A. Sartels, William J 
Bartels, Jr., Kathryn Bartels, Fred J. Bartels, and Harriet A. Bartels, and the 
sryce Creek Mining Co. 
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OPTIONS ARE REPORTED 


The complaint states that the Bartel on June 9, 1955, agreed to sell Phillips 
25 mining claims in the Bohemia district. On June 16, the complaint alleged, 
Phillips was informed that there was an outstanding unrecorded option against 
the claims. The Bartels’ attorney, Richard L. Thwing, asked the plaintiff to 
honor the claims of Stewart and Chapman against the property, the complaint 
Says. 

On November 15, the complaint alleged, the Bartels told Phillips they would 
not sell their rights in the claims free of other liens. 

Phillips claims he has lost profits from the property and has incurred costs 
in moving equipment to the claims and in employees’ salaries. 


AGAINST PUBLIC POLICY 


The option contract to purchase an interest in the claims was entered into by 
the defendants on March 14, 1951, the complaint alleges, and extends to 1959. 
The complaint states that this contract “provided that when the mining claims 
were patented, the Bohemia Lumber Co. should have the right to purchase the 
said timber.” 

The claimant 

The complaint alleges “that the option contract between Stewarts, Chapman, 
and the Bryce Creek Mining Co., and Fred and Harriet Bartels, and the exten- 
sions thereof, is clearly a timber mining contract, and is against public policy, 
and is therefore void.” 

In addition to damages, Phillips is asking a clear title to the claims from the 
LBartelses, a court order yoiding the alleged 1951 contract as being against public 
policy, and a court decree giving Phillips a prior interest in the claims over the 
interests of the defendants. 

Shortly after the suit was filed in Eugene Friday, L. L. Stewart, president of 
the Bohemia Lumber Co., Inc., and a defendant in the suit, testified at the con- 
gressional hearing on Federal timber management policies in the Erb Memorial 
Union Building. 

His testimony was concerned with his general views on management problems. 

In response to a question from Senator Richard Neuberger (Democrat, Ore- 
gon), who represented the Senate Interior Affairs Committee at the hearings, 
Stewart said his firm had never cut any timber on mining claims. 

He said he was opposed to present mining laws—even with the amendments 
made in 1954—as being too liberal in the disposition of surface rights such as 
timber, water, and access. 

(See also pp: 713. 1425, 1527, 1758, 1892.) 

Representative Cuvporr. Mr. Hoffman, thank you very much for 
rules. 

Will you continue, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Krueger, you say that there were four sales under 
these short-term agreements. 

Mr. Kruncer. I believe I can remember that. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you recall who the successful bidders were? 

Mr. Kruncer. Section 3 was Forest Products Co. of Oregon, section 
19 was Zippo-Log Mills, section 13 was Fischer Lumber Co., and 
section 21 was Fischer Lumber C 0. 

Mr. Corurn. Then out of the 4 sales the eens with whom you 
had difficulty in arriving at the agreement was the successful bidder 
in 2 cases ¢ 

Mr. Krurcer. Two cases. 

Mr. Cosurn. According to the information the Department has 
furnished us you are now negotiating for a detailed right-of- way 
agreement with Mohawk Lumber Co., the successor to Fischer Lumber 
Co. You say here: 

It is hoped these will result in an agreement to allow sales in this area during 
1956. 

Could you tell us how far you have progressed with those negotia- 
tions ? 
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Mr. Krurerr. No, I cannot. I am not in that district any longer. 


t I believe Mr. Dunn could probably answer that. 
Mr. Dunn. My name is Lester C. Dunn, the district forester of the 
Eugene office for the Bureau of Land Management. I have been in 


that position since Septet iber 11, 1955. 

We have entered into negotiations with Mohawk. I do not remem 
ber the exact date. It was shortly before I cume to the district, and 
have recently, probably within the last 2 weeks, we have received from 
the engineers of that company maps showing the location of the roads 
in question. 

There was a field examination by our engineers and Mohawk’s 
engineers to agree as to some of the road construction costs, so Ll would 
say that we have at least started in a substantial manner. 

Mr. Copurn. Whiat is the leneth of the term of the agreement that 
you are proposing ¢ 
, Mr. Dr wn. We have not come vet to a term. It would probably 
be for a rather extended period of time, as presently it is necessary to 
remove the present high merchantable timber. I would assume 40 
or 50 years or something of that nature. It may be a little less or a 
little more. 

Mr. Copurn. Thank you. That is all. 

May we have Mr. Doyle back, Mr. Chairman ? 

Represetitative Crruporr. Mr. Doyle, would you return, please / 

Mr. Conurn. Mr. Doyle, another case that was brought to our at 
tention which we were asked to interrogate the Bureau of Land Man 
agement about is the Darrell Porter ease. 


Are you familiar with that? It was included on that list of these 
cases that I gave you in advance so that you would know what we 
would be asking about. 

Mr. Dorie. Lam not personally familiar, no, but the district forester 
is in a position to answer that, if [ may call him. 

Mr. Conurn. All right. 

Mr. Dunn. The case to which Mr. Porter referred happened before 
my time in the office. However, I have examined the official records 
of the Eugene district and have prepared this brief statement with 
some supplements. 

The maps are rather incomplete. We only have one copy. I think 
it will show the for record the situation quite well. 

If 1 might read this statement—it is but one page—TI think it would 
serve the purpose quite well ? 

The sale records show that this tract was advertised for oral auction 
sale to be held on March 17, 1955, by a “timber sale notice” dated 
February 16, 1955. This notice stated: 

Road access to the cutting area has been obtained, the fee shall be determined 
by negotiation, or in the event of failure to reach agreement, the amount shall 
be determined by arbitration procedure. 

It also indicated that bidders should ascertain for themselves the lo- 
cation of roads or rights-of-way leading to the tract and stated that 
it was the bidder’s responsibility to determine for himself the extent 
to which such agreement would permit use of the road or right-of-way 
subject to the payment of reasonable compensation to the assignor of 
the United States. The timber sale appraisal used the Long-Bell 
road ending at Vaughn. 
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The timber sale prospectus for the tract told how bidders could 
reach the sale area by taking the road covered by the right-of-way 
agreement, and stated that access was by an arbitration type agree 
ment with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. with the fee to be negotiated. 
Mr. Porter was on the mailing list for timber sale notices and has 
stated that he had seen both the timber sale notice and timber sale 
prospectus. In addition, Mr. Porter had purchased other BLM tim 
ber previously, access to which was by an arbitration type road agree- 
ment (Contract DFO-I-IL-(33)-177 approved November 10, 1953) 
hence should have been aware of BLM sale procedures. 

The tract was purchased by Mr. Porter after spirited competitior 
with Forcia Lumber Co. and the Long-bell Lumber Co. The contract 
which covered the sale area contains a clause which states that the 
purchaser was licensed to use a road pursuant to right-of-way agree- 
ment E-67 with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and that a copy of this 
right-of-way agreement could be obtained by'the purchaser. Rec- 
ords in the office show a copy was mailed to Mr. Porter on April 22, 
1955. The right-of-way agreement was one signed under the present 
regulations and was approved on September 15, 1952. 

Subsequently, after the contract was signed by Mr. Porter and ap- 
proved by the BLM, Mr. Porter decided that he wished to use a route 
of access not covered entirely by the right-of-way agreement with 
Long-Bell, although he would still have to use a part of the Long- 
Bell road system. He wished Lane County and the BLM to condemn 
a route across Long-Bell lands. 

The BLM wished to remain neutral because Mr. Porter had not at- 
tempted to go to arbitration to determine a road use fee. Prior to 
1950, the BLM would set the fee when there was a dispute between the 
purchaser and the road owner, but in 1950 the regulations were re- 
vised so that these disputes would be settled by arbitration instead 
of by BLM. A copy of the timber sale notice and the timber sale 
prospectus are attached, and there is also a sketch map which shows 
a part of the road area covered by this arbitration agreement. 

vt shows very definitely the tributary boundary of the road agree- 
ment and shows very plainly that this section of road which Mr. Por- 
ter discussed was not inside the tributary area boundary, so, person- 
ally, although I am not familiar with the circumstances, I quite fail 
to see how Mr. Porter could have had any other knowledge but what 
the road actually listed in the advertisement was the one which he 
was permitted to use, and I would like to submit this for the record. 

Mr. Cosurn. Before you submit that, just read the first part of 
your statement about the sales notice. You went so fast I could not 
get it. 

Mr. Dunn. I am sorry. 

The sale records show that this tract was advertised for oral auc- 
tion sale to be held on March 17, 1955, by a timber sale notice dated 
February 16, 1955, and copies of those are attached. 

Would you like to have me read from them? 

Mr. Cosurn. No. I want you to go on. 

Mr. Dunn. This notice stated: 

Road access to the cutting area has been obtained, the fee to be determined by 


negotiation, or in the event of failure to reach agreement, the amount shall be 
determined by arbitration procedure. 
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Mr. Cosurn. In other words, according to that language a pros- 
pective purchaser would feel assured that access had been obtained ; 
right ? 

Mr. Dunn. That is correct. 

Mr. Copurn. And further that if he could not agree on the charge 
for that access he would have to go to arbitration; is that right? 

Mr. Dunn. Under the present regulations that is the way it hap- 
pens; yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Was not the prospective purchaser also required to 
inspect the area? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, he was. I would assume that it would be only 
logical that a prospective purchaser would wish to examine the tract 
that he wished to purchase, yes. 

Mr. Conurn. According to Mr. Porter’s own testimony he did go out 
there, and he did inspect the area, and he did see this road which is a 
quarter of a mile in length and it would have saved him a very cir- 
cuitious and lengthy road to take the timber out. My question is this: 
Did he then come back to you people and ask you about the use of that 
quarter mile strip of road ? 

Mr. Dunn. That isa question that I cannot answer. I have checked 
with the district personnel and they say that they have no recollection 
of his ever having been advised that he could use that road. 

As I said earlier, the map of the right-of-way, which is in the district 
file, and which is available for examination by any prospective pur- 
chaser, shows quite plainly that the tributary area ampli’ covered 
by the agreement does not include the road that Mr. Porter wished to 
use. It is excluded. The colors and ev erything are very plain. So 
I quite fail to see how any of our employees or Mr. Porter, as he stated, 
could have taken any other impression. I do not see how he could have 
figured he could use that road. 

Mr. Copurn. I will ask the witness to identify this map. This isa 
file from the Department of the Interior and it includes what is de- 
scribed as a sale location map, which I assume was included with the 
notice of sale. 

Mr. Dunn. It looks like the timber sale prospectus map from here. 
Yes, that is the same. That is the copy, probably the one that was 
mailed out at the time of the sale. The one I have here is one made 
from a ditto from that. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, the two are identical ? 

Mr. Dunn. They appear to be to me, yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Does either of them show this quarter mile section ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Copurn. Where is the location ? 

Mr. Dunn. It would be in the northeast quarter of section 12. It 
does not also show 

Mr. Conurn. E-67? 

Mr. Dunn. E-67. 

Mr. Cosurn. It does not show E-67 boundary ? 

Mr. Dunn. It shows the road but not the boundary. I would like 
to point out that these sale notices and prospectus are not intended 
to be accurate maps of the area. They are intended strictly to be a 
sketch to show the routes getting to the tract so the prospective pur- 
chasers might be able to examine the tract without too much trouble. 
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Mr. Copurn. Do you not think it is possible that a man could b 
misled by a map that includes a quarter-mile road where the mia} 
itself does not include the EK 67 area ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. Let me read this, and then I will answer your question 
Inside of the prospectus, a COPy of which you have, it Says this: 

Location of timber: T. 18 S. R. 7 W., sec. 13, NY a 4, of lots 9 and 10. Tak 
road directly behind mill at Vaughn. West 2% miles te ‘© Wildeat Mainline. 1 
this rond past Wildcat Warden Spur one-half mile. Stake in road in beginni 
of read traverse up creek 

I think if Mr. Porter had read that he would have no doubt in hi 
mind that the road w ” h we were intending to go to map, was the one 


covered by the right-of-way agreement. 
Mr. Copurn. Do you ¢ ‘concede the m: ip might have been misleading ? 
Mr. Dunn. I th ink it possi ible. It he was completely 1 uninformed 


he might have obtained some ideas as to it. However. the rest ot the 
records show if he did so he was, to say the least. not taking very ace 
( ate precautions. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is your opinion. Now, as to what happened 
thereafter, you say vou were not in this district at the time? 

Mr. Dunn. That is right. I did not come to the district until Sep 
tember of this vear, 1955. 

Mr. Copurn. I wonder if we could have someone who was there / 

Mr. Dunn. I do not believe there is anyone present who was. 

Mr. Cosurn. Have you been informed as to what happened ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. I have talked to some of the people there in the district 
The district forester, Mr. Bu rkholder, who prec eded me i } Ik sugene, 
has resigned from Federal employment to enter private employ and 
therefore he is not available. 

Mr. Cosnurn. Suppose that you were faced with the same circum- 
stances as faced the then district supervis sor and Mr. Porter came to 
the county court, I think you call it, and he asked for condemnation 
of this strip which was necessary for pin to get his timber out over, 
and then he asked the BLM to back him up in this request. What 
would be your reaction to that ? 

Mr. Dunn. You are asking a question that might be a little difficult 
to answer. I am not personally familiar with ‘this situation on the 
ground. I have been advised by my fieldmen that the county road 
which Mr. Porter wished to tie into by this short section of road is not 
a very good road, and that the road which the map shows which Mr. 
Porter says he was misled by is, in fact, not usable for log hauling, is 
very little more than a eat road, so, when h: iving obtained access to the 
regulations, having made quite plain in our posters, which is usable 
for logging and was available = him, by having a prospectus which 
told how to reach the tract by that access, I would feel somewhat in 
the position of remaining neutral in a case like that. We have many 
hundreds of timber sales made with access by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion type agreements, and if we had to enter into a condemnation ease 
in every case where the purchasers wished to use some other route of 
aecess, | am afraid our business would be tied down so much we would 
not have a chance to do anything. 

Mr. Copurn. I appreciate that. But I do not think you would be 
asked to enter into every condemnation proceeding. Even in this in- 
stance, according to Mr. Porter’s téstimony, he was not asking the 
BLM to enter into it. He simply wanted the BLM, when the county 
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went to the BLM, to say, “Yes: this appears to us to be a feasible and 
logical means of ingress and egress from this area.” 

Mr. Dunn. Again, as I say, from having talked to my field men, I 
do not believe that this would be considered a logical, or whatever word 
he used, feasible method into this tract. The piece ot road, which is 
an abandoned county road, is little more than a caterpillar track o1 
trail. SO I have been told, and is not usable for log hauly oy and would 
have to be substantially improved. 

Mr. CoBurRn. Maybe Mr. Porter wanted to lnprove it. 

Mr. Dunn. Probably he would have had to. 

Mr. Convurn. We are just really speculating, because you were not 
there. Ilere is one thing I think you can answer. Why Was not th 
stretch of road included in K-67 ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. ] could hot answer that, because I was not in the negotia- 
tions on this tract, but I believe that the agreement covered only a 
portion of the ownership involved of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., but 
the tributary area boundary was drawn to include all timber which 
would logically be accessible to the existing and usable and feasible 
roads. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it your statement, then, that this particular quarter- 
mile stretch was never considered an adequate logging road? Is 
that it? 

Mr. Dunn. I believe that is correct, yes; from what I have been 
able to gather. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all. 

Mr. Dunn. I would like to introduce this in the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be so admitted. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Eugene District 
Sale Location Map 
Twp 18S, Age 7Ww, Se13 





Sale Area 


76331—56—pt. 2-8 
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TIMBER SALE PROSPECTUS, EUGENE FOREST DISTRICT, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMEN 


1. Date of sale: 10:30 a. m., March 17, 1955. Place: Carpenters Hall, 507 
Willamette Street, Eugene, Oreg. 

2. Location of timber: T. 18 S., R. 7 W., sec. 18, N4%4SE% (lots 9 and 10). 
Take road directly behind mill at Vaughn. West 2% miles to Wildcat Mainline 
Up this road past Wildcat Warden Spur one-half mile. Stake in road in begin 
ning of road traverse up creek. 

3. Timber volume and value: 


Species Estimated Appraised 


volume price 
Per 
Thousand thousand 
a cesctcumiiseeinmbradee de ceebles bees | 778 $23. 05 
I a ee el | 65 5.8 
Hemlock .......... a eens suk Pent tibicndateises et cadmencamebiind dkbkmebnnded 31 7.05 


4. Topography: Highlead show for most part. Could possibly be tractor 
logged with careful logging. Some of the sale must be tractor logged. 

5. Cutting area: 16.14 acres will be clear cut. Enclosed by a posted line 
Thirty-five trees are marked for selective cutting. Right-of-way if posted and 
volume included in the sale. 

6. Access: The Long-Bell Lumber Co. Arbitration-type fee to be negotiated. 
Existing main lines are dirt to sale area . 

7. Road construction: Approximately 800 feet of spur construction is required 
on this contract. 

8. Special contract stipulations: The special contract stipulations are sum- 
marized in brief form below for the information of prospective bidders. The 
exact wording of each clause as it will appear in the contract may be obtained 
from the office of the district forester. 

The purchaser shall fell all trees on the clear cut area which are not spe- 
cifically reserved. 

Within 1 year the purchaser shall construct a road in a specified location 
and to standard. 

The existing main-line road shall be kept open to travel and use during 
period of contract. Road will be left in satisfactory condition following 
logging. 

Authority to use roads on Government land is limited to removal of Gov- 
ernment timber sold under the terms of this contract. 

Fire-prevention stipulations: 

A written fire-prevention and fire-control plan will be required. 

Specified equipment will be required during fire season—one tank truck 
or portable tank. 

Smoking limited to landings free of inflammable material and clearings to 
mineral soil. 

Watchmen required to perform certain fire prevention and protection 
functions. 

Dead trees 15 feet in height and 12 inches diameter at breast height 
within 200 feet of cutting area boundary shall be felled. These cannot 
be removed unless approval is obtained and they are paid for. 

Inflammable material must be removed from landings and firebreaks 
constructed. 

Firebreaks shall be constructed around the contract area as designated. 

Cooking and warming fires shall be rigidly controlled as designated. 

Each falling crew or bucker using a power saw shall carry a fire ex- 
tinguisher of 8 ounces or more capacity and a shovel. 

The officer in charge may stop all or part of the logging operation he 
deems necessary during periods of fire danger. 

Slash shall be burned on lands under the administration of Bureau of 
Land Management only in accordance with the written instructions of the 
officer in charge. 

Failure to comply with the fire-prevention stipulations may result in 
closing the operation. Continued noncompliance may result in terminating 
the rights of the purchaser and forfeiture of bonds and deposits. 
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The operator is required to clear all inflammable material for a least 
8 feet in all direction around tail blocks. 

The logging operator shall make every reasonable effort to assist the 
fire protection agency to control and mop up any fire burning on or threat- 
ening the timber sale area. 

9. Bid information: This timber will be sold by oral auction bidding. To 
qualify for bidding, present to the officer conducting the sale a certified check, 
eashier’s check, or money order in the amount of $1,550 at the time this par- 
ticular tract is placed on sale. 

If you are the successful bidder, confirm your bid following the sale by signing 
the confirmation-of-bid form provided by the officer conducting the sale. 

If you are not the successful bidder, your deposit will be returned immediately 
after the particular tract is sold and may then be applied on another tract 
remaining to be offered at the sale. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
District Forestry Office 
Post Offiee Box 392, Eugene, Oreg. 


MARCH 17, 1955. 
TIMBER SALE NOTICE 


Bids for timber.—Bids will be received on tracts as hereinafter designated as 
oral auction or sealed bids at 10:30 a. m., Pacific standard time, on Thursday, 
March 17, 1955, by the district forester in Hall A, Carpenters Building, 507 
Willamette Street, Eugene, Oreg. (Sealed bids will be received at the office of 
the district forester, Room 322, Hampton Building, 610 Willamette Street—or 
Post Office Box 392—Eugene, Oreg., prior to sale date.) The cutting and removal 
of the timber shall be carried out under authority of the act of August 28, 1937 (50 
Stat. 874) and the regulations thereunder (48 C. F. R. pt. 115). 

Small salvage sales in addition to those indicated herein will be made after 
advertising 1 week in local newspapers. This timber sale notice will not contain 
such tracts. 

Oral auction bids.—Sealed bids on tracts advertised as “Oral auction bids,” 
accompanied by the required deposit and received by the district forester prior 
to the start of oral auction bidding, will be considered the equivalent of an oral 
bid and will be posted for the information of all bidders. To qualify for oral 
auction bidding, the bidder must submit to the officer in charge of the sale, prior 
to the beginning of each auction, a deposit in the amount and form as hereinafter 
required. The right is reserved by the officer in charge of the sale to limit the 
bidding above the appraised price to one species. If an oral bid is declared to 
be high at the closing of the auction, the bidder must immediately confirm the 
bid by submitting it in duplicate on a bid proposal form to be furnished by the 
Bureau of Land Management. Bach bid must state the amount per thousand 
board-feet that will be paid for each species and the total consideration which 
will be paid for the timber. This provision is for administrative and reappraisal 
purposes only. The purchaser shall be liable for the total consideration bid 
without regard to the amount bid per thousand board-feet, even though the 
quantity of timber severed or removed is less than the estimated quantity as set 
out in this notice. No bid for less than the appraised price will be considered. 

Sealed bids.—Bids must be submitted in duplicate and enclosed in a sealed 
envelope which is marked outside “Bid for timber’ and addressed to the dis- 
trict forester’s office indicated above. Bids will be received until and opened at 
the time as set out in this notice. Each bid must state the amount per thousand 
board-feet that will be paid for each species and the total consideration which 
will be paid for the timber. This provision is for administrative and reap- 
praisal purposes only. The purchaser shall be liable for the total consideration 
bid, without regard to the amount bid per thousand board-feet, even though the 
quantity of timber severed is less than the estimated quantity as set out in this 
notice. No bid for less than the appraised price will be considered. 

Deposit requirement.—Each bid either oral or sealed must be accompanied by 
a deposit. The minimum deposit as designated in each notice must be paid for 
in cash or in the form of a money order, a certified check or a cashier’s check and 
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drawn on a solvent bank in favor of the Bureau of Land Management, 0: 
lieu thereof a corporate surety bid bond (form 4-061). The deposit for bi 
oral and sealed bids will be returned to unsuccessful bidderts; applied as a par 
of the purchase price of the successful bidder; or that portion of the depos 
representing the minimum reyuired by this notice, shall be retained as liquidate 
damages if the high bidder does not execute contract and furnish satisfactory 
bond within 30 days of acceptance of the bid or cannot furnish evidence of h 
ability to comply with the local marketing requirement. 

In sales ovetr $2,000 and in small sales when required, the high bidder ma 
be required to furnish a sworn financial statement, showing ability to fulfill tl 
terms of the contract. Performance bonds on sales may be required. Payment fi 
timber will be required in advance of cutting; payment in full will be require: 
in sales of $2,000 or less. In larger sales, the district forester may permit pay 
ment in a number of installments. The United States has by agreement beet 
given the right to authorize its purchasers to use certain roads or rights-of-way 
for the removal of timber. Each bidder should ascertain from the district for 
ester the location of the road or right-of-way covered by such agreement relat 
ing to the tract upon which he wishes to bid. It is the bidder’s responsibility 
to determine for himself the extent to which such agreement will permit the 
use of the road or right-of-way subject to the payment of reasonable compensa 
tion to the assignor of the United States. Timber sold in accordance with 
this advertisement must be manufactured within the marketing area as desig 
nated for each tract described below in accordance with the orders of the Secre 
tary of the Interior, No. 2285 and Nos. 2380 to 2390, inclusive, dated December 
11, 1946, and November 29, 1947, respectively. Bidders are warned against viola 
tions of section 1860 of title 18, United States Code, approved March 4, 1909, 
prohibiting unlawful combination or intimidation of bidders. The right is 
hereby reserved to waive technical defects in this advertisement and to reject 
any or all bids, or to award the timber for the amount. of the highest bid to 
the next highest bidder when the officer authorized to approve the contract 
shall deem the high bidder unqualified to fulfill the contractual requirements 
of the advertisement, or if the contract is not executed by the highest bidder. The 
United States also reserves the right to waive any informality in bids received 
whenever such waiver is in the interest of the United States. Alli tracts adver- 
tised for sale for which no bid is received on the sale date may be sold subse- 
quently under section 115.45, part 115, circular 1837. All tracts designated as 
salvage in this notice which do not receive a bid on the sale date may be sold for 
primary manufacture in any O. and C. marketing area. 

Further information, including copies of the form of contract, bid forms, log- 
ging plan maps, and schedules of contract payments, may be obtained at the 
office of the district forester, room 322, Hampton Building, 610 Willamette 
Street, Eugene, Oreg. Dated at Eugene, Oreg., this 16th day of February 1955. 

The volumes given below are estimates and may be more or less than the 
actual amounts. 

O. and C., Siuslaw River marketing area, oral auction, salvage.—aAll timber 
designated for cutting on lot 9 (NE%4SE%4), lot 10 (NWY%SE%), see. 13, T. 
18 S., R. 7 W., Willamette meridian. Volume and appraised price: 


Volume, Appraised 
Species thousand price per 
board feet | thousand 

| 


Total price 


beard feet 





Douglas-fir nl eecebgeh 778 | $23.05 $17, 932. 90 
Western hemlock / Bl 7. 05 218. 55 
Western redcedar. 65 5. 85 380. 25 

Total Tianhe Gis witch ban Sate 874 18, 531. 70 


No bid for less than the appraised price will be considered. Minimum deposit 
with bid, $1,550. An area of approximately 16.14 acres must be clear cut: 4 
acres may be selectively cut. Road access to the cutting area has been obtained, 
the fee to be determined by negotiation, or in the event of failure to reach agree- 
ment, the amount shall be determined by arbitration procedure. The contract 
will contain special stipulations regarding road use, read construction, snag 
felling, and fire protection. 
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Mr. Copurn. We have one more access problem. Really, it 18 not 
access problem. It isa technical problem involving a Reuben Ross. 
You have heard the record on that particular case ¢ 

(See also, pp. 717, 954. ) 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. I was attending the hearing at Kugene and heard 
the case. This, again, was a case which occurred before my tenure in 
the Eugene office. I will read from my prepared statement. 

Mr. R. T. Ross, at Eugene, Orege., on November 19, 1955, outlined 
in O. and C. timber sale which he stated was advertised for sale with 
iccess by an agreement furnished by his firm and was then withdrawn 
from sale by BLM on the sale date. Subsequently, it was readver- 
tised with a different route of access, less favorable to him, and as a 
result he was unable to compete successfully against the eventual pur- 
chaser, the Long-Bell Lumber Co. He stated he had never received 

satisfactory explanation of the technicality on which this tract was 
vithdrawn. 

The records of the Eugene district office, and discussions with Eugene 
listrict personnel show that the salvage tract of about 3,600,000 board 
feet to which Mr. Ross referred located in portions of sections 11 and 
15, township 19 south, range 8 west, Willamette meridian, was offered 
for sale to be held April 14, 1955, by a timber sale notice dated March 
16, 1955. Mr. Ross is correct in stating that the access for this sale 
is advertised was furnished by his firm, at a fee of 90 cents per 
thousand. 

This proposed sale area was within the tributary area of the Siuslaw 
Road Agreement with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., as approved August 
10, 1954. One of the stipulations of this agreement was that BLM 
ind Long-Bell should attempt to agree in advance concerning construc 
tion and joint use of spurs in the tributary area. The BLM had 

nform: ally discussed this proposed sale with local fieldmen of I ing 
Bell, and had been orally advised by these fieldmen that they did not 
believe the proposed road construction would be a joint-use spur. 
Through an oversight, the BLM did not discuss this with authorized 
representatives of the company and did not obtain written concurrence 
from them. 

After the tract was advertised, the Long-Bell Lumber Co. called this 
versight to the attention of the BLM. This occurred shortly before 
the sale date. 

On the morning of the sale date, prior to the hour for receiving 
bids the Bureau of Land Management acting district forester advised 
Mr. Ross and an employee of his, Mr. Lunceford, that this tract was 
being withdrawn. It was explained to them that the tec *hnic ality was 
this failure to come to an understanding with Long-Bell as required 

this right-of-way agreement. They were advised that this matter 
M ould be si raightened out and the sale readvertised as SOON as possible. 

A similar announcement was made to the prospective purchasers as 

ie sale was officially opened. 

lo the best of my knowledge of the Bureau of Land Management 
Kugene offic ‘e Ste aff, Mr. Ross never visited the office to seek info mat ion 
oncerning this case until a day or two before the November 19, 1955, 
earing. At th: aut time, he discussed this brie fly with the then district 
vester, Lester C. Dunn, who had not been a member of the Eugene 


T¢ 
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district staff at the time of the sale. He indicated he knew Mr. Dunn 
would have little knowledge of this case. Mr. Dunn advised him there 
no doubt was a satisfactory explanation and that an examination of 
the district records and discussion with other personnel could answei 
Mr. Ross’ question. 

Mr. Ross was undecided at this time as to whether or not to appear 
before the hearing, but did not wait for us to examine the records 
and answer his question. Subsequently, he gave his statement on 
November 19, 1955. 

After the tract was withdrawn from sale on April 14, 1955, the 
proposed sale and existing and proposed roads leading to it were dis 
cussed with Long-Bell officials and examined further in the field. 
It was found that a joint-use spur in the area was desirable. This 
proposed road crossed Bureau of Land Management and Long-Bell 
lands and its location and specifications were agreed upon. The tract 
was readvertised for sale on June 16, 1955. 

The tract was purchased by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. on June 16, 
1955, after intense competition with the following: Allum Bros., Mt. 
June Lumber Co., Springfield Lumber Mills, and Globe Lumber Co— 
Globe being Mr. Ross’ firm. 

On the same date, June 16, 1955, a small salvage tract of 828 thous- 
and board-feet in southwest one-fourth, section 11, township 19 south, 
range 8 west, Willamette meridian, was sold. Access to this tract 
was advertised as being available either by the Siuslaw River access 
road or by a private road for 90 cents per thousand, Globe’s road. 
This tract was also purchased by Long-Bell, after intense competition 
with the following: Jorgenson, Gibson & Son, Swanson Bros. Lumber 
Co., and Globe Lumber Co. 

Since Mr. Ross’ firm, the Globe Lumber Co., was unsuccessful on 
this tract, which was available by his own road, it seems unlikely that 
he would have been any more successful had both tracts been offered 
with access via Globe’s road. 

I have a map here which is taken from the Siuslaw River access road 
file, and although it is not too plain, I believe you can see which roads 
Mr. Ross referred to and which one was actually constructed as re- 
quired under the terms of the contract. 

I do not have at this time a copy of the sale prospectus or the notice 
of sale, but they could be made available, I believe, if you wish them. 

I would like to put this in the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be admitted for 
the use of the committee. 

Mr. Coxsurn. As to the actual fact, as I understand it, Mr. Ross 
was successful in that first sale ? 

Mr. Dunn. No; the tract was withdrawn from sale. 

Mr. Cosurn. Before he bid? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. On the morning of the sale prior to the adver- 
tising of bids. 

Mr. Cosurn. So that he never acquired any kind of title? 

Mr. Dunn. No, no; the tract was never offered until the access 
inatter was straightened out. 

Mr. Cospurn. And then it was readvertised ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And he was unsuccessful ? 

Mr. Dunn. He was unsuccessful, that is correct. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Then there was some salvage sale timber at the same 
time ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. At the same date there was a small s ors tract which 
was tie das having access either by his road or by the Siuslaw 
River road. He was not successful in that tract either. 

Mr. Cosurn. So that you feel that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment owes Mr. Ross no obligation ? 

Mr. Dunn. I believe that ‘is correct. I regret it. I know Mr. Ross, 
having known him when I was in Eugene from the period of 1947 to 
1951. I know Mr. Ross quite well and I regret that I did not have 

n opportunity to discuss this with him prior to the testimony. I! 

think we could have satisfactorily answered his quest ion. I think that 
possibly he was not fully informed and did not come in to find out the 
full details. 

Mr. W OLF. M: ay I ask a — Mr. Dunn ? 

















Mr. Some Yes 

Mr. Wo tr. This is on this Porter case, but it is a general matter. 
Maybe you cannot answer it. However, if I recall the testimony 
down at Eugene, the original request of a fee by Mr. Porter resulted 

in the Long- Bell Co. suggesting that they desired $2,400 for the use 
of the road and subsequently it became $1,600. I think that was 
he figure. 

Mr. Dunn. I believe that is correct. I do not remember exactly. 

Mr. Worr. Is it a normal practice for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, when there is an arbitration agreement, to put in the appraisal 
allowance for road amortization or road use ? 

Mr. Dunn. That is a question that might be a little hard for me 
to answer. I do know that in short-term access where we have only 
a one-shot arbitration-type agreement we have customarily not put 
in an amortization fee. 

Mr. Wo tr. In relation to E-67, is it your normal practice to put in 
an amortization allowance or road-use allowance 

Mr. Dunn. I have made no sales on it so I do not know my normal 
practice. I believe in this case you are talking about that only a 

small fee was given, and I do not believe it was considered to be ade- 
quate by local people. Since we had an arbitration agreement I 
helieve that we felt that a fee put in there without having more detail 
knowledge would serve little purpose. 

Mr. Wotr. In fairness to the Long-Bell Lumber Co., who may be 
the suecessful purchaser of the tract, do you not think there should 
be a figure in there that represents the value of the road divided by 
the volume of timber or whatever the formula is? 

Mr. Dunn. I think you are correct and when I was in the Salem 
district that is what we did. It may be the Eugene district in this 
case may have and in other cases may not have done that. I could not 
answer that without going fully through the record. 

Mr. Worr. In this case there was no allowance. 

Mr. Dunn. I have not examined the appraisal too ¢ arefully. 

Mr. Wotr. I see none here, I have a copy here. In fairness to all 
purchasers who may have to pay a fee, do you not think there should 
fa some allowance in there for a reasonable fee ? 

Mr. Dunn. I believe you are correct. This was probably an over- 
sight on Bureau of Land Managements part. 
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Mr. Worr. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan / 

Mr. Lanican. Just on this last situation. I think it was Porter 
case. 

I think Mr. Porter testified that he found out there was a 10-cent 
allowance a thousand and for the road use in the appraisal, and | 
think he testified he ended up paying $2. Is there any rule that BLM 
has, either in a regulation or instructions that where you have an 
arbitration-type agreement or any particular type agreement there is 
a standard 10-cent allowance ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. I think for a period of time there was when we were 
first dealing with these arbitration-type agreements- I think Mr. 
Tyrrell may be able to answer this better than I—and we did put in 
what was considered only a nominal sum until the actual costs were 
worked out. You understand that in many of these cases there are 
tremendous quantities of timber involved, large areas of road, and in 
some instances BLM was unable, because of lack of personnel, to do 
the actual figuring out to arrive at a fee which we could really put our 
teeth in, so for a period of time there, I think that more or less of a total 
token fee might have been put in in these cases. 

Is that correct, Mr. Tyrrell ? 

Mr. ‘Tyrrety. That is substantially correct. I might add to the 
record that this problem is being met by the proposed regulations 
which Mr. Doyle outlined earlier. 

Mr. Lanican. You do not argue that the 10 cents was just a token 
figure? There would be no contention it was particularly realistic / 

Mr. Dunn. That is correct; it was more or less a token. 

Mr. Lanican. Just put in the mill when you were figuring your 
appraisal out ? 

Mr. Dunn. I might add further that since Mr. Porter raised this 
question in the Eugene district, the district has been following the 
policy of putting a statement on the front of the timber sale notice 
that all roads shown may not be necessarily covered by the access which 
the Bureau is furnishing. We are doing that in an attempt to make 
it even plainer to these prospective purchasers what the access is. 

We thought we had done so prior, but Mr. Porter apparently, at 
least, claims he was somewhat misled and we are hoping that this will 
make it even plainer to him. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think it might be more helpful only to show 
that the roads over which you have access on the sketch that you put 
in the sale notice ? 

Mr. Dunn. It might be helpful to show that road and other means 
of access to the tract. You understand, in many tracts of timber we 
have, oh, possibly a half dozen routes of access. They may be there. 
We may not have an assignable access on more than 1 or 2 of them, 
but there are half a dozen routes of access. But sometimes we have 
more than one road, because we have purchasers who are approaching 
that tract from a different direction. 

I think it might be a good idea to plainly designate the roads on 
which we have access. I think that might be a good suggestion. 

Mr. Lantaan. I had one other question, but I think Mr. Doyle or 
maybe I had better ask Mr. Tyrrell about it. 

Do you know in Medford one of the witnesses, I think in his written 
statement—I do not think he testified to this—said that in the Med- 
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ford district the BLM, where an arbitration agreement exists, was set- 
ting the road-use fee or trying to work out a definite road-use fee, de- 
spite the fact that there is an arbitration agreement, and that the BLM 
would not sell timber until that was definitely decided on. Is that 
correct ¢ 

(See also pp. 387, 1424, 2223.) 

Mr. Tyrrety. Would you not like Mr. Peterson, district forester 
from Medford, to answer that ¢ 

Mr. Lanican. Anybody who can answer that. I want to see whether 
there was any truth in the allegation. 

Mr. Prererson. My name is Kugene K. Peterson, district forester for 
the Bureau of Land Management, located at Medford. 

Your question, Mr. Lanigan, was relative to the practice of trying 
to set the terms and conditions of road use in advance of sale ? 

Mr. LAnigan. Where there is an arbritration agreement. The ques 
tion I had was in a statement presented. The witness said that where 
there was an arbitration agreement in the Medford district the Bureau 
would not put up timber for sale until the roadowner would agree to 
a definite fee. I suppose there would be some negotiations in that. 
He felt that neither the agreement nor the regulations seemed to au- 
thorize the Bureau to add this condition to an arbitration agreement. 

Can you tell us what the facts are ? 

Mr. Prrerson. We have found that most of the bidders prefer that 
we put timber up on public roads or under conditions when they know 
the terms of access, not leaving the terms of access to arbitration after 
the sale is made. 

We are extremely fortunate in that particular area to have a great 
many public roads, and situations where we do not set the terms and 
conditions of access in advance, so we have indicated in our invitations 
to the industry to make suggestions for the timber sales, that if the 
terms and conditions of sale, access to a sale, are not known in advance 
we will give their suggestions no priority in making out our annual 
timber sale plan. W yhat that means in many cases is that we have 
enough plans on public roads or where terms or conditions are known 
so that we do not have to resort to a less advisable type of access which 
can be settled only through the arbitration procedure. 

Mr. Laniean. I think what you have said might add up to this in 
one way: I think you said you have enough sales up there that unless 
one of these people who has an arbitration- -type road agreement will 
set a fee in advance, you just sell timber some place e Ise. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, we have many options. We can select from 
any number of areas and we try to pick the ones that will satisfy the 
bulk of the possible purchasers. 

Mr, Lanican. I think Mr. Doyle testified that that particular item 
was one that was contained in the proposed changes in the regulations 
and would be applied to future arbitration agreements, but not to ones 
already in existence. Isthat right, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyix. That is right. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you think it is fair, after the man and the Gov- 
ernment have made a contract that both have agreed to, to add this 
additional condition ? 

Mr. Pererson. In this road contract that we made with various 
people we made no guaranty whatever that we would put up any 
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timber that is over their road. It was merely a means to allow them 
to get access to their own timber. 

Mr. Lanican. You have made an agreement that indicated that the 
road use fee would be decided by arbitration. That is part of the 
agreement, is it not? Let me ask you this: Is that practice being 
carried on in any other district of O. and C. land? 

Representative Horrman. Which question do you want, the first one 
or the last one? 

Mr. Lanican. The second question. Is the practice of setting a fee 
being carried on in any other district that you know of? 

Mr. Pererson. It may be that we are in a more fortunate position 
to have the opportunity in getting all these terms and conditions set 
in advance due to a large number of public roads, and it may be that 
the other districts have not adopted that as a matter of policy. 

As a matter of policy, I do not believe they have. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have on that particular question. 

Representative Cuuporr. At my request, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement forwarded to the committee under date of November 10, 1955, 
a series of access road—I guess the best way to describe it is head- 
aches—that he had and a report showing what each headache con- 
sisted of, and what they had tried to do to try to work it out and had 
not been successful to date, and I thought it would be a good place 
to put it in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Area 1, Portland, Oreg., November 10, 1955. 
Memorandum. 
To: Director. 
From: Area Administrator, Area 1. 
Subject: Request by Government Operations Committee for information pertain- 
ing to road problems in western Oregon and northern California. 


The following information is submitted pursuant to your telegrams of October 
11, 1955, and November 3, 1955, requesting access road information for the 
above committee. 

As indicated by Mr. R. R. Best’s memorandum of October 21, 1955, it is stated 
that there are no unresolved access road problems to report at this time for the 
Redding Forest district situated in northern California. 

Enclosed are two sets of applicable district reports in western Oregon with 
maps indicating the geographical location of access road problems. Each prob- 
lem has been keyed to the map and the tributary area outlined. I concur with 
the committee’s approach which it expressed on October 14. If we were to 
list as an access road problem every area to which we may eventually want access, 
it would be an extremely lengthy project, and we would discount the fact that 
our access program is a continuing function which will have its normal share 
of problems and successes in the future. 

Accordingly, we have discussed the matter with each of the district foresters, 
and we have broken the submittal into three classes: 

First, those in which reciprocal rights-of-way are involved and we are encoun- 
tering difficulty in our negotiations. Second, those in which reciprocal rights- 
of-way are involved and negotiations are proceeding satisfactorily with a prospect 
for successful termination, or in which outside matters such as pending exchanges 
and so forth, remove the urgency of the matter. Third, those matters in which 
reciprocal rights-of-way are not involved and we seek to cross farms or other 
private lands for a price. 

In the third category the problems are generally not complicated and they fall 
into the category of routine work-a-day matters. The difficulties here encoun- 
tered are in finding the time for negotiations and for the necessary surveying 
and title examination work in preparation for actually acquiring the crossing 
right, once terms are agreed upon. In the vast number of possible cases within 
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this category we do not anticipate significant difficulty. We have, therefore, 
included only the nonreciprocal access matters which have distinguished them- 
selves from others by blocking access to current cutting needs or by having 
unusual features about them which might cause more than routine handling 
in the future. 

The reciprocal-rights category is the one in which most of our difficulty is 
encountered. Whether the reciprocal right sought is by detailed-type agree- 
ment or by an arbitration-type agreement, the negotiations usually extend over 
some period of time and the items of negotiation and the temperaments of the 
negotiators vary widely. Where negotiations for reciprocal rights are in prog- 
ress and difficulty is being encountered, the problems have been listed separately 
in the first category of reciprocal-access matters. Where negotiations are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, the matter is listed in the second category. Where we 
will probably need access eventually but the need for access is as yet immature, 
the matter has not been listed. 

We have had some difficulty in considering the definition of a current or future 
access need. During the past 3 years we have sold our allowable cut, and we 
know of no reason why we cannot continue to do so in the future, solving access 

oblems in the normal course of business as the needs arise. 


JAMES F. DOYLE, 
Area Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
STATE OFFICE, 
Sacramento, Calif., October 21, 1955. 
Memorandum. 
To: Area Administrator, Portland. 
From: State supervisor. 
Subject: Road access data, Redding Forest district. 


Redding Forestry district has no unresolved access problems to report at this 
time, in compliance with memorandum of October 12, 1955 (area R. & F.: TGT). 


R. R. BEst, 


SALEM DISTRICT 


Access problem class I, map key No. 1 


Name of local area where problem exists: Molalla Forest road. 

Name of administrative unit: Molalla River. 

Approximate area BLM lands: 20,860 acres. 

Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 755,000 M b. m. 

Nature of problem: Securing access over the Molalla Forest road. The 
road is controlled by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pope & Talbot, Collins Interests, 
and Crown-Zellerbach. Agreements have been reached with all interested 
parties except Crown-Zellerbach. 

Negotiations are presently active in the State office in Portland. If agree- 
ment is not reached with C Pe Seunene te the ao M will lack access to exten- 
sive timbered lands in T. 7 S., R. 3 and 4 E., W. M. In addition, the sale of 
10 MM board-feet scheduled for "1066 will be veld up as will the realization of 
the proposed (pending Forest Service exchange) allowable cut. 

Crown-Zellerbach has expressed a willingness to grant one-shot rights-of-way 
which are unacceptable for other than salvage under present regulations. 


EUGENE DISTRICT 
Access problem class I, map key No. 2 


. Name of local area where problem exists: Mosby Creek. 
. Name of administrative unit: Mosby Creek. 
. Approximate area BLM lands: 7,990 acres. 
. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 209,178 M b. m. 
5. Nature of problem: Need long-term rights from Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
across 514 miles of private road, and approximately 30 miles of additional right- 
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of-way. We now have short-term rights from Booth-Kelly under regulatior 

which is acceptable for salvage. Negotiations have made little progress toward 
securing long-term access. No sales have been made for the past several year 

tributary to the main road due to lack of satisfactory access. However, som 

sales were made in this administrative unit, using other means of access. 


EUGENE DISTRICT 


Access problem class I, map key No. 3 


Name of local area where problem exists: Sharps Creek. 

Name of administrative unit: Sharps Creek. 

Approximate area BLM lands: 1,515 acres. 

Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 53,025 M b. m. 

Nature of problem: The access situation in this drainage is complicated 
by the fact that several ownerships are involved. A long-term agreement i 
needed with Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. involving BLM use of approximately 1: 
miles of bare land right-of-way, The company has not requested rights-of-way 
from the Bureau in this area since it has not been logging on its lands; hence 
there has been no opportunity for BLM to request reciprocal rights. The com 
pany has been willing to grant access on a sale by sale basis for BLM sales, but 
such access is not acceptable except for salvage sales. 


1 


EUGENE DISTRICT 
Access problem class I, map key No. 4 


Name of local area where problem exists: Smith Creek. 
Name of administrative unit: Row River. 
Approximate area BLM lands: 880 acres. 

. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 30,800 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Need agreement with Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. for 6 
miles of existing road and an additional 1 mile of right-of-way. <A tentative 
proposal was presented to Booth-Kelly earlier in the year. The company 
countered with a proposal which is not acceptable under the regulations. Recent 
conversations with a representative of the company indicate an unwillingness to 
grant long-term rights under the existing O. and C. right-of-way regulations 
Consequently, no plans have been made for sales in the Smith Creek drainage in 
the near future. 


RosesurG District 
Access problem class I, map key No. 5 


Name of local area where problem exists: Rock Creek. 
Name of administrative unit: North Umpqua. 
Approximate area BLM lands: 28,110 acres. 

. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 674,100 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problenr: The right-of-way situation in the Rock Creek drainage is 
complicated by ownership. The major private landowners are Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Umpqua Plywood Co., Evans Products, and Douglas County Lumber 
Co. All of these with the exception of Weyerhaeuser are now engaged in logging 
operations in the drainage. We do not have long-term right-of- way ag zreements 
with any of the parties although intermittent discussions concerning them have 
been carried on for the past 4 years. The main road system up Rock Creek is 
controlled by Douglas County Lumber Co. who have recently indicated an interest 
in a detailed agreement. We are also exploring the possibility of purchasing 
the present road system and extending it through the use of access road funds. 
To maintain the district allowable cut, we must sell 10-20 MM board-feet annually 
in the Rock Creek drainage. As a temporary measure, we have accepted two 
one-shot sales agreements with prefixed road-use fees. However, we expect this 
situation to be alleviated within the next year preferably through the purchase of 
the road system with access road funds. 
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RosesurG District 


Access problenr class I, map key No. 6 


1. Name of local area where problem exists: Canton Creek. 
2, Name of administrative unit: North Umpqua. 

3. Approximate area BLM lands: 15,180 acres. 

+, Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 668,000 M b. m. 


5. Nature of problem: The BLM is planning to construct approximately 15 
miles of access road into this undeveloped drainage. The major private land- 
owner is North Umpqua Timber Co. We have been negotiating unsuccessfully 
for 4 years to obtain satisfactory rights-of-way from them. We have submitted 
a discussion draft of a detailed agreement to them but have received no response. 
It appears probable that satisfactory rights-of-way may only be obtained through 
condemnation. This drainage is vital to the management of the North Umpqua 
init and it is becoming increasingly difficult for us to plan alternate timber-sale 
levelopments., 


ROSEBURG DISTRICT 
Access problem Class I, map key No. 7 


Name of local area where problem exists: West Fork Canyon Creek. 

Name of administrative unit: South Umpqua. 

Approximate area BLM lands: 5,840 acres. 

Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 88,500 M b. mn. 

Nature of problem: Necessary to obtain rights over approximately 8 miles 
of main-line road system constructed by Umpqua Plywood Co. We have carried 
on unsuccessful negotiations for the last 4 years. Last year we granted 3-year 
rights to Umpqua Plywood Co. under 115.155 (h) but the reciprocal rights granted 
the Government are unsuitable for the removal of Government timber. The 
solution may lie in the direct purchase of that portion of road system needed to 
remove Government timber through the use of access-road funds. <A proposed 
1956 timber sale of 3 MM board-feet is dependent upon the obtaining of rights 
across this road system. 


Coos Bay Forest District 
Access problem class I, map key No. 8 


Name of local area where problem exists: Rock Creek. 

Name of administrative unit: Middle Fork of Coquille River. 

Approximately area BLM lands: 6,180 acres. 

Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 362.8 MM. 

Nature of problem: Problem is to secure approximately 9 miles of permanent 
easement across private ownership. Attempts were made to negotiate a detailed 
agreement with John Cawrse, Remote, Oreg., one of the major landowners. 
Other landowners in the area.are Coos Bay Lumber Co., Evans Products Co., 
Timber Conservation Co., A. & N. Standley. 

No immediate results are seen, although A. & N. Standley will likely react 
favorably on a definite proposal. Coos Bay Lumber Co. has accepted an arbitra 
tion type of agreement. We do not know what will be the reaction of the Timber 
Conservation people. This should be a BLM-owned road as we have the majority 
of the timber. If the right-of-way regulations were amended so BLM could 
accept mutually free road use rights, Evans Products rights-of-way could be 
quickly resolved. Two years ago, using this principle, a proposed detailed agree- 
ment with Evans Products Co. was negotiated but could not be signed because 
the existing rights-of-way regulations will not permit trade of free-use agree- 
ments. 


MEDFORD DISTRICT 
Access problem class I, map key No. 9 
Name of local area where problem exists: Whitehorse Creek. 
Name of administrative unit: Glendale. 


. Approximate area BLM lands: 3,900 acres (including Forest Service). 
4. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 40,000 M b. m. 
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5. Nature of problem: Use of approximately 2 miles of low standard logging 
road and construction of one-half mile of extensions on land controlled by; 
Pritzker, Conyea, et al. (formerly Fir Manufacturing Co.). To date we hav: 
been unable to get more than verbal assurance that access would be granted on a 
piece by piece basis whenever we want to sell any timber. Problem may lx 
resolved in negotiations with Umpqua Plywood Corp. in connection with thei: 
present application for a right-of-way in that area. 


MEDFORD DISTRICT 
Access problem class I, map key No. 10 


1. Name of local area where problem exists: McGinnis Creek. 

2. Name of administrative unit: Glendale. 

3. Approximate area BLM lands: 250 acres. 

4. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 2,500 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Use of one-fourth-mile low standard logging road con 
trolled by Pritzker, Gonyea, et al. (formerly Fir Manufacturing Co.). Fir Manu 
facturing Co. made application for a right-of-way across BLM lands in this area 
and proceeded to use the road in trespass before the permit was issued. They 
refused to grant reciprocal rights requested as a condition to completing th« 
permit. (Permit never completed.) Condemnation will probably be necessary 


ROSEBURG DISTRICT 
Access problem class III, map key No. 1 


1. Name of local area where problem exists: Tyee (Big and Little Wolf Cree! 
drainages). 

2. Name of administrative unit: Drain. 

3. Approximate area BLM lands: 16,760 acres. 

4. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 410,000 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: We have right-of-way agreements over the private 
timberlands in the drainage area but access was considered blocked by 6 miles 
of private road through farmlands along the Umpqua River to the mouth of the 
drainage area. However, we have a CCC easement which grants the United 
States rights over 3 miles of this road. Unsuccessful negotiations concerning 
rights over the remaining 3 miles of road have been carried on for about a year 
An appraisal of land and road values involved has been made and condemnation 
proceedings have been recommended against the Tyee Corp. which controls th: 
road and against Duncan and Reagan who own the land involved. The lack of 
this right-of-way has seriously hampered our timber sale planning and has forced 
us to overconcentrate on other areas to maintain the allowable cut in this unit. 
We expect this right-of-way situation to be resolved in the near future through 
condemnation. 


ROSEBURG DISTRICT 
Access problem class III, map key No. 2 


Name of local area where problem exists: Mitchell Creek. 

Name of administrative unit: South Umpqua. 

Appropriate area BLM lands: 1,960 acres. 

Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 37,600 M b. m. 

. Nature of problem: Rights are needed across four landowners (Chastain, 
Thomson, Fogus, and Dawson). We have been granted rights across Dawson 
by Pacific Lumber Distributors; however, these rights call for the payment of 
50 cents per thousand to Dawson for all Government timber which is removed 
over his land. We feel that this fee is too high and intend to negotiate a separate 
easement with Dawson. The road across the other landowners has popularl; 
been considered a county road and no fees have been charged for its use in the 
past. However, technically this road is not a county road and we will either 
have to obtain easements over it or have the county obtain them and make it a 
county road. No 1956 timber sales are planned for this drainage but there will 
probably be sales in Mitchell Creek in 1957 providing suitable access is obtained 
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Access problem class III, map key No. 3 












Name of local area where problem exists: 
Name of administrative unit: Evans Creek. 
Approximate area BLM lands (including Forest Service) : 23,000 acres. 
Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 300,000 M b. m. 

Nature of problem: Use of approximately one-half mile of existing road 
constructed by CCC for State. Mr. Alfonso, landowner, has established a $1 
per M fee. Court hearing held to declare road to be county road. Informa 
tion indicates no decision will be handed down until someone contests the 
declaration that it is a county road. The purchaser of any timber sold in the 
area would be faced with the possibility of having an injunction filed to stop 
him from using the road. BPR surveying road this winter for possible recon- 
struction as access road project. Condemnation will be necessary probably, at 
least for relocation work that will be necessary. 


West Fork Evans Creek 
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MeprorD DISTRICT 


Access problem class III, map key No. 4 






. Name of local area where problem exists: May Creek. 

2. Name of administrative unit : Evans Creek. 

3. Approximate area BLM lands (includes Forest Service) : 1,900 acres. 

4. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 30,000 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Construction of approximately 14% miles of road on 
lands controlled by David Blair. About 50 percent of area was burned over week 

of September 5. In planning salvage sales, Mr. Blair was contacted. He has 

emphatically stated that he wants $0.50 per M for fire-killed and $0.75 per M 

for green timber crossing his place. Negotiations apparently useless. Salvage 

of 12 to 15 MM board feet of fire-killed timber not possible until access secured 

Condemnation planned as soon as adequate survey completed. 











Meprorp DIstrici1 






Access problem class III, map key No. 5 



















. Name of local area where problem exists: McGinnis Creek. 

2. Name of administrative unit : Glendale. 

Approximate area BLM lands: 750 acres. 

Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 7,500 M b. m. 

Nature of problem: Use of one-fourth mile graveled road controlled by 
Georss Wendroth, who has asked $500 per year and at the same time indi 
cated that he had had enough logging across his property and didn’t want any 
more logging trucks using the road under any conditions. No negotiations have 
been undertaken with Mr. Wendroth since 1953. 


Ct 





MEDFORD DISTRICT 


Aecess problem class III, map key No. 6 





1. Name of local area where problem exists: Secs. 26, 27, and 35, T. 39 8S 
R.7 W. 
Name of administrative unit : Sucker Creek. 
Approximate area BLM lands: 1,100 acres. 
Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 10,000 M b. m. 
Nature of problem: Use of one-fourth mile of low-standard road through 
barnyard of farm owned by a Mr. Owings who has indicated that because he 
did not feel that the loggers hauling through his place before (from private lands) 
had treated him right, any other logger would have to pay $1 per M. 

Use of 1 mile low-standard logging road controlled, by Walter Cannon. Mr 
Cannon seems to have an excessive valuation on this road, however, this problem 
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could probably be resolved with additional negotiations. Negotiations wer: 
dropped because the situation with Mr. Owings looked too difficult to solve at thi 
time. Plans for sale in area for 1956 have been dropped. 


SALEM DISTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 1 


Name of local area where problem exists: Grass Mountain Road. 
Name of administrative unit: Alsea. 

Approximate area BLM lands: 2,500 acres. 

Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 120,000 M. b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Road controlled by Rex Clemens. He has no rights 
to use BLM portions of this road and BLM has no rights to use Clemens portion 
of the road. When Clemens applied for a 2-year right-of-way permit, we re- 
quested an exchange of rights for a 20-30 year period and he withdrew his 
application. <A satisfactory solution to this access problem is eventually manda 
tory to proper distribution and attainment of allowable cut in the Alsea unit. 


SALteM Districr (ALSEA-RICKREALL MASTER UNIT) 
Access problem class II, map key No. 2 


Name of local area where problem exists: sec. 9, T. 14 S., R 
Name of administrative unit: Alsea 
Approximate area BLM lands: 640 acres. 

4. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 13,000 M. b. 

5. Nature of problem: 300 feet of existing road oemnanaia d by B. O. Tom is 
needed. In addition, access should be obtained over Clemens to satisfactorily 
log the section. The sale was prepared in 1948, but not sold. As recent as 
the fall of 1953, negotiations were conducted with no results. There seems 
little hope at present of an early solution. The problem must eventually be 
solved to provide the allowable cut for the unit. 


SALtemM Districr (ALSEA-RICKREALL MASTER UNIT) 
Access problem class II, map key No. 3 


Name of local area where problem exists: Little Lobster Creek. 
Name of administrative unit: Alsea. 
Approximate area BLM lands: 3,000 acres, 
. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 159,000 M. b. m. 
rn of problem: 3 MM. board feet was prepared for sale in 1951 
in sec, 31, T. 14 S., R. 8 W., on the strength of supposed public access. Clemens 
claime . a approximately one-half mile was owned by him and sale has been 
held up. Satisfactory negotiation of access on the eastern end of this BLM 
block with B. Davis now underway could tap much of this area. 


EUGENE DISTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 4. 


Name of local area where problem exists: Mohawk River. 
. Name of administrative unit: Mohawk River. 
. Approximate area BLM lands: 6,910 acres. 
Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 306,804 M. b. m. 
Nature of problem: Overall right-of-way agreement needed with Mohawk 
I umber Co., successor to the Fischer Lumber Co., covering all company owner- 
ship within the Mohawk administrative unit; 1814 miles of private road use 
needed, and in addition, approximately 9 miles of right-of-way. The lands 
now owned by the Mohawk Lumber Co. were recently purchased from the 
Fischer Lumber Co. Negotiations toward a detailed right-of-way agreement 
have been initiated with Mohawk Lumber Co. within the past few weeks. It is 
hoped these will result in an agreement to allow sales in this area during 1956. 
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EUGENE DISTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 5 


. Name of local area where problem exists: Rat Creek. 

Name of administrative unit : Row River. 

Approximate area BLM lands: 960 acres. 

Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 33,600 M b. m. 

Nature of problem: Need agreement with Mohawk Lumber Co., successor to 
the Fischer Lumber Co., for 2% miles of road, and with L. P. Groat for one-quarter 
mile of road. No negotiations are underway with Mohawk but it is expected 
that a satisfactory agreement can be reached within the next 6 months. Con 
tacts with Groat indicate that he expects a higher fee than can be justified. We 
are hopeful that agreement can be reached for 1956 sales. The Mohawk Lumber 
Co. recently purchased the former Fischer Lumber Co. lands in this drainage. 
Preliminary discussions with Mohawk concerning access in another area indicates 
a willingness to negotiate. 


EUGENE DIstTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 6 


. Name of local area where problem exists : Farmen Creek. 
2. Name of administrative unit: Upper Siuslaw River. 
3. Approximate area BLM lands: 840 acres. 

. Approximate total volume, BL M lands : 22,426 M b. m. 

Nature of problem: Use of 1% miles of road, and an additional one-half 
mile of right-of-way, controlled by Welby A. Schneider is required. Early in 
1955, Mr. Schneider was approached by BLM with the purpose of obtaining long 
term rights. He granted short-term access suitable for salvage sales, but stated 
that he expected a change in right-of-way regulations and preferred to wait until 
after the change before entering into a long-term agreement. No sales planned 
for the area in the near future. 


EUGENE DISTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 7 


Name of local area where problem exists : Hawley Creek. 

Name of administrative unit : Upper Siuslaw River. 

Approximate area BLM lands: 440 acres. 

. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 11,748 M b. m. 

Nature of problem: Use of 144 miles of private road controlled by Welby A. 
Schneider is required. Negotiations for an agreement on this road were started 
in 1953. An apparent stalemate now exists as Mr. Schneider early in 1955 has 
indicated that he prefers to await an expected change in our right-of-way regu- 
lations before signing a long-term agreement. No sales planned for this area in 
near future. 


Rosesure DIstTRIcT 


Access problem class II, map key No. 8 


1. Name of local area where problem exists : Tom Folley Creek. 

2. Name of administrative unit: Drain, 

3. Approximate area BLM lands: 6,980 acres. 

4. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 147,278 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Necessary to secure rights-of-way over approximately 
3,500 acres of land owned by Woolley Logging Co. Woolley purchased this land 
from Douglas Timber Corp., which retained assignable land and road-use rights 
for a period of 3 years or until 1956. Woolley has indicated that he is willing to 
enter into a long-term right-of-way agreement as soon as he obtains complete 
control of the land and road-use rights from Douglas Timber Corp. In the 
interim we have granted Woolley 3-year rights enabling him to carry on logging 
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operations on these lands. We have CCC easements which grant the United State 
rights over approximately 4.5 miles of the road system tapping the Tom Folle) 
drainage but we need the long-term right-of-way agreement with Woolley befor: 
any extensive timber sale planning can be done in this area. This long-tern 
right-of-way agreement with Woolley Logging Co. is expected to be consummated 
next year. We propose to sell 6.5 MM board-feet in this drainage during 1956 
providing the necessary rights are secured. 


RosEBURG DISTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 9 


. Name of local area where problem exists: Fall Creek. 
. Name of administrative unit: North Umpqua. 
3. Approximate area BLM lands: 1,740 acres. 
. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 45,200 M b. m. 
5. Nature of problem: Desire access into this drainage for timber sale pur- 
poses. No negotiation in the past. We are presently negotiating an outlet with 
Western Battery Separator Co. No conclusions have yet been reached. 


ROSEBURG DISTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 10 


. Name of local area where problem exists: Days Creek. 
. Name of administrative unit: South Umpqua. 
3. Approximate area BLM lands: 2,600 acres. 
. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 41,600 M b. m. 
5. Nature of problem: We need rights to construct approximately three 
fourths mile of road across Umpqua Plywood Corp. lands to continue the road 
development up Days Creek. Past negotiations have been unsuccessful. Two- 


year rights across BLM lands have been granted UPCO under 115.155 (h). The 
reciprocal rights granted to the Government are not suitable for the removal of 
Government timber. This situation may possibly be resolved through further 
negotiations or, in the event they fail, through condemnation. A proposed 1956 
sale of 2 MM board-feet is dependent on obtaining these rights. 


Coos BAy DISTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 11 


1. Name of local area where problem exists: Area from Twin Sisters to Big 
Creek tributary to Smith River. 

2. Name of administrative unit: Smith River. 

3. Approximate area BLM lands: 2,500 acres. 

4. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 70 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Long-Bell owns alternate land with BLM. This is the 
route of the Smith River Road to make a through road from Drain via Gunter 
aurea to Gardiner. We have rights for presently active salvage sales. Addi- 
tional rights are needed. Approximately 3.5 miles of right-of-way involved, 
mostly built by BLM via timber sales. This area should be incorporated into 
(C—52 detailed agreement. No negotiations in progress. 


Coos BAy DISTRICT 


Access problem class II, map key No. 12 


. Name of local area where problem exists: Camp Creek. 
. Name of administrative unit: Loon Lake. 
. Approximate area BLM lands: 28,000 acres. 
. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 700 MM. 
Nature of problem: Secure right-of-way easements from Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. across lands in the Camp Creek drainage. Bureau of Public Roads locators 
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have only recently completed fieldwork in this area. Rights should be secured 
from Long-Bell Lumber Co. in this drainage in the form of long-term easements 
rather than detailed agreements, as Long-Bell timber ownership in this drainage 
is minor. Approximately 10.5 miles of rights-of-way involved. Long-Bell has 
executed an arbitration type agreement for a large portion of the Camp Creek 
drainage. This agreement provides access via an adverse grade up Camp Creek 
and down Lutsinger Creek to the Umpqua Highway to the north. We are pres- 
ently waiting completion of a BPR road design and legal metes and bounds 
description of right-of-way after which we will ask Long-Bell for easements. 


Coos Bay DIsTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 13 


1. Name of local area where problem exists: North Fork of the Coquille 

2. Name of administrative unit: South Fork of Coos River. 

3. Approximate area BLM lands: 12,000 acres. 

4, Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 600,000 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: The North Fork of the Coquille River access is blocked 
by lack of right-of-way across Menasha Plywood Corp. and Weyerhasuser 
Timber Co. 

Negotiations with Menasha are presently under way. Coos River access over 
the head of Cox Creek is needed for this area; 6.5 miles of right-of-way is 
involved in the area. Negotiations are now presently in progress and the results 
look favorable in the near future for a detailed agreement and land exchange 
with Menasha Plywood Corp. 


Coos Bay District 
Access problem class II, map key No. 14 


Name of local area where problem exists: Brummett Creek. 
Name of administrative unit: East Fork Coquille River. 
Approximate area BLM lands: 32,000 acres. 
Approximate total volume BLM lands: 200,000 M b. m. 
5. Nature of problem: Moore Mill Lumber Co. owns the SW see. 34, T. 27 
S., R. 10 W. An easement across their lands has been negotiated and awaiting 
signature. 


Coos BAY DISTRICT 


Access problem class II, map key No. 15 


Name of local area where problem exists: Deadhorse Road. 
Name of administrative unit: East Fork Coquille River. 
Approximate area BLM lands: 2,440 acres. 

Approximate total volume BLM lands: 170,000 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: The Bureau uses Deadhorse Road under C-20 agree 
ment with Coos Bay Lumber Co. The amortization schedule is based on a 
$106,000 construction figure. $0.815 is the amortization figure used for BLM 
contracts. A total of $87,000 has been allowed on BLM contracts to amortize 
this road. (An additional $34,000 has been allowed for maintenance.) Hence, 
the Bureau has paid 81 percent of the estimated cost of the road. The Bureau 
owns 66 to 70 percent of the timberland tributary to the road and the majority 
of standing timber. Hence, the Bureau has paid more than its share of the 
road cost already. 

It has been difficult to get adequate maintenance or to develop an adequate 
maintenance program on this road in spite of the above allowances. 

Coos Bay Lumber Co. has been charging $1.50 to $2 for the use of this road 
and done no maintenance in the past 2 years. 

This is one of the first arbitration-type agreements made with a large firm: 
it points up the fact that in the arbitration-type agreement the amortization 
allowanee is not self-executing, but more in the nature of a floating rental ceiling. 
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Coos Bay DIstTRIeT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 16 


1. Name of local area where problem exists: Big Creek. 
2. Name of administrative unit: Middle Fork of Coquille River. 
3. Approximate area BLM lands: 2,160 acres. 

4. Approximate total volume BLM lands: 126.8 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Problem is to secure right-of-way agreement with Evans 
Products Co. and easement across various other small ownerships. No negotia- 
tions are presently under way. Total approximate right-of-way necessary across 
private landowners, 3 miles. 

If the right-of-way regulations were amended to BLM, could accept mutually 
free road-use rights. Evans Products right-of-way matter could be resolved 
A proposed agreement along these lines was negotiated 2 years ago, but could 
not be signed because the existing right-of-way regulations will not permit trade 
of free-use agreements. 


MeEpForD DISTRICT 


Access problem class II, map key No. 17 


. Name of local area where problem exists : Butte Falls. 
. Name of administrative unit : Butte Falls. 

. Approximate area BLM lands: 17,800 acres. 

. Approximate total volume, BLM lands: 350,000 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Medford Corp. has been issued a 3-year temporary right- 
of-way in this area pending completion of a long-term detailed agreement for 
which they have applied. Six-year reciprocal rights were granted to BLM with 
this permit. Other short-term rights, unforeseen at the time the permit was 
issued, have been easily negotiated as needed for sales. Company desires to 
withhold negotiations on long-term agreement pending the proposed revision of 
right-of-way regulations. 


MEpForD DISTRICT 
Access problem class II, map key No. 18 


. Name of local area where problem exists : Elk Creek. 
. Name of administrative unit : Elk Creek. 

3. Approximate area BLM lands: 9,000 acres. 

. Approximate total volume, BLM lands; 180,000 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: This timber will have to be removed over lands con- 
trolled by Elk Lumber Co. Several small drainages off the Elk Creek County road 
are involved. Preliminary negotiations for an overall agreement were started 
several years ago; however, they were not pressed, because there was no imme- 
diate need for access in that area. We have been able to negotiate adequate 
access as needed for sale purposes. 


MEeEpForD DISTRICT 


Access problem class II, map key No. 19 


1. Name of local area where problem exists : Klamath M. U. 

2. Name of administrative unit : Jenny Creek and Klamath River. 

3. Approximate area BLM lands: 35,000 acres. 

4. Approximate total volume, BLM lands : 350,000 M b. m. 

5. Nature of problem: Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. negotiating with State office 
for detailed agreement. Have been able to secure short-term access for any tracts 
we want to advertise for sale without difficulty. Problem not pressing. 


Mr. Laniean. The next question is to Mr. Tyrrell. I think we had 
the three witnesses, Mr. McKee, Mr. Pfeiffer, and Mr. Stamm indi- 
cate that it might be advisable to consider relogging areas where tim- 
ber has been sold, and I was just wondering if in your experience and 
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n the checks the Bureau has made, would you agree that that would 
be a wise suggestion in some cases, that relogging should be 
encouraged ¢ 

(See also p. 463.) 

Mr. Tyrrett. The answer to that question naturally is “Yes.” 
Wherever relogging is feasible we have made relogging sales, as many 
as three and four subsequent to the initial logging i in some cases. 

I have a short statement here on that particular point raised by Mr. 
McKee in Roseburg, if you would like to have it read into the record. 

Mr. Lanican. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear it. 
We have heard the other testimony. 

Representative Cuuporr. He is going to read it. 

Mr. Tyrrecy. Under the cruise type of sales as practiced by the 
I3LLM, the purchaser has a strong incentive to remove from the sale 
area all the wood which he can economically use. In most instances 

this results in a high order of utilization. However, the decision is the 
purchaser’s, His contract requires that he pay for all the timber 
designated for cutting on the sale area. Furthermore, his contract 
requires him to dispose of the logging debris commonly referred to 
as slash in order to leave the area in a condition most conducive to 
protection of the area from accidental fire. It is also desirable to 
remove the slash in order to improve the conditions for the growing 
of the new crop of trees. Slash is commonly disposed of by burning. 
Such work is, however, accomplished under written instructions from 
the BLM officer in charge of the sale. That officer may in his discre- 
tion order no burning. “For ex: imple, a purchaser may have left logs 
which to him are unmerchantable, but which the BLM officer con- 
siders worth saving for a subsequent relog sale. In the latter event, 
as provided by our fire contract with the State of Oregon, the area 
may be classified as a special-hazard area and the State given extra 
payment for its protection until the hazard is abated by relogging or 
the passage of time. 

Mr. Lanitean. Do you usually check over the area after it has been 
cut? Is that the common practice? 

Mr. Tyrreti. Yes; that is common, standard, required practice, to 
make a cutover inspection after the slash disposal. In other words, 
we have a slash-disposal plan. 

Mr. Laniean. The amount of timber and types of timber that are 
taken out is just up to the operator; is that right? He can take out 
whatever he wants, and you do not require him to take out t logs up to 
a particular size or logs of a certain grade? You count on economics 
to accomplish sound logging; is that right? é 

Mr. Tyrretyi. That is correct. Some of our sales may have desig- 
nated trees for reservation or others may have designated trees for 
removal; but except for the requirements of the contract itself the 
(lecision as to which logs he takes is his own. 

Mr. Lanican. And if you find the logs left behind you have to 
decide whether it is worthwhile relogging or burning the area, or 
whatever other method of slash disposal you would use # 

Mr. Tyrreiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. I take it you would encourage relogging wherever 
feasible? 

Mr. Tyrrevi. We certainly would; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lanican. Then there was one other question that came up with 
a specific situation. That was the town of Powers. Is there anyone 
here who can talk on that ? 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, have these witnesses been 
sworn ¢ 

Ktepresentative Crcporr. Do you want them sworn 4 

Representative Horrman. No; but you had the other Department 
official sworn. I just wondered why the difference or the discrimina- 
tion ? 

Representative Cuuporr. We did not swear anybody except Mr. 
Heath. He was the only one I swore. If somebody else was sworn 
it was by somebody else, but I think I am the only one doing the 
swearing. 

tepresentative Horrman. That sounds bad on the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am the only one who has authority to 
administer the oath under the House rules while I am present. I can 
delegate to somebody else. If you want to swear these witnesses I 
will be very happy to have you swear them under the Michigan 
regulations. 

Representative Horrman. If I swear them they will stay sworn. 
I have no desire to swear them, but I wonder why you establish one 
policy with one witness. How come the rest of them were not sworn? 

Representative Cuuporr. I just do not think it is necessary to swear 
these witnesses. 

Representative Horrman. [agree with you. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is another time we agree. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. I always do when you are right. 

Mr. Younaeioop. My name is Ross A. Youngblood, district forester, 
situated at Coos Bay, Oreg. 

Mr. Lanican. Did you hear the testimony that the gentlemen from 
Powers gave regarding some BLM timber a mile and a half from the 
town of Powers? 

(See also, pp. 586, 870, 1424, 2221.) 

Mr. Younesioop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. I see you have a statement there. Do you have a 
prepared statement on the Powers situation ? 

Mr. Youncsioop. For the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
give you this map illustrating the situation. 

Representative Cuvporr. I will leave the map with you if you want 
to refer to it. 

Mr. Younas.oop. It is not necessary. I thought perhaps the com- 
mittee would like to have it. 

I have a brief summary of the situation that exists on the map and 
with your permission I will read it. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Younesioop. BLM has, compared with the United States For- 
est Service, very little timber near Powers, Oreg. Bureau of Land 
Management has about 150 million board feet northwest of Powers 
situated on the headwaters of Salmon Creek, Baker Creek, and Row- 
land Creek. Estimated allowable cut of this solid block of BLM 
timber is about a million and a half board-feet per year, whereas the 
Forest Service has about 114 to 2 billion board feet or a 38 million 
board-feet allowable cut in the Coquille working circle adjacent to 
Powers. This area is administered by the ranger at Powers. 
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I would just like to qualify that statement. I do not know just 
how much timber they have, but it is my understanding they have a 
38 million annual cut and I would presume they have quite a backlog 
of timber to have that backlog of cut. 

The utilization center for BLM timber is Coquille, Oreg., some 
45 miles distance on tidewaters. BLM appraisals of timber tracts 
allow the cost of hauling the logs to the utilization center. Utilization 
center is that city which represents the main industrial center for a 
given forest unit. 

BLM preliminary road location survey indicates this block should 
be developed via Rowland Creek. Engineers locate roads that will 
best serve the forest, and to fit the anticipated needs of the most buyers 
of public timber. The road as proposed would be BLM and county 
road or a public road. 

Power sawmills are located closer to the point where the propos sec 
—_ connects to the Powers secondary State highway than Coquille 

r point of utilization. From this point Coquille is about 35 miles, 
‘a eave town of about 4,000 people; Myrtle Point is about 30 — 
a city of about 2,500 people; Broadbent a distance of about 10 miles, 
sawmill town unincorporated, and Powers, a distance of 10 miles a 
river, a sawmill town of about 1,000 people. 

Before Public Law 426 about 98 percent of the BLM timber south of 
Powers was bought by mills in Myrtle Point, Coquille, and Coos Bay. 

About equal percentage of Forest Service timber was sold to mills 
at the same cities. SSome was purchased by a firm at Eugene,-Oreg. 

Part of one section of this solid block of BLM timber is traversed 
by the Coos Bay Timber Co. private logging road, known as Salmon 
Creek road. 

This solid block of BLM timber could be tapped by a spur from this 
private Salmon Creek road. So doing would place the Coos Bay 'Tim 
ber Co. in a favored position. 

The road if constructed as proposed by some Powers people would 
be a private road, thus a toll road for BLM timber. 

This road apparently as proposed would be impractical according 
to the district engineer. At least one proposed route to Bingham 
Mountain which is in this block had a favorable gradient of above 
20 percent. My engineer said it was 27 percent. ‘Twenty percent 
is the maximum gradient allowed by State law. In other words, | 
was above 20 percent. Our district objective on a favorable gradient 
is 12 percent minimum, but a maximum of 15 in certain cases. We 
prefer an adverse of 4 percent which in some cases go to 7 percent. 

Coos Bay Timber Co. and Evans Products Co. have each a sorting 
or reloading pond at Powers, Oreg. Any road tapping this solid block 
of BLM timber would end near these ponds, thus an advantage to these 
organizations. It would be a distinct advantage to these organiza- 
tions. 

These two companies have a trackage arrangement on the S. P. track 
terminating at Powers. 

I am not saying this in any derogatory manner against either com- 
pany, because the Coos Bay Lumber Co. built that tr ack and they also 
with their operations built the town of Powers many years ago. 

Tapping this timber from the south side would be a definite ad- 
vantage to this arrangement. 
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Clarke & Standley Logging Co. are related to Standley Bros. Log- 
ging Co. of Powers, Oreg. Standley Logging Co. are loggers for 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. 

Powers people mentioned building a road for $4,000 with no bridge ; 
this would be a road spurring off the Coos Bay Lumber Co. Salmon 
Creek spur and using Coos Bay Lumber Co. bridge; hence, this would 
be a toll road with advantage to Coos Bay Lumber Co. 

I have never discussed Salmon Creek road with the Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co. I do not know whether they would allow the use of it or not, 
but I do know there is on record in my office several agreements we 
have with Coos Bay Lumber Co. for using their road. 

I would suppose since we can develop this timber by our own route, 
since it is a solid block, that they would probably just as soon do that. 
However, I have not talked with them. 

Clarke & Standley would probably sell any logs they purchase to 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. located at Coquille and Coos Bay, Oreg. 

Summary and conclusion: Proposed BLM road would be Govern- 
ment owned. 

Proposed BLM road would better serve the needs of the forest. 

Proposed BLM road would better serve the needs of the most buy- 
ers of BLM timber, all having equal advantages. 

Powers mills BLM appraisalwise would have a slight bid advantage 
over Coquille mills. 

Mr. Lanican. You mentioned that you have some rights-of-way 
agreement with the Coos Bay Lumber Co. in that area ? 

Mr. Youncsuoop. Not in that area; no, sir. It is in what is known 
as the East Fork Coquille administrative unit. 

Mr. Laniean. You said, I think, at least one route that has been 
suggested would have a 27 percent adverse ? 

Mr. YouncGsioop. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you know whether or not other alternative routes 
could be used which would not have a 27 percent adverse to get the 
timber into Powers ? 

Mr. Younesioop. Would you state your question again? 

Mr. Lanican. You had indicated, and I think you used the words 
“at least one” route that has been proposed would have a 27 percent 
adverse, and I asked whether there are any other feasible routes from 
the BLM timber that was mentioned to the town of Powers that would 
not have such a high adverse. 

Mr. Younesioop. That is favorable adverse. In other words, that 
is a downgrade adverse and it would be violating the State law. The 
State law allows a favorable gradient of only 20 percent. 

Mr. Lanican. What I asked was whether you knew of your own 
knowledge if there are any other routes between the BLM timber and 
Powers where a road could be built which would not have an adverse 
that would be beyond that allowed by State law. 

Mr. Younesxoop. I said in my report here that the timber in this 
Salmon Creek road area could be tapped from the spur road leading 
off the Coos Bay Lumber Co. road. I am not sure that it would have 
any adverse gradient, but I think perhaps it would, knowing this 
country. 

Mr. Lanican. It would not have a legal adverse, or do you know 
whether or not it would ? 
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Mr. Youneswoop. I do not know that for all. Part of it would not 
have a legal adverse. 

Mr. Laniean. You seem to be very reluctant in that situation to 
use the private road, although I think you indicate that you could use 
it and take the timber out from the stand through Powers and on to 
the secondary State road at Powers. ‘That is a possibility, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. YounGsLoop. The road we have proposed would be a road that 
would develop the entire tract, which is a solid block about 31% to 51% 
miles long. It is longer, if you look at the map, than it is wide, and 
that timber would be developed to the northwest through a county 
road which is right adjacent to the tract, and the county road comes 
into a secondary State highway—it goes to Powers—and where it 
does come into the highway some 10 miles north of Powers. 

Mr. Lanican. If the Powers mills there were willing to build 
road to this timber connecting with Powers in connection with timber 
sales, would you be willing to give them that opportunity ¢ 

Mr. Younesioop. I think first we should make this distinction: 
[ think where we have solid blocks of timber the Bureau of Land 
Management should build the road and have control of the road. If 
it is built by private parties over their own right-of-way then they 
would control the road and I do not think that would be in the best 
public interest in any particular case. However, we put up timber for 
sale in this block and if a private operator wanted a different route, 
I certainly would encourage him to do so if he thought he could make 
a profit off of it. 

Mr. Lanican. Would it be possible to develop the whole tract going 
down through Powers and extending the road from Powers to the 
nearest entrance to the tract ¢ 

Mr. Younes.oop. It would be possible to develop the tract by spur- 
ring off of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. Salmon Creek road. 

Mr. LANIGAN. You could de velop the whole tract that way / 

Mr. YounGeioop. It could be done. I do not think it would be ad- 
vantageous and in the public interest to be developed that way, be- 
cause then we would be coming into a private road, whereas to meet 
the most optimum number of buyers that would be using the road 
and interested in the timber, if it developed where a government owns 
u road entirely I think it would be in the public interest to do so. 

Mr. Lanigan. So you think it would be better to spend the Federal 
money and go out through the county road than to take advantage 
of the other roads that would not cost the Government anything ? 

The point I have in mind, from what I heard there, is a lot of road 
building needed to tap salvage? Is this a salvage area / 

Mr. YouncGBioop. No. As far as I know it is a solid block of stand- 
ing timber. There may be some blowdown in it. I do not know the 
circumstances of that. 

Mr. Lanican. There is a serious problem of building enough roads 
to get to salvage where it exists with Federal funds, is that right / 

Mr. YouncsiLoop. We did not anticipate developing this tract fully 
by appropriated funds. Does that answer your question ? 

We intended to develop a tract by timber sales. Actually it is a 
very small tract that would inhere to the large areas where we do 
have blowdown timber. 
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Mr. Lanican. And you feel you could not develop it through pri 
vate sales. You kept mentioning this Coos Bay Lumber Co. road. 
Would it be possible to take a road from that tract to Powers, without 
using the Coos Bay Lumber Co. road, building a new road 4 

Mr. Younesioop. I had my engineer investigate that. I presume 
you mean from the nearest edge of Powers. I h: ud my engineer investi- 
gate that as a result of someone coming to our office and saying that 
it could be developed and he reported back to me that it would be 
impracticable to do so because of the steepness of the grade. 

Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Lanican. He thinks that there is no feasible route from the 
tract to Powers except by way of the Coos Bay Co.’s road. 

Mr. Youncevoop. He thinks that if it could be developed or was to 
be developed by coming into the south end it should be tied into the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. road. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any further 
questions ? 

Mr. Copurn. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I would like to ask 
questions as they go along with these various projects. I notice there 
must be 10or15. Is there, Mr. Coburn ¢ 

Mr. Copurn. Mine are all scratched off except two. 

Representative Horrman. I would like to go along on each one of 
those. Otherwise I am clear out. 

Representative Cuuporr. We can do that from here on. 

If you had requested that before I would have been happy for you 
to do it. 

Representative Horrman. As I understand your testimony, you say 
that these three proposals of the BLM are all r ight # 

Mr. YounGsioop. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And as to the fourth one, that would give 
a slight advantage to one company ¢ 

Mr. Younesioop. Any road that is built by a private company if 
the Government has to pay a right-of-way fee over it, which, of course, 
we should do if we use it, would give them a slight advantage. 

Representative Horrman. And you have no complaint of BLM 
down in that section / 

Senator Neupercer. He is with the BLM. 

Representative Horrman. I know he is, but members of the family 
sometimes have fault to find and if we can find one satisfied employee, 
it raises the morale. If the Senator objects, I will skip it. 

Does anyone over there of those others have any comment on his 
testimony ¢ ? I take it there is none. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator Neu- 
berger ? 

Senator Neusercer. I just appreciate Mr. Youngblood explaining 
the situation down in Powers. I have been concerned about the plight 
of a small community that had its employment and resource base 
gradually diminish. I hope something can be worked out, though, 
that will give these people an opportunity to have enough of the lumber 
industry to rehabilitate themselves. 
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I appreciate the difficulties you have outlined. I am sure you are 
doing your best. 

Mr. YouneGsioop. Maybe I did not quite make my statement clear, 
Senator Neuber ger, and , apprec late your remar ks. 

[ just want to add this: There are a lot of towns in Oregon that are 
in that same condition and I do not know what to do about them and 
I could not answer that. However, I want to make my point clear 
maybe it was not brought out in the paper—that Powers mills have 
an advant: ige in our appre aisal system because we appraise timber 
on deposit at the log pond, just as a term, at Coquille, Oreg., which is 
some 45 miles from Powers. This road that we propose, which I think 
will give the advantage to more groups of operators to buy this timber, 
will come out to this public highway some 10 miles north of Powers 
this is a macadam road—and Powers mills will be able to purchase that 
timber just on an appraisal basis at an advantage over Coquille or 
Myrtle Point mills, or Coos Bay mills. 

I would like to also add that there are only two, I think, little 
sawmills at Powers. J think there is a shingle mill, whereas Broad 
bent, which is about 10 miles down river toward Coquille from where 
this county road comes into the secondary highway, has a veneer plant. 
Whereas Coquille has veneer plants and plywood plants, and the 
higher utilization center is north of Powers, Oreg.; it is not situated 
at Powers, Oreg., and most of the forest products that are bought in 
that area are not going to the Powers mills. They are being purchased 
by a plant of higher ‘utilization farther aw: iy from Powers. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Youngblood. 

Representative Cuvporr. I would like to ask you one question. 
Ifow long is it going to take to finish this road; do you have any idea? 

Mr. Younes oop. This particular block of timber was part of what 
we call our Powers unit and as a result of Public Law 426 it has been 
divorced from that. In other words, this is the only piece of timber 
in the Powers unit, regular O. and C., as a result of Public Law 426, 
that we were able to keep from the exchange, because it was isolated. 
Therefore, I have made it a part of the Middle Fork Coquille Admin 
istrative Unit and for this year we have the entire allowable cut. 1] 
mean for next year in the same timber-sale plan. We plan no timber 
sales in there this year, but we do for the calendar year 1957. 

Representative Cuuporr. I was trying to listen to 2 people at 
time. 

Mr. Younesioop. To make my statement short, we plan no timber 
sales for the calendar year of 1956. We plan for this block in the 
calendar year 1957. 

Representative Cuuporr. You say that you are ph: anning a road and 
that road will help the town of Powers because it will give them some 
sort of access to it and they will be able to get timber to Powers and 
rehabilitate, so I wanted to know how long it would take before that 
could be completed and you will be able to use it. 

Mr. Youncrsioop. We do not plan any timber sale work in there 
where we can build road until the year 1957. 

Representative Cuuporr. How long do you think it would take to 
finish the road ? 

Mr. Younesioop. We could do the major trunk road in one timber 
sale. 
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Representative Cuuporr. So that you think by 1958 there will be 
some road available for Powers? 

Mr. Youncswoop. I think actually before that. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Will they be able to hold out until that 
time # 

Mr. Younesioop. They will be able to bid on it in 1957 when we put 
the timber up. 

Representative Cuuporr. That gives me a general idea anyway. 

(The map referred to was filed for the use of the committee.) 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any further questions of this 
witness ? 

Any further questions of Mr. Doyle or any of the other witnesses? 

Representative Horrman. Yes, I have questions for Mr. Doyle. 
Counsel for both committees went over the thing pretty thoroughly. 
Do you want me to finish tonight? It will take a half hour. 

Representative Cuuporr. I would like to get through because we 
still have the Forest Service to hear. 

Representative Horrman. By-the-way, may I have a list of Forest 
Service witnesses who are to appear F1 iday 2 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think we have a list of witnesses. 
We just asked the regional officials to appear and gave them permis- 
sion to bring anybody with them to help them answer the questions. 

Representative Horrman. If you had it, I might possibly get a line 
on the information I would like to get. 

Representative Cuuporr. All we are going to ask the Forest Service 
is to explain some of these complaints that we got as to these lumber 
people that came in and complained about how they were being 
treated. We have no other questions of them and we were going to 
allow the district officials to answer the questions that they can. If 
not, they are going to bring the other men with them to help them. 

Representative Horrman. If I knew who they are, I might get 
some information that would help you. 

Senator Nevsercer. The cafeteria is closed on Thanksgiving. 

Representative Horrman. But the people are downtown and I 
would just as soon meet them on the street. I am not concerned where 
I get the information from so long as it is reliable, Senator, and un- 
biased. 

Representative Cuupgrr. That is the only thing we can tell you 
about the Forest Service. We would like you to finish with Mr. Doyle. 

_ Representative Horrman. I will have to beg your pardon because it 

s going to be too long. 

” Representativ e Cuuporr. That is all right. I do not mind. 

eae itive Horrman. In this statement issued on the 21st of 
September, 1955—and I will try to talk as rapidly as I can—by Sena- 
tor Murray as to the purpose of the committee the first one I find is 
indicated need for public hearings to develop further facts and cur- 
rent information relative to problems of access to Government timber, 
including access roads. 

You have long recognized that problem ? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And you have been working on it ? 

Mr. Doytez. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Do you have your statement before you! 

Mr. Doyrte. Yes, sir. 
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Representative Horrman. On page 5 of your statement I find about 
the middle of the page, No. 1—you tell how access is obtained— 


Through the construction of access roads under terms of Bureau timber-sale 
contracts. 
That is one way of getting them ? 
Mr. Doyur. Yes, sir. 
Representative Horrman. Then down near the bottom of the page 
there is a paragraph and I ask you whether or not this indicates some 
progress. Iam following, Mr. Lanigan, your procedure as best I can. 
It says here: 
More than 1,000 miles of road have been built by purchasers of O. and C. timber. 


Does that indicate that the Department has been making some prog- 
ress in getting roads? 

Mr. Doyte. I consider that so. 

Representative Horrman. Then the next sentence: 

New roads are being constructed by these purchasers at the rate of about 
140 miles a year. 

Do you think with the personnel you have, and the money you have, 
and notwithstanding the failure of the Congress to give you more 
money, that that is a fair rate of progress ? 

Mr. Doyte. I think so. 

Representative Horrman. I think there is another one on page 6. 
It says, “Severe damage to O. and C, lands” and so on, speaking of the 
road program— 
appropriations for fiscal 1953 were $2,750,000; for 1954, $2,000,000; for 1955, 
$2,486,000; and for 1956, $2,260,000. 

Was that enough money or not for the roads? 

Mr. Dore. It is about as much money as we could have spent with 
our present help and I think it shou!d be understood that we have been 
building into this program, starting off quite recently, only in 1950, 
with $200,000 and then we got an additional $400,000 in 1951, and we 
are getting in high gear now and we are in a position now to spend 
efficiently substantially more moneys than we have in the past; and 
on that same point, I might say that if the requests for appropriations 
now before the Bureau of the Budget are passed we will be in a very 
excellent position to expand our access-road on considerably. 

Representative Horrman. Then in the middle of the page: 

The access road program was proposed early in 1948. <A contract authoriza- 
tion of $200,000 was approved by Congress in fiscal 1950, but could not be used 
because no funds were available for engineering. 

That would be the fault of Congress, would it not, not of the BLM? 

Wait a moment. I will not ask you to criticize Congress because 
you have to go up there for some money and an increase in pay, so we 
will let that go. 

Mr. Doyiz. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Horrman. An outdated inventory on Federal tim- 
ber. Look at page 2. Is it the Department or Bureau ? 

Mr. Dorie. Bureau. 

Representative Horrman. The Bureau is taking care of that situa- 
tion, are they not? For example, I find on page 2— 
in 1954, on the basis of the new more intensive inventory, the allowable cut for 
QO. and C. lands, exclusive of the controverted, was boosted— 
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and then you give some figures, from 523,500,000 up to 534,500,000 
board-feet. You were helping out there, were you, to allow more 
timber to be cut 4 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Then you announced another increase on 
October 14,1955. Is that right? 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. I guess they forgot one about the roads. 
Over on page 7, in the next to last paragraph, you say: 

The significant fact of our access road program is that, despite the thousands 
of separate tracts with which we must deal, we have been able to obtain sufficient 
access, through the three methods I have described, to sell our sustained yield 
allowable cut. 

Mr. Doytr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That indicates you had roads enough to 
cut all the timber you are allowed to cut, does it not? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, we were able with the roads we had to sell our 
allowable cut, that is correct. It does not mean that we do not need 
more roads. 

Representative Horrman. However, if you are going to use more 
roads you will have to boost the allowable cut, would you not? 

Mr. Doyie. Not necessarily. 

Representative Horrman. Let us see whether you will. Think that 
one over. You say: 

The significant fact— 
is that despite all these tracts— 
we have been able to obtain sufficient access through the three methods I have 
described, to sell our sustained yield allowable cut. 

Mr. Doytez. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. So you do not need any more roads—at 
that time I mean—unless you increase your cut? 

Mr. Doyie. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. However, in answer to this complaint the 
Senator calls attention to, increase in the allowable cut, take a look at 
page 2, see if you have been doing anything about that. That is the 
one I referred to. You have been increasing the allowable cut, have 
you not? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. On page 3 I find that your sales have 
totaled 107 percent of the allowable cut, that is to say, you have cut 
more timber than the figures indicated you should have cut. 

Mr. Doytx. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And hauled it out. 

Mr. Dorie. That is because of the salvage. We cut more than our 
allowable cut because of the need to harvest the salvage timber. 

Representative Horrman. It shows you have been doing a fairly 
decent job, does it not ? 

Mr. Doyte. I think so. 

Representative Horrman. That is, it is not at all a bad picture. 

Mr. Doyte. No, sir. 

Representative Horrmaan. And is it not true that much of the de- 
mand for additional timber grows out of the fact that the price of 
lumber and the price of all the lumber products has gone up? 
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Mr. Doytr. Yes, the demand is increasing constantly. 

Representative Horrman. Our own figures show here the price has 
increased what percent did you say ¢ 

Mr. Doyix. 1,700 as I recall. 

Representative Horrman. 1,700 percent ? 

Mr. Doyir. Since 1939. 

Representative Horrman. That isa pretty fair jump, is it not ? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And that is what makes so many want 
to get in there and cut ? 

Mr. Dorr. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. A quick turnover and a quick dollar; 
and too many got in too, did they not ? 

Mr. Doyte. Apparently there is not enough to go around. 

Representative Horrman. That is not the fault of the BLM, is it, in 
any way?’ Do you figure you are to blame for that, because they 
went in there? Did you hold out any inducements? When I say 
“vou,” I mean the Bureau. 

Mr. Dorie. No, we did not offer any inducements. 

Representative Horrman. There is another one here, revised timber 
sale practices. Are you doing anything about that? You are, are 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir, we are. 

Representative Horrman. Then here is another one, increased sal- 
vage sales of diseased and burned timber. Are you doing anything 
about that? Look at pages 11 and 12. 

Mr. Doyir. Yes, we have been doing something about that. 

Representative Horrman. You have been really on the job on that 
one, have you not ? 

Mr. Doyte. I think so. 

Representative Horrman. This is one on page 11, the third para 
graph: 

In the meantime, Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay announced on 
October 14 that he has approved publication of an amendment to existing regu 
lations to permit the lifting of marketing restrictions governing salvage timber 
sales when deemed necessary. 

That is a step in advance, is it not ? 

Mr. Doyir. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Are you reluctant to admit that the Sec 
retary is trying to fix it / 

Mr. Dorr. Yes, he is doing what he can to take care of a situation 
which has been a cause of concern not only to the Bureau but to the 
industry in Oregon, western Oregon. 

Representative Horrman. The trouble is so much timber went down 
it is pretty difficult to save it all. 

Mr. Doytr. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. And over on page 12: 

The salvaging of as much as possible of 3 billion feet of windthrown and 
beetle-killed trees, resulting from the hurricane winds of 1951, constituted an 
enormous task for the Bureau. 


Phen you say—and this isa kind word for us 
Congress recognized the emergency and granted the Bureau increased funds. 


You have been working under that, have you not ? 
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Mr. Dore. Wes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And you have been increasing the tempo 
ofsales. “Intensified” it says. 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Do you know of anything you could have 
done that you have not done along that line? 

Mr. Doyxe. I think we did all we could. 

Representative Horrman. With the money you had and the person- 
nel you had. 

There is something then about marketing. The chairman of the 
full committee says: “And reexamination of the effect of marketing 
areas and other restrictions.” Take a look at page 9, the third para- 
graph: “marketing area restrictions, based on 12 master units, were 
established,” and so one, by the order of the Secretary in 1946 and 
1947. Then you say something about the movement of logs to those. 
So you have been following that practice of trying to do something 
about that right along, have you not? 

Mr. Dovte. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Marketing areas. 

Mr. Doytx. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. It has been suggested to me that your 
original statement, and I agree with that suggestion, covers the situa- 
tion pretty thoroughly and shows that the “Department has been on 
the job and there are implications there that you have been doing a 
good job all the way through, so I will not pursue that any further. 

Mr. Doytr. If I may I would like to explain one matter here. 
You indicated that we did not need any additional roads. The present 
roads that we have are adequate for accessible areas. 

Representative Horrman. Let me interrupt you there. I have not 
any doubt that as long as they continue to harvest timber up there 
they will need additional roads all the time. All I got from your 
statement was that the allowable cut and what you sold at that par- 
ticular time you were able to get out. 

Mr. Doytz. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. I do not think anyone questions the need 
for roads. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any ques- 
tions ? 

Senator Nreupercer. First I would like to say a couple of things for 
the record, if I may. 

To begin with I have been very favorably impressed with Mr. Doyle 
and his subordinates who have appeared here. I think they have 
answered questions, at least in my opinion, very candidly and they 
have been very cooperative. I feel that there are some situations 
which should be corrected, but I think in anything as complex to ad- 
minister as this is, and when it is done by human beings who are as 
frail as all of us are, that there are bound to be situations that have 
to be corrected. However, I have been impressed with the conscien- 
tiousness of Mr. Doyle and his staff and what I think is their desire 
to do a good job in the public interest, and often under very difficult 
circumstances. I should like to say that their behavior here has con- 
firmed my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that you and I were right and 
Senator Scott was right when we voted for a 10-percent increase for 
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our Federal employees. I only wish that the administration had felt 
that 10-percent was justified for our Federal employees. 

I also should like to comment that we have had a great deal of testi 
mony here, Mr. Doyle, and from your subordinates and from people 
in the lumber industry about the shockingly low salaries paid to our 
Federal foresters, and I agree with that. Yet I do not recall, Mr. 
Chairman, when I was a member of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and I was cosponsor of a bill for a 10-percent increase for 
Federal employees across the board and for a substantial increase in 
their retirement annuity when they should be too old and reach the re- 
tirement age, receiving one letter in defense or in support of that pay 
increase for our Federal employees or of that gain in their retirement 
benefits. 

Mr. Lincoln once had a phrase and he said he did not believe in sub- 
stituting the word for the deed. We have heard a great deal here dur- 
ing these hear ings and a great many tears have been shed, and I hope 
they are not crocodile, about the pay for these people working for the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the Forest Service, who are doing 
a difficult job in the field, and about the pay and how wretchedly 
it compares with the pay that these people can be offered by private 
employment, and that that is the reason so many of them are leaving 
their jobs with the Bureau of Land Management and with the Forest 
Service for private employment, and that this results in instability of 
employment in these Federal agencies and therefore a proper job 
cannot be done. 

The only thing I want to call to the attention of the people who read 
this record and the people who are here today representing the lumber 
industry is that every single one of you had a chance to do something 
for these people when the Federal pay bills were up during the last 
session of Congress and when the bills were up to increase the retire 
ment annuities, which are exteremely important to people who work 
for the Federal service because part of the compensation they have is 
the retirement pay they are going to receive when they must cease 
work; and I do not rec all ever getting a letter from one of the people 
in the lumber industry about the retirement benefits or the existing 
pay of those in active service. 

[ am very pleased that I was one of the sponsors, along with several 
others here at this table, of the 10-percent pay increase and I am 
pleased that we were able to fight een the Civil Service Commit- 
tee, against a good deal of opposition, and some of it from the admin- 
istration, retirement benefits which will average around $400 a year for 
each retired Federal employee. As I said, I think this ought to be on 
the record, Mr. Chairman, because we have had a great deal of gener- 
alities and a great many platitudes about the shocking pay of these 
people, but when there was a chance ac tually to do something I do not 
recall hearing from anyone who was distressed about it; and I want 
to say so far as Iam concerned as a Senator from Oregon, the manner 
in which Mr. Doyle and his subordinates have prese nted their facts 
here today and the way Mr. Doyle has presented his major case made 
me feel that I at least was correct in supporting the larger pay in- 
crease for our Federal officials and their subordinates. 


76321—56—pt. 2——10 
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I would just like to ask Mr. Doyle one or two questions, if I may. 
They are rather general with a few exceptions. 

Mr. Doyle, in general now under the Bureau policy as you are ad- 
ministering it in this region, would you say the average sales of your 
stumpage were too large, too small, or just about right ? 

Mr. Dorie. We think we are responding to the requirements of the 
dependent industry. In other words, Congress has instructed us to 
manage the O. and C, lands so as to contribute to the economic stability 
of dependent communities and industries, and in order to do that it 
seems to us we have to gear ourselves so that all industry has a chance 
to compete for the timber. 

Senator Neupercer. When Governor Sprague was here—I think 
you were present—as chairman of your advisory committee, he said 
that he wanted to utter a warning against overcutting. 

Do you think his warning was valid or not? What was your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. I think his warning is worthy of considerable atten- 
tion. The Federal timber-selling agencies will be pressured more and 
more for putting additional timber onto the market and unless the 
public supports the sustained-yield program the Federal agencies may 
be forced to give here and there, which will be to the detriment, not 
only of the industry and the communities in western Oregon, but the 
whole United States. 

Senator NEUBERGER. 1 read your statement very carefully and I 
listened to your presentation. How do you, yourself, feel about the 
continuation of marketing areas from your position as administra- 
tor of this program? You discussed them, but you did not quite give 
us the benefit of your experience on that. 

Mr. Doyte. I think perhaps you may have been absent from the 
hearing room at the time that question was put to me before. 

Senator Neupercer. I was here when they put it up and you spoke 
about Clatsop County, and I am not referring to the flexibility feature 
that Mr. Coburn stressed, but just the advisability of continuing in 
general the marketing area policy. 

Mr. Dorie. I do not believe, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I should 
answer that particular question because I think it would be a pre- 
judgment of a decision which should come only after considerable 
public hearings. If your question is addressed to the entire market- 
ing-area problem, it is one which concerns the entire industry, the 
counties, and the general public, and I do not think a Federal official 
at my level or at any other level on such an important question should 
come to a determination until all the facts are in. 

Senator Neupercer. The reason I asked you is this: You under- 
stand, I think, that eventually these committees are going to have to 
report on this. We know far less about this technically than you do 
and have had far less experience than you have had. That is obvious. 

Representative Horrman. I do not believe he should be called upon 
to answer this question. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the Senator should be allowed to 
finish his question. 

Senator Neusercer. I think you can understand some of the diffi- 
culties that we are going to be acting under. If we have to render any 
judgment or recommendation on this, because, after all, the Secretary 
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can lift these marketing areas or leave them in force, is that not cor- 
rect, Mr. Doyle, under the existing laws and regulations / 

Mr. Doyte. Yes,sir. I believe he can. 

Senator Nreupercer. The reason I am somewhat at a loss on this is 
for the following reason: After all, you have dealt in answering 
questions today with the great many things you have to make recom 
mendations on, budgetary matters, funds for access roads, and so on. 
Naturally, I am not going to press you if you feel you should not 
express your opinion on m: irketing areas, but if we cannot draw upon 
the experience of someone like yourself for whatever stand the com 
mittee shall take in this we are somewhat at a disadvantage, because 
you undoubtedly have had more experience with the administering 
of marketing areas than anybody else, as you are the regional director 
of the BLM, and if we are not to have the benefit of your own opinion 
on this we certainly are denied a source of information that would be 
valuable to us. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, it is information to which 
we are not entitled. This gentleman will be, if Iam correctly advised, 
on the board which determines whether or not those areas are extended 
and over what area. ‘To ask him now even the broad general question 
as to his opinion about marketing areas I think is unfair, and I sug 
gest to the gentleman, the witness, that if he desires, he have his counsel 
advise him on it, as he has a right to do under our rules. 

Representative Cnuporr. I think Senator Neuberger has already 
stated to the witness that he will not press him if he does not want to 
answer it, but felt one of the problems, and probably one of the greatest 
problems, affecting this area in the timber industry is the question of 
whether or not marketing areas should be continued. I think it is a 
very fair question. Ifthe witness refuses to answer it I am not going 
to say that he has to answer it. 

Representative Horrman. It is a question that puts the witness on 
the spot. Would you ask the judge how he felt on a broad general 
principle of law when a case is coming before him ? 

Representative Cruuporr. Do you think this witness is going to 
decide whether marketing areas should be continued? I think the 
Secretary of the Interior under the law is charged with that duty and 
not this man. 

Senator Neupercer. All T can say, Mr. Chairman, is I just simply 
do not understand Mr. Hoffman’s position. The Committee on Ag 
riculture has called up the Secretary of Agriculture, who has to de- 
cide on programs under which every farmer in the United States has 
to live, and the Secretary of Agriculture has answered in detail about 
it. The Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate has called 
up the Secretary of State of the United States, who decides on our 
diplomatic relations with foreign countries under the most delicate 
situations, and he has answered. If you are saying this is = im 
proper question, my experience in the Congress is very limited, but I 
have seen men with the most profound responsibility, nationally and 
internationally, answering questions on administrative matters which 
they have to judge. 

Mr. Doyle is not going to make the final decision as to whether 
marketing areas are continued or not. 
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Representative Horrman. He is going to make a recommendation, 
is he not # 

Senator Neusercer. Why should he not answer to a committee of 
the Congress 4 

Representative Horrman. Before the evidence has been submitted 
to him ? 

Senator Neupercer. He has been in charge of this program for a 
good many years. 

Representative Cuuporr. I would like to say this: I do not think 
is a question of whether they are going to eliminate marketing area 
I do not think personally they ever will. They may modify the pres. 
ent policy one way or the other, but I do not think they are ever going 
to eliminate marketing areas. 

Representative Horrman. There are a lot of witnesses who have 
had experience with marketing areas. Why ask this man? If you 
want to take the position of putting the fellow in kind of a hole it is 
all right with me. 

Represe ntative Cuuporr. As I said to you before, I am not going to 
direct him to answer the question. If he does not w ant to answer it he 
is free to say he does not want to answer it, and I do not believe either 
Senator Neuberger or I will press it. 

Senator Neusercer. I am just glad to have the record show that the 
Congressman from Michigan thinks that this is not a proper ques- 
tion of the regional administrator. That is all. We will go on to an- 
other question. 

Mr. Doyle, you were asked about the rate at which roads are being 
constructed. Do you think 140 miles a year is fast enough ? 

Mr. Dore. No, sir; not for our present needs. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you. I am inclined to agree with you 
on that. I wanted to just set the record straight on page 11. Mr. 
Hoffman, the gentleman from Michigan, read the paragraph in which 
you referred to the Secretary of Interior approving publication of an 
amendment to existing regulation dealing with the salvage. I would 
like the record to show two things: First, that his decision came after 
both Senator Morse and I had repeatedly urged him to make such a 
decision, and I am very happy that he has followed our advice in this 
and I hope he will do so on the other matters pending before him. 

The second thing is this: What is the existing situation with re- 
spect to that order that he has published? Has it now been sus- 
pended, or is it in effect? What is the situation regarding it, that Oc- 
tober 14 order ? 

Mr. Doyte. That was not an order, as I understand it. It merely 

yas an announcement that he had approved publication of an amend- 
ment to be inserted in the Federal Register, and that is a procedure 
followed by the Interior Department with respect to regulations and it 
affords the general public an opportunity, and I understand in this 

case it will be 30 days, within which to submit suggestions, criticisms, 

‘any other comments they want with respect to the proposal. It isa 
a oposal, in other words. 

Senator Neusercer. However, there will be some kind of a public 
hearing before this proposal takes force and effect; is that right or is 
that wrong! 

Mr. Doyze. With respect to this salvage ? 
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Senator Nreupercer. With respect to lifting the marketing regu- 
lations that would shut off the harvesting of this salvage timber. 

Mr. Doyie. There need not be a public hearing necessarily. It 
would depend, I suppose, on the results of this publication and what 
is submitted by the public with respect to the public’s wishes, the 
industry’s wishes, with respect to lifting or not lifting, and a decision 
I suppose will then be made as to whether a public hearing will be 
held or not, but a public hearing does not have to be held. 

Senator Nevpercer. I underst: and, but it has not yet taken force 
and effect ; is that right ? 

Mr. Dorie. No, sir. 

Senator NeuperGcer. Those are all the questions I have of Mr. Doyle, 
Mr. Chairman. I want to thank Mr. Doyle for his cooperation. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think, Mr. Doyle, you testified in re- 
sponse to a question by Senator Neuberger that 140 miles of road a 
year were not sufficient. What is the reason why you cannot build 
more than 140 miles a year? 

Mr. Doyte. That figure is related to timber sales, construction of 
roads under timber sales. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, under the present policy 
of the administration, the rulings of the administrs ation, you can only 
sell enough timber to the operators out of the public lands to build 
140 miles of road a year and if you were allowed to sell more you 
probably could build more roads; is that it? Would you be overcutting 
if you had that—— 

Mr. Doyte. I do not think so, 

May he answer that? He is the expert on this. 

Mr. Tyrretn. That 140-mile figure you are referring to is an average. 
That does not necessarily mean that in any one year we may build 
that exact amount. In fact, some years we have built considerably 
more than that ; some years less. 

Representative Cuuporr. And if you reinventoried the timber you 
would probably have a bigger allowable cut and, therefore, you would 
be able to Salld more roads ¢ 

Mr. 'Tyrrein. If we had a larger volume of sales undoubtedly we 
would build more roads, and the allowable cut being our controlling 
figure, if we had a larger allowable cut we would make more sales and 
that would result in more road construction. 

Representative CHuporr. You have no question about sales. You 
have plenty of customers. You do not have the right to sell any more. 

Mr. Tyre. That is right. If we could make more sales we would 
build more roads. 

Representative Cuuporr, And the only way you could make more 
sales would be to have a bigger allowable cut, and you cannot have a 
bigger allowable cut under the present laws unless you have a reinven- 
tory showing a greater amount of timber available? 

Mr. Tyrretyi. That is right. The new allowable cut has to be de- 
clared by the Secretary. 

Representative HorrMan. I had another one of Mr. Doyle, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right. 

Representative Horrman. With respect to what the Senator said 
about Lincoln’s statement, that acts rather than words were to be pre- 
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ferred, I agree. The administration, as I understood it, although | 
do not speak for the administration, did take the position that an 8 
percent increase—and so did the House—for postal employees was 
enough because it was a 91 percent increase since 1945, The House 
said 8 percent and the Senate in its bill said 10 percent. Then when 
we went to conference, recalling this statement about acts and not 
words, not a single Senator voted that they reject the House proposal 
and insist upon the Senate proposal. They just threw their hands 
in the air after they got the publicity on the 10 percent and put the 
House in the position of not going along with that, but they have 
graciously accepted the 8 percent without a struggle. ~ 

Representative CHuporr. Of course, the answer to that is if they 
had insisted on their amendment we might not have had any bill at 
all and the Federal employees would have had nothing. 

Representative Horrman. Why did they propose 10 percent when 
they knew they were not going to get it? Politics. 

Senator NruBercer. Would the gentleman object if we inserted the 
rolleall vote by parties of the 10 percent in the record of these hear- 
ings ¢ 

Representative Horrman. No. I do not care who voted one way 
or the other, the Senator was just talking. I did not vote for an in- 
crease in congressional salaries either, as most of you fellows did. 

Senator Neupercer. I did not either. 

Representative Horrman. You have extra income from your writ- 
ings. I do not. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just do not want to be left out of this 
congressional salary argument: I voted for an increase in congres- 
sional salaries and I am not ashamed of it. 

Mr. Doyie. Before we get off the road situation, may I make just 
one more comment. I may have unwittingly misled the committee 
and the audience with respect to rights-of-way, raw rights-of-way. 
In other words, we have talked about difficulties encountered in ob- 
taining access to Government timber. So far as the industry making 
available raw rights-of-way to the Bureau, with very, very few ex- 
ceptions we have encountered no problem whatsoever. Our problem 
has been related to the use of roads, constructed by industry with pri- 
vate capital. That is where the problem lies. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any other testimony you 
would like to put in the record suggesting what we can do about the 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. No, sir. I think my statement covered the situation of 
the Bureau in full. 

Representative Cuuporr. I for one would like to congratulate you 
on your testimony. I think you were very honest with us. I think 
you gave us a lot of good answers to some of the problems that have 
been raised. We hope that your testimony will help us in writing a 
report that will benefit the timber problem in the Northwest as a 
whole. 

I think that Mr. Wolf wants to ask Mr. Tyrrell a couple of questions. 

Mr. Wor. Mr. Tyrrell, do you have any progress reports on the 
status of the study of your appraisal procedures that you are making 
with the Forest Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs that you 
could submit for the record ? 
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Mr. Tyrrety. I do not have such with me. I understand the Com 
mittee at their last meeting drew up an agreed stateemnt of progress, 
which I assume will be available. I do not have it here. 

Mr. Wotr. Who is the chairman of that committee? Do you have 
a chairman ? 

Mr. Trrreti. The Forest Service, Dave Gibney. 

Mr. Wotr. Do you have any in the Bureau of Land Management 
which indicates your reactions to the way in which the program is 
going ¢ 

Mr. Tyrretit. Do you mean do we have any progress report ? 

Mr. Wo tr. Yes. 

Mr. Tyrretu. We have not anything later than about a month ago. 

Mr. Wotr. I was under the impression that you had some memor- 
andum which indicated what you were doing on it internally. 

Mr. Tyrreti.. You may refer to a memorandum which I wrote to 
the committee about a month ago suggesting some ideas for considera- 
tion by the committee. 

Mr. Wo r. I think that may be it. I believe we were discussing it 
sarlier. 

Mr. Tyrrevy. Yes. 

Mr. Wor. Would you care to submit that for the record, or would 
you not? 

Mr. Tyrrei. Yes. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, AREA I, 

Portland, Oreg., October 18, 1955. 
Memorandum 
To: Members, Joint Committee on Appraisals—David Gibney, Forest Service; 

John Drummond, Indian Affairs; Tom Conklin, BLM. 

From: Area Range and Forestry Staff Officer. 
Subject: Uniform appraisal system. 

In appraising Government timber for competitive sale, the objective is to 
arrive at a price which is high enough to insure that the Government receives 
a price that is as near the full market value as is possible, and yet, in order 
to attract bids, is such that the operator of average efficiency can make a rea- 
sonable profit. To achieve this objective, experience has shown that the best 
results are obtained through use of average costs and returns of rather wide 
geographical and operational segments of the forest products industry. For 
example, the BLM has used cost and return elements from the lumber industry 
of western Oregon for the appraisal of O. and C, stumpage. With the relatively 
recent upsurge of the plywood industry, it is now proposed to integrate ply- 
wood costs and returns with the sawmill base. It may also be desirable to 
take into account other products, such as pulp. 

In determining operational costs, the most reliable method appears to be 
that based on time studies of the several phases in the woods, mills, and factories 
(including plywood plants). With an adequate statistical sample it is possible 
to establish the average time for a given phase, taking into account such variables 
as size of timber and stand per acre. ‘To this time is then applied the current 
cost of labor, equipment, operation, depreciation, overhead, and so on, to arrive 
at the current cost of accomplishing that phase in a particular stand of timber. 

Results obtained in this manner are checked by comparison with actual ex- 
perience records as reported by industry. 

The operational costs lend themselves to the time study approach. Financing, 
risk, and profit are, however, items which must be otherwise determined. The 
BLM method has been to cover all these into one by splitting the conversion 
return (difference between product value and costs) one-half to the Government 
for stumpage and the other half to the operator for his profit, risk and financing 
cost. 
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This method has the advantage of dividing possible errors between the 
purchaser and the Government, but it also has disadvantages. One significant 
disadvantage is that those purchasers fortunate enough to buy a tract with high 
quality timber and low logging costs may be rewarded with inordinately high 
returns, While the purchaser of low-quality, high-cost timber may realize little, 
if any, profit. Conversely, the Government receives less for the former and 
perhaps more for the latter than is equitable. 

To improve the handling of the so-called profit-and-risk item, it is proposed that 
it be separated into three elements, profit, risk, and financing. It is suggested 
further that the profit be a percentage of the weighted average product selling 
price (lumber, plywood, ete.), that one possible indicator of the risk may be the 
cost of insurance to cover any reasonable loss possibilities; and that financing 
be a weighted average of the cost of borrowing money to cover the varying in 
vestments in the several phases of the operation, varying both as to time 
and amount. 

In arriving at the value of the product, it is the practice to estimate in the 
standing tree the volume of products which may be cut therefrom, as fo 
example the volume by size and grade of the several lumber products which 
that tree may normally provide. This is done by applying the results of mill 
recovery studies in which many logs in each of the standard log grades and sizes 
were cut up and the recovery tallied. To the anticipated recovery from the logs 
of a given tract, sizes, and grades being furnished by the cruiser, are applied 
current selling prices to determine the product value of the tract. 

The cruiser’s determination of log grade in the standing tree is probably 
the most significant single item in the entire appraisal process. Personal 
judgment at this point in the appraisal is of the essence. 

Currently the log grades into which the cruiser must ocularly divide each 
tree are those described by the several commercial log grading and scaling 
bureaus. These use as some of their basic characteristics items which can be 
measured only after the tree is cut into logs or lumber. Obviously the cruise 
can rely only on what he is able to see on the surface of the tree. 

AS a consequence, it would be preferable that the cruiser base his estimate 
of quality on visible characteristics alone. It is recognized that this would 
probably require additional recovery studies designed to correlate surface 
characteristics by trees with product recovery. However, I believe the eventual 
advantages would outweigh the initial costs. 

In connection with quality cruising, I would also like to suggest that the 
committee explore the possibilities of grading in tree lengths instead of logs. The 
possibilities for simplifying the work all along the line in such a change seem to 
make it worthy of consideration. By using this kind of standard the cruiser 
“an give attention to the whole tree and not try to break it into individual logs. 
Neither would he have to try and grade individual logs on diameter criteria. 
For surface character, I believe that the ratio of clear surface to the tofal sur- 
face may furnish a possible key to tree quality. If so, it would be a move in 
the direction of simplification and away from further complication. As I. \ 
Anderson puts it in his paper on tree grading, “The greater we strive for accuracy 
the more involved our calculations become until the system falls down of its own 
weight and the appraiser cannot see the woods for the trees.” 

I would like to receive the committee’s reaction to the suggestions contained 
herein. Perhaps they will engender some other ideas, all of which should help 
in the project to develop a uniform appraisal system. The need is urgent and I 
strongly recommend that the project receive even more emphasis than it already 
has. 

T. M. TYRRELL, 
Area Range and Forestry Staff Officer. 
P. S.: I believe serious consideration should be given to means of correcting 


inaccuracies due to overrun. Perhaps this could be done by volume table cor 
rections or the use of a different log rule. 


Mr. Worr. One other thing. I wonder, Mr. Tyrrell, if you could 
submit for the record the percentage of Douglas-fir that goes into 
plywood lumber and other materials ? 

Mr. Tyrreti. I do not have the facts at my disposal at the moment. 

Mr. Wor. No, but could you get together with the Forest Service 
perhaps or some other group and see if there are any figures that show 
that ? 
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Mr. Tyrrvii. We estimate that the figure is 80 percent lumber and 
2) percent other products, but we are developing better figures. 

Mr. Worr. I would like to clear up one point that is puzzling me 
on What overrun really is. Do you consider the difference between the 
estimate that the cruiser makes and the log scale of a sale as overrun 
or overcut ¢ 

Mr. Tyrretyi. That is a matter of definition, and overrun is com- 
monly considered the difference between the figure as reported by the 
volume table and the volume which m: iy be sawed from those logs. 

Mr. Worr. Could you conceivably have a situation where a cruiser 
went out and determined, we will say, that there was a million feet 
there and the scaler found that there was 1,100,000, but when the 
material was actually manufactured it might be as little as 900,000 
feet of lumber or as much as a million and a half feet of lumber, 
depending upon the method of manufacture you use? The scale and 
cruise would show a certain thing. However, the actual production 
would be something different. 

Mr. Tyrrevy. I think the overrun is a rather nebulous and often 
misused term. A sawmill can get almost any overrun they want from 
their logs by giving the proper instructions to the scaler. 

Mr. Worr. Do you want to stand on that statement 4 

Mr. Tyrrety. It is common. 

Mr. Wotr. Do you not also think that overrun is influenced by the 
method of sawing, not necessarily the instructions to a scaler? 

Mr. Tyrrev. That is quite right, the method of manufacture. 

Mr. Wo xr. Your statement implies that a scaler can be easily 
influenced. 

Mr. Tyrrretu. No; I did not imply that at all. 

Mr. Wotr. Then I got the wrong implication. I did not want to 
have that rest in my mind. 

Would you object to the introduction of this research paper on a 
mill study ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Wolf, I do not know whether it is 
germane or it is not germane. Have you submitted that to counsel 
for the committee, Mr. Coburn, on Mr. Lanigan, to determine whether 
or not it is germane information? I want. to let you ask questions, 
but on a question something like that I think it should be submitted 
to the counsel for the committee to see whether it is germane to the 
hearings. 

(See also, pp. 1474-1481.) 

Mr. Wotr. Allright. That is all. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the Depart- 
ment to give us some information if they have it before next Friday 
or whenever we meet on this timber sale at Crescent Lake. 

I have some questions here. May I submit them to the Department 
and get the information? I want to know who proposed the sale, 
how much timber is involved, and what the appraised price is, and who 
are the bidders. 

Representative Cuvporr. You mean that is a sale that the Depart- 
ment advertised ? 

Representative Horrman. I understand. 

Representative Cuuporr. And issued a timber prospectus on / 

Representative Horrman. It is something they are trying to sell. 
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Representative Cuvuporr. I wanted to finish with BLM, but if you 
can agree on the questions and answers, I will put them in the record. 

Representative Horrman. I want to know about this Crescent Lake 
sale in Oregon. Who knows about that in the Department ? 

Mr. Dorie. I understand it is a Forest Service sale. I do not know 
anything about it. 

Representative Cuvporr. You will have an opportunity to talk to 
them about it on Friday. 

Representative Horrman. All right. 

(See also, pp: 504, 507, 1463.) 

Representative Cuuporr. If there are no further questions of these 
witnesses I want to thank them very much. 

Representative Horrman. If you could give me a list of the Forest 
Service witnesses, I could direct my questions to, it would save a lot 
of time. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are going to call a man comparable 
to Mr. Doyle from the Forest Service and he is going to bring men 
with him to help him answer any questions that you or anybody else 
might want to ask, the same as we did today. 

Who is going to appear for the Forest Service on Friday ¢ 

Mr. Stoner. I am Herbert Stone, the regional forester. Myself and 
Mr. Lund will testify. 

Representative Cuvporr. And you will bring such subordinates as 
you feel are necessary ? 

Mr. Sronr. Yes. Mr. Hixon, Mr. Cowlin, and Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Olson. 

Representative Cuuporr. We have one more witness and I agreed to 
give him 5 minutes, and if he will limit his time to 5 minutes, we will 
hear him today. 

Mr. Lafferty, we are going to give you the 5 minutes you requested, 
but not more and no less. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, may I on behalf of the Bureau of Land 
Management, thank the committee and the staff for the courtesy and 
the consideration extended to the Bureau. 

Representative Crruporr. Mr. Lafferty, would you come up and take 
the witness chair, please? 

Would you identify yourself for the record and proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF A. W. LAFFERTY, ATTORNEY AT LAW, NEW 
HEATHMAN HOTEL, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Larrerry. Mr. Chairman, Senator Scott, Senator Neuberger, 
and Congressman Hoffman, and the staff, I appreciate being per- 
mitted to appear personally at the end of the 3 days I have been 
sitting here waiting to appear personally if possible. I have en- 
joyed the testimony and the entire procedure. 

I would like to call to the attention of the committee the fact that 
access roads seem to be the high note of the discussions and that, as 
I stated in my documented statement for insertion in the record, I 
would particularly advocate the plan of the revolving fund for access 
roads in the 11 western public land States, as advocated by the 
Sandpoint, Idaho, Chamber of Commerce, who at my telegrophic 
request sent me this pamphlet. This pamphlet is entitled, “The 
Forest Access Road Problem, Its Uurgency and What Needs To Be 
Done.” This pamphlet was compiled ‘and ‘published by the Natural 
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Resources Committee of the Sandpoint, Idaho, Chamber of Com- 
merce in the public interest. Additional copies are available with- 
out charge at your request. 

It includes on page 1 the gist of this access road question, as I see 
it, not only for the O. and C. lands, which I had more to do with than 
any other man living or dead, to get them back in the railroad com 
pany, so that Oregon could have whatever rights she has in them, 
which are set forth more fully in the prints you have there. 

[ would like to read this short resolution by the Association of 
Public Lands Counties of the 11 Western States which met right here 
in the Multnomah Hotel at Portland, Oreg., in December 1952 

At that time it was noted in all the papers, and the convention was 
\ddressed by Col. E. C. Sammons, one of the most distinguished men 
in Oregon. 

They went into this question very thoroughly and I do not think 
it has ever been stated better than the resolution adopted at that 
time here in Portland, or Oregon. I would call it the Oregon plan 
approved by the 11 Western States. It reads: 

Whereas the public-owned forest lands of the Western States are not now 
managed on the level which is admitted desirable by both public agencies con- 
cerned and private industry ; and 

Whereas there is a substantial annual loss of valuable forest resources be- 
cause of the ravages of disease and insects; and 

Whereas there is substantial annual loss to the Nation’s economy because 
overmature timber is rotting on the stump in many areas, creating new fire 
und insect hazards, and retarding the growth of healthy new forests for the 
future; and 

Whereas it is agreed by the public management agencies, private industry, 
and concerned communities that the desirable level of good forest management 
cannot be attained until such time as there is an adequate system of main forest 
access roads: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Public Lands Counties of the 11 Western 
States here respectfully urges the Congress of the United States to establish a 
revolving fund for the construction of such a system, subject to local hearings 
in the areas involved, such road costs to be repaid to the revolving fund as 
stumpage is cut; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Association of Public Lands Counties of the 11 Western 
States hereby respectfully urges a full congressional investigation of all aspects 
of public-owned land with a view to establishing sound policies for such matters 
as road construction, the part of private industry in forest road construction, 
disease and insect control, timber sales, and related matters, with a view to 
insuring greater return to the public which owns this timber, providing a 
healthier base for local forest economies, and insuring the continuing growth 
of tree crops to meet the needs of future generations. 

[ need not go into the statistics that are there, and I think my 5 
minutes are just about up, but if the committee will indulge me very 
briefly I wish to say that I served in Congress myself, starting on 
March 4, 1911, and no man is now in Congress in either House who 
was there during my service in 1911. Clarence Cannon was there as 
a parliamentary cle rk to Speaker Champ Clark and he is now chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

I wish to call special attention to the se e of letters written me 
recently under most tragic conditions by Mr. Cannon as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House. fle presides over a body 
of 50 Members of the United States Congress, and well deserves to, 
and to the letter also from Senator Hayden offering to permit me to 
come and testify before the Senate committee on this same subject, 
and I think that you will get an inkling of why I did not do so from 


the prints that have been submitted. 
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I thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to ask you one question. We 
have your statement here. We are going to place it in the record. | 
read the series of communications between Congressman Cannon and 
yourself and it appears to me that they are a civ il-service problem and 
I cannot see what purpose would be served by having them in the 
record. I would like to put everything in but these letters, and 1 think 
you ought to have them back. They are your personal letters. 

Mr. Larrerty. I have made copies. 

Representative Cuuporr. I cannot see any relevancy to the hearings. 

Mr. Larrerry. The relevancy to the entire print is this: that not 
only was I incarcerated in an institution in Washington controlled 
entirely by the Congress of the United States, a former Member of 
Congress, but I was unconscious when I was supposed to appear in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the court of appeals, and 
before the congressional committees. I ask that those prints from 
Congressman Cannon be printed to show that they also took away 
from me the pitiful $143 a month that I was getting as a former 
Member of Congress. 

Representative Cuuporr. I regret very much that I cannot comply 
with your request. 

[ am going to return these to you and put everything in the record 
you told us about the access road problem. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


[Copy No. 41] 


PorRTLAND, OreEG., November 21, 1955. 


The Honorable Joint Subcommittee, Now Sitting in Portland, of Senate and 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committees: 

I. I respectfully ask to be heard. 

II. Herewith I submit six copies of this documented statement. 

III. I especially wish to advocate the revolving fund plan to finance a complete 
access road system in all the 11 public lands States west of Denver. 

IV. On my telegraphic request, I have just received by airmail from Chamber 
of Commerce of Sandpoint, Idaho, its excellent appeal for such a revolving fund ; 
copies thereof are attached. 

V. I may be notified at my apartment, New Heathman Hotel, telephone 
Capitol 8—5262. 

VI. I am a lawyer, for the past 3 years engaged full time in O. and C. land- 
grant litigation—part of which litigation is still pending in United States Su- 
preme Court awaiting final disposition. 

A. W. LAFFERTY. 


THE Forest AccEss-RoaD PropLEM—ITs URGENCY AND WHAT NEEDS To BE Done 


This pamphlet was compiled and published by the natural re- 
sources committee of the Sandpoint, Idaho, Chamber of Commerce 
in the public interest. Additional copies are available without 
charge at your request. 

A RESOLUTION 


The following resolution, which briefly states the timber access- 
road problem and a proposed solution, was adopted by a special sub- 
committee on ngtional-forest resources of the Association of Public 
Lands Counties of the 11 Western States at a meeting in Portland, 
Oreg., in December 1952. 


Whereas the public-owned forest lands of the Western States are not now 
being managed on the level which is admitted desirable by both public agencies 
concerned and private industry ; and 
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Whereas there is a substantial annual loss of valuable forest resources because 
of the ravages of disease and insects; and 

Whereas there is substantial annual loss to the Nation’s economy because over 
mature timber is rotting on the stump in many areas creating new fire and insect 
hazards, and retarding the growth of healthy new forests for the future; and 

Whereas it is agreed by the public management agencies, private industry, 
and concerned communities that the desirable level of good forest management 
eannot be attained until such time as there is an adequate system of main forest 
access roads: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Public Lands Counties of the 11 Western 
States here respectfully urges the Congress of the United States to establish 
a revolving fund for the construction of such a system, subject to local hearings 
in the areas involved, such road costs to be repaid to the revolving fund as 
stumpage is cut; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the Association of Public Lands Counties of the 11 Western 
States hereby respectfully urges a full congressional investigation of all aspects 
of public-owned lands with a view to establishing sound policies for such 
matters as road construction, the part of private industry in forest-road con- 
struction, disease and insect control, timber sales, and related matters, with a 
view to insuring greater return to the public which owns this timber, providing 
a healthier base for local forest economies, and insuring the continuing growth of 
tree crops to meet the needs of future generations. 


ACCESS ROADS 


The Federal Government owns more than 50 percent of all lands in the 11 
Western States. In many counties of these States, the nontaxpaying Federal 
landownership is so large that an unduly heavy tax burden is placed upon 
private ownerships. 

Vast acreages of these public-owned lands consist of forests under the 
management of the United States Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
and the United States Indian Service. 

Forests are Nature’s one renewable resource and should be managed instead 
of conserved. 

At the present time, good all-round management is not possible because of in- 
accessibility of many areas; lack of a sound, continuing main-access road pro- 
¢ram that would provide such accessibility; and lack of sufficient disease and 
insect control. 

The public loses 

The result is that the public is not getting full returns from the forests it owns. 
The Federal Treasury could take in more money and there could be better in- 
surance of timber crops for future generations, as well as meeting present normal 
and defense needs. Greater return to the Federal Treasury would mean greater 
annual return to counties of payments in lieu of taxes to relieve the burden 
on privately owned properties of all kinds. 

There are many examples which illustrate that we do not now have the kind 
of good forest management of which our Nation should be capable. There 
certainly is not good management when the total annual logging cut in the 
Western pine area is about 5 billion feet, while insects and disease annually 
destroy 7 billion feet. 

Or consider the official United States Forest Service estimate that “on the 
basis of current growing stocks, existing utilization standards and adequacy of 
markets, the sustained-yield capacity of these national forests (73 million acres 
of commercial forest land) is estimated to be at least 6.6 billion board-feet.” 

Yet, in 1942, national forest timber cut was but 2.2 billion board-feet. By 
1947, it had increased to only 3.8 billion board-feet; and volume for the year 
ending June 30, 1952, was but 4.4 billion board-feet—just two-thirds of what 
should be cut if we are to have good forest management based on Forest Service 
calculations. 


No roads, no harvest 


Mr. Mason B. Bruce, Division of Timber Management, United States Forest 
Service, wrote: “A major reason for the inability to harvest the sustained-yield 
capacity of national forests is lack of timber access roads.” 

Instead of good forest management to insure a continuation of this great 
renewable natural resource, we have the spectacle of private owners being 
forced to overcut reproduction and still growing trees in order to meet norma! 
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and accelerated defense demands, while overmature timber rots on the stump 
on public-owned land. 

Mr. P. D. Hanson, Missoula, regional forester for region 1, United States 
Forest Service, recently wrote: 

“Planwise development of national-forest working circles for the long-term 
benefit of all concerned requires that ripe and overripe timber should be harvested 
before it is destroyed by insects, disease or other destructive agencies. 

“Concentrating the cut on the front timber while the timber behind it rots 
on the stump is poor forestry. The long-term ideal is to have complete access 
to all the timber so the timber most in need of cutting can be harvested before 
it is lost. The first step is to push access roads into the back areas most in 
need of cutting.” 


The bottleneck 

Douglas County, Oreg., is an excellent example. Privately owned timbe1 
is being overcut 275 percent of the total allowable annual cut on a sustained 
yield basis. Publicly owned timber is being undercut 32 percent of the total 
allowable cut on the same basis. As elsewhere, the lack of adequate access 
roads is the bottleneck. 

30th the concerned public agencies and private industry are agreed that thers 
can be no effective overall good management of our forests without an access 
road system. 

Provision for such a system should take into account two prime factors: 

1. Each road should be the best road that is the lowest cost road for the 
job to be done or the traffic to be hauled. 

2. There should be a definite policy as to which roads qualify for construction 
with public funds as main-access or multiuse long-term roads; and which should 
be constructed by private operators as part of timber-sale operations. 

With respect to No. 1 above, this committee believes it desirable that there 
be an overhauling of public forest-road building procedure with a view to taking 
advantage of the most modern techniques of both engineering and construction 
There exist at present too many examples of Federal agency insistence on certain 
methods which are obsolescent by present-day standards. 


A Federal problem 

With respect to No. 2, we believe that financing of main access roads is a 
proper concern of the Federal Government; that a continuing program should 
be based not upon congressional appropriations from session to session, but upou 
a revolving-fund basis or similar continuing arrangement financed by stumpage 
cut; and that prior to allotment of funds for major access-road construction 
there should be public hearings in the areas immediately involved. 

Such a program of main-access road construction would not be primarily for 
the benefit of any single industry, any single State, or any single community 
It would be for the benfit of the entire Nation, equally important economicall\ 
to timber-producing and timber-consuming sections. 

Access roads would permit logging of overmature and dying timber—the 
timber which is most susceptible to blow, down, insect or disease infestation, 
and accompanying fire hazards. This logging, as it progressed, would repa) 
road costs to the revolving fund, that money then becoming available for addi 
tional access-road construction. 

Although these roads would thus be financed by stumpage alone, they would 
be available for insect and fire prevention and suppression, mining, recreational, 
and other public uses. 


Not a “handout” 

Construction of such main-access roads with Federal funds, which must be 
considered as an investment and not a “Treasury handout,” would mean greater 
cash return to the public because there would be no need fer huge sales in which 
there is no competitive bidding. The smaller firms which often are the eco 
nomic lifeblood of communities in which they operate, and which in most cases 
are Wholly or in part dependent upon the opportunity to bid competitively for 
public-owned timber, would insure better prices for this timber. 

Quoting the official United States Forest Service position again, Mr. Bruce 
wrote: “A public transportation system broadens competition bidding for stump 
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age. Many operators cannot bid for large sale units with costly (private) road 
requirements. The best return to the Treasury have proved to come from rela 
tively short-term sale offerings rather than long-term sales.” 

Private industry and many concerned communities have joined in this recog 
nizance that the key to the solution of this problem is a sound and continuing 
access-road program. 

The National Association of Lumber Manufacturers and the Western Pine 
Association, both representative of industry, have endorsed the advancement of 
Federal funds, subject to local public hearings, for construction of a main forest 
access-road system. <A similar stand has been taken by many communities scat- 
tered throughout the Western public-lands States. 

Summary 

Summarizing the reasons for establishment of a Federal revolving fund for 
forest access-road construction : 

1. There cannot be good forest management, with insurance of timber for the 
future, without an adequate system of transportation. 

2. Loss to the Government in sales revenue from undercutting the annual 
allowable cut on a sustained-yield basis would not only pay road construction 
costs but provide substantial added revenue. 

3. Without a sound, continuing access-road program there will continue to 
be loss of valuable timber; economic loss in payrolls; loss of personal income 
tax and profit tax to the Federal Government; and loss of in-lieu-of-tax revenues 
to counties in which there are large areas of public-owned forest land 

Access roads are important to you and your community. Help make your 
friends and associates aware of the problems and enlist their support in the 
campaign. Write your Congressman and Senators today. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I certainly want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Larrerry. I would like to have that entire copy. That is the 
original copy. That is my private property. 

Representative Cnuporr. Will you let the record show those last 
4 or 5 letters have to do with this civil-service problem and do not 
have any bearing on the hearings. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larrerty. While it has been meager, I thank you and you will 
hear more about this in the future. I have just started on the fight 
for Oregon sovereign rights in the O. and C. land grants. 

Representative Ciutuporr. Thank you. 

Mr. Larrerty. Thank you very much. 

Representative ExtsworrH. Mr, Chairman, may I make a request at 
this time ¢ 

Inasmuch as the committee will adjourn and leave my State Friday, 
and I have been an observer of the hearings, I would like to be accorded 
the privilege of appearing as a witness late Friday afternoon in order 
to have a statement in the record. 

Representative CHuporr. Surely, Congressman. We will be glad 
to hear from you. 

We are now going to adjourn and I want the witnesses who would 
have testified today if we had time to reach them to be back for testi 
mony on Friday morning at 9 o'clock. 

The subcommittees adjourned until Friday morning at 9 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:50 p. m., Wednesday, November 23, 1955, the 
hearing was adjourned to reconvene at 9 a. m., Friday, November 25, 
1955. ) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1955 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON L&GIsLATIVE Oversignt FUNCTION OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works AND RESOURCES OF THE 
Housrt CoMMITTER ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Portland, Oreq. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 9:10 a. m., in the 
Interior Building, Hon. Earl Chudoif (chairman of the House sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Senators W. Kerr Scott, North Carolina (acting chairman, 
Senate subcommittee) ; and Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon. 

Present: Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania; and Clare 
EK. Hoffman, Michigan. 

Also present: Representative Harris Ellsworth, Oregon. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, chief counsel; and Robert W. 
Redwine, counsel (Senate subcommittee). 

Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee). 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

Before starting today’s hearings, I would like to make a short 
statement. 

(See also p. 2220.) 

As I listened to the Interior Department officials last Wednesday 
and as I have thought about their testimony since then, it occurs to 
me that we have uncovered a number of serious matters that these 
gentlemen and the Secretary still have to explain satisfactorily. These 
are in addition to the general problems facing the timber industry. 

Let me list just a few. 

1. The Warm Springs Indians are being overcharged about 100 
percent, to the tune of $60,000 a year, for administrative services. 
This overcharge has increased from minor proportions in 1950 to a 
major item today. The money is taken from the pockets of the 
Indians and put in the general funds of the United States Treasury. 
This overcharge results from an administrative regulation which the 
Secretary is free to change at any time. Revision of this regulation 
seems to me to be long overdue. 

2. Despite contract revisions, and the protestations of the Indian 
Service officials, the figures indicate that the price received for Indian 
timber in some cases is considerably below that received for the other 
comparable Government timber. While some steps may have been 
taken to correct this situation, a substantial inequity still exists. Both 
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the Interior Department and this committee should give this problem 
further and very careful study. Until the situation is remedied, many 
people will continue to believe that the United States has fallen down 
in its duty as trustee for these Indians. 

3. It appears, particularly from the testimony of the Advisory 
Board members and of Interior officials themselves, that as a result of 
its failure to control trespass over Federal lands and of recently au- 
thorized short-term road-use agreements, the Department of Interior 
has allowed itself to be maneuvered into a spot where it has to—or 
perhaps just wants to—spend possibly a million dollars in the Rock 
Creek area near Roseburg to buy a good existing road from landowners 
who own 60 percent of the timber in the drainage and who have to 
cross Government land to remove their timber. The right-of-way reg- 
ulations put into effect in 1950 and continued by the present Secretary 
provide a means of, and policy for, obtaining reciprocal road-use 
rights in this situation. I cannot see why a million or so dollars, badly 
needed for new roads to open up salvage and overmature areas, should 
be diverted to buy an existing road in good shape when use of that 
road on the basis of reasonable compensation can be obtained through 
proper enforcement of the regulations and laws of the United States. 
A similar situation seems to exist at Powers, where the Interior De- 
partment wants to build a quarter of a million dollar road system in a 
nonsalvage area, rather than use a small segment of an existing road 
owned by a company with which it has made many road-use agree- 
ments. 

4. The Department of Interior has set a token road cost of 10 cents 
in appraising timber in some areas where it has arbitration type road 
agreements. Use of such a token cost item instead of a realistic one 
will arbitrarily and capriciously increase the appraised prices of tim- 
ber, the base from which competition, if any, begins. While we have 
received no evidence to demonstrate that use of the token road cost item 
has played a part in increasing timber prices, it could have such an 
effect, particularly in a declining market. This practice should be 
watched carefully to prevent injustice, and realistic road costs should 
be used in all economic type appraisals. 

5. It appears that in the Medford district the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement forester has, with the consent of his superiors, undertaken to 
add new conditions to the arbitration type agreements. Despite the 
fact that owners of timberland have made these agreements with the 
Government in good faith, the district forester is forcing them to set 
road use fees satisfactory to him before he will sell timber in the area. 
The agreements do not provide for this, the regulations do not provide 
for this, and the law does not so provide. The district forester has been 
permitted to assume personally this vast authority without any visible 
regulation, standard, or criteria to govern or to guide him. The fear 
of the local operators that this device could be used to discriminate 
against them is easily understandable when we remember that the re- 
gional administrator testified that certain proposed amendments would 
apply this system, governed by regulations, to new arbitration agree- 
ments only, but that the terms of the older agreements would continue 
to be honored, 

Perhaps these points I have raised can be explained satisfactorily 
when we have further hearings in Washington, D. C. I merely want 
to indicate that to my mind certain specific situations remain unre- 
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solved and unexplained up to the present. In addition, of course, the 
members of our two committees must give much more thought and 
study to the very serious industry wide problems which have been 
discussed before us. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that, of 
course, the Department should be called upon if they have any ex 
planation of any of the statements made here; and that as a political 
document that is a fairly good statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Well, Mr. Hoffman, I would not even 
try to attempt to change your mind about political charges. That is 
what you have been doing ever since we started these hea arings and J 
simply say that I stand on my former statements that these are not 
political hearings. They are hearings for the good of the industry, and 
| hope we can cet some good out of them. 

I want to offer for the record a telegram that I received from Cot- 
tage Grove, Oreg., from L. L. Stewart, of the Bohemia Lumber Co. 
On Tuesday I sent him a telegram asking him to appear here if he so 
desired to clear up a confusion that existed between his testimony and 
an article that appeared in the Eugene Register-Guard and I received 
the following telegram in answer 

Just returned to office and received your telegram of November 22. Newspaper 
article extremely misleading. I reaffirm all testimony given at Eugene hearing. 
Unable to get to Portland in time for hearing. 

(See also, pp. 713, 1370, 1527, 1758, 1892.) 

Representative Horrman. I think he should appear, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. If he comes we will be very happy to hear 
from him. 

From this telegram it appears that he is reaffirming everything he 
said in Eugene. 

Representative Horrman. And no one contradicts him except some 
newspaper story about a suit that started after he appeared as a wit- 
ness. 

Representative Cuuporr. I also announced, and I think the record 
will show that in my statement when I said we sent this telegram, 
I said that if he came Friday we would be glad to hear him, 

Representative Horrman. What was his contradiction ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I can only give recollection and I do not 
want to be bound by this because the facts speak for themselves, but 
he testified that he had never cut timber on some mining lands and 
that anybody that said that he had was not telling the truth. That is 
what he intimated. He did say that he would cut if he got a chance. 

Represenative Horrman. He said he would cut if somebody who had 
a patent wanted to sell him timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. Because if he did not do it somebody else 
would do it. The Register-Guard brought this up. 

Representative Horrman. Is that the article by Mr. Dean, one of 
the reporters ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think the article had a byline. 

It said that there was a suit started and it appeared that the complaint 
gave certain facts which would contradict the testimony. 

Representative Horrman. You mean the complaint charged that 
he had cut timber. 
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Representative Curuporr. I did not see the complaint. I do noi 
know what the complaint said. I do not have a copy of it. 

The newspaper article said that the complaint said that certain al 
legations in the complaint would contradict the testimony that he gave 
the committee. We wanted him to-have an opportunity to explain it 
but he said that he does not think it is necessary, that he reaffirm every 
thing he said in Eugene. That is the end of it until he comes dow: 
here. 

Representative Horrman. If every witness is called on to contra- 
dict every newspaper article that is written about him, we will bk 
pretty busy. 

Representative Cuuporr. I guess you would be busy with Mr. Pear- 
son. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Pearson appeared before our com- 
mittee and under oath admitted that he did not tell the truth. That 
left me in a bad position because, when a man comes in and swears he 
is a liar, that he did not tell the truth I do not know whether to believe 
his testimony or believe his first statement. That is a matter of record 

Representative Cuuporr. We all have our complaints against the | 
press. : ! 

Representative Horrman. I have no complaint against the press. | 
Pearson by his statements has helped elect me several times. 
Representative Cuuporr. The first witness this morning is Mr. J. 

I 


Herbert Stone of the Forest Service. 

If you want to bring with you Mr. Lund or any other members of 
your Service whom you feel might help to answer any questions, fee] 
free to do so. 


STATEMENTS OF J. HERBERT STONE, REGIONAL FORESTER, AND 
WALTER H. LUND, ASSISTANT REGIONAL FORESTER, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Stone. Thank you. I would like to have Mr. Lund sit here 
with me. 

I wonder if you can move the microphone over here. 

Representative Cuuporr. The technical men have said that they are 
in the best position to arrange the microphones. If we move that we 
are liable to upset the whole ‘PA system. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, there being no mike over 
here, if and when it comes my time to question, will my questions be 
recorded on that tape recorder ? 

Representative Cuuporr. There is no tape recorder today. I think 
you ought to have a mike. 

Representative Horrman. I do not care. How does it happen that 
there is no tape recording? Is this not of importance? Do you mean 
that commercial people were taking it? Have our hearings lost in- 
terest ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a prepared statement, My. 
Stone ? 

Mr. Stone. No, sir; I do not. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to make a statement ? 

Mr. Stone. I would like to. 
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Representative Cuvuporr. You may proceed. Would you identify 

yourself for the record first / 
’ Mr. Srone. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is J. Herbert Stone. I am regional forester, the United States 
Forest Service, region 6, and my location is Pret Oreg. I have 
with me Mr. Walter H. Lund, who is assistant regional forester and 
Chief of our Division of Timber Management, also located in Portland. 

I have no prepared statement but 1 would like to make a few com 
ments and present a few facts to give you the background of the 
national-forest enterprise in this region which may be “helpful in the 
discussion of questions which you have and in considering the prob- 
lems you have to meet. 

In this region there are in excess of 24 million acres of national 
forest in the States of Washington and Oregon. Of this acreage 
17,109,000 are classed as commercial forest land. This means that 
that area supports a stand of commercial timber which we are man 
aging for that purpose. It excludes such areas as mountaintops, 
reserved areas, such as widlerness areas, national areas, and the like. 

This area supports about 309 billion board-feet of timber as of 
January 1,1953, Our national forests are 19 in number in these States, 
with 18 administrative units. 

Our national forests are under the direction of a forest supervisor 
and are divided into ranger districts for administration. The num- 
ber of ranger districts on a forest will vary from 4 to 9, depending 
on the amount of business and the areas involved. 

Our rangers are authorized to make sales of timber up to a value 
of $2,000. 

A supervisor is authorized to make sales of timber without refer- 
ence to the regional office of up to 10 million board-feet. 

I aia authorized to make sales up to 50 million board-feet without 
reference to the Chief. 

Now, national-forest management recognizes that these wild-land 
areas that we have include water, forage for domestic livestock and 
wildlife, and scenic and wild beauty, as well as timber. 

It recognizes also that there are close interrelationships between 
these various elements. 

In our management we seek to develop a pattern of use for all 
resources which will yield to the public in the long run the greatest 
sum total of value both tangible and intangible. 

In the management of the national forests, we also recognize that 
soil is one of the basic elements with which we have to deal. We 
recognize also that in a sense it is a living thing rather than an inert 
body; that it has a chemical composition, a physical structure, and a 
biological component which react to use both by humans and by 
animals. 

We seek in our management program to direct this use so that the 
impact on the soil will be in a favorable direction so far as the quality 
of that soil for water purposes and for the production of the various 
crops is concerned. 

Now, in the management of our timber resources, our job is one of 
placing a virgin forest under management. That involves the plan- 
ning and the development of a permanent transportation system. 
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We are dealing with a wild area that has had no roads in it before 
and, in order to harvest and manage the timber crop, a transportation 
system is essential. 

In the planning and development of that transportation system, we 
give full recognition to the interrelationship or to the impact that that 
development will have on these other resources that I have mentioned. 

In the planning and development of our timber crop, our goal is to 
harvest that timber crop under a sustained-yield program. The ap- 
plication of a atin yield program requires good inventories of 
the timber volumes, knowledge of the maturity of the crop and the 
general health of the stand. 

In a virgin forest you have all degrees of condition of forest. Some 
stands are young, having come up following some catastrophe, such 
as a fire, and they are in a healthy growing coniition: Other stands 
are old and through old age and the. standing up against the elements 
of nature are beginning to break down. 

So, in planning our timber program we attempt to take such factors 
in mind and in order to understand those factors, to know about them, 
we need information in the form of inventories, type maps, and the 
like. 

Also, in a virgin forest, we are objective in the management and 
the harvesting, of the crop so as to salvage the losses to the fullest 
extent practicable. 

Now, salvage is an important thing in a virgin forest and recog- 
nizes three main kinds of salvage programs. 

We have, for example, in the forest, what we call catastrophe figure 
losses coming from fires or from insects. 

Recently in the Northwest we have had a Douglas-fir bark beetle 
infestation which killed a large volume of timber both on public and 
private land and necessitated “planning to harvest those losses. 

We had a fire on the Olympic Forest in 1952, which killed a half 
billion feet of timber, and that had to be harvested immediately. 

Another form of salvage is the recovery of the material left after 
logging for saw timber on these logging operations. This has been 
alluded to a number of times in the testimony and that is an impor- 

tant form of salvage that we seek to carry out to the fullest extent that 
economic circumstances permit. 

Then there are those normal losses that take place in the forest, a 
few trees dying here and there from insects, from lightning, or from 
many other causes. The recovery of those normal losses is practicable 
after we had a road system into an area and can contribute materially 
to the economy in various parts of the region and that type of timber 
harvesting or salvage cutting is the type which will be carried on 
oretty largely in small sales and provide opportunities for the small 
logger 

goal in the harvesting or manufacturing of this timber crop is to 
cut i full allowable crop on each working ‘circle. A transportation 
system must be developed so as to provide for that objective as rapidly 
as possible and so as to provide for this salvage work that I have 
mentioned. 

Another phase of our timber-management program, of course, is the 
provision for the protection of the area and for regrowth on the areas 
which are cut over. 
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Now, just a few words on the progress that has been made in the 
timber-harvesting activities in this region. 

I would like to offer for the record a tabulation of the timber which 
has been harvested on the national forests of this region by years and 
the value of that timber. 

This covers the years from 1940 fiscal year to 1955. It shows that 
in 1940, the cut of timber in region 6 was 665,006,000, at a value of 
1,783,733 or an average value per thousand in 1940 of $2.68. 

In 1955 fiscal year, that cut had risen to 2,633,124,000, with a value 
of $37,278,657, with an average value per thousand of $14.16. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, it may be so admitted. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Region 6 timber cut 


| 


Volume, Value per 


Volume, 


Fiscal year thousand | Value | V alue per | Fiscal year thousand | Value 
| board feet | thousand board feet | thousand 
| 
| | | 
RRs éthentenven | 665, 006 ‘1, 783, 733 | $2. 68 1948__. -.-| 1,530,019 | $9, 818, 129 | $7. 28 
Seinusdttewnee 862, 899 | 2, 116, 892 2.45 1949 1, 481, 874 | 13, 052, 242 | &. 81 
OR es. 807,611 | 2, 219, 960 2,75 || 1950... 1, 495, 754 | 14,611, 808 9.77 
|, oe 985,376 | 3, 648, 957 3.70 || 1951 2, 071, 363 | 23, 881, 381 11. 53 
1944. 5. cocci 1, 487,855 | 6, 949, 213 | 4.67 || 1952 1, 793, 505 | 28, 128, 872 15. 68 
1G ..ch5-- 005-1; Bae | §, 986, 121 4.66 || 1953 2, 446, 031 | 38, 625, 245 iS. 79 
ae | 968, 330 | 4, 521, 570 4. 67 1954 2,415,019 | 33, 966, 677 14. 06 
| 6, 939, 750 4. 52 1955 2, 633,124 | 37, 278, 657 14. 16 
| i 


198?....-....-| 1, 533, 628 | 


Mr. Sronr. The development that the last 5 years that this tabu- 
lation shows has been particularly rapid. 

In 1950, for example, we cut 1,495,754,000 board-feet which was 

valued at $14, 611,808 or an average value per thousand of $9.77. 

We have increased more than 1 billion feet in actual volume cut 
since then and more than doubled the value. 

On a gross comparison basis in this region in fiscal year 1955, we cut 
91.2 percent of our calculated allowable cut of 2.88 billion board-feet. 

This year we hope to cut about 2,900 million provided weather and 
other factors permit. 

The allowable cut is a changing figure as new and better informa- 
tion is otained. For example, in 1950, the allowable cut was 2.6 bil- 
lion and in 1955 it had risen to 2.88 billion. Those changes are made 
on the basis of new inventory information and we also revise our 
management plans and our allowable cuts upward on the basis of 
information which we feel to be sound but before we complete a new 
inventory, and examples of that are the Clackamas-Sandy working 
circle, which cut was recently announced as increased and it was in- 
creased, and we do not still have a new inventory there, but we have 
information that convinced us it was sound to raise that cut. 

Currently, our allowable cut on eight of our working circles has been 
incerased, pending a new inventory, and other examples have taken 
place in the practice. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with this background, we are ready to take up 
the points on a list which Mr. Coburn presented to us. If that is the 
way you would like to have us proceed, we can present our explana- 
tions of these points and then go into them or answer any questions 
you have on them before proceeding to the next or handling it in any 
way you would prefer. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Stone, we are going to adopt the same 
procedure we adopted with the Bureau of Land Management. We 
are going to turn the next part of the hearing over to counsel and 
they will, of course, go down the list, one complaint by one, and ask 
you questions. If you cannot answer the questions propounded by 
counsel yourself, feel free to call anyone in your Department to aid 
you or answer them for you. 

Mr. Stoner. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Lanican. Yes. 

I wonder if you could tell us exactly how the Forest Service in this 
region makes an appraisal of timber in connection with a sale? 

Mr. Sronr. I would like to have Mr. Lund explain that to you. 
He is quite familiar with it. 

Mr. Lunp. Well, appraisals in this region are made in two differ- 
ent ways; that is, the same principles apply in every case. The sim- 
plest formula that you could have for our appraisal procedure is to 
estimate the end value of the product to be derived from the timber 
sold and, second, the cost of manufacturing that product or deliver- 
ing the product from the timber to that stage and subtracting the 
cost from the end value gives you a conversion value which is then 
divided between profit to the operator and stumpage. That is the 
simple statement of the formula used in our appraisal method. 

For the ponderosa-pine region, we use the selling value of lumber 
as the beginning point in our appraisal and for the Douglas-fir 
region generally we use the value of logs as the beginning point of 
our appraisal. That use of the log value as a basis for appraisal in 
the Douglas-fir region is of long standing. Over the years there has 
been a log market in the Dougl: as-fir region. 

In the earlier years most of the logging was done by independent 
loggers, so-called, who in turn sold their logs to sawmills and pulp 
mills and plywood plants. That is still true to a certain extent, but, 
as of today, most of the logging you might say, is done by millowners 
ad plywood millowners and sawmill owners and pulp companies them- 
selves. 

The day of the independent logger has largely disappeared. 

I do not know how much detail you want me to go into. This mat- 
ter of appraisal has been discussed by several witnesses and explained. 

Mr. Lanican. We have had the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Bureau of Land Management give us certain factors. 

Let me see if I can ask you some precise points. Maybe that will 
point up the differences. 

You say that the day of the independent logger is largely over. 
Would that indicate that on Douglas fir, too, you will have to go to 
lumber prices to get a reasonable st arting point! ’ 

Mr. Lunp. We currently have and have for some years had that 
very thing in consideration, and part of the study that has been men- 
tioned here we had and at other times that is being jointly undertaken 
by the agencies with that in view. 

Now, we realize now and we have realized during the time that we 
have had this under consideration that making that change is not an 
easy thing or clearcut thing. One of the problems in using lumber 
values for a beginning point in that appraisal in the Douglas-fir 
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region is that there are several end products. For any stand of timber 
there is no assurance of how it is going to eventually be used. For 
example, part of the logs will end up in the sawmill; part of them 
will end up in the pulp mill; part of them will go to a veneer plant, 

and part of them might go toa shingle mill, so I think you can under 

stand that in trying to develop the end values for a given stand of 
timber in a Douglas-fir region is fairly complicated. 

Mr. Lanican. And as to a log itself, if there should be an inde- 
pendent operator who has, say, a peeler log and a saw log, would he 
not get considerably more for the peeler log if he could sell it to a 
plant that peeled it than he would if he sold it as a saw log. 

Mr. Lunp. That is true, and that is reflected in the market price 
for saw logs. A No. 1 peeler, for example, now sells from $115 to 
$120 per thousand whereas a No. 3 sawmill log would sell for $50. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you take that into consideration when you cruise 
and appraise your timber ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. When we make an appraisal of Douglas- 
fir we make the stand analysis and estimate of quality and we estimate 
the yield of that stand in terms of No. 1 peelers, No. 2 peelers, No. 3 
peele rs, and so on. 

Mr. Lanican. In making your deductions for the cost items what 
sort of information do you have to set those cost figures? I might 
say this: The Bureau of Indian Affairs indicated they get reports from 
the loggers and also from people in the area. 

[ think the Bureau of Land Management indicated that it works to 
a large extent on the basis of time and motion studies. 

I was wondering how the Forest Service computes those cost items. 

Mr. Lunp. We obtain cost statements annually from a large num 
ber of our purchasers and then we analyze those statements and pre 
pare, for the general logging items, average costs. For example, an 
average cost for falling and bug; or it is rather a range, and the 
same for skidding and the same for loading; and then for the costs 
of transportation, we have two bases for estimating that. 

The State of Washington has a schedule of rates for hauling on 
public highways based on the class of road. That is one method we 
use, 

Then we also have a study of our own that was made jointly by the 
experiment station and the administrative branch of the Forest Serv- 
ice, which is based on studies, and we use both of those and often in 
the same appraisal calculate cost by both methods to determine the 
cost of transportation. 

The other major cost in an appraisal is that of road development, 
and that is based on engineering estimates of the cost of constructing 
the road. 

Mr. Lanigan. Those are your own engineers who make those esti 
mates ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. Then after you have subtracted the costs from your 
estimated log price you then have a remainder. How do you divide 
that remainder up between assigning some of it to the timber price 
and some of it to the profit-and- Joss factor and the risk factor? 

Mr. Lunp. We use what is termed a “profit ratio,” not exclusively, 
but that is our general method. That is simply a percentage of the 
total cost including stumpage. 
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Mr. Lanican. What percentage do you allow for profit and risk 
and what percentage do you allow for timber price? 

Mr. Lunp. The profit ratio in contrast to the converting factor 
method that the BLM described yesterday. As you recs all, their 
method is taking a percentage of that conversion value; in other 
words, if the conversion value which is a remainder after you sub- 
tract costs from return were $20 they would take a percentage of 
that for stumpage and the other part is for profit and risk. The 
profit ratio is determined by taking a percentage of the total cost in- 
cluding stumpage and then when that figure is obtained, it is sub- 
tracted from the total of conversion and the remainder is stumpage. 

Our profit ratios vary now between our pine appraisals and our 
fir appraisals and they also vary for different sales, depending on our 
judgment of the amount of risk, and they also vary from year to year, 
depending on our judgment of the trend of stumpage values; i in other 
words, our appraisal of what the fair market value is what kind of 

a profit ratio is nec essary in order to obtain fair market value. 

Currently, in our pine appraisals, we use a profit ratio generally 
of 10. Sometimes it is less than 10 for an individual sale and for other 
individual sales it might be more. 

For our Doug: s-fir appraisals the profit ratio currently varies 
from a low of 5 to a high of 10 perhaps, but generally about 7 

Mr. Lanican. Who decides what the profit ratio is going to be in a 
particular sale? 

Mr. Lunn. Well, the man who makes the appraisal exercises his 
judgment within guidelines that have been established for the region, 
and then, of course, the reviewing officer, the man who reviews that 
appraisal and checks it, and if he agrees with the original judgment 
on the matter, it stands; and if he does not, why, there is a discussion 
of it and it is finally determined on that basis. 

Mr. Lanican. Are the appraisals normally reviewed at a higher 
level than that of the officer who has authority to make the sale of 
the particular size involved? If it is a ranger sale, is the appraisal re- 
viewed at a level above the ranger, and so on? 

Mr. Lunn. Generally not. The review is given at the level where 
the authority for that size of sale rests. 

Representative Horrman. Had you finished your answer ? 

Mr. Lunp. No. 

Representative Horrman. I beg your pardon. I want to ask a 
question when you get through. 

Mr. Lunp. Generally, the appraisal is made by a lower level than 
the level where the authority rests. For exmple, in this region, sales 
over 10 million feet in volume for an individual sale are within the 
authority of the regional forester. Practically all appraisals are made 
at the ranger level. Well ,that type of sale gets two reviews. First the 
supervisor’s office gives it a review, and then it is submitted to the 
regional office where it gets further review. For sales within the 
supervisor’s authority, the appraisal would be made on the ranger 
district and would get one review. That is at the supervisor’s level. 

For sales within the ranger’s authorization, which is rather small 
and without review, being only up to $2,000 in value, the only review 
given to that type of sale i is through our inspection procedure. 

Of course, the supervisor’s office gets copies of those notices and 
there is some administrative review given through that means, and 
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then through our regular inspection the supervisor or his staff inter- 
mittently review the work that is done by the ranger, including his 
small sales. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think Mr. Hoffman has a question. 

Representative Horrman. Will you yield, Mr. Lanigan? 

What is the purpose of having a a percentage allowance? 

Mr. Lun. Well, simply that no business can operate or continue 
unless they have a profit opportunity and we make an allowance in 
establishing a price. In establishing the price we calculate on the 
basis that there is an opportunity for a profit margin. 

Representative Horrman. And you want to limit that profit ? 

Mr. Lunp. No; we do not want to limit. The theory and the prin- 
ciple of our appraisal system is to ascertain what the fair market value 
of stumpage is. 

Now, in establishing the levels of profit that we allow in our ap- 
praisals, we attempt to ascertain from transaction evidence what level 
of profit is considered necessary by the industry. 

Representative Horrman. In order to sell ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right, and our appraisals are made on the basis 
of, you might say, dealing at arm’s length on the basis of what a willing 
seller and what a willing buyer would agree on as a fair market value 
for stumpage. 

Representative Horrman. Well, ordinarily, the fair market price 
of any article is established by sales in that vicinity of similar mer- 
chandise, but in selling timber, have you any basis of comparison? I 
assume you have. 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, we have a basis of comparison. 

Representative Horrman. That consists of what other sales of 
similar timber in a somewhat similar locality would bring ? 

Mr. Lunpo. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Then you try to fix a price which will 
allow the purchaser a profit but a profit of not over what percentage, 
would you say ? 

Mr. Lounp. Well, as I said, on the basis of our analysis currently 
from the standpoint of analytical appraisal. Now, our appraisals 
we consider an analytical appraisal and one of the main purposes is 
to differentiate between the value of this stand and another stand. 

Now, in evaluating timber, it is extremely complicated due to the 
fact that it is so tremendously variable. One of the principal pur- 
poses of an analytical appraisal is to measure the difference in quality 
and accessibility between varying stands. You cannot make a direct 
comparison because other factors are not comparable, but in deciding 
on how much margin to allow in our appraisal, we make an analysis of 
the past bidding compared with our past appraisals to determine what 
industry itself, through their bidding, is demanding in the way of a 
profit allowance. | 

Now, that statement perhaps needs some qualification. In making 
that determination, we do not take into consideration what we con- 
sider wild bids or bids that are extreme because of some special factor. 
We try to make a reasonable determination of what the industry itself 
is demanding in the way of a fair return. 

_ Representative Horrman. But in the overall picture, you do have 
in mind some sort of a percentage for profit and risk; do you not ? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. . 
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Representative Horrman. What is that figure now? Is it 5 per- 
cent, 10 percent, or some other percent ? 

Mr. Lunn. Well, as I said earlier, for our pine appraisals currently 
we are using 10 percent, and that is our current figure. 

Representative Horrman. So if a purchaser wanted to buy you 
would fix a price if you know how, would you not, so that he could 
not make, let us say, 15 percent or 20 perc ent? 

Mr. Lunp. The basis, of course—— 

Representative Horrman. Just answer my question. 

Please read it to him. 

I do not want to be too long and I do not want to be too abrupt. 
There are only a few things that I want to know. 

Mr. Lunp. There is no general answer. We set our figure. If he 
is more efficient than we have assumed in our appraisal, he will make 
more than 10 percent. 

Representative Horrman. In your overall procedure, do you have 
in mind any definite figure as to the percentage of profit which you will 
allow conceding, of course, that different purchases will make a differ- 
ent profit or sometimes suffer a loss. You must have some definite 
figure in mind ; have you not ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, ves. 

Representative Horrman. What is that figure ? 

Mr. Lunn. Well, currently it is 10 percent for pine and currently 
in our fir appraisals it varies between 5 and 10. 

Representative Horrman. So the Government agency is trying to 
limit the profit which an individual or company operator can make? 

Mr. Lunp. No: I would not agree with that. 

Representative Horrman. That is what it sums up to as I get your 
testimony. 

Mr. Lunn. No, we make analytical appraisal. We have to make an 
analytical appraisal of some kind in order to arrive at what we think 
is the current fair market value for the product. 

Representative Horrman. Sure you do, and in your overall picture, 
you have in your mind this 10 percent to which the ordinary operator 
under ordinary circumstances will be limited. 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I cannot agree with that. 

Representative Horrman. That is all right. You do not have to. 

Mr. Lunp. We are not in any way trying to limit the profits of the 
purchasers. We are merely trying to ascertain what is fair market 
value. 

Representative Horrman. That was all. Thank you ever so much, 
Mr. Chairman and Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanigan. Why do you not do this rather than go through all 
that: Just see what timber is selling for in the area “generally and 
assume that the market is a fair one; that is, taking the average of the 
sale figures instead of going through the analytical process? What 
is the matter with taking a real look at the market rather than at all 
this procedure? 

Mr. Lunn. Well, simply because varying and different stands of 
timber are not at all comparable within any given area. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you not think that your trained foresters can make 
adjustments for the differences in the stands and the accessibility of 
the areas? 
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Mr. Lunp. Well, in fact, that is what our analytical appraisal is. 
The whole purpose of it is just to make allowances for differences be- 
tween differing kinds of stands, but in a given area you might have 
some trees that are worth $5 a thousand and some that are worth $50 
or $60 a thousand simply due to quality. In other words, a stand of 
timber, some Douglas-fir stands will run 60 percent peeler logs; other 
stands will have no peeler logs. 

Now, there is a tremendous difference between a No. 1 peeler cur- 
rently quoted on the log market at $120 a thousand and No. 3 logs 
from $40 to $50 a thousand. We will say that the cost is $30 to log 
and transport the logs to the mill, and if the log is only worth $40 when 
they get it there, the maximum that they will be worth without any 
profit “would be $10, 

Mr. Lanican. My point is that you do not start with the timber 
market. Now, in appraising real property, for example, for condem- 
nation purposes or other purposes, it is very common or, in fact, it is 
almost required to see what similar property is selling for in a com- 
parable neighborhood, making adjustments for specific differences and 
making an estimate. 

Why can that not be done with timber ? 

Mr. Lunp. In fact, that it what we are doing through analytical 
appraisal. 

Mr. Lantean. Pardon? Could you repeat ? 

Mr. Lunn. I say, in effect, that is what we are doing through our 
analytical appraisal. 

Mr. LaniGAn. So you think that, in your opinion, by going through 
this rather involved process you get approximately the same result ? 

Mr. Lunp. I think we get the same results more accurately. That is, 
the sole purpose of the appraisal system is to differentiate and to weigh 
the varying factors that have an influence on the value of the timber. 

Mr. Lanigan. Have you made any compilations for the last year 
estimating how much higher the sale prices are than your appraised 
prices in situations where you have competition 4 

M. Lunp. You say have we made any compilation ? 

Mr. Lanican. Yes; so that you could give us an average on how 
much timber is selling above your appr: aised prices ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. If you “will excuse me, I think I have a tabulation here, 
if I can find it. 

I have a tabulation for the period July 1 to September 30, 1955, 
which shows the average appraised price il the average bid price 
and the average profit ratio for that period. 

Mr. Laniean. Could you give us those averages ? 

Mr. Lunp. For the region as a whole, for 204 sales with a volume of 
838,716,000, the average appraised price was $17.52. 

Mr. Lanican. What species is that, Douglas-fir q 

Mr. Lunp. That is all species, and the average bid price was $28.70. 

The average appraised-profit ratio was 0.075, and the average profit 
ratio as resulting from bid was a negative 0.096. 

Mr. Langan. Could I see those figures for a moment, please? 
[ Handed. | 

Just taking those average appraised prices and bid prices, you say 
that the average appr: aised price per thousand is $17.52, and the aver- 


‘ 


age bid price, which I assume reflects the market, is $28.07, so that it 
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would appear from that that your appraisals are about 40 percent 
below the market. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lunp. I think we have to keep in mind that this period from 
July 1 to September 30 was perhaps the most intensive competitively 
of any that we have experienced. 

Now, certainly on the basis of that 3-month period, our appraised 
prices look extremely low, but for a longer period that difference 
would not be so extreme. I am sure that we could go back over the 
past 5 years and find some 3-month quarters where there was very 
little difference between the appraised price and the bid price. 

I know of some times within recent years when the market would 
be off and some of the sales would not sell because the bidders thought 
the appraised price was too high. 

Mr. Lanican. Now, during this 3-month period—and we will take 
this one because we happen to have the figures and we will assume 
others could be different—did you make any noncompetitive sales, 
that is, sales in which you had no more than one bid ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I could not tell you how many. I am sure we 
had a few. Generally, it would be some of the smaller sales. There 
are always some of these very small sales that there is no competi- 
tion for. 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you have, let us say, working circles or drain- 
ages, or even half drainages, in this region where it is usual to have 
just one bid on an offering ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, we have one or two working circles where there 
has been very limited competition. 

Mr. Laniean. Then if you have a situation like that and for some 
reason that is possibly perfectly legitimate, a purchaser is able to pick 
up his timber at the appraised value when the market price is averag- 
ing 60 percent above appraised value, is not somebody getting a dis- 
tinct advantage in purchasing timber ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I do not know that I would call it an advantage. 
He is certainly fortunate to be so situated. 

Mr. Lanican. Now, somebody came in and complained about the 
fact that the Forest Service is not making posted or salvage sales or 
is cutting down on posted or salvage sales, and I do not recall offhand 
whether it was region 6 or region 5. Could you tell us what the policy 
has been and what this change in policy is on posted sales? 

Mr. Lunn. I do not believe there is really any change in policy. 
Our policy in this region has been for a long time that we would make 
ranger sales—and that is what you are referring to by “posted sales”— 
noncompetitively so long as there was not more than one interested 
party. 

Mr. Lanican. There were two phases. I think the phase we were 
going to discuss first was ranger sales, or posted sales, where there is 
competition, and then the next-question I wanted to get into were 
those other sales. 

Let us just discuss the posted sales where the competition is per- 
mitted. Have you been making fewer of those? 

Mr. Lunp. I do not believe so. You are talking about ranger and 
posted sales. In one respect they are the same, and in another respect 
they are different. 
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We have authority to sell timber to not exceed a value of $2,000 of 
any one sale without advertisement. 

Now, in this region actually we sell hardly anything over 300 or 500 
dollars in value without advertisement. If these small sales are in a 
district where there are two or more —— who are interested in the 

same timber but it is still less than $2,000 in value, then we make a 
posted sale, and a posted sale, I do not know where that term orig- 
inated; we do not use that term; we call them informal advertising. 
There are various ways of giving that informal advertising. It can 
be an ad in a newspaper. That often is used. Another means that 
we use is posting a notice in the office and in public places, and at the 
same time sending notices by mail to the known interested parties. 
That form of informal adv ertising, I believe, is what you are referring 
to as posted sales. It is nota formal advertisement in the newspaper. 

Mr. Lanican. Let me ask you this: Has region 6 been making 
fewer informal advertised sales for salvage timber in the past year 
than it had in the previous year or two? 

Mr. Lunp. I donot believeso. I think we are making more because, 
for one reason, many of the sales formerly were made without informal 
advertising on a negotiated basis and are now being given informal 
advertising. 

Mr. Lanican. To get to this Port Orford cedar— 

Mr. Lunp. Mr. Stone has some figures on these small sales, under 
$300 in value. Those ordinarily would be informally advertised. 
Those are generally s ales of fuel wood or posts or largely farmer sales. 

Then there is the $300 to $2,000 class, and these generally are in 
formally advertised. A number of years ago very few of those were 
even informally advertised because there was not many of them and 
there was not more than one party interested. Now, in most locations 
there are some people interested in that kind of sale that we feel that 
some kind of advertising is necessary, so we use informal] advertising. 

These figures are based on the planned cut for next year or for this 
year, and for fiscal 1956 the volume planned in that kind of sale was 
92,290,000. 

For 1957 the planned volume of sales in that category is 108,235,000. 

So I think that indicates that it is on the increase. 

Mr. Laniean. Could you submit those figures and also, say, the 
figures for the last 5 years, to the committee? Can that be compiled 
without too much trouble ? 

Mr. Lunp. You mean the volumes in those categories ? 

Mr. Laniean. The sale figures you read and also number of sales. 

Mr. Lunp. I am not sure that we can segregate them into the break- 
down between the $300 and the $2,000. I am sure, for the past 5 years, 
it would be a terrific task to get the volume for those. 

We could give you the number readily. The only way we could get 
the volume on those small sales would be to go right back to the 
ranger’s records and then total them up. 

Mr. Lanican. Then give us the number. We do not want to tie 
anyone up. 

Mr. Lunp. We certainly will give you the number and anything 
that we can readily get. 

Mr. Laniean. The information readily available. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


DECEMBER 7, 1955. 


Mr. ARTHUR PERLMAN, 
Counsel for House Committee on Government operations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PERLMAN: In response to Mr. Lanigan’s verbal request made during 
the joint congressional hearings in Portland on November 25, we are tabulating 
below the number of sales by value-size classes for the past 5 fiscal years. Un- 
fortunately, our reporting classes were changed beginning with fiscal year 1954, 
making an exact comparison between the earlier and latter part of the period 
impossible. Another confusing feature of the record is the fact that size classes 
are based on value rather than volume per sale. This latter fact has had the 
effect of moving a portion of sales in each size class to the next higher class as 
the general level of prices increased during the period. 


Number of sales by size classes, region 6, U. S. Forest Service, fiscal years 
1951 to 1955, inclusive 


Value size-class of sale 1951 1952 1953 1954 } 1055 
Under $300 (1) (5) @Q) 2,772 | 2, 675 
Under $500 2, 500 2, 657 2, 786 (1) (1) 
$500 to $1,000__- 43 60 176 (1) | (1) 
$300 to $2,000 (1) (4) (1) 423 | 404 
Over $1,000 ) (1) (1) 
$2,000 to $20,000 { a ear i 327 305 
$20,000 to $100,000 { 362 395 | 703 154 136 
Over $100,000 ; is } 68 118 
Total number of sales 2, 905 3,112 3, 665 | 3, 744 3, 638 


1 Change in reporting categories in 1953. 


Prior to the beginning of fiscal year 1956 we summarized our planned annual 
cut by volume and a combination of value and volume Classes. Sales under 
$2,000 in value were classed by value in 2 classes—under $300 total value per 
sale and $300 to $2,000 total value per sale. All other planned cutting was 
classed by volume classes. Incomplete volume figures taken from this sum- 
mary for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 were quoted to you during the Portland hear 
ing. The following shows complete volume estimates from that summary: 


Estimated cut in thousand board-feet 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Size class year year Size class year year 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
Under $300 44, 206 47, 667 15 to 25 million board-feet | 420, 447 519, 522 
$300 to $2,000 96, 545 | 113. 037 Over 25 million board-feet 884,112 | 1,016, 464 
Up to 2 million board-feet 245, 819 265, 023 - - 
2 to 5 million board-feet | 342,193 | 396, 263 || ee i hes ' }2, 724, 650 | 3, 284, 901 


5 to 15 million board-feet..__- 691,238 | 926, 925 


Examination of the above estimates reveals that the volume in small-sized 
sales (under 5 million board-feet) is approximately 27 percent for fiscal year 
1956 and 25 percent for fiscal year 1957. The volume in medium-sized sales (5 
to 25 million board-feet) is approximately 41 and 44 percent, respectively, for the 
2 years, and in large-sized sales (over 25 million board-feet) 32 percent and 31 
percent, respectively. 

We should like to supply you with a more comprehensive and complete analysis 
but cannot do so except by asking each of our supervisors’ offices to summarize 
all past sales by volume size classes. You advised that you did not consider 
such an undertaking as justified. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HERBERT STONE, Regional Forester. 
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Representative Horrman. Will you yield for another request? If 
it can be compiled easily, I would like to know the number of the work- 
ing circles in Oregon ‘and W: ashington with the timber cut for the 
last 10 years by years and the estimated allowable cut and the year of 
the inventory on which the allowable cut was based. 

Would that be too much work ? 

Mr. Wotr. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee has that informa- 
tion and could make it available to Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative HorrmMan. May it be put in the record? 

Representative CHuporr. Let us put it in the record. I think it is 
a good question. 

Mr. Lunp. Do vou have that written down, Mr. Stone? 

Representative HorFman. The GAO representative says he has it. 
That will be all right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Then we can put it in the record and that 
will answer the question. 

If not, we will make a written request. 

(See pp. 334-340, Report on Federal Timber Sales Policies, pt. IT.) 

Mr. Stone. Does that include the number of sales? 

Mr. Laniean. That is Mr. Hoffman’s question, not mine. I do not 
know just which category of question you want to answer and which 
will be answered by Mr. Stone. Just because you happen to be sitting 
here does not mean that you have to answer if it is properly a question 
for Mr. Stone. 


| Mr. Stone. He is better qualified than I. 

| Mr. Laniean. On the Port Orford cedar question, we had some- 
H body come in and say that they have not been able to buy Port Orford 
| cedar for arrow wood. Apparently they need a very small quantity 
i of it. 


I think the gentleman was Mr. McKinney who said that he cannot 
make negotiated sales any more and the operators do not want. to 
search out the salvage cedar if they then have to go to competition 
for their cedar for arrow dowels. 

(See also, p. 584.) 

Could you tell us the situation on this Port Orford salvage cedar? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes; I would be glad to discuss that. 

That matter is, and was, under study just prior to these hearings. 
About a month ago, this question was brought to our attention by cor- 
respondence between Mr. McKinney and various Congressmen and 
also with our office in Washington, I believe. So we asked our super- 
visor to look into it and to advise us. I have a memorandum from the 

supervisor, written in response to our request to him to look into it. 

I would be glad to read a part or all of that into the record for 
you if you would like. 

Mr. Laniean. Could you just sum it up so that we can get along 
here? 

Mr. Lunn. Well, the situation is that Mr. McKinney and others 
apparently prefer to use dead standing or dead down cedar as a 
source of raw material. Now, that kind of material is becoming more 
and more scarce, 

For a number of years the demand for that product was relatively 
light and the practice for a number of years was that, when one of 


76321—56—pt. 2——_12 
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the operators found a patch of snags or some downed material, and 
he thought it was saitabha. he came to the ranger and advised him of 
it and asked for a sale, and they made him a sale on a ranger-sale 
basis, a negotiated basis, you might say, if it was less than $2,000 in 
value. But during the last 2 or 3 years there have been three or 
more parties interested in securing that kind of sale and the amount 
of material is relatively scarce, and the ranger has felt it necessary that 
he stop selling on a negotiated basis and use informal advertising, or 
formal advertising if it is over $3,000 in value. 

Now, in 1 sale that was advertised, there was extreme competi- 
tion, and I think the sale was advertised at $6 and was bid up to $28. 
That alone, I think, is an indication of the fact that it is not safe or it is 
not good business to continue to sell that product on an unadvertised 
basis. 

Mr. Lanican. I think Mr. McKinney claimed that in that situa- 
tion, did he not, that only one sale had been made in the last year, and 
consequently, due to the failure to make other sales, the various opera- 
tors were getting desperate and had to make that type of bid to get 
work to keep in business. Of course, that may be true in every type 
of situation, but is it true that you only had one sale in the last year? 

Mr. Lunp. No. According to the record of our sales, that is, the 
Siskiyou Forest sales, the 1953 sales were made for 90 cords; in 1951, 
5 sales for 181 cords; in 1952, 11 sales for 570 cords; and in 1953, 9 
sales for 919 cords; in 1954, and this is the year when the high price 
was bid, 2 sales for 600 cords; in 1955, 3 sales for 37 cords. 

Mr. Lanican. It is true, then, that at the present time if an oper- 
ator goes out and searches for this material and finds it, he still then 
has to face competitive bidding under the present policy; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. That is the policy we have been following for the last 2 
or 3 years. 

Mr. Lanican. That is, the Forest Service, itself, made an effort to 
go out and find enough of these isolated and apparently rather rare 
stands of Port Orford salvage? 

Mr. Lunp. To some extent. 

Mr. Laniean. To fulfill the market demand that previously existed ? 

Mr. Lunp. We have put up some sales on our own initiative, based 
on discoveries made by the men on the district, but we have not felt 
that the ranger and his crew could take time to systematically search 
out various parts of his district to find that material. 

Now, we recognize, certainly, that this is an important industry 
and would like to do everything that we can to keep these people sup- 
plied and I think we will want to and we have searched for a solu- 
tion of their eon I do not know of anything that we could do 
immediately, but the Siskiyou Forest, of course, is scheduled for re- 
inventory within the next couple of years or the next 3 years, and at 
the time we make that inventory we certainly will want to keep a 
record of that kind of material, and we will search for it during the 
course of our pilot taking for the reinventory. But there is no way of 
escaping the fact that it is a very limited commodity as far as this 
dead material is concerned. 

Personally, I do not know why they cannot use green material prop- 
erly seasoned. We do make sales of live Port Orford cedar from 
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time to time, but, to my knowledge, they have not been interested 
in that type of sale. 

Senator Neupercer. May I ask one question at that point, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. The reason I interested myself in Mr. Me- 
Kinney’s problem, Mr. Lund, is this: Here is a very unique, very 
small, very limited handicraft industry, and I do not know the tech- 
nical ‘phases, but it seems to depend on this particular type of Port 
Orford cedar. He is interested in such a limited quantity of timber. 
It is just a dribble, as far as the lumber industry goes, as such. Is 
there not some way that some small negotiated sales could be carried 
on so that this little operation can continue to get the type of wood 
that it needs ? 

Mr. Lunp. The problem, Senator, is finding the material to sell. 
We are perfectly willing to sell it, and, as I understand his problem, 
he hired an airplane, or maybe he owns it; he flow the area and located 
some material, but so far it is my understanding that he has not been 
willing to divulge where this is located unless we will be willing to 
sell it to him on a negotiated basis. 

Our feeling has been that we do not dare to sell it to him on a nego- 
tiated basis, and if he will tell us where it is we will be glad to sell it 
on an advertised basis. 

His position is that that is not fair because he has spent his personal 
funds to locate it, and if we advertise it somebody will run the price 
up on him. 

Senator Nevuspercer. Let me ask you this: In view of the very lim- 
ited qui intity involved, do you think it would be against wise public 
policy, if he did locate this particular type of Port Orford cedar that 
he needs, to negotiate with him on it in view of the very small quan- 
tity involved and the unique aspects of this little handicraft industry 
that is at stake? 

Mr. Lunp. I am sure if we did you would have 2 or 3 other parties 
writing to you and complaining about our actions because they did 
not have an opportunity to bid for it. 

Senator Neupercer. I get plenty of complaints and I would get a 
few more. You see the problem. You understand it. I know that. 
If there was any substantial amount of timber involved that would in 
no way be a material factor in the operation of a mill, I know that 
would be different. I am no expert, but the quantities that Mr. Me- 
Kinney mentioned to me seemed so trivial in terms of output of a saw- 
mill as to be just negligible. 

Mr. Lunp. Well, it is not important to sawmills but to his own 
competitors. He is not the only one in that business. There are at 
least two others in the general locality. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator, “would you yield at that point / 

Senator Neupercer. Surely. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you not think, in view of the fact that 
he has only 2 other competitors, and the combined amount would be 
negligible in comparison to the rest of the timber in that section, that 
you could probably negotiate with all 3 and keep them happy and 
keep all of their businesses operating, and you would have no com- 
plaint from anyone? 
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Mr. Lunn. If we had the material to sell, we could. 

Representative Cuvporr. Do you not think these fellows could work 
cooperatively and find it together? 

Mr. Lunp. If they would do that. We cannot suggest collusion to 
them. 

Representative Crvporr. I am not suggesting collusion, Mr. Lund. 
I do not know how much cedar they use. I imagine it would be such 
a small amount. Each has to satisfy his customers. If each of them 
is cutting the other’s throat and saying, “I am going to have the 
monopoly on this business because you do not know where this type 
of cedar is and I do,” that would appear to be different, but it seems 
to me that if there are only three competitors and they get together 
on the supply they can sell their customers on service or the fine w: Ly 
that they process it. Would it be possible under the regulations? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, as far as the regulations are concerned, if the value 
is less than $2,000 for an individual sale we can sell on a negotiated 
basis. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any records that say exactly 
how much each of these men used in the past in a year? Was it more 
than $2,000 a sale ? 

Mr. Lunp. I do not have that information, but it could be obtained 
I am sure. 

tepresentative Cuvporr. I do not feel it is worthwhile to put mem- 
bers of your staff on it to find out, but it seems to me that something 
should be done to help these little fellows. They are very small as 
far as the use of timber is concerned. It seems to me that something 
could be worked out if somebody wanted to. I am not saying that you 
do not want todo it. Do not misunderstand me. 

Representative Horrman. Had you finished, Senator ? 

Senator Nevrercer. I am perfectly willing to yield. 

Representative Horrman. I thought we might suggest this. Sup- 
pose citizen A did discover this timber. Naturally he thinks having 
discovered it he ought to have the inside track but there are two 
others who want it. When you put it up for a negotiated sale or 
advertised bid, if he had spent a thousand dollars in discov ery, why 
could you not allow him a thousand dollars on his bid or give him 
credit for what he spent in the way of discovery ? 

Mr. Lunp. There is no practical way that we could do that. 

Representative Horrman. All you have to do is say “on any negoti- 
ated deal or bid you put in you have a thousand-dollar downpayment, 
if that is what you spent.” 

Mr. Lunp. We would have to have him under contract to search 
it out for us. Even then I do not think there is any legal way of 
doing it. 

Representative HorrMan. Apparently, then, you are just not going 
to sell that timber until you go out and find it. 

Mr. Lunn. Well, until we find it or until the time when the person 
who does find it tells us where it is located. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have to find it accidentally. You 
would not go out and search for it; would you? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, we could not. We feel that we cannot ask our 
ranger and his staff to take the time that would be necessary to spend 
to go out and search for it. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I think that is correct. So, therefore, in 
line with Mr. Hoffman’s suggestion, if this fellow takes his time to go 
out and look for it and needs it in his business, it appears to me that if 
the Forest Service wanted to work out something they could work it 
out to ever vbody’ s satisfaction. 

You must agree that game hunting with arrows is important to peo- 
ple who like to do it as probably other people play golf. They have to 
have the facilities with which to do it. 

What do you think ? 

Mr. Lunp. When you have been in this business as long as I, Con- 
gressman, you would not say you would have nobody kicking. ‘They 
kick about anything. 

Representative Ciuporr. I guess you are right. 

Thank you, Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neunercer. Thank: you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanican. We had just one other specific point of information. 
We had Mr. Tomascheski, I believe, submit a statement in which he 
spoke of the Gold Beach district, and he said that a timber-sale plan 
published by the Forest Service on February 8, 1955, indicated that a 
volume of 44 million board-feet might be advertised during that vear 
and that in fact one sale of 33,600,000 board-feet was sold to a particu- 
lar company but that the 3 smaller sales which were around 5, 314, and 
114 million were not sold because the Forest Service reported access 
could not be obtained for the removal of the timber in those 3 small 
sales. 

(See also, p. 567.) 

Is it correct that the three sales were either canceled or postponed 
because of lack of access into that area 4 

Mr. Lunp. That is true that they have been postponed. T asked our 
supervisor there to give me information concerning that also, and I 
would like to read his brief statement here. It Says: 

The Hunter Creek sale of 33.6 million board-feet was made. The Bald Moun- 


tain sale of 700,000 board-feet was not made because of right-of-way delay. A 
minor 


and that is m-i-n-o-r— 


holds an interest in the land to be used and we have been unable to get this matter 
cleared up. The Lower Elk sale at 3.7 million was not made as it was planned 
to take this out over the new Elk River access road. Construction did not progress 
as rapidly as anticipated and it was not feasible to make the sale. The Elko sale 
of 5 million was not made because it was learned that mining claims were located 
on the entire area in 1954 and release of timber has not yet been secured. The 
clails are presently being checked by our mineral examiner. 

In other words, the *y just ran into unforeseen difficulties with regard 
to those three sales and they have not been cleared up to the point 
where they could be made this current year. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn 

Mr. Conurn. Yes; I have some questions. These are to Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Stone, I do nat know whether you were here and heard the testi- 
mony of Mr. J. P. Foss, of Stevenson, Wash. 

(See also, pp. 1116, 1131.) 

Mr. Stoner. I heard part of it. 

Mr. Copurn. Could you tell us briefly what the position of the 
Forest Service is on that particular ap yplic ation for a sustained-yield 
unit ¢ 
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Mr. Stone. I can tell you what my position was and what recom 
mendations I have made on it and what action I have taken with 
respect to the community of Stevenson. 

Mr. Conurn. And your present position. 

Mr. Sronr. And our present position. 

Mr. Copurn. All right. 

Mr. Srone. I believe there has been introduced in the record the 
policy statement governing our consideration of sustained-yield units. 

Mr. Cospurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Sronr. That statement indicates, and I just wish to quote just a 
couple of sentences from it to indicate the basis for our action: 

1. Section 103.48 dealing with the application for the United States: Prelimi 
nary request for establishinent of Federal units may be submitted to the Forest 
Service in any suitable form by groups adequately representing the applicant 
dependent communities. If the regional forester determines the request ade 
quately represents the community he will inform all interested persons, firms and 
affected communities by news releases or otherwise that the application has been 
received and that a preliminary investigation of it will be made. 

That request was received and the various communities were notified 
by publication, and I think by individual letter, of that fact and that 
we were studying it. 

Then it states, being still part of 103.43: 

The preliminary investigation should develop sufficient information to provide 
a basis for initial determination of whether the proposal qualifies sufficiently in 
respect to dependency, necessity, and other essential qualifications to justify a 
hearing. Consideration of the advantages and disadvantages to the affected 
communities of a proposal will not be included in the initial determination. 

We made the study and on May 3, 1955, we advised Mr. Donald Leer, 
the chairman of the Wind River unit committee at Stevenson, Wash., 
of our conclusions on the study which was that we did not feel that the 
study showed that there was necessity for the establishment of the unit 
to maintain the stability of the dependent community, that such de- 
pendency could be taken care of adequately by the usual method of 
disposal of national forest timber. 

Mr. Copurn. Which is what? 

Mr. Stoner. Competitive sale. 

Now I would like to read this letter to Mr. Leer and introduce it into 
the record, because it outlines to him the reasons for refusing to recom- 
mend a hearing. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read the letter and then 
offer it for the record. [Reading:] 

At our meeting on March 1, you suggested the possibility of allocating part of 
the cut from the Wind River working circle to the proposed manufacturing area. 
We have given further consideration to this suggestion but have been unable to 
determine that adoption of this suggestion would alter the qualification of your 
community’s Federal unit proposal in any material way. Moreover, the alloca- 
tion of part of the cut, either on the basis of a proportion of the sales or a block 
eut of the working circle, would involve a number of complications in admin- 
istration. 

Our meetings have been concerned chiefly with whether or not your unit appli 
cation met the essential qualifications of the Sustained Yield Unit Act and Forest 
Service policy. The principal deficiency has been a lack of showing of “necessity” 
for establishing a unit; that is, that community stability cannot be maintained 
under normal competitive timber sale procedure. We have reexamined the bid- 
ding on Forest Service timber sales in the Wind River working circle for the past 
5 years. Awards of advertised sales were as follows— 
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then there is a tabulation which shows the number of sales and the 
volume sold to local operators and to other operators. 

The total for the 5-year period was 37 sales to local operators involv- 
ing 47,595,000 board-feet, and to other operators 14 sales involving 
65,385,000 board-feet. There is no trend one way or the other that is 
evident from these figures. 


For the 5-year period the allowable cut was 138 million and a total volume of 
139.4 million was cut. The total sold volume was 1138 million of which 47 million 
or 42 percent went to local operators. The list of sales above shows over half the 
sales and volume in the last 2 years was secured by local operators under com- 
petitive conditions. Active bidders on recent large sales in the area have been— 


and there is a list of those companies. I can read them: 


Stebco, Ine. Vancouver Plywood 

Rees Stevenson Fred Dixon 

Columbia Veneer Carson Lumber Co, 
Hegewald Timber Co. Columbia-Hudson 

Neilson Schroeder The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Shepard & Moran Home Valley Lumber Co. 
Irwin Bros. SDS Lumber Co. 

Portland Manufacturing Pope & Talbot 

D. H. Higgins Kingsly Bros. 

Joe Staley Cascade Locks Lumber Co. 


Other than Long-Bell and Pope & Talbot, none of these have private timber 
holdings sufficient to furnish a material portion of their requirements or greatly 
affect their ability to bid on national forest timber in this area. 

The allowable cut in this working circle has been increased from 30 to 55 
million board feet and some 85 million are planned for sale this year to build 
up to the increased program. This will make more timber available for all com- 
petitors within the proposed unit. An increase in the allowable cut of the neigh- 
boring Mount Adams working circle to 80 million board feet and the opening 
up in the near future of the Lewis River working circle with an allowable cut 
of 65 million board feet will increase by over 100 million board feet the volumes 
of timber available outside the unit each year and should eliminate or reduce 
some of the competition within the proposed unit. 

The increase in cut within the area to 55 million board feet will also provide 
more work in logging and the resultant benefits within the Wind River working 
circie, 

As stated above, the possibility of allocating part of the cut from the working 
circle to the proposed manufacturing area does not change the requirements 
of a proposal to qualify and after reviewing factors affecting necessity for 
establishing a unit, we cannot find any cause to reverse our previous decision. 
The proposal does not qualify sufficiently as to necessity to justify us in recom- 
mending a public hearing with resultant expense to you, to opponents of the unit, 
and to the Government. 

A revision of the entire policy on sustained-yield units has just been released 
and I am attaching a copy for your information. The policy on cooperative units 
was changed considerably to bring it in line with previous changes in policy for 
Federal units. The major change in policy for Federal units was in dependency 
requirements. The second paragraph of section 103.38 was completely rewritten, 
largely as a result of experience with the Idaho City and Trinity Texas pro- 
posals. It would affect the qualifications of your proposal as to dependency 
and any further consideration would have to be based on the revised standards. 

I am having Supervisor Hixon deliver this in person so he will be able to 
discuss it with you and answer any questions. At this time I cannot see the need 
for a further hearing to consider the points discussed above, but if you wish 
to review the matter or discuss other points, I will arrange for such a meeting. 


Representative Cuvporr. Do you want to offer that for the record? 
Mr. Stone. Yes. 
Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, it will be so admitted. 
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FEDERAL 


TIMBER 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. DoNALp LEER, 
Chairman, Wind River Unit Committee, 


SALE 


POLICIES 


Stevenson, Wash. 


Dear Mr. Leer: At our meeting on March 1, 









you suggested the possibility of 


allocating part of the cut from the Wind River working circle to the proposed 


manufacturing area. 


We have given further consideration to this suggestion 


but have been unable to determine that adoption of this suggestion would alte: 
the qualification of your community’s Federal unit proposal in any materia! 


way. 


Moreover, the allocation of part of the cut, either on the basis of a propor 


tion of the sales or a block cut of the workable circle, would involve a number 


of complications in administration. 


Our meetings have been concerned chiefly with whether or not your unit ap 
plication met the essential qualifications of the Sustained Yield Unit Act and 


Forest Service policy. 


The principal deficiency has been a lack of showing of 


“necessity” for establishing a unit; that is, that community stability cannot be 


maintained under normal competitive timber sale procedure. 


We have 


reex 


amined the bidding on Forest Service timber sales in the Wind River working 


circle for the past 5 years. 


Local operators 


Number sales 


1950 4 
1951 8 
1952 7 
1953 10 
1954 3 

Total 37 


Volume 


Thousands 
1, 540 

4, 430 

6, 425 

20, 000 

15, 200 


47, 505 


Awards of advertised sales were as follows: 


Other operators 


Number sales 


| 


Volun 

Thousands 
20, 26 
2), 68 
14, 91 
9. 540 


65, 38 


For the 5-year period the allowable cut was 138 million and a total voluny 


of 139.4 million was cut. 
million or 42 percent went to local operators. 


tors under competitive conditions. 
area have been: 


Stebco, Inc. 

Rees Stevenson 
Columbia Veneer 
Hegewald Timber Co. 
Neilsen Schroeder 
Shepard & Moran 
Irwin Bros. 

Portland Manufacturing 
D. H. Higgins 

Joe Staley 


The total sold volume was 113 million of which 47 


The list of sales above shows 
over half the sales and volume in the last 2 years was secured by local opera 


Vancouver Plywood 
Fred Dixon 
Carson Lumber Co. 
Columbia-Hudson 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Home Valley Lumber Co. 
SDS Lumber Co. 

Pope & Talbot 

Kingsley Bros. 

Cascade Locks Lumber Co. 


Active bidders on recent large sales in the 


Other than Long-Bell and Pope & Talbot, none of these have private timber 


holdings sufficient to furnish a material 


portion 


of their 


requirements « 


greatly affect their ability to bid on national forest timber in this area. 


The allowable cut 


in this working circle has been increased from 30 to 55 


million board-feet and some 85 million are planned for sale this year to build 


up to the increased program. This will 


competitors of the proposed unit. 


make more timber available for al! 
An increase in the allowable cut of the neigh- 


boring Mount Adams working circle to 80 million board-feet and the opening up 
in the near future of the Lewis River working circle with an allowable cut of 
65 million board-feet will increase by over 100 million board-feet the volumes of 
timber available outside the unit each year and should eliminate or reduce some 


of the competition within the proposed unit. 


The increase in cut within the area to 55 million board-feet will also provide 
more work in logging and the resultant benefits within the Wind River working 


circle. 
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As stated above, the possibility of allocating part of the cut from the working 
ircle to the proposed manufacturing area does not change the requirements of 

proposal to qualify and after reviewing factors affecting necessity for estab 
ishing a unit, we cannot find any cause to reverse our previous decision. The 
proposal does not qualify sufficiently as to “necessity” to justify us in recom 
mending a public hearing with resultant expense to you, to opponents of the 
unit and to the Government. 

A revision of the entire policy on sustained-yield units has just been released 
ind I am attaching a copy for your information. The policy on cooperative 
inits was changed considerably to bring it in line with previous changes in policy 
for Federal units. The major change in policy for Federal units was in depend 
ency requirements. The second paragraph of section 103.358 was completely 
rewritten, largely as a result of experience with the Idaho City and Trinity, 
lex., proposals. It would affect the qualifications of your proposal as to “de 
endency” and any further consideration would have to be based on the revised 
standards. 

I am having Supervisor Hixon deliver this in person so he will be able to 
discuss it with you and answer any questions. At this time I cannot see the 
need for a further meeting to consider the points discussed above, but if you 
wish to review the matter or discuss other points, I will arrange for such a 
meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HERBERT STONE, Regional Forester 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to get one thing straight. 

As the result of your refusal to give this man a public hearing he 
took appeal ¢ 

Mr. Stone. He has appealed my refusal to recommend a hearing to 
the Chief of the Forest Service. 

Representative Cuuporr. I thought it was to the Secretary of Agri 
culture’s Office. 

Mr. Stone. He appeals my refusal to the Chief and if he is dis 
satisfied with the Chief, he can appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but there has been no decision rendered yet. 

Representative Cuuporr. What is the average time that it takes a 
decision to come out of the Chief of the Forest Service Office on 
appeals like this? 

Mr. Stone. I would not be able to answer that. We have not had 
too many of them, and I just do not have an idea. 

Represen tative Cuuporr. The dockets would not be crowded and 
ie could give a prompt decision. 

Mr. Stone. I cannot say. I do not know how his workload is. 

Representative Cuuporr. Now, what was the date of this man’s 
appeal? Do you know how long it has been pending ? 

Mr. Sronr. Do you remember the date the appeal was submitted, 
Mr. Lund ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Approximately how long ago? 

Mr. Lunp. Shortly after that letter. 

Mr. Stone. The date of that letter was May 3 of this year. 

Representative Cuvporr. It was probably sometime in May. 

Mr. Sronr. May or June. 

Representative Cuuporr. This is now pretty close to December and 
there is still no decision ? 

Mr. Sronr. That is right. 

Representative Cuvporr. Can you give a reasonable reason why 
there should be a delay like that? 

Mr. Sronr. I have no knowledge of the reason for delay and I 
‘annot supply it. 

Representative Cuvporr. Thank you. 


7 
} 
I 
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Mr. Cosurn. The allegation was made by Mr. Foss that it is no 
longer in the hands of the Chief of the Forest Service, that it has been 
taken out of his hands and is now before the Secretary ; is that correct / 

Mr. Srone. I do not know as to that. I have not been informed. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, is it possible for the Secre- 
tary to take the case away from the Chief of the Forest Service without 
a decision having been rendered ? 

Mr. Cosurn. I would not think so, but I am saying that Mr. Foss 
made that allegation. I wondered if he knew whether it was true 
or not. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think unless a decision comes down be- 
fore we have our hearings in Washington, D. C., we ought to have the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s Office answer that question. 

Mr. Copurn. If the Chief or the Secretary overrules you, is it re- 
quired that you grant this man and his group a public hearing as well 
as the opponents / sf 

Mr. Stone. If the Chief decides that there shall be a public hearing 
we go ahead and have a public hearing. 

Mr. Cosurn. Suppose he says, “Mr. Stone, you were wrong and I 
overrule your decision” ; then what happens ¢ 

Mr. Stone. We go ahead and have a public hearing, I presume. 

Mr. Copurn. You would have a public hearing on that ? 

Mr. Srone. That is right. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1956. 
Hon. JAMes E. Murray, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Enclosed is a copy of our decision on the appeal of the 
Stevenson, Wash., community for a public hearing on the proposed Wind River 
Federal sustained yield unit. Since this issue was discussed at some length 
before your joint committee on Federal timber at the hearings in Portland, Orez., 
on November 23 and 25, 1955, it is felt that a copy of this decision, dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1955, should be furnished to you. If you should consider it advisable 
we would be glad to have this decision included in the hearing record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rrcnarp E. McArpte, Chief. 
By Howarp Hopkins. 


DECISION OF THE CHIEF, ForeEsT SERVICE, ON THE APPEAL BY THE CITIZEN’S Com- 
MITTEE OF STEVENSON, WASH., FROM THE DECISION OF THE REGIONAL FORESTER, 
PORTLAND, OREG., IN THE MATTER OF THE PROPOSED Winp River FEDERAL 
SUSTAINED-YIELD UNIT 

BACKGROUND 


The proposed Wind River Federal sustained-yield unit has been under con- 
sideration and analysis for several years. Regional Forester J. H. Stone, of 
Portland, Oreg., decided he would not recommend a public hearing as there was 
a lack of showing of necessity for the proposed unit. This decision was an- 
nounced in the regional forester’s letter of May 3, 1955, addressed to Don Leer, 
chairman of the Stevenson Citizen’s Committee for the Wind River Federal 
sustained-yield unit. 

THE APPEAL 


The Stevenson committee appealed the decision of the regional forester. On 
August 2, 1955, Don Leer and J. P. Foss, representing the committee, came to 
Washington and presented their appeal to the Chief, Forest Service. The position 
of the proponents of the unit is that the proposed unit, which coincides with the 
Wind River working circle, is logically tributary to Stevenson and the other 
communities in the proposed marketing area; that the installed timber manu- 
facturing capacity within the marketing area is primarily dependent upon 
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national forest timber within the Wind River working circle and that the 
community is primarily dependent for continued stability upon this industry ; 
and that there is a strong showing of necessity for the unit because of compe- 
tition from timber processing plants outside the proposed marketing area for 
the national forest timber in the Wind River working circle. The representatives 
of the committee maintained that it would not be possible to make a stronger 
showing of necessity until some of the local plants were forced to shut down 
because of competition from plants outside the area. 


ANALYSIS 


Statements of the appellants and all other available pertinent information 
have been given thorough consideration. The Stevenson proposal contemplates 
that the only timber available for support of the community is the national 
forest timber in the Wind River working circle and that the entire allowable 
cut from that working circle is needed to support the community. The record 
shows that the mills in the Stevenson community are competing actively and 
successfully for national forest timber in the Wind River working circle and 
also in the Mount Adams working circle. The allowable annual cuts on those 
working circles have been raised within the past few years. In Wind River 
the allowable cut has been raised from 35 to 55 million feet; in Mount Adams, 
from 30 to 80 million feet. Timber offerings are being increased and will be 
raised to the new allowable cut in each of these working circles as rapidly as 
possible. In addition to Wind River and Mount Adams, the mills in and near 
Stevenson are in a position to compete for at least a part of the allowable annual 
cut in the Hood River working circle (30 million feet) and the Lewis River 
working circle (65 million feet). 

The Stevenson committee also maintains that present wood using industry 
support for the community cannot be continued in the face of competition from 
outside mills. It is a fact, however, that installed mill capacity recently has been 
expanded in the proposed Stevenson unit. 


DECISION 


Three main points of fact indicate there is a lack of showing of necessity : 

1. There is other national forest timber available to the mills in the 
proposed marketing areas than the timber offered for sale in the Wind 
River working circle. 

2. The timber industry in the proposed marketing areas has increased 
under existing conditions. 

3. The allowable cuts for several working circles which logically may be 
drawn upon by the mills in the proposed marketing areas have been increased 
materially and timber offerings in those working circles soon will equal 
the revised allowable cuts. 

In these circumstances, it is reasonable to conclude that stability of the 
Stevenson community can be maintained by continuing to sell national forest tim- 
ber under normal Forest Service sale procedures. Therefore, I am upholding the 
decision of Regional Forester Stone. No public hearing will be held on the 
proposal to establish a Wind River Federal sustained-yield unit. 

RicHArD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief, Forest Service. 

NOVEMBER 30, 1955. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you have anything to say about the Molalla case ? 

Mr. Stone. I would like Mr. Lund to present to you the process, 
the things we have gone through, in the study and analysis of that 

case. 

(See also, pp. 966, 983, 1192, 1193.) 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Chairman, if this is prepared material and writ- 
ten out, as far as I am concerned your rebuttal to any allegations 
that may have been made can be put in the record without reading it. 

Representative Cuvupor. I have no objection, but Mr. Hoffman 
usually likes to cross-examine on these things. If Mr. Hoffman 
would not object, I will agree that it go into this record, presuming 
that everybody else has no objection. 
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If you have an answer in writing to the Molalla situation, would 
you offer it for the record and we will accept it as your answer rather 
than have you spend a lot of time telling us about it. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, it might have been a 
good thing if we put the charges in the record that way. This way 
the public does not get the answer. 

Representative Cuuporr. I certainly will allow him to read them. 
I do not want to shut off his reading of them. 

Representative Horrman. They are the people involved. If they 
do not care about reading them, I ‘do not. 

Mr. Lunp. I have no complet e answer in writing. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think maybe the public wants an answer 
and maybe the press wants to hear your answer. 

If, rather than reading this 4 or 5 pages of single spaced material, 
you can tell us about it, “I think that will take care of the situation. 
I see that that is a short letter. I see no objection to reading that. 

Mr. Lunp. This is all I intended to read. It might require a little 
explanation in addition. 

Representative Cuuporr. Suppose you read the letter. If we re- 
quire explanation, the members of the committee or counsel can ask 
you for it. 

Representative Horrman. The gentleman just said that the state- 
ment was not the complete answer. 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Then you go ahead. 

Mr. Lunp. This letter is dated July 29, 1954. It is addressed to 
Mr. Murley M. Larimer, secretary of the Molalla Chamber of Com- 
merce, Molalla, Oreg. This letter is our formal reply to their initial 
request for a unit. It reads as follows: 

I would be glad to submit this for the record if you desire. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be so admitted. 

Do you have any questions in explans ition ? 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

JuLY 29, 1954. 
Mr. Murirey M. LARIMER, 
Secretary, Molalla Chamber of Commerce, 
Molalla, Oreg. 

DeaR Mr. LArtMer: As agreed at the meeting of June 21 between your com- 
mittee and Forest Service representatives, Mr. James Stubbs forwarded us a 
map of the area proposed for Federal unit consideration and a copy of Mr. 
Case’s report. The purpose of the submission was to allow us to study the 
proposal from the standpoint of essential qualification under Federal unit policy 
requirements. 

We have studied the map and report and do not find that they meet policy 
requirements in a number of respects. The area proposed does not form a 
sound and logical working circle susceptible of managing as a unit for sustained 
yield. It is a long, narrow area and because of topography not adapted to a 
reasonable transportation development from the west. Access is from a num- 
ber of points along the west side with public road accessibility to a relatively 
small part of the total area. While the area was laid out by Mr. Case with the 
objective of extending roads not lower than 3,500 feet contour, valleys and 
stream bottoms in parts of the area are 500 to 1,000 feet below this elevation. 

The lowest pass to the area from the west is at the head of Nohorn Creek at 
an elevation of 3,900 feet. The necessity for hauling over this and other higher 
passes would limit the season of operation seriously and necessitate adverse 
grades from east to west. Another road system would have to be developed 
from the Collawash River to furnish access to the area outside the proposed 
unit, resulting in a much greater cost for total road development. The whole 
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area could well be logged from the Clackamas and Collawash road system with 
out adverse haul. 

Mr. Case’s figures on volume and possible sustained yield check reasonably 
well with estimates we made by adjustment of our present resource survey 
figures. However, the annual allowable cut would be somewhat lower because 
all of the timber is not reasonably accessible from the west and because of con- 
templated reservations. It does not appear that the proposal could be modi 
fied in any way to include sufficient area and timber for primary support of 
Molalla’s milling capacity. 

Because the proposal does not meet essential qualifications for a Federal unit 
in sO many respects, We can see no purpose served in holding a public hearing 
Rather, we feel your committee should explore other means for providing as 
surance of a supply of timber for your mills and thus stability for your com 
munity. We sincerely believe your community’s welfare can be better served 
in other ways and will be happy to discuss and explore them with you. 

Please feel free for you or members of your committee to call on me or Super 
visor Olson at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HERBERT STONE, 
Regional Forester 

Mr. Lunp. I might explain that since that letter was written there 
have been a number of conferences with the representatives of the city 
of Molalla, including two, I believe, semipublic hearings down at Salem 
called by Represent: ative Groener of the State legislature. There has 
been a meeting between representatives of the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management and the Weyerhauser Timber Co. 
and with IFA, and others, to discuss it. 

The Molalla testimony we had, I believe it was stated that Mr. Mason 
of our Chief's office had been out here for a meeting with them, and 
that is true. 

So, there have been numerous discussions. Throughout all of them 
we have tried to explain the law and the policy to them and to explain 
why in our opinion we felt that they were not qualified for a Federal 
unit. and we have discussed throughout, however, that we were willing 
and glad to explore it further with them, and we have suggested that 
if they could select a different unit for a proposal, a different area, and 
wanted to make a definite proposal, we certainly would give it full 
and careful consideration. 

Thus far they have made no other definite proposal. 

Mr. Copurn. So as to that other area business, do you mean to say 
that the suggestion would be to move the mills from Molalla to some 
other area / 

= Lunp. No, to have a complete understanding you would need 

) have quite a little knowledge of the geography, perhaps, of the 
area, 

Now, the national forest timber that is direetly tributary to Molalla 
is not very great. It is a little crescent-shaped area at the ver y head 
waters of the Molalla River. That isa part of our Clackamas-Sandy 
working circle. The bulk of the timber in the Clackamas-Sandy work 
ing circle is on the Clackamas side of the ridge. 

In their original proposal, they inc luded this crescent-sh: aped a 
at the very headwaters of the Molalla that dropped to the Clac Spat is 
side and took in a substantial volume of timber in the Clackamas drain 
age. They located their boundary on the contour line. 

Now, obviously that makes a very irregular area. Part of the tim 
ber then would have to go to Molalla and part of it would be allowed 
to go down the Clackamas, and, as we pointed out in that letter, all of 
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it logically should be down the Clackamas drainage because it is a 
downhill haul. 

Another thing we pointed out to them is that they are actually in 
just as good a competitive position so far as transportation is con- 
cerned to bid on any timber in the Clackamas drainage because the 
haul from the Clackamas to Molalla is no greater than from the Clack- 
amas to Portland, for example. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is there a problem of road access involved in this? 
Can you answer that “Yes” or “No”? You said something to the effect 
that they could not get in from the west side. You would have to build 
aroad. Does that mean that somebody has a road there and they can- 
not use it or does that mean there is no road there? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, the Clackamas River road would tap some of this 
timber. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is that available to some of the mills that he is speaking 
of? 

Mr. Lunp. It is or is not. It is available under the BLM road 
agreement. 

Mr. Cosurn. It is between what parties, the BLM and what parties? 

Mr. Lunp. It is the road that Mr. Stamm was discussing, between 
Weyerhaeuser and Crown-Zellerbach, and as Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
pointed out in his testimony, they have recently advised the BLM in 
writing that they would make that road-use agreement available to 
the Forest Service and, of course, he has told us that a number of times 
verbally. 

Mr. Cospurn. What about those segments of the road controlled by 
Crown-Zellerbach ? 

Mr. Lunn. That would be subject to negotiation with Crown- 
Zellerbach. 

Mr. Cosurn. That would still be subject to negotiation with Crown- 
Zellerbach who are not covered, as I understand, by any agreement ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I am not too well acquainted with all the ramifica- 
tions of those agreements. We have not had occasion to examine them. 

Mr. Cosurn. Let us say that it is unfair to ask you about a BLM 
problem. I agree with you. But the point is that you have access 
blocked in one way or the other on the Molalla Road; is that correct ? 
At least it has not been open to date. 

Mr. Lunn. Well, there is a problem there, let us say. 

Mr. Cosurn. There is a problem there, the problem involves access 
over the Molalla Road; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. Now, Mr. Stone, you say that you managed some 309 
billion board-feet of commercial timber in some 17 million acres and 
you have kindly furnished the committee with a detailed list of your 
access problems. How much of this 309 billion board-feet of com- 
mercial timber is blocked at the moment ? 

Mr. Srone. I could not answer that. Can you, Mr. Lund? 

Mr. Cosurn. Approximately, however. 

Mr. Stone. Could you even give an approximation ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, it depends on your definition of blocks. I do not 
feel that any of it is blocked permanently. There is considerable 
volume where we still need to work out access problems. 

Mr. Cosurn. Let us be specific. Let us take the Siskiyou. 
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According to your own figures, the name of the area, it is the Euchre 
Creek area Tocated in the Rogue River working circle 4,000 acres of 
national forest land, 100 million board-feet of “timber, you say: 


The company has been stalling in granting the needed right-of-way. 


What I am getting at is on the basis of the figures you have furnished 

is, there are millions and millions of board- feet of timber tied up. I 
hoa think you would be able to tell the coommittee approximately 
how much of that timber is tied up. You have detailed it but not 
given us a total. 

Mr. Lunp. That term “stalling” is probably a bad choice of word 
by the man who wrote it. 

‘I would say they have been reluctant to grant a right-of-way but, 
on the other hand, let me say that we have not made a specific request 
for a right-of-way in the Euchre Creek area 

Mr. Cosurn. Let me quote further: 

Exhaustive negotiations will probably be necessary to secure an unencumbered 
easement. 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I think that is true. It has been our experience 
that we have had to enter into some pretty long, exhaustive negotia- 
tions in order to solve these problems and they are an extremely time- 
consuming. job. 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Stone, do you have counsel with you ? 

Mr. Stonr. Mr. Carlson out’of our counsel’s office is here. 

Mr. Cospurn. I think this is a legal question. According to Mr. 
Hagenstein’s statement of November the 21st, in which he makes a 
comparison between the way Forest Service and BLM handles the 
right-of-way problems, he quotes from a statement by Mr. Edward 
P. Cliff, Assistant Chief of the Forest Service, who made a speech to 
the Pacific Logging Conference in Seattle in November of 1953, and 
in the course of his remarks to the Congress, Mr. Cliff said this: 

The Forest Service does not require such a private timber owner to grant 
rights-of-way across his land in return for the privilege of crossing national 
forest lands. This policy is based on a provision in the act of June 4, 1897, 
16 United States Code 478, which assures the right of ingress and egress to 
actual settlers. We believe it was the intent of Congress that “actual settlers” 


should be construed broadly to include anyone who owns property within 


national forests. 

Then he goes on to say that while this has been a theoretical propo- 
sition now they have written into the regulation an interpretation of 
this act which stands as a statutory provision, and I would like to 
know how your counsel, or whoever did this, arrived at that con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Stone. I have here a copy of a letter from Mr. Farrington to 
the General Counsel for the Department of Agriculture, to Mr. 
Arthur Perlman of your committee, which gives the legal standpoint. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you want to offer it for the record ? 

Mr. Srone. I would be glad to offer that for the record in ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Copurn. Does that cite any court decisions, any cases 

Representative Cuvuporr. Yes; it does. I have not a it but I 
see at the bottom of the page, Humphrey’s Executor versus the United 
States, Holy Trinity Church versus United States, et cetera. 
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Mr. Lanican. Since I read the letter, can I say that those are only 
cited for certain general propositions. They are not cited on this 
law. They are cited on some rule of statutory interpretation that 
they claim is applicable. 

(See also, pp. 2094-2098. ) 

Mr. Corurn. Perhaps it could be clarified more fully if counsel 
would explain. I think it is an important point. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. CARLSON, ATTORNEY IN CHARGE, GENERAL 
COUNSEL’S OFFICE, UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE, PORT- 
LAND, OREG. 


Mr. Cartson. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. C. Carlson. 

Representative Cuuporr. I presume you are one of the local counsel 
for the Forest Service. This letter is signed by Robert L. Farring- 
ton, General Counsel for the United States Department of Agriculture. 

How you can say what he meant when he wrote this letter, I do not 
know, but if you are willing to try, proceed. 

Mr. Cartson. I am willing to stand on Mr. Farrington’s explana- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. This is a letter like a lot of Government 
letters. Mr. Farrington signs everything regardless of whether he 
writes them or not, and certain legal opinions and legal documents 
are interpreted by other counsel for the Department and sent out 
under Mr. Farrington’s name. 

Mr. Cartson. That, I understand, was sent out from the Washing 
ton, D. C., office and not from the local office here. I am in charge 
of the local office for this area. 

I think it was in response to a letter which Mr. Perlman or some 
of the other committee members sent to Mr. Farrington. Who in his 
office prepared it, I am not sure. I think the letter itself is quite 
explanatory. It goes into the congressional history and some of the 
discussions with regard to the meaning of the act of 1897. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Farrington is trying to get the intent 
of Congress from the Congressional Record and committee reports 
concerning this problem ¢ 

Mr. Carison. With regard to the definition of “settlers,” yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. In the interest of saving time, the staff can, of course, 
analyze this and whatever conclusion “the committee comes to will 
be reflected in the report. 

Representative Crruporr. I think it ought to be in the record. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C, 
Mr. ARTHUR PERLMAN, 
Staff Director, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PERLMAN: Reference is made to your letter of May 20, 1955, con- 
cerning the authority of this Department under the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 
36, 16 U. S. C. 478), relative to reciprocal road rights where timber is hauled 
over national forest and privately owned lands. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has no authority to grant easements for road 
rights-of-way over national-forest lands reserved from the public domain, The 
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Forest Service, therefore, cannot enter into agreements with private landowners 
under which reciprocal easements will be granted for timber-hauling purposes. 
It does, however, have the authority to permit the construction or use of road- 
ways across such lands. This is done through the issuance of a revocable permit 
or in connection with and as part of an authorized use of national-forest land, 
such as use in connection with a timber-sale contract. In addition, the Secretary 
through the Forest Service recognizes a statutory right of persons owning land 
within the national forests to have a roadway across such lands for ingress 
and egress purposes. The basis of such recognition is the interpretation of that 
part of the 1897 act to which you referred, namely, section 478 of title 16, United 
States Code. The enjoyment of such a right is subject as to all persons to 
reasonable rules and regulations issued by the Secretary, as provided by the 
statute. It has been our informal view that this right is not an exclusive one, 
that is, one which permits the person enjoying the ingress and egress road to 
prohibit the reasonable use of such road by the others. At the same time, the 
right may not be defeated through regulations unreasonably limiting it or 
making it dependent upon the landowner giving a consideration therefor, such 
as, for instance, use of a connecting roadway over his own land. Regulations 
reasonably governing road locations and standards of construction would be 
considered proper limitations on the right. 

As you indicated, this office has informally interpreted the act of June 4, 1897, 
as recognizing a right of ingress and egress across national-forest lands reserved 
from the public domain in all persons owning land within the exterior borders 
thereof. In so doing, consideration was given to the legislative history of the 
act and the intent of Congress, keeping in mind such decisions as Humphrey’s 
Executor v. United States (295 U. S. 602, 625 (1935)), Holy Trinity Chureh v. 
United States (148 U. 8. 457 (1892)), and United States v. American Trucking 
Association (310 U. 8S. 584, 5438 (1940) ). 

Of particular significance in the legislative history are statements by Senator 
Berry and Senator Allison (a conferee who took a leading part in sponsoring 
the legislation). Senator Berry said: 

“The Senator from California [Mr. White] contends that this language would 
be construed to prohibit anyone who owns land, unless he was an actual settler 
within the limits, from going to and from that land. I do not think it possible 
that any court or any department would ever give such a construction to the sec- 
tion” (30 Congressional Record 1279). 

Senator Allison stated: “I am quite sure that persons owning lands within 
a reservation are not to be deprived of the right to enter upon those lands” 
(30 Congressional Record 1278). 

In addition to considering title 16, United States Code, section 478, considera- 
tion also was given to the otber portions of the 1897 act to which you referred. 
Briefiv, the second paragraph of 20 Statute 36 deals with two groups of per- 
sons. namely. those who as homesteaders on the public domain had not com- 
pleted the full period of residence necessary to entitle them to a patent for the 
land and, therefore, had only unperfected claims and those who having fulfilled 
the residence and other requirements had perfected their claims and become 
owners. The fact that homesteaders who had not completed homesteading re- 
quirements were being given the same opportunity as owners but with different 
requirements necessitated specific reference to both groups in that part of the 
= Such reasons do not extend to the third paragraph (found in 16 U. S. C. 
79). 

As we have indicated above, this office has informally expressed the view that 
the right of ingress and egress which is held by owners of lands within the 
national forests is recognized by statute and is not a permissive right dependent 
upon the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. With respect to O. and C. 
lands, the statute is different and greater authority is reposed in the Secretary 
of the Interior. The act of January 21, 1895 (43 U. S. C. 956), which applies to 
those lands authorizes the Secretary of the Interior under regulations to be 
fixed by him to “permit” the use of rights-of-way. The regulations (43 C. F. R. 
115.154-115.179) provide with respect to the O. and C. lands that in granting 
rights-of-way across such lands to private operators the operators may be re- 
quired to grant to the United States certain reciprocal rights. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. FARRINGTON, 
General Counsel, 
76321—56—pt. 2——18 
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Mr. Copurn. This is an interpretation by counsel in Washington 
of the language of that part icular act. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think counsel for each of the committees 
ought to look into that very carefully; and if there is a definition of 
the word “settler,” we ought to have it. 

Mr. Copurn. Assuming that this interpretation is absolutely sound 
and correct, my next question goes to this: What weapon does the 
Forest Service have in its arsenal if this interpretation is correct and 


if it wants to get to its own lands? 


STATEMENTS OF J. HERBERT STONE, REGIONAL FORESTER; WAL- 
TER H. LUND, ASSISTANT REGIONAL FORESTER, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, PORTLAND, OREG.—Resumed; AND 
LLOYD R. OLSON, FOREST SUPERVISOR, MOUNT HOOD NATIONAL 
FOREST, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Lunp. Well, there are two principal weapons, if you want to 
call them that. One that we use right along is that we will not sell 
timber until we have access to it. The second one, of course, is con 
demnation. 

Mr. Cosurn. And the third is acquiring by purchase; right ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, yes. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, would counse! 
there ? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I just do not get this implication of this 
weapon and arsenal business. I thought the agency was a servant of 
the people and was attempting at least to deal fairly with them. 

Mr. Cozurn. I do not want to get into an argument with learned 
counsel over here, but it seems to me that when I used the word 
“weapon” I meant that if the Government is faced with a problem of 
managing lands itself and according to its own lawyers they can- 
not require, let us say, a reciprocal right-of-way, the Government has 
to give this person rights-of-way over our land, but in return all we 
can do is condemn, acquire, or negotiate. 

Representative Horrman. If we can condemn—— 

Mr. Copurn. Can I finish ? 

If you have those three weapons and you are reluctant to take the 
attitude that “here is big Government hitting somebody over the head 
through condemnation or through outright purchase of a man’s land 
or his road,” what other weapon—and I use it advisedly—does the 
Government have? It cannot demand a reciprocal right. That is 
my point. 

Representative Horrman. If I start a lawsuit or you start one 
against me, I do not call that a weapon. 

If there is something wrong, Congress can write laws; but what 
laws would you write? Congress has given the right to condemn. 
You do not want to give them the right to push them off with 
Interior Department trucks. 

Mr. Corurn. Would you object to amending the law, providing the 
Forest Service with a means of getting access to their lands, namely, 
the right to acquire reciprocal rights? 


yield 
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Representative Horrman. J hey s oul Id have it. Every lawyer does 
not write exact opinions, as I learned by reading 5 opinions of ¢! 

Supreme Court on 1 decision. I have no thought but they should 
nave it, but | was worrying about that “weap nn bi siness. ( nere 


sional committees are accused of frightening people. 

Mr. Copurn. Perhaps the use of the word “weapon” was ill-advised. 
Perhaps we should say “method.” 

Representative Horrman. If a big corporation was using it, I 
might go along with you, but not on the Government. 

Mr. Cosurn. Still on access now, Mr. Stone, and these are spe 
‘ific questions based on the material that you have kindly furnished 
us, here are some of the problems that have been brought to our atten- 
tion by your own data: In the Siskiyou National Forest, the Rogue 
River working circle, I see from the data here that there is a 54-mil 
lion allowable cut and in the Spirit Lake working circle in the Gitford 
Pinchot you have 14 million allowable cut. 

Is there any problem of access in those two working circles? 

Mr. Stone. There are problems of access certainly on the Siskiyou. 
So far as the Spirit Lake working circle goes do you refer to the Lewis 
River ¢ 

Mr. Cosurn. No; I am referring to the Spirit Lake working circle 
right on your map. 

Mr. Stone. I am not informed on that. Are there problems there 

Mr. Lun». Well, I would say there are problems. Generally, there 
are problems that we have not gotton around to even attempt to solve 
in that particular working circle. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you made any sales ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is an area of checkerboard. It would be identical 
to the checkerboard of the O. and C. lands. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you announced or held any sales in those two 
Wol king circles 4 ' 

Mr. Lunp. None except for some very small ones. 

Mr. Copurn. Was the timber not offered for sale ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, first I might talk about the west side of the Siski- 
you. The west side of the Siskiyou, you might call the last frontier 
of the West as far as access is concerned. The development of timber 
sales in that area is very, very recent. It is only within the last few 
years, the last 5-year period that there have been mills in that area 
and the first mills that went in were not interested in national forest 
timber. It is only in the last year or so that there has been any oppor 
tunity to sell timber even if we would put it on the market. Due to 
the fact that the money that we have had available for making sales 
is limited, and the pressure for sales in other areas was so much greater, 
we perhaps have neglected the west side of the Siskiyou. 

Mr. Corurn. We are on access, Mr. Lund. Do you have an access 
problem there‘ Is it a problem of import: ince, or is it not? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes: it is a problem of importance, but I do not believe 
it is insurmountable. 

Mr. Copurn. Does the access problem result in tying up this timber ” 

Mr. Lunpv. Well, I do not think it is tying it up. It will tie it up 
temporarily. In other words, we could not make a sale tomorrow, 
because we do not even know as yet where the road should go. 
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Now, the thing that we have been doing the last season or two is 
doing as much reconnaissance as possible to develop a road plan for 
the west side of the Siskiyou. 

Now, the first thing that has to be done is to know where the road 
should go. 

Mr. Cosurn. You do not have any existing roads in that area of 
which you are talking ? 

Mr. Lunp. No existing roads. 

Mr. Cosurn. Into these two circles? 

Mr. Lunp. Not into this Rogue River circle except through the back 
door. There is a road from Powers over to Agnes which comes into 

the upper part of the Rogue River circle. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would a purchaser of your timber there have access 
over that road ? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about the Spirit Lake? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, Spirit Lake is an area where we have not made any 
effort again to make sales. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you have an existing road system in there ? 

Mr. Lunn. There is a forest highway to Spirit Lake which is within 
the circle, but that is the only road. It is a rel: atively small working 
circle. 

Mr. Cosurn. How do you plan to get in there? What are your ac- 
cess plans for Spir it Lake? 

Mr. Lunp. There, again, we need to make a plan before we know 
how to proceed. Now, one reason that we have not given too much 
attention to the Spirit Lake circle is because we have had a number 
of proposed exchanges to consolidate our ownership in that working 
circle. 

Mr. Copurn. With whom? 

Mr. Lunp. We have done a lot of work on that score. 

Mr. Cosurn. With whom are the exchanges proposed to be made? 

Mr. Lunp. There is Northern Pacific ownership and Weyerhaeuser 
ownership primarily there. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is this a stump-for stumpage exchange ? 

Mr. Lunp. No. 

Mr. Cozvrn. Is it a cooperative agreement ? 

Mr. Lonp. It is a land-for-land exchange, with equal values for 
consolidation purposes only. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about the Lewis River working circle problem ? 
Do you have a problem there ? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes; there is a problem there, and that is a rather com- 
plicated problem. 


Mr. LORAN L. STEWART—Interjecting 


Mr. Loran L. Stewart. I am Loran L. Stewart of Cottage Grove. 
[ have received a telegram asking me to appear. 
Representative Cuuporr. Will you allow the man the privilege of 
answering the question ¢ I know you are here. 
Mr. Stewart. I am a businessman and must get this over with so 
that I can get on with my business as soon as possible. 
Xepresentat ive Cuvporr. As soon as we are through with the Forest 
Service we will let you be heard. 
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Mr. Stewart. When is that? 

Representative Cuuporr. We may be through Saturday night the 
way things look. 

I was advised when you came into the room, but I did not want to 
interrupt this witness. 

I cannot give you a definite time when we are going to hear you, 
but as soon as we finish these witnesses, you are next on the agenda. 

Mr. Stewart. I think I should have an opportunity as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Representative Cuuporr. Had you called me or wired me and told 
me what time you would be here, we would have made your testimony 
the special order of business. The last I heard from you was this: 

I reaffirm all testimony given at Eugene hearing. Unable to get to Portland in 
time for hearing. 

Mr. Stewart. That was Wednesday. 

Representative Cuuporr. We had Thursday intervening between 
Wednesday and today, and if you had gotten in touch with me, I would 
have put you on at 9 o’clock this morning. You walk into the room 
and I cannot stop the business of the committee and put you on. [| 
am anxious to put you on and finish tonight. 


Mr. STONE—Resumed 


Mr. Copurn. I think I can ask you questions that you can answer 
almost “Yes” or “No.” How much in board-feet is tied up in this 
Lewis working circle ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, there is about 6 or 7 billion feet. 

Mr. Copurn. Six or seven billion board-feet ? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. What isthe problem? Isit an access problem? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes; it is an access problem. The only road into the 
area is a privately owned road for the use of which we have had some 
long negotiations without satisfactory success. That is not the only 
reason. We concluded our negotii tions and finally gave up on being 
able to attain what we thought was in the public interest and decided 
we would build our own road, but we have been not able to do that 
largely because of the complications of the power development. The 
Pacific Power & Light Co. have a permit. They do not have a license 
yet, but have a preliminary permit for exploration. there, and they 
have not been able to tell us ex actly where they are going to build their 
dam, and to what height the dam would be built, and until we know 
that, since there is a power withdrawal, we cannot go ahead and build 
a road and expect them to replace it. So we are waiting until we can 
find out what effect the dam development is going to have on our 
road location. 

In the meantime, within the last few months we have been told by 
them what their dam height would be, and to what elevation they 
would flood, and we have had an engineering crew locating a road 
around the south side of the expected flow area. 

Mr. Copurn. How much have you decided will be the cost of the 
parallel road, let us call it ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, we have no final estimate because the survey is not 
completed, but there have been rumors to the effect that. it would cost 
between 31% to 4 million dollars. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Three and a half or four million dollars. And will 
that road, if constructed, provide you with all the access you need to 
this 6 or 7 billion board-feet of timber ? 

Mr. L UND. It will provide us with the main stem access that puts us 
into the heart of the working circle and, of course, there will be many 
more miles of road needed after that. 

Mr. Conurn. How long were the negotiations with this private 
company that owns the existing road ? 

Mr. Lunp. They extended over at least 2 years 

Mr. Cosurn. Are you planning any sales in this area? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, we have a major sale planned. We hope to adver- 
tise the estimate before spri 

Mr. Copurn. How many jeeea-d feet are in that sale? 

Mr. Lunp. Sixty-eight million. 

Mr. Copurn. eer ee million board-feet. How will it come out ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, it can go out in either of two directions. It is 
planned and we have a road—we call it our Iron Creek Road—that 
comes from the Cowlitz River to the north, and the planned sale 
would require the connection of the road from the connection with the 
Iron Creek Road to the Lewis River, where it could be connected with 
the private road. 

Mr. Cosurn. How will the mills in the Portland-Vancouver area 
compe on that sale with the owner of the existing road ? 

Mr. Lunn. Well, the only way they could compete would be to ob- 
tain running rights over that road. 

Mr. Copurn. In other words, those mills would have to enter into 
negotiations with the private company that controls this road along 
the river / 

Mr. Lunn. That is right, unless they wanted to take it out the 
other way and ship by rail, which would be rather expensive. 

Mr. Cosurn. Sup pose they have to compete with the company that 
owns the road. Is not the company in a pretty favorable competitive 
position then ? 

Mr. Lunn. Well, they would be in a favorable competitive position 
with those who did not have a right. There are two other companies 
who have a right now, three companies who have a right, I believe, to 
use that road. 

Mr. Cospurn. They would be eligible to bid on this timber? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, and for the northern route, of course, anybody can 
bid from th: at direction, and some of the companies from that side, I 
think, are in just as favorable a position to bid as the owner of the 
road. 

Mr. Cozsurn. In other words, despite the road problem, you think 
there will be competition ? 

Mr. Lunp. I am sure there will. 

Mr. Cosurn. For this 68 million board-feet sale? 

Mr. Lunp. I would not be surprised. If that sale had been made 
this fall, it might have outdone any other sale that has been made 
during the year, as far as competition is concerned. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could you not have put up a series of small sales 
that would have accomplished the same thing? 

Mr. Lunp. No. 


Mr. Conurn. Why could you not? 
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Mr. Lunp. Because if you made a small sale, it would only be acces- 
sible from one direction. The only way you could have it available to 
oo out either direction is to have a sale that is large enough to con- 
struct a road all the way through. 

Mr. Copurn. I see. Then, in addition to using the existing road 
system, either north or the other way, through the river, a bidder on 
his sale will have to construct some roads ? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, considerable roads. 
Mr. Copurn. Considerable roads at a considerable cost. 
Ir. Lunp. Yes. 

Mr. CoBurn. Th erefore, the net result is that a small operator with 

nn uff cient financial resources in this situation, at least, is pretty much 


\ 


precluded from bidding’: 4 is that correct ? 
Mr. Lunp. Well, it would have to be a — e operator to bid for 
this sale. There is no question about that, but there are probably 20 


if ee 1 within the accessibility area that are big enough to bid on it. 
r. Copurn. These are pes general questions and I would appre- 
an e if you could answer them as quickly as possible. 

What are the criteria engl d by the Forest Service in deciding 
where to oye roads with Federal money ? 

Mr. Lun. Generally it is wherever the road cost is so great that it 
would take an inordinate amount of timber in one sale to build it. 

Mr. Cosurn. Lamsorry. I did not get your reply. 

Mr. Lunp. Generally, it is in any situation where the road-develop- 
ment cost is so great that it would take an inordinate amount of timber 
to finish the road. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is your policy on this Lewis River proposition. 
You are going to try to build : a road in there ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, it is our policy as far as a road down the river is 
concerned. 

Mr. Cosurn. Which would parallel an existing road ? 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. 

Mr. Corsurn. Is it not true that this existing road, in the Lewis River 
working circle there, was the subject of an agreement between the 
BLM and the road owner ? 

Mr. Lunn. No; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Copurn. You do not believe so? 

Mr. Lunn. I think what you are referring to is that they obtained 
right-of-way across 40 acres of BLM land. 

Mr. Copurn. Who is “they”? 

Mr. Lunn. The owner of the road, on a segment of their road 
which we are not interested. 

Now, to explain that, they have a road from Chelatchie Prairie to 
the Lewis River, and then up the Lewis River for 10 or 11 miles. At 
the point where their road in Chelatchie Prairie joins the river, it 
also joins the public road coming up the river. So the only section of 
the road we have been interested in, or have any need of, is from that 
point of intersection of the Chelatchie Prairie road and the public 
road coming up the river. 

Mr. Cosurn. I have been informed that the BLM people did go to 
the Forest Service people and say if the Forest Service people were 
willing, they would cooperate in making this access available. Is 
that true or not true ? 
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Mr. Lunp. They asked us if we wished them to take that sort of 
action. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would that have opened up this timber for sale by 
competitive bid ? 

Mr. Lunp. No; I do not believe so. That was a wholly unreason- 
able demand, in my judgment. 

Mr. Conurn. Who made the demand ? 

Mr. Lunp. I say it would have been a wholly unreasonable demand. 

Mr. Cosurn. On whose part ? 

Mr. Lunn. On the Government’s part. 

Mr. Cosurn. I do not understand you, Mr. Lund. 

One Government agency goes to the other and says, “If you have 
an access problem, we can help you. We will permit the Forest Serv- 
ice timber to be hauled out under our agreement.” Who is making 
a demand ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, do you think it is reasonable that if someone needs 
to build 20 miles of road to get out a billion feet of their own timber 
and because they have to cross 40 acres of public-domain land some- 
where along the line that they should be forced for that privilege to 
give rec iproc al rights to the Government ? 

Mr. Conurn. Are you arguing in behalf of some private owner who 
is unknown to me, and against the BLM? You say that the BLM was 
making unreasonable demands? 

Mr. Lunp. They obtained that right for their own timber. The 
question is: Should we ask them as a condition of giving the company 
a right to cross that 40 acres on a segment of the Toad which we had 
no use for? I think that is important. This 40 acres they used was 
not on the segment of road that we are going to ask for right-of-way on. 

Mr. Conurn. What would have been the end result? Suppose you 
had agreed with the BLM for the proposition they made you. W ould 
that have resulted in releasing this 6 or 7 billion board-feet of timber? 
That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Lunn. I doubt it. I do not think the company would have. 
They would have found some way to avoid this 40 acres even if they 
had to spend $100,000 extra to do it in order to avoid that requirement. 

Mr. Cospurn. You think the demand made by the BLM on the com- 
pany was unreasonable. I do not want to misquote you. 

Mr. Lunp. As I understand, they did not actually make the demand. 
They inquired of us whether we wished them to make such a demand. 

Mr. Copurn. You thought that would be unreasonable ? 

Mr. Lunn. After consideration, we told them no; that we did not 
think that that was in order. ; 

Mr. Copurn. So the situation was not resolved, and now you have 
to build a road; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, it is not resolved. We will have to build a road; 
that is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott, do you have any questions? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. You were just asked if you were arguing 
for some private concern or individual. You are not arguing for any- 
body, are you? 

Mr. Lunn. No, sir. 
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Representative Horrman. You are ust trying to do a job in your 
own — irtment. 

Mr. Lunp. Trying to do a job and to protect the Government's inter- 
est and in a reasonable way. 

Representative Horrman. About how many months now have you 
been working on these problems which have been brought up recently ? 

Mr. Lunp. Which problems, specifically ¢ 

Representative Horrman. Well, the problems with which this com- 
mittee is concerned here. 

Mr. Lunp. We have been furnishing the staff of the committee with 
information for 6 months or more. 

Representative Horrman. You have not come up with any satis- 
factory solution yet, have you ? 

Mr. Lunp. I do not know exactly what you mean by satisfactory 
solution. 

tepresentative Horrman. Well, you have not solved all the prob- 
lems that you are confronted with and do not expect to, do you ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. No. 

Representative Horrman. To the satisfaction of everyone, I mean. 

Mr. Lunp. We have new problems every day and solve them as fast 
as we can, and they are endless. 

Representative Horrman. Is not this about the situation; not all 
of it but a part of it: the price of lumber and of products made from 
timber has gone up in the last 3 or 5 years, so that more people want 
more timber all the time ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And much of this timber is not acces- 
sible. There are no roads to it and no ways of getting it out? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. If the Government gave you all the 
money you wanted you would not in a year or two get the roads to 
all of this timber. 

Mr. Lunp. No. 

Representative Horrman. It is physically impossible. 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. And you are moving along as fast as you 
can get the money and as fast as your personnel can act ? 

Mr. Lonp. That is right. 

Representative HorrMan. Still somebody is kicking, and they al- 
ways will. They are asking for more than they are getting. 

Mr. Lunn. T hat j is right, : and that is human nature. 

Representative Horrman. I am not finding any fault. I would 
probably be doing the same if I was interested. 

Mr. Lunp. It is understandable that they would like to have us sell 
more timber. 

Representative Horrman. I have heard something about timber 
sales over near Crescent Lake. Has somebody applied for timber 
over there? 

(See also, pp. 504, 507, 1416.) 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Who applied for that? 

Mr. Lunn. L. & H. Lumber Co. 

Representative Horrman. Whois L. & H. Lumber Co. ? 
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Mr. Lunn. It is a group of mill people in the general area of Rose- 
burg. 

Representative Horrman. That is a Forest Service sale? 

Mr. Lunp. It would be a Forest Service sale. They applied for 
Forest Service timber. : 

Representative Horraan. How long ago did they apply for that? 

Mr. Lunp. They made their formal application early this year, 
about March. They had been discussing it with the supervisor off 
und on for a year before that. 
Representative Horrman. For a year before last March ? 
Mr. Lunn. Yes. 
Representative Horrman. About how much timber is involved / 
Mr. Lunp. Well, they have asked for a sale of 75 million. 
Representative HorrMan. Board-feet ? 
Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 
Representative Horrman. What is the appraised price? 
Mr. Lunp. If you will let me refer to my file here. 
Representative Horrman. While you are looking, is that a large, 
small, or a medium operation? How do you classify that? 
Mr. Lunp. We classify that as a large sale and a Chief’s sale, be- 
cause it would be made under the authorization of the Chief of the 
Forest Service. Fifty million is our limit. 

Representative Horrman. How long would they have to get that 
out ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. Well, tentatively, we are thinking in terms of 5 years. 
Now, you understand, no actual offering of timber has been made, and 
this sale was protested before we had actually completed any sale 
preparation or had a definite proposal to make. 

Representative Horrman. Would you classify that as a large, long- 
term sale? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes; it would be so classified, I would say. 

Representative Horrman. You do not know whether the individuals 
who are advocating that sale are in favor of short-term small sales, 
do you? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I think, generally, they are. 

Representative Horrman. But in this particular case they want a 
big long-term one? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I think they recognize this as a special situation. 

Representative Horrman. Where they are interested financially ? 

Mr. Lunn. Not necessarily. 

Representative HorFman. Are they not interested financially ? 

Mr. Lunn. They would be if they were the successful purchaser. 

Representative HorrmMan. That is what I asked. Who are some 
of those gentlemen ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, Mr. Buchanan is one; a man by the name of 
Kelsey. I am not sure that I know the names of all of them. 

Representative Horrman. Who has been presenting the argument 
for the proposed sale to the Department ? 

Mr. Lunp. Mr. Netzorg is their counsel. 

Representative Horrman. Was a public hearing held in connection 
with this proposed sale? 

Mr. Lunp. Not yet, but one has been ordered. I might explain 
that the Chief of the Forest Service reached a decision in July that 
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this sale should be made. Prior to that time, we had no definite pro- 
posal other than in general terms. 

Representative Horrman. Has the proposed sale been approved by 
the local forestry officials? 

Mr. Lunp. You say, has it been approved ? 

Representative HorrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lunp. In this way: Following the decision of Mr. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service, that we should prepare the sale, we went 
ahead with the sale preparation job and have submitted a proposal to 
the Chief’s office for approval. 

Representative Horrman. Before that the local Forest officials did 
not approve of it, did they? In fact, they disapproved, did they not? 

Mr. Tain. I have with me a copy both of the local decision, which 
is embodied in a letter to Mr. Buchanan, written on April 25, 1955, 
outlining our decision, and also a copy of the Chief’s decision. I 
might explain that the principals in this case appealed our decision 
as provided in this letter to the Chief. 

Representative HorrmMan. You can take them for the record. 

Representative CHuDorr. Why do you not tell what the decisions 
were and offer the copies of the decisions for the record ¢ 

Representative Horrman., What was the decision at the local level 
and what happened after that? 

Mr. Lunp. In April of this year, this office wrote Mr. Buchanan 
after considerable discussion with him that we felt that it was not 
timely to make that sale, that we felt that because of the protests 
that had been lodged against it and the fear and concern of the group, 
that it would harm their economy, that we ought to postpone the sale 
until such time as we had opportunity to study it, and we pointed out 
that as of that time we were short of funds. 

Representative Cuuporr. You refused them the right to buy the 
timber at that point, and they took an appeal, and were further re- 
fused ; is that right? 

Mr. Lunn. No; they took an appeal and we were told, in effect, to 
go ahead and make the sale. We were overruled. 

Representative HorrmMan. That was after there had been some en- 
lightenment of the Department in Washington from gentlemen who, 
in the community and State, are interested in this. 

Mr. Lunp. That was after both parties were heard. The Bend 
group advised the Chief's office and had a hearing and the Buchanan 
group also visited the Chief’s office and had a hearing and following 
those 2 hearings before the Chief, he rendered his decision. 

Representative Horrman. Now, when it came to Washington, were 
some of the Senator’s executive assistants there to urge the sale? 

Mr. Lunp. I do not know about that. 

Representative Horrman. You do not know about that. Do you 
have the Washington file? 

Mr. Lunp. No; I do not. 

Representative Horrman. You are going to have hearings in Wash- 
ington ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. We are going to have hearings. We can 
straighten that out in the record when we get to Washington. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all at this time. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am going to put these 2 decisions in the 
record, Mr. Hoffman. 
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Representative Horrman. If you want. I was content with the sub- 
stance of them. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 
APRIL 25, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN 8. BUCHANAN, 
Post Office Bow 7538, 
Southerlin, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. BucHANAN: Reference is made to your visit with Mr. Lund on Monday, 
April 18, at which time you were informed that a decision had been reached not 
to offer a sale of approximately 75 million board-feet of timber located in the 
Diamond Lake district of the Umpqua Forest this year. Mr. Lund tells me that 
you requested we write you explaining the basis for that decision. 

Discussions among ourselves and with you of your proposal for a sale in this 
area have indicated a number of worthwhile public benefits; they also have 
indicated that to obtain such benefits a new sawmill installation would be neces- 
sary. This latter fact, coupled with an already overinstalled milling capacity, 
has been the cause for considerable alarm to the citizens of Bend, Oreg., and other 
communities dependent on the timber resources of the Deschutes Forest. You 
have stated that the construction of a plant designed specifically to utilize the 
subalpine species of the westernmost portion of the Umpqua Forest should cause 
no real concern to the community of Bend, and this is the conclusion we, ourselves, 
have reached based on such study that we have been able to give your proposal. 
However, it is our feeling, in a matter of this kind which is likely to be subject 
to real controversy, that it is our obligation to delay action until such time as our 
consideration and study have been thorough enough to eliminate any question 
concerning the claims of protestants. We also feel that if our analysis of a 
proposal convinces us that it is sound and desirable, we should be able to explain 
it in such a way as to eliminate the objections of a majority of fairminded 
citizens in the protesting communities. We believe, therefore, that it is our obli- 
gation to withhold a saie in this area until such time as we have made a more 
thoroughgoing study and attempted to allay the fears of communities dependent 
on the timber supply of the Bend Working Circle. 

A further reason for our decision to postpone a sale in this area is that of 
priority in use of funds available to us for timber sales work. As you know, 
this region has a goal of reaching its full allowable cut as rapidly as possible and, 
in addition, of salvaging a maximum volume of timber that is now deteriorating 
because of windthrow and beetle killing. The timber in question is recognized 
as overmature and in need of cutting, but also as being relatively low in value. 
It seems to us that we have an obligation to carry out a sales program that will 
assure our full cut as well as needed salvage from more available and more valua- 
ble stands of timber before we commit any of our very limited resources to a 
sale in this area. 

I wish to assure you that we have been greatly interested in your proposal 
and mean to continue that interest, as well as to do such things during the 
coming season as we believe necessary to remove some of the uncertainties with 
which we are now confronted. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Hersert STONE, 
Regional Forester. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27, 1955. 


DECISION IN THE MATTER OF THE APPEAL OF THE L. & H. LUMBER Co. FroM THE 
DECISION OF REGIONAL FORESTER STONE REGARDING SALE OF HIGH-ALTITUDE, 
Sus-ALPINE TIMBER IN THE UMPQUA NATIONAL FoREsT, OREG. 


BACKGROUND 


On April 25, 1955, following negotiations over a period of several months, 
Regional Forester J. H. Stone, Portland, Oreg., addressed a letter to Mr. John H. 
Buchanan, Sutherlin, Oreg., in which Mr. Stone stated that decision had been 
reached not to offer a sale of approximately 75 million board-feet of sub-Alpine 
timber in the Diamond Lake District, Umpqua National Forest, this year. Mr. 
Stone recognized the desirability of initiating sales in this timber type. He 
pointed out, however, that the citizens of Band, Oreg., and other communities 
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dependent on the timber resources of the Deschutes National Forest objected to 
the proposal on the grounds that it would result in a new sawmill adjacent to 
the Deschutes area, which area now has an excess of installed sawmill capacity. 
Mr. Stone also pointed out that a decision to postpone the proposed sale olfering 
was based, in part, upon the need for utilizing available funds for marketing 
more rapidly deteriorating timber elsewhere. 


THE APPEAL 


On May 18, 1955, the L. & H. Lumber Co. appealed the decision of the regional 
forester to the Chief of the Forest Service. The appeal is well organized and wel! 
documented. It has been considered in its entirety. The appellant summarizes 
his conclusions as follows: 

“A. Extensive, positive public benefits will result from our proposal. 

“B. Delay in approval of our proposal, pending reconciliation of attitudes 
in Bend, in effect, rejects both our proposal and its concomitant opportunity for 
improved forest management. 

“C. It is not conceivable that the expenditure of $1,500 to complete the process- 
ing of this proposed sale and layout of roads will impede any other forest program 
in the region. 

“IT, The matter is ripe for decision.” 


THE PROPOSAL 


The proposal, which is described in considerable detail in the appellant’s 
brief and the exhibits attached thereto, is briefly described as follows: 

1. There is a large area of sub-Alpine timber (approximately 3 billion board- 
feet in the particular area under consideration and several times this much 
altogether in Washington and Oregon) which lies near the summit of the Cascade 
Range. This timber consists of mountain hemlock, noble fir, lodgepole pine, 
western white pine, and minor amounts of associated species. There has been 
to date practically no utilization of this timber type. Inventories probably are 
conservative and there has been only partial inclusion of this volume in calc 
lating allowable annual cuts of the working circles in which it occurs. 

2. This timber type is remote from existing sawmills at lower elevations an 
the area is largely undeveloped by adequate timber access roads. 

3. The logging season is short, perhaps not more than 4 to 5 months 

4. The timber contains considerable defect. Nearly half the logs will be of 
small diameter. Thus, ordinary sawmill operations would result in very poor 
utilization and would be of questionable economic soundness. Some more inten 
sive type of manufacture, which would utilize the sound portions of defective 
trees and logs is a prerequisite to development of this extensive resource. 

5. Logging operations in this type must recognize the need for fullest possible 
utilization and adequate cleanup of sale areas in order to reduce fire hazard 
following logging; must not unduly affect the scenic and recreational character 
of the area; and must be conducted with due regard to watershed conditions 
and the protection of water yields. 

6. The company has made studies of the area through a reputable firm of 
forest consultants. The company proposes to establish a utilization plant at 
Crescent Lake which would be especially designed to handle this type of timber 
The sawmill would consist of 2 sides, 1 of which would saw small, short logs, 
the other side would be a conventional 8-foot bandsaw for processing the larger 
logs. The plant would be equipped with a log barker and chipper. It is antici 
pated that a considerable volume of the timber not suitable for lumber would 
be processed into Alpha pulp chips for shipment by rail to an available market 
Large-scale logging operations would be conducted during the short logging 
season. Extensive cold decking would provide a supply of logs for winter opera 
tions of the plant. Dry kilns would be included. Practically yearlong operation 
is planned. The company estimates that an investment of more than $750,000 
would be required for plant and other improvements. 

7. The company has requested an initial sale offering, for competitive bidding, 
of 75 million board-feet located in the north Umpqua drainage of the Umpqua 
National Forest. They state that this is the minimum volume necessary to 
justify the planned investment in manufacturing plant and other improvements 
The company desires that the timber be advertised during the current operating 
season so that if they are the successful bidder they can get started on the con 
struction of the proposed plant and necessary logging roads. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


The May 18 appeal of the L & H Lumber Co. was acknowledged and in 
accordance with their request, a conference was held in Washington on June 
16, 1955, at which the company was represented by W. O. Kelsey and Leonard 
Netzorg. Following this discussion the Bend, Oreg., Chamber of Commerce was 
advised of the appeal and was invited to present its reasons for opposition to 
the proposed sale offering. This culminated in another meeting in Washington 
on July 19 which was attended by representatives of Bend and other protesting 
communities and also representatives of the L & H Lumber Co. 

The Bend representatives presented a mimeographed statement opposing the 
current offering of the proposed timber for sale on the following grounds: 

“1. This sale should not be made until after further study by the Forest 
Service. 

“2. If this sale were made and the successful bidder were the applicant, L & H 
Lumber Co., a threat to the welfare of the established communities depending 
upon processing of national forest timber would be created. These communi- 
ties are the established communities of Sisters, Redmond, Bend, LaPine, Gil- 
christ, and Crescent.” 

The Bend representatives stated that there is an installed sawmill capacity of 
192 million board-feet annually in the Bend-Sisters-Redmond-LaPine-Crescent 
area; that this capacity exceeds allowable annual cut of lands in the vicinity: 
that there had been, and is, some utilization of lodgepole pine, white fir and 
other species included in the proposed sale in the sawmills in the Deschutes 
communities; that the largest Bend mill was now installing a log barker and 
chipper to make pulp chips. They contended that the timber should be offered 
in small sales so that existing mills could bid on it. 

Representatives of L & H Lumber Co. countered by reemphasizing the need 
for a complete utilization plant near the timber. Both parties agreed that the 
timber would command only a low stumpage price and that log-hauling costs 
to the Bend area would be materially greater than to the proposed mill site at 
Crescent Lake. 

DECISION 


1. The regional forester and the Washington office staff agree that economic 
utilization of the extensive timber resource of the so-called subalpine type in 
Oregon and Washington is highly desirable as a means of increasing the allow- 
able annual cut from the national forests of the Pacific Northwest. 

2. There is also complete agreement in the Forest Service that the character 
of the timber requires specialized utilization designed to use the maximum 
possible percentage of defective trees, small logs, and mill waste. Furthermore, 
utilization of this extensive timber type will demand careful attention to many 
factors, including adequate disposal of logging slash, satisfactory regeneration 
of cut over areas, and protection of scenic and watershed values. 

3. The regional forester and the Washington office staff agree that the L & H 
Lumber Co. proposal appears to be economically sound. It appears also to meet 
the requirements expressed in point No. 2 above. 

4. The regional forester proposed delay in initiating this timber sale offering 
until the objections of the Deschutes National Forest communities could be 
given further study. The protesting communities have, at our request, made 
additional presentation of their case against early offering of this proposed 
sale. In my opinion, their objections are not sufficient to warrant further delay 
in offering the timber for sale. 

The regional forester, in April 1955, also felt that other higher priority needs 
existed for the use of available timber resource management funds during fiscal 
year 1956. I find, however, that the Forest Service is now in position to finance 
the added cost of preparing and offering this proposed sale in fiscal year 1956 
without undue interference with other high priority timber business. 

5. After careful consideration of all available facts, I have decided that the 
Forest Service will proceed with the preparation and advertising of approxi- 
mately 75 million board-feet of timber in the Diamond Lake district of the 
Umpqua National Forest as expeditiously as practicable. 


Rrcwarp EF. McArpiez, Chief. 

Senator Neusercer. I have some questions. 
In connection with this proposed Crescent Lake sale which Mr. Hoff- 
man introduced as an issue, Mr. Lund, does it not involve, if I am not 
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mistaken, a species of subalpine timber which, in the past, has not 
generally been at stake in the normal commercial sales; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. It involves largely mountain hemlock 
and Shasta fir, with a minor amount of white pine. It is in an area 
that he retofore has had no active cutting. 

Senator Nevprrcer. This type of timber in the past, or until very 
recently, or even until now, has not been used commercially to any 
substantial extent in our State / 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Senator Neusercer. Under the proposed terms of this sale, would 
this timber be sold at competitive bid ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, it would. 

Senator Neunpercer. Has there been any request, to your knowledge, 
under the L. & H. proposal that there be a negotiated sale or any 
other extraordinary situation applying to the method at which it 
would be sold ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. None at all. 

Senator Neupercer. In other words, if this timber is sold in the 
Crescent Lake area, the L. and H. firm can acquire that timber only 
if their bm is the highest received by the Forest Service. Is that 
correct, or 1s that wrong / 

Mr. ie np. That is correct. 

Senator Neupercer. I repeat that so that it is in the record. The 
L. & H. Co. cannot obtain this timber species at Crescent Lake unless 
the price which they offer to the Forest Service is the highest one you 
rece ie at this public sale ? 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. 

Senator Neusererr. There has never been any suggestion that it be 
a negotiated sale, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. We have no authority to make it on that 
basis. 

Senator Neusercer. I realize that. I wanted to know if that had 
ever been proposed under any extraordinary situation. If that sort 
of timber can be processed without doing damage to conservation or 
watershed values, is it not correct that it would provide new employ 
ment and new production in that particular area of the State of 
Oregon ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, I would say that that is accurate, and, furthermore, 
it would provide a new source of raw material for some of our pulp 
mills. Those species are suitable for Alpha pulp which is used in the 
sulphite process, and that is one reason that there is current interest 
in it. 

1 might explain that there are many chips produced from the residue 
from our Douglas-fir mills, but that Douglas-fir chip is not suitable 
for the sulphite process, and there is a relative scarcity of Alpha chips 
which are made from hemlock and white fir and used in the newsprint 
production and the sulphite process. 

So this would provide a new source of raw material for that type 
of mill. 

Senator Neusercer. In this particular area that is at stake in this 
Crescent Lake sale, there has been up until now, if I am not mistaken, 
a complete lack of logging or timber activity; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 
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Senator Neupercer. Mr. Chairman, right at this point in my ques- 
tioning of Mr. Lund and Mr. Stone, I wonder if I can make a brief 
affirmative statement in the record inasmuch as at least one Senator 
from Oregon was brought into the record by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

I should like to say that, in my opinion, this proposed sale in the 
Crescent Lake area whether to the L. & H. Lumber Co. or to anyone 
else who would be the high bidder, definitely would be in the public 
interest. For that reason, I am not sure whether my executive assist- 
ant was present or not when this discussion took place with the Chief. 
I hope he was, because I believe that this proposal would help in a 
State that definitely has been having economic troubles. I, myself, 
as a Senator from Oregon, talked to ‘the Chief of the Forest Berrien 
and I urged him to ms ake the sale based on three conditions. I do not 
have my letter here but I will be glad to have it entered into the record 
in Washington. 

As I remember the letter, I said it should be on three conditions: 

1) Of course, there should be competitive bidding, as, I believe Mr. 
Stone mentioned, was the usual way the Forest Service sells timber; 
(2) that it be consistent with watershed values and other duties im- 
pose 1 by law under the Forest Service; and (3) that the sale be con- 
sistent with the recreational opportunities which the Forest Service 
must offer to people who want to use our public forests. 

I would like to say this, further, Mr. Chairman, that as a Senator 
from Oregon and a citizen of Oregon, I have been concerned by the 
economic situation in our State. A report which I received in March 
from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue showed that between the 
years 1952 and 1954, Oregon had the largest total drop of Federal tax 
collections of any State in the Union with the sole exception of Wyo- 
ming. The drop in Oregon was somewhat over 15 percent whereas 
the op nationally was only about 1.5 percent. 

I feel in view of that economic situation that wherever employment 
of men and the providing of payrolls and the jobs and the taxes and 
the economic benefits which result from that employment can take 
place in our forests, without doing damage to watersheds and to recrea- 
tion and to conservation principles of our Federal forest agencies, that 
that should take place. I would regard myself derelict as a Senator 
from the State of Oregon if I did not urge every single bit of economic 
activity of that sort. In fact, it has been the policy of my office that 
whenever anybody came to our " office witha legitimate economic expan- 
sion in the State of Oregon which involved relations with the Federal 
agencies, that my staff and myself did all possible to urge and promote 
that activity regardless of the political affiliations or of the politica! 
activities in the last election of the people who came to us. I am going 
to continue to follow that course. 

That is the reason that I urged upon the Chief of the Forest Service 
the approval of this sale, as I say, consistent with the various stipula- 
tions that I mentioned in my letter, such as competitive bidding, and 
such as the conservation duties of the Forest Service. I want that for 
the record. 

I do not know what Mr. Hoffman is getting at regarding Senator 
Morse. I have not discussed that with Mr. Morse and the senior Sena- 
tor would have to answer that for himself, but that is the answer of the 
junior Senator from Oregon as to his interest in this. 
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I do not care who obtains the timber that is offered at Crescent Lake 
just so long as it can be processed consistent with conservation prin- 
ciples and provide jobs and that the Forest Service receives the maxi- 
mum price possible to the Government under your competitive bidding 
methods. 

I would just like to ask one other thing which has been called to my 
attention which I did not know. I understand that this timber had 
never before been considered commercially, or of commercial value; 
that it is not included in your inventory of possible commercial timber 
production for that particular forest. Is that right? Ido not know 
about that. 

Mr. Lunp. In large part it is correct. Some parts of it, I think, had 
been included within our definition of operable area, but the bulk of it 
had not. It is the sort of timber that will be picked up and which con- 
tributes to an increase in allowable cut when we make reinventories. 

Senator Neusercer. Up until now, it had not been included in you 
inventory ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Senator Neusercer. So that if it is done and it is put up for competi- 
tive sale its addition would provide some economic opportunities not 
heretofore budgeted or projected under your plans? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Senator Neunercer. Thank you very much. 

Representative Horrman. If it is all right, Mr. Chairman, I have 
another one, in view of the statement of Senator Neuberger. What 
the Senator stated—that is, as to his desire to assist the people of his 
State, his constituents—is undoubtedly true of every other Congress- 
man and Member of the Senate. I would consider any Member of 
the Congress derelict and unworthy of his office if he did not go to 
bat for the people of his district when convinced that their requests 
were reasonable and just. The Senator is not doing anything that I 
did not do since I have been down there so far as I had the ability 
to do it. 

The point I was raising was that this was a large long-term sale, 
Senator. I raised that because some who were talking about short- 
term sales want this one when it happens to be a big one. I was not 
critical. I think you would be derelict in your duty if you did not 
hustle. As a matter of fact, we are becoming constantly employed as 
errand boys. I do not resent th: at, when we can we try to do things for 
our people. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are the representatives of the people 
in Washington. They cannot come themselves so they write to us 
and we are glad to do it for them. 

Representative Horrman. If you do as I do, if your constituents 
complain, you hustle down there. 

Senator Neupercer. I am going to try to conclude as soon as I can, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask Mr. Lund and Mr. Stone a few questions about 
the public policy questions implicit in the Timothy Meadows situa- 
tion, if I may. 

(See also, pp. 966, 975, 980.) 

I would like to say that that whole situation puzzles me, for this 
reason: I still do not understand why the Portland General Electric 
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Co., in effect, was allowed to be the broker for the timber growing 
in their reservoir area rather than why that just was not put up, 
maybe divided into a number of parts, and put up at competitive 
sale. I just do not understand that and I wish you would explain 
it to me. 

Mr. Lunp. Well, it has been the customary way over the years of 
disposing of timber in that kind of situation where someone has in 
effect an occupancy permit. 

On these Federal power permits, actually we do not have too much 

control. They are given the permit to build the dam and, of course, 
they are required to pay for the timber and to meet other of our 
requirements over the years, and we have a regulation that was 
designed to take care of those ‘situations; it authorizes that we sell the 
timber, on the basis of an appraisal without advertisement, to anybody 
who has a permit or authority to occupy national forest lands. 

The same would be true on a power line right-of-way or a road 
right-of-way. If they have a right to occupy the land and it is 
necessary in their occupancy to dispose of or to destroy the timber, 
then we have the regulation that says we can make them the timber 
settlement. We give them the timber and require them to pay for it 
at the appraised price. We would not necessarily have to do it that 
way and we have had under consideration for some period of time 
here in this region, in view of the current situation, we demand for 
timber that we ought to get that changed somehow and on the two 
dams that are coming up on the Willamette Forest soon now, Hills 
and Cougar Creeks which are to be built by the Army Engineers, we 
definitely planned to sell it in the regular way. The Army engineers 
do not want to take a settlement anyway. 

Senator Neunercer. In other words, on Hills Creek and Cougar 
the timber in that reservoir area will be put up for competitive sale 
by commercial timber operators just as though it were any other sale? 

Mr. Lunp. We are going to try that. That involves some prob- 
lems—I hope you will appreciate that—because of the time limits. 
In an ordinary sale that we make, the district does not make time of 
the essence; in other words, there is no penalty if they do not get it 
out within the 2 years specified. In these sales, because of the time 
limits imposed by dam construction, we will have to make time of the 
essence and devise some way of having a penalty for nonperformance, 
which, in itself, will tend to make the same more risky, and the opera- 
tor perhaps cannot afford to bid as much. 

Senator Neusercer. I am glad that you do intend to do that on the 
Army engineers’ projects. 

I want to ask a couple more questions on the Timothy Meadows. I 
have this memorandum prepared by Mr. Hiatt, of the Forest Service. 

Why, for example, on these sales did the Douglas-fir in the smaller 
sale go for $12.30 per thousand, whereas it went for $4.30 a thousand 
in the larger sale? I do not understand that 3-to-1 difference in 
the appraised price on that. 

Mr. Lunp. The smaller sale was the timber on the road right-of- 
way at a lower elevation, higher quality timber, and a shorter dis- 
tance from market; so it was appraised out at a higher price. 
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Senator Neupercer. I was curious about the price at which the 
Portland General Electric sold the cold deck logs. Even if I am not 
an expert on this, I have to ask you: Does not that seem like an 
omiaiie low price, $32 per thousand feet of Douglas-fir, pine, and 
western larch in a cold due *k, after it has been trans sported down, and 
so on; is that not a low price? 

Mr. Lunp. Not when you consider the time when that was sold 
and also you have to consider the quality. Timothy Meadows is at 
a fairly high elevation and the quality is not as good as lower eleva- 
tions. It is a long haul. I expect it is an 80-mile truck haul to 
Columbia River. 

Senator Neusercer. From the cold deck where they were decked ? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. Do you know who bought those logs from the 
Portland General Electric Co. ? 

Mr. Lunn. Well, the supervisor of the Mount Hood Forest is here. 
He may be able to tell us that. 

Mr. Orson. Fernandez Logging Co. 

Senator Nrupercer. That is a long-established operation in the 
Mount Hood area ? 

Mr. Otson. No: it is not. 

[am Lloyd Olson, supervisor of the Mount Hood. 

Fernandez is a relatively new operator in the area. He is a rather 
small operator. I think this is his biggest job. 

Senator Nreupercer. Does that price that he paid for that cold 
deck seem a reasonable one, neither too high nor low, Mr. Olson? 

Mr. Orson. Considering the length of the haul and the quality of 
timber. He has about a $12 a thousand hauling cost. He also has to 
build roads into those cold decks. 

Senator Nrupercer. He has to build roads into the cold deck. 
That was what I wanted to get. Thank you very much. 

| want to say before Mr. Stone and Mr. Lund leave that I appre- 
ciate their cooperation. I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I 
was born in this State and brought up here, and my family has lived 
here a good many years, and of all the Federal agencies that I have 
dealt with, as a journalist and writer and as a member of the State 
legislature, I have as much respect for the United States Forest Serv- 
ice as for any other agency. We may not agree with every policy but 
my general impression of Mr. Stone and Mr. Lund and their associates 
is that they are a high type of career servants who are trying to do 
a very good job under difficult circumstances, and I think, in general, 
that our Federal forests, which are national forests under them rather 
than under any other agency in this region, are in very good and very 
honest hands. Thank you very much. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. I would like to have the L. & H. file which 
the gentleman said he had. Do you have that file? 

Mr. Lunn. I have the decision. 

Representative Horrman. I would like to have that made a part 


ot thie res ord. 
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Representative Cuuporr. The decisions at the local office and the 
other decisions were made part of the record. 

Representative Horrman. And the application for the sale that was 
filed with your Department. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have other documents? 

Representative Horrman. Did you not say that somebody applied 
to have the timber put up for sale? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That was in writing? 

Mr. Lunp. Verbally. 

Representative Horrman. You said it had been made over a year 
before. You said there was an application in March; did you? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is what I want. 

Representative Cuvporr. I think, if I can bring the record up to 
date, he said that he did not have anything except the two decisions 
and that the rest of the file was in Washingon. 

Representative Horrman. You have a file in here; do you not? 

Mr. Lunn. We have a file this thick. 

Representative Horrman. Let me go through it this noon. I want 
part of it. That will shorten it. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right. 

Representative Horrman. Something was said here about the 
various prices, the information that fir was sold at one place for a 
price named and in another place. Does that give you any idea un- 
less you know all the circumstances as to whether an adequate price 
was obtained in either case? Do you not have to know all the sur- 
rounding circumstances ? 

Mr. Lunp. Certainly. 

Representative Horrman. So that the bare figures on a report do 
not mean anything, do they ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Senator Neusercer. Just to correct one thing which I asked, I 
understand that the Timothy Meadows memorandum was made «@ 
part of the record 2 days ago, so revoke my request. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, that copy is already in 
the record. 

Let us withdraw it from the record so that we do not print it twice. 

Mr. Lanigan wants to ask for some documents. 

Mr. Lanican. We had some testimony on how cruise commitments 
and how scale estimates cut out, and I understand you have three 
documents on your research: (1) is a memorandum of August 29, 
1955, on cruising and scaling; (2) is table 6 from your 1951 mill studies 
on southern Oregon Douglas-fir; and (3) is a 1953 research paper on 
long and short logs. 

Mr. Stonz. Mr. Lanigan, will you give us a letter stating what you 
want specifically ? 

Representative Cruporr. I think that is part of their regulations 
that you have to make the request in writing; so will you give them the 
letter ? 

Mr. Lanican. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. You will get a letter from the commit- 
tee. 

(See also, p- 1415.) 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. 0., February 20, 1956. 
Hon. JaMes E. Murray, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR Murray: In response to your letter of February 10 we are 
glad to enclose two copies each of— 

1. Table 6: Summary of log volume and lumber grade recovery for all study 
logs—Kogap Lumber Co. 

2. Lumber: Grade Recovery From Oregon Coast type Douglas-fir. Research 
Paper No. 3, Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, May 
1952, 

8. Long Logs or Short Logs With the Scribner Scale by Staebler, reprinted 
from the Timberman, August 1953. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHArD E. McArp ie, Chief, 
By Howarp HopkKIns. 
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FEDERAL TIMBER 


[Reprinted from the Timberman, Portland, Oreg., August 1953] 
Long Locs or Snort Logs WITH THE ScRIBNER SCALE 
By George R. Staebler, Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station 


How many board-feet are in the logs of a tree by the Scribner log rule? This 
question cannot be answered unless it is also specified what length logs are to be 
eut from the tree. The Scribner log rule, commonly used in the Pacific North- 
west, makes no allowance for taper unless the scaled log is 42 feet long or longer. 
The part of the log that lies outside the scaled cylinder, taper, is a greater 
proportion of the total volume in long logs than in short logs. Hence, the 
scaled volume of a tree may be increased by cutting shorter logs from it. 

Some of the wood that lies outside the scaled cylinder may actually be used. 
Seribner, in making his rule, assumed that only the cylinder could be made into 
usable lumber. Undoubtedly, when the rule was made this was largely true; 
but today, taper sawing, the use of gang saws, the making of veneer, the increas- 
ed market for short lengths, and other improved utilization and marketing 
practices make more and more of the taper wood actually usable. 

The difference between the log scale and the board-feet actually recovered is 
termed overrun (or underrun in those rare cases where sawed volume is less than 
log scale). Overrun is partly due to utilization of taper and partly to better, 
or different sawing practice than is assumed by the log rule. That part of over- 
run due to utilization of taper is greater for longer logs and logs of smaller di- 
ameter, as is shown by table 1, which compares the Scribner rule with the In- 
ternational rule. The international rule assumes 1 inch of taper in each 8 
feet of length and scales the log in 4-foot sections. It also assumes somewhat 
better sawing practices. The difference between the Scribner and the inter- 
national rule approximates the overrun for the more efficient sawmills. 

With today’s increased values, all the way from trees to boards, a means of 
scaling tree volume independent of log-length is desirable. Log prices must 
be based on the amount of material recoverable in the final product—log scale 
plus overrun. Hence, under the Scribner rule, long logs are worth more than 
short logs, and log prices are, in fact, often fixed to reflect this difference in 
value. Usually prices are quoted for long logs (24 feet or longer), with some 
fixed deduction for shorter logs. 

Although such a price schedule has the effect of paying the producer a price 
based on lumber recovery, it seldom reflects the difference in scale accurately. 
A preferable system would be to use a log scale that would always give the 
same volume to a tree regardless of the length of logs cut from it. One price 
could then be quoted per unit of volume. Buyer and seller would talk in the 
same terms and neither would need to convert the scale or price to determine 
the most advantageous log length. 

Such a scale would be especially desirable for young growth trees. As long 
as the woods provide large, high-grade logs from virgin stands the scaling in- 
consistencies are of less consequence. Rate of taper in old growth trees is uni- 
form and occurs mostly in the unmerchantable part of the trees. Logs from 
young growth trees, on the other hand, have highly variable rates of taper. Such 
trees are utilized well up into the tops where taper is large. Furthermore, taper 
varies greatly from stand to stand, depending on tree height. For these rea- 
sons, a long-log scale usually does not represent fairly the volume actually in 
young growth trees. Long-log scale may also contribute to poor utilization in 
such stands. For example, an 8-inch, 32-foot log has so little scale (70 board 
feet Dec. C) that the temptation may be to leave it in the unused top of the 
tree. Yet, scaled as two 16-foot logs it could contain more than 100 board feet 
(figuring 3 inches taper in the top 16 feet). 


NEW SCALE ON TAPER LENGTH 


As long as the Scribner rule is used, the only way to get a more nearly ac- 
curate scale is to cut short logs so that a higher proportion of the taper is scaled. 
This raises another question: “Just how much increase in scale may be expected 
by cutting short logs rather than long ones?” ‘The increase may be determined 
by scaling a run of logs as both long and short logs but this would have to be 
done for each stand—perhaps each setting. A more generally useful scheme 
would be to determine theoretical scale based on assumed rates of taper and 


logs of given length. 
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Such a log rule may be easily built up from the formula version of the Scrib- 
ner rule. This formula, fitted to the published scale of 16-foot logs, is 
V=.79D’—2D—4, where V is volume in board feet and D is diameter of the 
log in inches. The formula approximates the published volumes very closely 
and has the advantage of even, logical increases in volume from diameter to 
diameter and length to length of log. One-sixteenth the volume given by the 
formula may be taken as the contents of a 1-foot section and the volume of logs 
of any length may be computed by multiplying this figure by the length of log. 
If a rate of taper is assumed, another equation may be written giving the volume 
of a log of any length as though the log were cut in two and the two logs scaled 
separately. Having this equation, the percentage difference between short-log 
and long-log scale may be computed. For example, a 32-foot log 12 inches 
in diameter that tapers 1 inch in 8 feet, scales 209 board feet if it is bucked 
and scaled as 2 logs. Conventional! scale would be 172 board feet, so the short- 
log scale is 21.5 percent greater than the long-log scale. 


TABLE 1.—Difference between Scribner and International Rates as an illustra- 
tion of overrun 








16-foot logs 32-foot logs 
Log diameter, peep aenyn eye menenane aeeroenmee | ee = — 
inches, International,| Difference, Scribner, International,| Diff f 
board-feet | percent | board-feet board-feet perce! 
i 
5 Sabon 31 | 39 26 61 103 69 
oe of 42 | 51 21 R4 131 56 
10 bbacusi 55 65 18 110 162 47 
ll er 70 80 14 139 1% 41 
12 want = 86 97 13 172 233 3 
13 104 115 1] 207 73 32 
Duckie Jas >t 123 | 136 1] 246 316 28 
15 Jaiididnlitaccbad 144 } 157 Q 288 363 2t 
16 166 18] y 332 413 24 
17 oa es 190 205 8 381 406 22 
18 — 216 232 7 $32 522 21 
19 ‘ 243 260 7 4863 581 20 
Tei a 272 200 7 544 44 18 
21 . ee 302 321 6 605 710 17 
22 é ‘ 334 354 6 669 779 16 
23... aah sully 368 388 | 5 736 851 L¢ 
ie % een 403 424 5 806 926 15 
cknataies oa 440 | 462 | 5 880 1, 004 14 
1 Scribner volume by the formula, V=(.79D24D-4).0625L where D= Diamete mall end of 1 

L=length. 


Here, then, is a convenient expression of the increases to be expected from 
cutting short logs. Percentage differences computed in this manner for four 
rates of taper are presented in table 2. 

This table may be used to estimate the difference between long- and short-log 
scale for a run of logs, or even to estimate the difference to be expected in stand- 
ing timber. [Tor these uses, the dimensions of the average log and the average 
taper must be known or estimated. For example, suppose 100 long logs have 
been scaled; total seale is 12,200 board-feet. Hence, the average log has 122 
board-feet. The scale sheet shows that the average length of log is 32 feet. 
Interpolation into tables giving log volumes by Scribner formula, as in table 1, 
shows that such a log must have a diameter of 10.4 inches. Taper is estimated 
to be 1 inch in 8 feet. Table 2 shows that a log 32 feet long and 10.4 inches 
in diameter, and having a taper of 1 inch in 8 feet, would scale 27 percent more as 
two 16-foot logs than as one 32-foot log. Hence, the short-log scale of the 100 logs 
may be estimated at 12,200 times 1.27 or 15,494 board-feet. A short-log scale so 
computed is less than International so that a mill overrun is still usually possible. 
The overrun will, however, be closer to that expected for 16-foot logs than for 
32-foot logs. 

The table shows that small changes in average diameter, length, or taper cause 
substantial changes in percent difference. If the log dimensions are not known 
exactly, it is well to allow 3 or 4 percentage points tolerance in the tabular 
differences for small diameter logs, and 1 or 2 percentage points for large 
diameter logs. 
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TABLE 2.—Increase in scaled volume when long logs are bucked and scaled as 
2 short logs 


} 


l bh in Taper 1 in n Taper 1 inch in Taper 1 inch it 
> foet 8 feet 9 feet 10 feet 
Lé buckin 
| | | { | 
28 P| Se 28 | 32 x 28 32 B iosted Be 
| | 
I ent 
c “we oa | 
SE RS ae 42 18 | 2 36 41} 45 32 34 39 28} 31 
) { 39 45 29 8 26 29 “i 23 26 
) 8 33 7 25 28 31 22 24 27 20 22 2 
11 2 29 32 1 24) 27 18 22 2 16 19 2 
12 2 2 28 19 22 24 17 19 22 15 i7 19 
} 23 25 17 19 22 17 1 13 15 17 
14 8 20 3 is » 14 15 18 12 14 l 
5 19 21 14 16 19 12 14 16 | 11 | 12 1f 
l 18 2 13 15 17 ll 13 15 | 10 | 12 13 
7 { 18 12 14 16 11 12 14 10 ll 12 
18 3 1 17 11 13 15 10 1! 13 9 10 4 
19 12 14 16 11 12 14 } ll 12 8 10 l 
iccinditianniapipasiiesemidaieabaneGanaie 2 13 15 10 11 13 9 1; 5 9 
2 l 13 14 10 11 12 8 10 11 8 9 
22 ) 12 13 9 10 12 8 9 10 7 8 9 
OO i tan tol ecmeerinals ‘i 0 11 13 8 10 11 8 9 | 10 7 8 9 
24 9 11 12 & 4 10 7 x 9g 6 7 Ss 
ee aS 9 10 12 ~ 9 i 7 8 9 | 6 | 7 | 8 


TABLE 3.—Average taper and average diameter of log that may be expected when 
cutting trees of given average diameter breast high and merchantable height 





A verag Number of 32-foot logs in average tree 
ctu 
eas Ve I Diameter 
nt saw 2 of 52-1008 l 1% 134 2 2% | 2 284 > 4 a 
trees lo logs 
es board-feet inches 
Feet per inch of taper 
2 74 S 10.0 
89 9,2 6.7 |10.0 
i4 105 98 | 7.5 110.0 
i 118 10.3 | 6.0) 8.0 110.0 
t 136 10.9 | 6.7 | 8.3 |10.0 | 
17 15 ll 7.1 8 6 110.0 | 
ls 172 12.0 | 6.2 | 7.5 | 8.8 {10.0 | | 
19 192 12.6 7 | 7.8 | 8.9 |10.0 | 
ye 214 13.2 7.0 | 8.0 | 9.0 (10.0 | 
2 238 13.8 | 16.71) 7.6186) 9.5 |10.5 | 
22 258 14.3 6.4 | 7.3 | 8.2} 9.1 |10.0 | 
23 28 14.9 7.0} 7.8 | 8.7), 9.6] 10.4 
24 310 15.5 6.7 | 7.5 | 8.3 | 9.2 10.0 
| } 


Taper, especially, is likely to be difficult to estimate, but may be determined 
accurately from careful measurements on sample logs. In measuring logs, only 
the small end and middle diameters would be meaured if the log were actually 
bucked and scaled as two logs; hence these two measurements are the important 
ones. Mid-diameters, however, are difficult to measure on unbucked logs because 
bark thickness must somehow be determined to get diameters inside bark. Taper 
for the entire log, as the difference between large- and small-end diameters, 
may be used without serious error for all except butt logs. Taper is usually 
abnormally large in the first 16 feet of a tree, and if large- and small-end diam- 
eters are measured on long butt logs, the result will be an overestimate of rate 
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of ta} On these logs the mid-diameter inside bark must somehow be measured 
and taper in the top half of the log computed. 

For standing timber, table 3 may be used as a guide to average taper and siz 
of log. Here the average diameter breast high of trees to be utilized for logs a1 
the average number of logs per tree must be known or estimated. In making this 
table. it was assumed that the 16-foot form class of the trees averages SO and 


that utilization is to an 8-inch top for trees under 20 inches diameter breast high 
For trees over 20 inches, minimum top is one-half the scaling diameter of 
butt 16-foot log.” Taper and size of average log read from this table may be used 
to re he expected difference between long- and short-log scale from table 2. 


The Puget Sound Research Center has checked both the differences betwee 
long-log and short-log scales and the tables presented in this article on the M« 
leary Experimental Forest at McCleary, Wash., a cooperative experimenta 
forest owned by the Simpson Logging Co. The 55-year-old trees on this forest 
are being thinned by a small operator under the supervision of the research 





center In one sale, 273.000 board-feet were marked and harvested, to be pair 
for on the basis of short-log scale, although long logs were cut and scaled. The 


average diameter breast high of the marked trees was 15.8 inches. Such a tree 
in this stand will contain two 82-foot logs. Table 3 indicates that the average 
52-foot log cut would be 10.8 inches in diameter and the average taper would b« 
1 inch in 10 feet. Table 2 shows that short-log scale would exceed long-log 
scale by 20 percent. As a check, a sample of 149 long logs from the operation 
were scaled as long logs and again scaled after they were bucked into short 
logs at the millsite. Actual difference between the 2 scales in this sample was 
19.7 percent. 

In another check on 27 felled and bucked trees in 40- to 45-year-old, more open 
timber on the same forest, an actual overrun difference of 24 percent was found 
Average dimensions of the trees measured were 15.5 inches diameter breast high 
and 1%, 32-foot logs. Using the tables as before shows that the expected scale 
difference would be 23 percent. 

The Scribner log rule makes no allowance for taper, hence the scale volume 
of a long log may be increased by cutting it into two or more short logs. For 
small logs with relatively fast taper, the difference in scale is surprisingly great. 
Young growth stands, which yield logs with these very characteristics, are 
usually severely penalized in volume if made into long logs and scaled as such 

A log rule may be constructed that shows the volume of long logs as though 
they were cut and scaled as two logs. Such a rule depends on rate of taper, as 
well as conventional measures of diameter and length. Using this rule, a per- 
centage-difference table was constructed to show how much short-log scale ex- 
ceeds long-log scale. This article presents a table of these differences for each 
of four different rates of taper. These tables may be used to predict increase in 
scale from long to short logs when the log of average dimensions is known. If 
for standing trees, another table is given to show average taper and size of log 
based on average tree cut. 

The tables presented have been checked in actual practice on the McCleary 
Experimental Forest and have been found to work well. 


Mr. Cuvporr. We requested of the Forest Service witnesses their 
problems concerning where timber was blocked and they gave us a 
complete analysis of that. I am offering that for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


DESCHUTES NATIONAL FOREST 


No. 1 


Name of area: Rock Springs Road area. 

Located in: Sisters Ranger District. 

Approximate area : 6,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 42 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain 0.6 mile of road right-of-way from Brooks-Scanlon, 
Inc. Negotiations are to be consummated in 1955 and a sale is planned for 
1956. 





These limits of utilization are the same as used in Board-foot Volume Tables for 16- 
Foot Logs, by James W. Girard and Donald Bruce. 
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Name of area: Abbott Butte Road area. 

Located in: Sisters Ranger District. 

Approximate area : 5,500 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 38.5 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 1 mile of road right-of-way from Brooks-Scanlon, 
Inc. Negotiations are to be completed in 1955 and a sale is planned in 1956. 


No. 3 


Name of area: Santiam Pass Road area. 

Located in: Sisters Ranger District. 

Approximate area : 5,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 35 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 4 miles of road right-of-way over an existing road 
owned and constructed by Brooks-Scanlon, Ine. 


No. 4 


Name of area: Granite Butte Road area. 

Located in: Sisters Ranger District. 

Approximate area : 5,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 35 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: 144 miles of road right-of-way to be secured from Brooks- 
Seanlon, Inc. Negotiations are to be completed by 1957 with a 40 million sale 
to be made the same year. 

No. 5 


Name of area: Dugout Lake Road area. 

Located in: Sisters Ranger District. 

Approximate area : 6,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 42 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain 1.2 miles of road right-of-way from Brooks-Scanlon, 
Ine. Job to be done in 1955. 


No. 6 


Name of area: Sink Creek area. 

Located in: Crescent ranger district. 

Approximate area: 18,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 126 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain rights-of-way from Crown-Zellerbach Corp. for a 
network of approximately 24 miles of road needed to manage and harvest the 
timber in the Sink Creek Basin. It is hoped that negotiations can be completed 
in 1955, with the first timber sale to be made in 1956. 


No. 7 


Name of area: Brooks-Scanlon exchange areas. 

Located in: Sisters ranger district. 

Problems resolved: A large majority of the right-of-way problems in the 
Sisters checkerboard area have been resolved over the past several years through : 
a series of land exchanges and by reason of provisions of said land-exchange 
agreements that required the proponent to convey rights-of-way over road sys- 
tems used to log the exchange and selection timber. 


No.8 


Name of area: Trout Creek Road area. 

Located in: Sisters ranger district. 

Problem resolved: After considerable negotiation and delay, a mile of raw land 
right-of-way was obtained from Brooks-Scanlon. As a condition of securing 
easement, the Forest Service issued “stipulations of ingress and egress” to the 
company, authorizing it to use the Forest Service Trout Creek Road system. 
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No.9 


Name of area: Arnold Ice Cave Road area. 

Located in: Fort Rock ranger district. 

Problem resolved: A right-of-way was obtained for approximately 2 miles of 
Brooks-Seanlon, Inec., existing logging road after prolonged negotiation. The 
right-of-way obtained connected approximately 40 miles of access road to the 
main highway and made possible the 47-million-foot cinder-cone timber sale. 


No. 10 


Name of area: Metolius River area. 

Located in: Sisters ranger district. 

Problem resolved: Road rights-of-way have been obtained from Leonard 
Lundgren Lumber Co. across two sections of land for extension of the Metolius 
River Road. 

No. 11 


Name of area: Crescent-Chemult area. 

Located in: Crescent ranger district. 

Approximate area: 347 mining claims with an acreage of 24,092 acres. 

Approximate total volume: 123 million board-feet. 

Nature of problems: In a general area between Crescent and Chemult there 
are over 347 pumice placer claims. Efforts have not been made to make sales 
in this area. When sales are programed, considerable difficulty will be encoun- 
tered in securing rights-of-way across the claims and in getting release of timber. 
Bonneville Power Administration has a powerline authorized through the area. 
BPA has taken action to invalidate a number of the mining claims traversed by 
the powerline. As yet their invalidation action has not been adjudicated. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


This forest is being rapidly developed with a permanent network of access 
roads. The topography and terrain is favorable for making very light sanitation- 
salvage-type sales that naturally develop a maximum mileage of road in relation 
to volume sold. By the end of the 5-year period there will exist over 1,000 miles 
of satisfactory access roads, leaving approximately 650 miles to build to complete 
the ultimate system. The remaining mileage is largely in the back country, where 
ownership is predominantly public. There remains a number of smaller right-of- 
way cases to handle, but it can be stated that major rights-of-way needs have 
been obtained, except for the mining-claim problem enumerated in No. 11 above. 





GIFFORD PINcHOT NATIONAL Forest 


No. 1 


Name of area: Silver Creek area. 

Located in: Randle working circle. 

Approximate area: 15,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 525 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Land is in a checkerboard ownership pattern. St. Regis 
Paper Co. and West Fork Timber Co. have wanted to retain control of their 
private road system. They have not been interested in buying national forest 
timber. A problem in coordinating silvicultural cutting practices exists. Rights- 
of-way negotiations are underway. It is expected that it will take considerable 
time to satisfactorily resolve the problem to both parties’ mutual interest. 


No. 2 


Name of area: Green River and Quartz Creek area. 
Located in: Spirit Lake and Randle working circles. 
Approximate area: 24,000 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 900 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Land is in a checkerboard ownership pattern. Will re- 
quire expensive access roads across Weyerhaeuser and United States Plywood 
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land to reach area. Considerable difficulty is anticipated in securing nu sary 
rights-of-way. About 10 miles of rights-of-way are needed for the main access 
road. Quartz Creek is also covered with mining claims that will present a diffi- 
‘ult problem. It has been impossble to determine the location of the minin 
laims as they are merely filed in the county records as “within St. Helens Min- 
ing District.” 


o 


No. 3 and 3A 


Name of area: Spirit Lake area. 

Located in: Spirit Lake working circle. 

Approximate area: 15,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 500 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Necessary to secure satisfactory rights-of-way from 
Weyerhaeuser Timber C Present plans contemplate land for land consolida- 
tion exchanges with principle private land owners as a means of resolving right- 
of-way needs. 


No. 4 

Name of area: Lewis River area. 

Located in: Lewis River working circle. 

Approximate area: 128,100 acres of national-forest land. 

\pproximate total volume: 6.1 billion board-feet. 

Nature of problem: The main access road of approximately 15 miles in length 
is controlled by Harbor Plywood. Intensive negotiations were carried on for 
the past several years. The Forest Service was unable to obtain a right-of-way 
satisfactory to meet multiple-purpose needs, although Harbor Plywood was will- 
ing to convey restrictive rights of use of their road. The region recommended 
to the Chief that either a parallel road be built or that the Government condemn 
the private road facility. Because of an unresolved question concerning the 
height of proposed Swift Creek power dam, the Chief decided that a final decision 
be postponed until it is definitely known where and how high the power dam will 
be. Over a year has elapsed and still the power company is not in a position to 
advise what their final plans will be. In any event, the flow line will inundate 
the existing private road which follows the bottom of the valley. The cost of 
building an access road above the flow line is many times greater than the cost 
of the present road. 

This case is a good example of the impact that power withdrawals have on 
national forest management and administration. 

Temporary rights-of-way have been obtained for restricted use of the existing 
private road until the public access road is constructed. 


No. 5 


Name of area: Brush Creek area. 

Located in: Wind River working circle. 

Approximate area: 5,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 175 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Difficulty in obtaining rights-of-way. A federally con- 
structed access road is proposed into this drainage to salvage beetie-infested 
timber. Road costs in relation to timber values are high making it desirable to 
build the road with appropriated funds. The road crosses Several private 
owners, a few of which have been unreasonable in their demands. 


No. 6 


Name of area: White Salmon area. 

Problem resolved: A difficult right-of-way problem was resolved in 1954, mak- 
ing it possible to commence construction of the important White Salmon River 
access road with appropriated funds. Early access was needed to salvage beetle- 
infested timber. 







No. 7 






Name of area: Woods Creek road area. 

Vroblem resolved: A right-of-way was resolved in 1954 after over a year of 
negotiation with United States Plywood. An access road and major bridge over 
the Cispus River is being built. This route will make timber in the Iron Creek 
and the head of Clear Creek (in the Lewis River drainage) accessible to State 
Highway No. 5 at Randle. 
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No. 8 
Name of area: Cispus River area. 
Problem resolved: A right-of-way across unpatented mining claims was ob 
tained by condemnation action in 1950. This right-of-way made it possible 


evelop the Cispus River road system. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


In addition to the above major problems, this forest has numerous minor right 
of-way problems to resolve. It is known that 72 right-of-way negotiations will 
have to be consummated as a part of the next 5-year sale program. Mining 
claims have been a problem in the Randle, Spirit Lake, and Canyon Creek work- 
ing circles. It is estimated that there are 440 mining claims on the forest, 
totaling 8,800 acres. These claims tie up approximately 1,203 million board-feet 
of timber. 





Mount’ Hoop NATIONAL FOREST 


No. 1 


Name of area: Mill Creek area. 
Located in: East side working circle. 
Approximate acreage: 9,000 acres of national forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 90 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Secure 1 mile of road right-of-way from the city of The 
Dalles. Sale is planned for 1955. 
No. 2 


Name of area: Little Badger Creek area. 

Located in: East Side working circle. 

Approximate acreage: 28,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 280 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure about 4 miles of road right-of-way from several 
small owners. Wasco County will assist in getting the needed rights-of-way, 
and no problems are expected. It is planned to make a sale in this area in 1957. 


No. 3 


Name of area: Herman Creek area. 

Located in: Hood River working circle. 

Approximate acreage: 10,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 170 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 1 mile of road right-of-way from one small owner. 
sale is planned in this drainage in 1957. 


’ 
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No. 4 


Name of area: Dog Creek area. 

Located in: Hood River working circle. 

Approximate acreage: 3,500 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume; 59.5 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure about 2 miles of road right-of-way from one small 
owner. No sales are planned in this drainage in the next 5 years. 


No. 5 


Name of area: Bull Run watershed area. 

Located in: Clackamas-Sandy working circle. 

Approximate area: 138,000 acres of national forest iand. 

Approximate total volume: 4 billion board-feet. 

Nature of problem: City of Portland watershed. There is no statutory prohi- 
bition against cutting of national forest timber in this watershed. The city has 
strenuously objected to any timber cutting. The Forest Service is currently 
studying and making plans for timber cutting with the objective of securing the 
city’s approval of such plans. An important public relations job must be accom 
plished to sell this program. 
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No. 6 


Name of area: Molalla River area. 

Located in: Clackamas-Sandy working circle. 

Approximate area: 8,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 280 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: National forest land in this watershed lies above and be- 
hind an extensive ownership of private forest land. The only access roads in the 
vicinity are owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Crown-Zellerbach, and others. 
It is approximately 18 miles from the national forest boundary over the private 
logging roads to the nearest public road. Arrangements were made to haul 
logs from 1 small salvage sale over the private road at a cost of 25 cents per 
thousand board-feet per mile. The BLM has a semirental type agreement with 
the private owners for removal of O. and C. timber over a period of 20 years. 
National forest timber represents such a small proportion of the total timber in 
the watershed that it will be impractical to try to buy an interest in the private 
road. It was thought at one time that the most logical solution to this problem 
would be to trade out of the area. It has been determined that this is not 
possible in the O. and C. Forest Service exchange. Considerable engineering and 
economic analysis work will be necessary to determine the best means of providiug 
access to this area. 


No. 7 


Name of area: Big Bottom power withdrawal area. 

Located in: Clackamas-Sandy working circle. 

Nature of problem: A power withdrawal on the main Clackamas River creates 
a difficult administrative problem. The most logical location for the main 
stem access road is along the valley floor which is included in the power with- 
drawal area. To locate the main road above the possible flow line would result 
in a considerable increase in construction cost and in higher log hauling costs. 
Over a period of years this difference in cost would be a sizable sum. If the 
road is built in the bottom and is later inundated the Government would lose the 
construction cost investment. The situation is such that the Government may 
lose no matter which choice is made in locating the road. Since there is no 
assurance as to when the dam may be built, it has been decided to construct the 
initial road on the most logical location, which is in the bottom. 


No. 8 


Name of area: Green Point Creek area. 

Located in: Hood River working circle. 

Problem resolved: The Forest Service has acquired from Oregon Lumber Co. 
8 miles of the company’s former private road system. 


No. 9 
Name of area: Lake Branch area. 
Located in: Hood River working circle. 
Problem resolved: The Forest Service has acquired from Oregon Lumber Co. 
4 miles of the company’s former private road system. 


No. 10 


Name of area: Blue Ridge area. 

Located in: Hood River working circle. 

Problem resolved: The Forest Service has acquired from Oregon Lumber Co. 
3 miles of the company’s private road system. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The forest has acquired several other smaller rights-of-way during recent 
years. The Mount Hood forest is in a very favorable position from a right-of-way 
access standpoint. Except for the Molalla watershed area, the few rights-of-way 
that remain to be obtained are relatively simple. The biggest hurdle in reaching 
the allowable cut is the need for construction of an extensive network of main 
line access roads into virgin areas. 
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OLYMPIC NATIONAL FOREST 


No. 1 


Name of area: Hamma Hamma River area. 

Located in: Quilcene working circle. 

Approximate acreage : 40,900 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 900 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: The existing roads into the drainage are low service admin- 
istrative-type roads. The most logical and economical route for the permanent 
main access road is to closely parallel the Hamma Hamma River. Location of 
such a route was made 2 years ago. Overa year has elapsed in negotiating with 
the Hamma Hamma Logging Co. for a right-of-way. Negotiations are continu 
ing. In addition, negotiations have been carried on with the State of Washing- 
ton and a purchaser of State timber concerning the use of a road built by the 
purchaser on State land. The road across State land occupies the only location 
through a narrow defile. A salvage sale is being made in Cabin Creek this spring 
that can be hauled over the administrative road. It is desirable to start making 
sales in this drainage to keep from concentrating cutting in localized areas in the 
working circle. 


No. 2 


Name of area: Deadman Hill area. 

Located in: Soleduck working circle. 

Approximate acreage: 2,500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 105 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 2.9 miles of road rights-of-way from 4 different 
parties. The parties are Milwaukee Land Co., Rayonier, Inc., State of Washing- 
ton, and P. Bloedel. Negotiations commenced in 1955. 


No. 3 


Name of area: Raft River area. 

Located in: Quinault working circle. 

Problem resolved: After several years of negotiations, permanent easements 
for a road right-of-way were obtained from several Indians of the Quinault Tribe 
for the Raft River access road. This road serves as the principal access to the 
Matheny block of this working circle. The road has been in use for several years, 
but it was built under a temporary permit from the Indian Service which required 
that the allotment owners be paid an annual fee. Lump-sum cost settlement was 
made with the Indians for the permanent right-of-way easements. One Indian 
who holds an undivided half interest in an allotment has not yet granted a right- 
of-way. 


No. 4 


Name of area: Big Quilcene River area. 

Located in: Quilcene working circle. 

Problem resolved: Prior to 1954 no cutting was done in this drainage, which 
is the watershed for the city of Port Townsend. Previously the city had requested 
that no timber cutting be done in the watershed. The city officials have now been 
convinced that timber harvesting can be carried on without material adverse 
effect on water production. Crown-Zellerbach pulp mill located in Port Town- 
send derives its water from this source. 


No. 5 


Name of area: Dungeness River area. 

Located in: Quilcene working circle. 

Approximate acreage: 75,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 1,350 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure rights-of-way from several small owners between 
the forest boundary and the existing public road system to the north. The 
existing road into this drainage is a low service administrative road that. is un- 
satisfactory for log hauling. 
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No. 6 


Name of area: South Fork Skokomish area. 

Located in: Shelton working circle. 

Nature of problem: The city of Tacoma plans to build a power dam on this 
river. The power project will make it necessary to build a $500,000 bridge across 
the river to make national-forest timber accessible on the north side of the 
drainage. The city will be expected to stand the cost of this expensive bridge. 
Otherwise the proposed power project will cause interruption and changes in 
logging plans in the area, 





ROGUE RIVER NATIONAL FOREST 
No.1 


Name of area: Sturgis Creek area, 
Located in: Applegate working circle. 
Approximate area: 7,500 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 150 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Securing rights-of-way and release of timber across un- 
patented mining claims. 
No. 2 


Name of area: Dutch Creek area. 
Located in: Applegate working circle. 
Approximate area: 6,000 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 120 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Securing rights-of-way and release of timber across un- 
patented mining claims. 
No.3 


Name of area: Yale Creek area. 

Located in: Applegate working circle. 

Approximate area: 3,800 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total valume: 76 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Necessary to secure rights-of-way from five different land- 
owners. Negotiations to commence and be consummated in the next 5-year period. 


No. 4 


Name of area: Elliott Creek area. 

Located in: Applegate working circle. 

Approximate area : 10,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 250 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Undeveloped checkerboard ownership problem. Negotia- 
tions are almost completed for the Forest Service and San Marino Timber Co., 
to execute a cooperative agreement for the joint construction of the necessary de- 
velopment roads and to exchange rights-of-way. An unknown problem exists in 
securing rights-of-way and release of timber on mining claims in a very mineral- 
ized area. 

No.5 


Name of area: Steve Fork area. 

Located in: Applegate working circle. 

Approximate area: 14,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 280 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing rights-of-way and release of timber on un- 
patented mining claims. 


No. 6 


Name of area: Neil Creek area. 

Located in: Ashland working circle. 

Approximate area : 3,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 60 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing rights-of-way from several parties for 4 miles of 
road. Negotiations to be consummated in the next 5 years. 
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No.7 


Name of area: Tollman Creek area. 

Located in: Ashland working circle. 

Approximate area : 1,200 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 30 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing 2 miles of rights-of-way across private land. Ne 
gotiations to be consummated in the next 5 years. 


No. 8 


Name of area: Fireline Creek area. 

Located in: Butte Falls working circle. 

Approximate area: 3,800 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 76 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing 1 mile of right-of-way from Medford Corp., Tim 
ber Products Co.,and BLM. Negotiations to be consummated in the next 5 yea 


No. 9 


Name of area: Parker Meadows area. 

Located in: Butte Falls working circle. 

Approximate area : 12,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 300 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing 4 miles of road rights-of-way from Elk Lumber 
Co., and California-Oregon Power Co. Negotiations to be completed in next 5 
years. 

No. 10 

Name of area: Bowen Creek area, 

Located in: Butte Falls working circle. 

Approximate area: 1,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 30 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing 1 mile of road right-of-way from Medford Corp 


No. 11 


Name of area: Elk Creek area. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Approximate area: 11,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 330 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing 5 miles of road rights-of-way from Klik Lumber 
Co. and 1 small landowner. Negotiations to be completed by 1958. 


No. 12 


Name of area: Sugar Creek area. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Approximate area: 7,500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 225 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing 3% miles of road rights-of-way from Elk Lumber 


Co. Negotiations to be completed in the next 5 years. 


No. 13 


Name of area: Union Creek ranger district. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Problem resolved: 45,280 acres adjacent to the Crater Lake Highway were 
covered with 285 mining claims. These claims seriously hampered the manage- 
ment of national-forest timber. Permission was obtained from the claimants for 
the Forest Service to make salvage sales of dead and dying timber. In 1954 
these 285 claims were invalidated. The claimants did not appear at the hearing 
to protest the invalidation action. 


No. 14 


Name of area: Red Blanket area. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Approximate area: 16,600 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 500 million board-feet. 
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Nature of problem: The Forest Service has been negotiating for several years 
with Elk Lumber Co. for a road right-of-way. To date negotiations have been 
unsuccessful. Since the allowable cut of the working circle has been obtained 
in other areas, condemnation action has not been undertaken. Positive action 
will be necessary in the next few years. 


No. 15 


Name of area: Ashland watershed area. 

Located in: Ashland working circle. 

Approximate area: 14,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 350 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: The city of Ashland has objected to logging operations in 
the watershed. Discussions are underway to reach an understanding with the 
city to commence logging operations. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Considerable progress has been made in securing many rights-of-way. Most of 
the completed cases are too small to illustrate on the map. In the next 5 years 
the forest will need to consummate 21 right-of-way negotiations in order to main- 
tain the allowable annual cut. The mining claim problem on this forest is 
serious, although considerable progress has been made in resolving the more acute 
problems. 


SISKIYOU NATIONAL FOREST ACCESS PROBLEMS 
No. 1 


Name of area: Delta Creek. 

Located in: Coquille working circle. 

Approximate area: 700 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 49 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Need to secure one-half mile of road right-of-way from 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. No serious difficulties are expected in negotiating. Sale 
of 16 million is planned for 1955. 

No. 2 


Name of area: Johnson Mountain. 

Located in : Coquille working circle. 

Approximate area: 4,500 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 300 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Need to secure 4.5 miles of right-of-way across private 
land belonging to Albert Powers. Negotiations have been under way for more 
than a year. Powers has requested $15,000 for a right-of-way. An offer of 
$1,000 was made, which was considered a liberal amount. Coos County recently 
agreed to condemn right-of-way, providing they are reimbursed for cost of con- 
demnation. A sale of 26 million was ready for advertising in 1954. Sale is 
needed to meet allowable cut quota. 


No. 3 


Name of area: South Fork Sixes River. 

Located in: Coquille working circle. 

Approximate area: 4,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 200 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Need 3 miles of raw land right-of-way from Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. The company is reluctant to give right-of-way on location selected 
by Forest Service. Company would like to have road on a location that would 
give them maximum advantage in hauling timber down their private Salmon 
Creek road to Powers in competition with others who would have to haul the 
timber westerly over the Sixes River road to the coast highway. It is planned to 
sell 20 million from this area in 1956. Five miles of this proposed road is rec- 
ommended for construction with appropriated funds at a cost of $240,000. 


No. 4 
Name of area: Squaw Basin. 
Located in: Coquille working circle. 
Approximate area: 1,800 acres of national forest land. 
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Approximate total volume: 90 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Approximately 1 mile of road right-of-way is needed from 
Bvans Products and E. O. Post. Negotiations will start after road location 
work is completed. No serious difficulties in negotiating are anticipated. A 
sale of 8 million in 1957 and a sale of 10 million in 1959 is planned 


No. 5 
Name of area: Panther Creek. 
Located in: Coquille working circle. 
Approximate area: 1,500 acres of national forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 75 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: After road location work is completed, secure a right-of 
way from Tom Hayes. A sale of 6 million is planned in 1959. 


No. 6 

Name of area: Dry Creek. 

Located in: Coquille working circle. 

Approximate area: 8,300 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 400 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: An undeveloped area in a zone where up until recently 
there has been very little demand for public timber. Initial road construction 
will require 2 miles of right-of-way across private land. 


No. 7 

Name of area: Euchre Creek. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Approximate area: 4,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 100 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Approximately 4 miles of road right-of-way across Coos 
Bay Lumber Co. lands are needed. Part of road will replace an existing sub- 
standard company road. The company has been stalling in granting the needed 
right-of-way. Exhaustive negotiations will probably be necessary to secure 
an unencumbered easement. A 15-million foot sale is planned in 1956. 


No. 8 

Name of area: Lobster Creek. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Approximate area : 25,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 500 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: There are two or more potential access routes to develop 
this drainage. One route is down Lobster Creek to the Rogue River, and anothe: 
possible route is to haul the timber over a low pass and come down Euchre 
Creek. Considerable reconnaissance work is needed to determine the best 
route. If the Euchre Creek route is chosen it will be necessary to resolve the 
right-of-way problem with Coos Bay Lumber Co. as recited in No. 7 above 
Should the Lobster Creek route prove to be the most economical, it will require 
negotiation with United States Plywood for construction of a road across a 
township of their private land adjacent to the forest boundary. Also, better 
ment of 8 miles of existing road along the Rogue River would be needed. Such 
betterment work would necessitate negotiations with numerous summer home 
owners for rights-of-way. No sales are planned in the next 5-year period 


No. 9 

Name of era: Agnes area. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Approximate area : 180,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 3,600 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: An isolated area with numerous development problems 
The only road presently serving the area is an administrative road of unsatis 
factory standard for log hauling purposes. There are several potential access 
routes. A large amount of reconnaissance work will be necessary to determine 
the best route or routes of access. When the final route is selected it will be 
desirable and most likely necessary to construct the main stem access read: with 
appropriated funds. Right-of-way problems of considerable magnitude are an- 
ticipated, both for crossing private lands and for crossing existing mining 
claims. 
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No. 10 

Name of area : Quosatana area. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Approximate area : 13,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 250 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Development of this area will require construction of a 
road up the south bank of the Rogue River. Construction costs will be high. 
Because of high road costs in relation to timber volume, Federal construction will 
be justified. A right-of-way problem of unknown magnitude will be encountered. 
It is not planned to develop this area in the next 5-year period. 


No. 11 

Name of area: Hunters Creek. 

Located in: Rogue River working circle. 

Approximate area : 25,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 500 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: In 1954 approximately 5 miles of road right-of-way were 
obtained from Hunter Creek Lumber Co. and Agnew, making possible a sale of 
33 million feet in the Sugarloaf Mountain area. The sale was purchased by 
Evans Products in January 1955. Subsequently, Messrs. Mulligan and Carson, of 
Vancouver, Wash., gave the purchaser and the Forest Service notice that they 
had filed numerous mining claims in the area prior to the first advertised 
notice of sale. Investigation showed that the claims were located and filed 
after the presale work had been completed. The miners refuse to release the sale 
timber located on their claims or to convey easements for the portion of the sale 
road located on the claims. The claims are being examined by the mineral 
examiner to determine their validity. Should the claims prove to be valid, it 
will probably result in cancelation of the sale. If the claims are not valid, 
invalidation action will be taken, which in any event will result in a.serious 
delay. Condemnation of a right-of-way across the claims would not fully re- 
solve the problem, since such a large part of the sale volume is tied up on the 
claims that the remaining volume is inadequate to carry the high road develop- 
ment costs. 

No. 12 

Name of area: Pistol River. 

Located in: Cheteo working circle. 

Approximate area: 22,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 440 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Rights-of-way for 3 miles of road across several small 
property owners is needed. Negotiations will commence in 1957 with the first sale 
planned for 1958. 

No. 13 

Name of area: Chetco River. 

Located in: Cheteco working circle. 

Approximate area : 132,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 1,300 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Three miles of rights-of-way from four individuals are 
needed to extend the various branches of the Chetco road system. It is pre- 
sumed that negotiations will progress satisfactorily. These rights-of-way are 
needed to carry out sales planned in 1957, 1958, and 1959. 


No. 14 

Name of area : Grayback creek. 

Located in: Josephine working circle. 

Approximate area : 5,500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 135 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Southern Oregon Plywood Corp. controls the aecess road 
serving this area. To date negotiations for a public right-of-way have been 
unsuccessful. The value placed on the road by the company is several times 
greater than the Forest Service appraisal. This right-of-way is needed by 
1956 in order to carry out the planned sales program for the working circle. 
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No. 15 
Name of area: Sucker Creek. 
Located in: Josephine working circle. 
Approximate area : 22,000 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume : 550 million board-feet. 
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Nature of problem: Approximately 5 miles of right-of-way across several small 
owners is needed. Negotiations will commence in 1956, and the first sales in the 
drainage are planned in 1957. 

SIUSLAW NATIONAL ForEST ACCESS PROBLEMS 


Hebo working circle 


| 1 v} 

— Name of road Landowner hep rigs. 
o- — — ——_—_— —— ~ - ~ _ — — os | - — 

1 | Andy Creek-Bun Creek . | Tillamook County, Newberg, Haynes 3.00 

2 | Euchre Mountain ‘ . | Oregon Pulp & Paper Co 150 

3 | East Branch of Moon Creek .--- | Tillamook County, Houstad. Sal 1.00 

4 | Osterman Cabin-.-...-- daend Longview Fibre, Andrews 2.00 

5 | Cougar Mountain | Roy Hurner, Virgil Emil | .75 

©} SIGE PMI Skidkdiccséc ceosssgues | Unknown ‘ | . 0 


COMMENTS 


All of the above roads except No. 2 involve the securing of raw land rights-of- 
way. Road No. 2 is an existing private road owned by Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Co. Because of the topography in the Siuslaw area, it is not realistic to say 
how much area and timber is tributary to a given road. Oftentimes there is 
more than one route that timber may be moved over depending on the location 
of the successful purchaser’s mill. However, before timber is advertised for 
sale it is the policy of the Forest Service to secure rights-of-way to assure an 
access route. The above roads affect 131 million feet of volume that is planned 
for sale in the next 5-year period. This represents 40 percent of the total 
planned sale volume for the Hebo working circle. 


Mapleton working circle 


| Miles of right- 


No. Name of road Landowner lof-way needed 
| | 
7 | North Fork Smith River | Seaver _. 4. 00 
8 | Condon Creek | Gillespie, Chapman 1.00 
9 | Taylor Creek. -_- | Taylor 1.00 
10 | Neeley Creek | United States Plywood 1. 00 
11 | Hadsall Creek -- do 7.00 
12 | Buck Creek.._- | Konikson 1.00 
13 | Reed Ranch Road | Huntington 5. 00 
14 | Harvey Creek_. | Leach, Scott, Jordan, & Long Bell Lumber 4.00 
15 | Eslick Creek | Black & E. K. Wood | 2. 00 
16 | Five Mile Creek Smith, E. K. Wood... . 00 
17 | Chapman Creek Wroe 75 
18 | Franz Creek . Doernbecker & Sparrow Estate 1. 50 
19 | Frarey Creek... rjumsland, Umpqua Lumber Co 50 


COMMENTS 


Road No. 7 involves only the upper North Fork Smith River drainage in sec- 
tions 1 through 6 of T. 19 S., R. 9 W. The land is owned by Severs but the 
Davidson Industries owns a portion of the road holding rights until 1975. 
United States Plywood in turn has road rights from Davidson. A part of the 
route is over county rights-of-way. Negotiations will be started this year. 
Removal of timber tributary to this road is dependent on also securing the Had- 
sall Creek R/W No. 11. 

Road No. 11 is an existing private road owned by United States Plywood. 
Negotiations have been under way intermittently for some time. Some type of 
road-use agreement on an amortization basis is probably all the company will 
consent to grant. This road will make timber in the upper North Fork Smith 
River drainage accessible to Mapleton. Tributary sales are not planned in the 
next 5 years, but the right-of-way should be acquired during this period. 

Road No. 10 is also an existing road owned by United States Plywood. Since 
it is not a main access road for the company, little trouble is expected in acquir- 
ing a right-of-way. 
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Roads No. 18 and No. 19 are existing private roads. Secause of the isolated 
acreage of national forest land involved, only a right of use type of agreement 
will be obtained. 

Rights-of-way for these roads are needed in order to accomplish the current 
5-year sale program. These roads affect 150 million feet or 28 percent of the 
planned 5-year sale program. 


Waldport working circle 





Map st | Miles of right 

No of road Landowner of-way needed 
20 | Elkhorn Young | 0.5 
21 | Scott Creek Pulse Bros. & Smallwood 1.5 
22 | Arnold C Oregon Pulp & Paper 2.0 
23 | Preacher Cree Hendrix | 2.0 
24 | Darkey Creek MecMilian 4 un 
25 | Stump Creek Spearow & Leap Lumber Co 5 
26 | Grant Creek Grant 1.0 
27 | Trout Creek Dotys 1.0 
28 | Cougar Ridge Bullis ‘ i 5 
29 | Toledo Ridge Miscellaneous owners. -- ie 8 
30 | Grass Creek__- Perin —_- . | 4 
31 | Buck Creek | Gidley 5 
32 | Yachats Road spur | Blain_. ‘ 1.0 

i ' | 
COMMENTS 


Negotiations for road No. 20 are in progress. The landowner is asking a price 
for the right-of-way that is considerably higher than is deemed to be equitable. 

The owners of the Scott Creek right-of-way No. 21 are asking a monthly pay- 
ment of $50. Negotiations are underway to settle on a lump-sum price. 

The Arnold Creek right-of-way No. 22 may be settled through land exchange 
procedure with Oregon Pulp & Paper. 

It is anticipated that it will be necessary to condemn in order to acquire rights- 
of-way for roads numbered 25 and 26. 

Right-of-way negotiations for road No. 29 are being held with Inman-Poulsen 
Corp., a subsidiary of Georgia Pacific. The company is planning to build a road 
to log the private timber in T. 12 S., R. 10 W. It is desirable that the Forest 
Service and the company cooperate in developing the access roads that are 
needed to serve both properties. 

Rights-of-way for the remaining listed roads should not be too difficult to 
obtain. The usual time-consuming negotiations will be necessary. 

Rights-of-way for the listed roads are needed to meet the current 5-year sale 
program. A total of approximately 120 million feet or 30 percent of the 5-year 
sale program will be hauled over such roads. 


SNOQUALMIE NATIONAL FOREST 
No. 1 


Name of area: Beckler River area. 

Located in: Skyomish working circle. 

Approximate area: 3,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 45 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 1 mile of road right-of-way from the State of 
Washington and Skykomish Timber Co. Sale of timber is planned in 1956. 


No. 2 


Name of area: Silver Creek area. 

Located in: Skykomish working circle. 

Approximate area : 1,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 15 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 1 mile of road right-of-way from Seattle-Snohomish 
Mill Co. Sale of timber is planned in 1955. 
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No. 3 
Name of area: Deer Creek area. 
Located in: Skykomish working circle. 
Approximate area: 2,000 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 26 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem : Secure 1 mile of road right-of-way from Walton Lumber Co. 


No. 4 


Name of area: Bridal Veil Falls area. 

Located in: Skykomish working circle. 

Approximate area: 1,900 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 38 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 1 mile of road right-of-way from R. E. Rogers and 
Walton Lumber Co. A sale is planned in this drainage in 1956. 


No. 5 


Name of area: Johnson Creek area. 
Located in: Skykomish working circle. 
Approximate area: 4,500 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 90 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Secure 1 mile of road right-of-way from Skykomish 
Timber Co. 
No. 6 


Name of area: Sobeski Mountain area. 

Located in: Skykomish working circle. 

Approximate area: 1,500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 28.5 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 24% miles of road right-of-way. One-fourth mile 
is across Great Northern Railroad Co. lands, and 2 miles is across an unknown 
number of unpatented mining claims. A sale is planned in this area in 1956, 


No. 7 


Name of area: Money Creek area. 

Located in: Skykomish working circle. 

Approximate area: 4,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 92 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure one-half mile of road right-of-way from Pope & 
Talbot Co. and Northern Pacific Railroad. Sales are planned in this drainage 
in 1957. 

No. 8 


Name of area: North Fork Skykomish. 

Located in: Skykomish working circle. 

Nature of problem : Secure one-fourth mile of road right-of-way from one small 
owner. Right-of-way is needed for a road betterment project. 


No. 9 


Name of area: Trout Creek area. 

Located in: Skykomish working circle. 

Approximate area: 5,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 75 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem : Secure 3 miles of road right-of-way from a mining company 
covering both patented and unpatented mining claims. When road rights-of-way 
are obtained, timber sales will require securing release of timber on an unknown 
number of mining claims. 

No. 10 


Name of area: Sultan River area. 

Located in: Skykomish working circle. 
Approximate area: 8,000 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 152 million board-feet. 
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Nature of problem: The Forest Service has no access to this isolated body of 
national-forest land. Private access roads leading into the area are controlled 
by Monroe Logging Co. In addition to the right-of-way problem, the Snohomish 
PUD plans to construct a power dam on the river. A power dam will cause 
additional complications in the management of national-forest timberlands. 


No. 11 


Name of area: Middle Fork Snoqualmie area. 

Located in: Snoqualmie working circle. 

Approximate area : 57,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 741 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Negotiate for 11 miles of road right-of-way with St. 
Regis Paper Co. and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The Weyerhaeuser Co. has con- 
structed a private access road that connects from the national forest boundary 
to the public road system. Negotiations will be held during the next few years. 


No. 12 


Name of area: Alice Creek area. 

Located in: Snoqualmie working circle. 

Approximate area : 1,500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 19.5 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain 1% miles of road right-of-way from Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and Milwaukee Land Co. Sales are planned in this area in 1956. 


No. 13 


Name of area : Hansen Creek area. 

Located in : Snoqualmie working circle. 

Approximate area : 1,800 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 23.4 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain one-quarter mile of road right-of-way from Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 

No. 14 

Name of area : Cedar River area. 

Located in: Cedar River working circle. 

Approximate area : 25,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 840 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: This drainage is the watershed for the city of Seattle. 
Land ownership is in a checkerboard pattern. The private land is owned by the 
city of Seattle and Mountain Tree Farm. The city has a purchase agreement 
to purchase all the private lands with title passing when the timber is logged. 
Two major problems are present ; namely, a problem of public access and a prob- 
lem of coordinated management. Under the existing conditions it is impossible 
to make a sale that would be equally available to all interested parties. The 
conditions of a proposed 60-million-foot sale were protested by prospective bid- 
ders and the sale was not made. Consequently, there has been very little cutting 
in the watershed. 

No. 15 


Name of area: North Fork Snoqualmie area. 

Located in : Snoqualmie working circle. 

Approximate area : 24,500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume : 521 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Negotiate for 20 miles of right-of-way over existing 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. private road. Sales are not planned in this area during 
the ensuing 5-year period. There are slightly more than 500 lode claims in this 
drainage. When outside access is obtained, the problem of mining claims will be 
confronted. 

No. 16 

Name of area: Tolt River area. 

Located in: Snoqualmie working circle. 

Approximate area : 9,500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 200 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Negotiate for 20 miles of right-of-way over existing 
Weyerhaeuser private road. This road is an extension of the North Fork Sno- 
qualmie Road listed in No. 15 above. A few sections of isolated national-forest 
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timber were sold on a road rental basis with the company. Sales in the main 
body of national forest are not planned in the next 5 years. 


No. 17 


Name of area: Greenwater-Dalles area. 

Located in: White River working circle. 

Approximate area : 20,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 520 mililon board-feet. 

Nature of problem: The majority of the drainage is in a checkerboard pat 
tern. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owns the intermingled private lands. It will 
be necessary to negotiate satisfactory rights-of-way with the company. Some 
type of joint road construction project would be desirable. 


No. 18 
Name of area: Tolmie Creek area. 
Located in: White River working circle. 
Approximate area : 1,500 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 48 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Obtain 1.5 miles of road right-of-way from St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. across their land. 


No. 19 


Located in: White River working circle. 

Name of area: Clearwater River area. 

Approximate area: 10,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 260 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem : Obtain approximately 8 miles of right-of-way over a private 
road owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. A sale is planned in this drainage 
in 1957. 

No. 20 

Name of area: Deer Creek area. 

Located in: White River working circle. 

Approximate area : 15,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 480 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: This 3-mile-wide strip along the west boundary of Rainier 
Park is in a checkerboard ownership. The intermingled private land is largely 
owned by St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., as are the main routes of access to the 
area other than the park highways on the north and south ends. Innumerable 
conferences have been held with the company in an effort to negotiate satis- 
factory rights of access. The latest proposal is to make a consolidation exchange 
with the company. 

No. 21 


Name of area: East Fork Prairie Creek area. 

Located in: White River working circle. 

Approximate area : 10,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume : 260 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Securing rights-of-way from 2 or 3 private owners in a 
checkerboard area. Some sales have been made in the area during the past 
several years. A public road exists to the forest boundary. 


No. 22 

Name of area: Catt Creek area. 

Located in: Mineral working circle. 

Approximate area : 4,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 64 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Negotiate for 3 miles of road right-of-way. The land- 
owners are Harbor Plywood, Northern Pacific, West Fork Logging Co., and the 
State of Washington. This proposed road will also serve as access to some 
national-forest land in the Silver Creek drainage. A sale is planned in the Catt 
Creek drainage in 1957. 

No. 23 


Name of area: Mineral addition area. 
Located in : Mineral working circle. 

Approximate area : 38,000 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume : 760 million board-feet. 
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considerable negotiation for satisfactory rights-of-way. 
No. 24 
Name of area : Rock Creek area. 
Located in: Naches-Tieton working circle. 


Approximate area : 6,000 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 150 million board-feet. 


this drainage in 1957. 
No. 25 
Name of area: Gold Creek area. 
Located in: Naches-Tieton working circle. 


Approximate area : 2,500 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 62.5 million board-feet. 


Pacific. A sale is planned in this area in 1955. 
No. 26 
Name of area: Milk Creek area. 
Located in: Naches-Tieton working circle. 


Approximate area : 2,000 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume : 50 million board-feet. 


Pacific. A sale is planned in this drainage in 1958. 
No. 27 


Name of area: Green River area. 
Located in: Green River working circle. 


standing was executed by both parties. 
No. 28 
Name of area: Gale Creek area (Green River Fire). 
Located in: Green River working circle. 
sell the fire-killed timber in the Green River fire. 


No. 29 


Name of area : West Fork White River area. 
Located in: White River working circle. 


accessible. 


No. 30 


Name of area: Cayada Creek area. 
Located in: White River working circle. 


will rest with the Forest Service. 


Nature of problem: This is a checkerboard area without public access from 
the outside. The private land along the eastern portion of the area is owned by 
St. Paul and Tacoma. The majority of the remaining private land is owned by 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Every sale that is made in this area will require 


Nature of problem : Right-of-way problem in a checkerboard ownership. 
miles of right-of-way are controlled by Northern Pacific Railroad. 
of right-of-way are controlled by several small owners. A sale is planned in 


Two miles 


Nature of problem: Negotiate 3 miles of road right-of-way with Northern 


Nature of problem: Negotiate 2 miles of road right-of-way with Northern 


Problem resolved: In 1954 agreement was reached with Northern Pacifie con- 
cerning the construction, maintenance, use, and exchange of rights-of-way for 
future roads to be constructed in this working circle. A memorandum of under- 


Problem resolved: A permanent right-of-way for an existing road was ob- 
tained from Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. This right-of-way make it possible to 


Problem resolved: A right-of-way was obtained from Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. over 5 miles of company land making the West Fork of White River area 


Problem resolved: Agreement was reached with Northwest Door and North- 
ern Pacific for a cooperative road construction project in this drainage. 
west Door is building the road at its own expense. The Forest Service will re- 
imburse the company for the Forest Service share of construction costs as 
national-forest timber is hauled over the road. In 1962 full title to the road 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Snoqualmie Forest has 48 road right-of-way cases to negotiate in the next 
5-year period in order to maintain the planned cut during this period. In 
addition, there are an unknown number of mining claim cases to resolve that 
will require securing release of timber on unpatented mining claims and rights- 
of-way across the claims. It is estimated that there are a total of 1,150 
mining claims on this forest, covering an acreage of 21,800 acres. The voiume of 
timber tied up on these claims is estimated to be 545 million board-feet. The 
forest is a mineralized area and as additional areas are developed with raads 
new mining claims will no doubt be staked. The problem of access and mining 
claims have prevented this forest from attaining the allowable annual cut. 


UMATILLA NATIONAL FOREST 


No. 1 
Name of area: Mud Springs area. 
Located in: Clearwater working circle. 
Approximate area : 6,000 acres of national forest land. 
Approximate total volume : 18 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Secure 2 miles of road right-of-way from 1 small land 
owner. 
No, 2 


Name of area: Rattlesnake area. 
Loeated in: Grande Ronde working circle. 
Approximate area : 1,500 acres of national! forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 4.5 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Obtain 2 miles of road right-of-way from 5 small land 
owners. 
No. 3 
Name of area : Griffin Peak area. 
Located in: Walla Walla working circle. 
Approximate area : 2,500 acres of national-forest land. 
Approximate total volume: 7.5 million board-feet. 
Nature of problem: Obtain three-quarter miles of road right-of-way from 3 
small landowners. 
No. 4 


Name of area: Mill Creek watershed area. 

Located in: Walla Walla working circle. 

Approximate area : 22,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 66 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: This watershed serves the city of Walla Walla: © Al 
though there is no legal restriction against cutting timber the city officials hav: 
always been opposed to any use of the watershed area for other purposes.’ Lit 
tle effort has been made to obtain the city’s approval, since there has been a 
very small demand for public stumpage in this working circle. 


No. 5 


Name of area: North Fork Walla Walla River area. 

Located in: Walla Walla working circle. 

Approximate area : 6,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 18 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Negotiate for approximatley 6 miles of road right-of-way 
from several small owners. No sales are planned in this drainage im the next 
5 years. 


No. 6 


Name of area: South Fork Walla Walla River area. 

Located in: Walla Walla working circle. 

Approximate area : 10,000 acres of national-forest land. 

f Approximate total volume: 30 million board-feet. 

| & Nature of problem: Obtain an estimated 4 miles of road right-of-way from 
resident landowners. No sales are planned in this drainage in the next.5 years. 
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No. 7 


Name of area: Looking-glass area. 

Located in: Pendleton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Approximate area: 15,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 67.5 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain an estimated 9 miles of road right-of-way from an 
unknown number of resident landowners. 


No. 8 


Name of area: Phillips Creek area. 

Located in: Pendleton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Approximate area: 9,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 40.5 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure about 4 miles of road right-of-way from 1 or 
2 local residents. 


No. 9 


Name of area: North Fork John Day River area. 

Located in: Pendleton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Approximate area: 80,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 360 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: The Forest Service obtained rights-of-way over the first 
12 miles of road commencing at State Highway 395 from the private landowners. 
Nearly all of the remaining 30 miles distance to Granite, Oreg., is overlain with 
unpatented placer mining claims. No road exists for the 30-mile distance except 
for a short stretch of jeep road built by the miners. The majority of claims are 
owned by one company (Calhoun & Howell). Efforts to obtain rights-of-way 
over the unpatented mining claims have been unsuccessful so far. Negotiations 
are still in progress. 

No. 10 


Name of area: Desolation Creek area. 

Located in: Pendleton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Approximate area: 50,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 225 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Pilot Rock Lumber Co. has a private access road follow- 
ing water grade for about 12 miles. The only public access is over a low 
standard administrative road. Before tributary national forest timber is sold, 
road rights-of-way should be obtained from the company. The company owns 
several thousand acres in the watershed. 


No. 11 


Name of area: Bully Creek Area. 

Located in: Pendleton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Appreximate area: 9,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 40.5 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain road rights-of-way from Pilot Rock Lumber Co. 
either over the company’s existing private road or across company private land. 


No. 12 


Name of area: Wilkins Creek area. 

Located in: Pendleton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Approximate area: 6.500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 29 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain an estimated 5 miles of road right-of-way from 
local ranchers. 


No. 13 


Name of area: Five-Mile Creek area. 
Located in: Pendleton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Approximate area: 9,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 40.5 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Obtain approximately 6 miles of road rights-of-way from 
Pilot Rock Lumber Co. and other small ovwners. 
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No. 14 


Name of area: Heppner working circle area. 

Located in: Heppner working circle. 

Nature of problem: All of the allowable cut of ponderosa pine is committed to 
the satisfaction of a certain Wallowa Timber Co. exchange which was executed 
in 1943. Kinzua Corp. has been assigned the selection timber cutting rights. 
Kinzua owns approximately 100,000 acres of private land intermingled with or 
adjacent to the national-forest land. The road system built by Kinzua crosses 
both private and national-forest land. No provision was made in the 1943 ex- 
change for obtaining rights-of-way across private land. Sales of associated 
species (which were not included as selection timber) are blocked for lack of 
access since nearly every road serving a proposed sale area crosses company 
land at some point. Occasionally, when the company is anxious to buy associated 
species stumpage they will grant temporary rights of use so that sales can be 
advertised for competitive bidding. 


No. 15 
Name of area: Lick Creek area. 
Located in: Clearwater working circle. 
Problem solved: A right-of-way was obtained across the private land in this 
drainage, 
No. 16 


Name of area: Tucannon River area. 

Located in: Clearwater working circle. 

Problem solved: A right-of-way was obtained across the last parcel of private 
land on this road system, permitting extension of the road. 


No. 17 
Name of area: Eden Road area. 
Located in: Grande Ronde working circle. 
Problem solved: Rights-of-way were obtained and an access road was con- 
structed from Troy to the forest boundary on the Eden bench. 


No. 18 


Name of area: East Fork Touchet Road area. 

Located in: Walla Walla working circle. 

Problem solved: Rights-of-way were obtained from the State of Washington 
and other resident landowners permitting the conversion of a !ow-standard road 
to log-hauling standards. 

No. 19 


Name of area: Tiger Creek Road area. 

Located in: Walla Walla working circle. 

Problem solved: Rights-of-way from several resident owners were obtained 
and construction of this road was extended into the national forest. 


No. 20 


Name of area: Fry Meadows Road area. 

Located in: Pendieton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Problem solved: Rights-of-way were obtained for a road built by a local logger, 
making national-forest land in this area accessible. 


No. 21 


Name of area: North Fork John Day River Road area. 

Located in: Pendleton-Pilot Rock working circle. 

Problem solved: Rights-of-way were obtained for the first 12 miles of this 
road from the State of Oregon, BLM, several local ranchers, and from Pilot 
Rock Lumber Co. The Pilot Rock Lumber Co. easement is conditional upon 
Forest Service purchasers paying toward amortization of the Forest Service 
share of the road cost. When the road is amortized, it becomes Government 
property. 
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WILLAMETTE NATIONAL FOREST 
No. 1 ' 


Name of area: Kinney Creek area. 

Located in: North Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area: 1,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume : 60 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure road right-of-way for an existing road built and 
owned by M & M Wood Working Co. Negotiations are underway and it is 
expected that a sale will be made in this area in 1955, 


No. 2 


Name of area: Whitewater Creek area. 

Located in: North Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area: 4,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 200 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure road right-of-way from Idanha Lumber Co. It is 
planned to complete negotiations within the next 5 years. 


No. 3 


Name of area: Pamelia Creek area. 

Located in: North Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 3,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 180 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 1.8 miles of road right-of-way from two small 
owners. Negotiations are to be consummated within the next 5 years. 


No, 4 


Name of area: Beard Saddle area. 

Located in: North Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area: 800 aeres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 15 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure 1.2 miles of road r.ght-of-way from M & M Wood 
Working Co. for an existing road built and owned by the company. Negotiations 
are to be consummated within the next 5-year period. 


No. 5 


Name of area: Little North Santiam area. 

Located in: North Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 30,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 600 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: The majority of this drainage is covered with mining 
claims. There are estimated to be over 300 claims in this drainage. Release of 
timber located on the claims and procurement of road rights-of-way across 
claims will be required for most future sales. A few sales have been made in 
the past and one large sale was completed in the Cedar Creek drainage. 


No. 6 


Name of area: Pigeon Prairie area. 

Located in: North Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 1,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 30 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure road rights-of-way from M & M Wood Working Co. 
for 2 miles of existing road. No sales are planned in this area for the next 
o years. 


No. 7 3 

et 

Name of area: Canal Creek area. 1% 
Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 8,000 acres of national-forest land. ; 

Approximate total volume: 500 million board-feet. A 

Nature of problem: Secure approximately 1 mile of road right-of-way from i 


M & M Wood Working Co., secure release of timber on unpatented mining claims, 
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and secure rights-of-way across both patented and unpatented mining claims 
It is planned to make sales in this area during the next 5-year period. 


No. 8 


Name of area: Quartzville Creek area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 24,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 1,000 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure approximately 1 mile of road right-of-way from 
M & M Wood Working Co. and secure release of timber and road rights-of-way 
across unpatented mining claims. It is planned to complete negotiations within 
the next 5-year period. There are approximately 300 mining claims in this area 


No. 9 


Name of area: Middle Santiam River area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 22,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 1,500 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: It will be necessary to build approximately 15 miles of 
access road across private lands owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. to reach 
national-forest land in this drainage. Negotiations are underway with this 
company for both parties to join in a cooperative road-construction program in 
order to serve access to both private- and national-forest lands. The upper 
tributaries of this drainage can be made accessible over other alternate routes 
and the volume included in the upper part of the watershed has not been 
included in the above totals. If the access road across Weyerhaeuser’s land is 
constructed, it is logical to assume that most of the timber in the drainage will 
move over this route rather than the alternate route. Sales are not planned in 
this area in the next 5 years. 

No. 10 


Name of area: Calapooya River area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 7,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 350 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Access to the national-forest land in this drainage was 
obtained in 1954. It was planned to make a sale in this area late in 1954, but 
the sale has been delayed in an effort to secure release of timber on unpatented 
mining claims and to secure road rights-of-way across these elaims. It is believed 
that the initial proposed sale will be made in 1955. Future sales will be subject 
to the mining claim problem. 


No. 11 


Name of area: Wiley Creek area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 1,500 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 80 million hoard-feet. 

Nature of problem: Cascades Plywood Corp. and others have constructed an 
access road through national-forest timber to reach private timber in the upper 
watershed. It will be necessary to secure road rights-of-way for approximately 
5 miles of existing road. It is planned to complete negotiations during the 
ensuing 5-year period. 

No. 12 

Name of area: Squaw Creek area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Approximate area : 6,000 acres of national forest land. 

Appreximate total volume : 300 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure road rights-of-way across 244 sections of Hill own 
ership. No sales are planned in this area in the next 5-year period. 


No. 13 
Name of area: Wycoff area. 
Located in: McKenzie working circle. 
Approximate area : 1,500 acres of national forest land. 
76321—56—pt. 216 
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Approximate total volume: 100 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure road rights-of-way from Rosboro Lumber Co. over 
existing roads owned and controlled by the company. Negotiations will be con- 
summated in the next 5 years. 

No. 14 

Name of area: Fawn Creek area. 

Located in: McKenzie working circle. 

Approximate area. 1,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume : 50 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure approximately 2 miles of road rights-of-way from 
Rosboro Lumber Co. over a road owned and controlled by the company. Negotia- 
tions are to be completed during the ensuing 5-year period. 


No, 15 


Name of area: Gold Hill-Quartz Creek area. 

Located in: McKenzie working circle. 

Approximate area : 8,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume : 320 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Secure road rights-of-way from several small private 
owners. It is also anticipated that mining claims will be a problem in this area. 
No sales are planned in the next 5 years. 


No. 16 

Name of area: Gate Creek area. 

Located in: McKenzie working circle. 

Approximate area : 5,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume : 200 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Negotiate the right to use approximately 12 miles of pri- 
vate road controlled by Giustina Bros. Lumber Co. The O. and C. Forest Service 
exchange will resolve some right-of-way problems in this area, but there will 
remain the need for access to lands remaining in national forest ownership upon 
completion of the exchange. No sales are planned in this area in the next 5 
years. 

No. 17 

Name of area : Deek Creek area. 

Located in: McKenzie working circle. 

Approximate area : 2,000 acres of national forest land. 

Approximate total volume : 100 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem : Negotiate the right to use approximately 5 miles of existing 
private roads owned and controlled by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and United 
States Plywood Corp. No sales are planned in this area in the next 5 years. 


No. 18 


Name of area : South Fork McKenzie area. 

Located in: McKenzie working circle. 

Nature of problem: The proposed Cougar Dam which has been authorized by 
Congress will flood out several miles of the existing access road. Since the exist- 
ing road is located within the power-withdrawal area, there is a question as to 
who will stand the expense of:replacing the road. In any event, the construction 
of a replacement road will delay timber sales and will result in an increased trans- 
portation cost in removing tributary national forest timber. 


No. 19 






Name of area : Lost Creek area. 

Located in : Lowell working circle. 

Approximate area : 2,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 100 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Negotiate road rights-of-way over 2% miles of existing 
road owned and controlled by Giustina Lumber Co. A sale was planned in this 
area in 1954, but was indefinitely postponed since satisfactory rights-of-way were 
not obtained from the previous owner, Mount June Lumber Co. The proposed 
O. and C.-Forest Service exchange may resolve this problem. 
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No. 20 


Name of area: Little Fall Creek area. 

Located in: Lowell working circle. 

Approximate area : 6,000 acres of national-forest land. 

Approximate total volume: 500 million board-feet. 

Nature of problem: Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has constructed a road across 
national-forest land under special-use permit authority in order to reach private 
timber in the upper watershed. The special-use permit provides that national- 
forest timber may be hauled over the road including 7 miles of private company 
road between the national-forest boundary and the end of the county-road system 
upon payment of an equitable fee. The job remains to negotiate said equitable 
fee and other terms and conditions concerning the use of the road located on 
private land. No sales are planned in this area in the next 5 years. 


No. 21 


Name of area: Middle Fork Willamette area. 

Located in: Oakridge working circle. 

Nature of problem: The proposed Hills Creek Dam that has been authorized 
by Congress will have certain adverse effects similar to those listed above for 
the Cougar Dam in the management and harvesting of national-forest timber. 


No. 22 


Name of area: Blowout Creek area. 

Located in: North Santiam working circle. 

Problem resolved: A road right-of-way problem was resolved in this drainage 
in 1952. Approximately 2 miles of right-of-way was obtained from M. & M. 
Wood Working Co. 

No. 23 


Name of area: Harter Mountain-Soda Fork area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Problem resolved: A difficult road right-of-way problem was resolved in this 
checkerboard ownership area in 1954. Willamette National Lumber Co. and: the 
Hill people granted to the Forest Service and its purchasers the right to use 
roads across 16 sections of company land. Road costs were shared on a 50-50 
basis. The company owns and controls the road on private land subject to the 
Forest Service having a right to use the same. The Forest Service owns the 
the road on national-forest land. 

No. 24 


Name of area : Moose Mountain area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Problem resolved: In 1954 the Forest Service obtained the permanent right 
to use roads across 5 sections of private land. The rights were conveyed jointly 
by Willamette National Lumber Co., Cascade Plywood Corp., and Hill. Owner- 
ship of the roads is on the same basis as item 23 above. 


No. 25 


Name of area: Lava Lakes area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Problem resolved: Willamette National Lumber Co., Santiam Lumber Co., 
and Hill conveyed an unencumbered easement for a road right-of-way across 
2 sections of private land in 1953. The Forest Service now owns the main access 
road in the Lava Lake-Pyramids area. In the future it will be necessary to 
negotiate right-of-way needs over a small area of checkerboard land that is 
tributary to the main Lava Lake aecess road. No difficulty is anticipated in 
this negotiation as a pattern for right-of-way arrangements with these companies 
has been fairly well established. 
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Name of area : Canyon Creek area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle. 

Problem resolved: In the past 3 years satisfactory rights-of-way have been 
obtained across 12 sections of private land in this drainage. Rights of use 
were conveyed jointly by Santiam Lumber Co., M. & M. Wood Working Co., and 
Hill. The main Canyon Creek road remains in private control with the Forest 
Service and its purchasers having a permanent right to use the road. 


No. 27 

Name of area: Calapoya area. 

Located in: South Santiam working circle 

Problem resolved: In 1954 the Forest Service obtained ownership of 16 miles 
of access road leading to the national forest. Eleven miles of this distance 
was previously county road and the balance was in the ownership of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. and Cascades Plywood Corp. The companies conveyed to 
the Forest Service unencumbered easements on the strength of the county 
vacating 11 miles of county road in favor of Forest Service ownership. The 
county had no substantial interest in the section of road vacated, as it served 
only the two private owners and national forest timber. Of necessity the road 
users had been maintaining the former county section of road. Under Forest 
Service ownership the road will be maintained on a proportionate cost-sharing 
basis by the several users. 

No. 28 

Name of area: Quartz Creek area. 

Located in: McKenzie working circle. 

Problem resolved: In 1952 Rosboro Lumber Co. conveyed to the Forest Service. 
an easement for approximately 10 miles of road that was constructed and 
owned by the company. The company reserved the prior right of use until 
1975 after which time the company’s use of the road will be subject to Forest 
Service rules and regulations. Prior to 1975 the Forest Service may remove up 
to 10 million feet per year of national forest timber over the road. 


No. 29 


Name of area: Middle Fork Wittamette area. 

Located in: Oakridge working circle. 

Problem resolved: History of the main Rigdon Road is well known to ail 
concerned. Numerous spur roads have been constructed since 1947. The For 
est Service has obtained unencumbered easements for the majority of such 
spur roads located on private land. Negotiations are underway to secure addi 
tional rights-of-way over ail presently constructed spur roads. In spite of the 
checkerboard ownership pattern in this area, sales have progressed without 
interruption, 

GENERAL COMMENTS 


More progress has been made in securing difficult and complicated rights-of 
way on the Willamette forest than on any other forest. Yet a large amount of 
right-of-way work remains to be done. In the next 5-year period 28 individual! 
cases will be negotiated. Mining claims will be the biggest problem in the 
future. 





PROBLEM AREAS ON SHASTA-TRINITY NATIONAL FOREST 
(Memorandum to accompany map) 


No. 1. Sacramento working circle 


Allowable annual cut, 7 million board-feet. 

South Fork-Mumbo Basin area. 

Need right-of-way for access road. Owner may now be favorable for nego 
tiating right-of-way. 
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No.2. MeCtoud working circle and Shasta Lake working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 25 million board-feet. 

Access needed; construction underway on first section. Cooperative agree- 
ment with Southern Pacific Land Co. providing part of financing, Federal funds 
the rest. 

Other intermingled private lands constitute problems in right-of-way acquisi- 
tion. 

No.8. Big Bend working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 11 million board-feet. 

Sales prepared and ready to advertise but have been unable as yet to nego- 
tiate satisfactory right-of-way with R. G. Watt—a seller of private timber; 
negotiations continuing and we hope for success. 

No.4. Big Bar working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 40 million board-feet. 

Permanent bridge needed—too costly for purchaser construction. Need right- 
of-way for southern approach to bridge. 

No. 5. South Fork Mountains working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 9 million board-feet. 

Area remote; additional access road needed. Douglas-fir barkbeetle infesta- 
tion. 

Nos. 6 and 7. Weaverville working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 13 million board-feet. 

No. 6. Buckeye Mountain area.—Numerous mining claims make sale layout and 
road construction difficult. 

No. 7. Conner Creek road and sale area involving 22 million board-feet.—Un- 
able to obtain right-of-way across patented mining land; possibility of rerouting 
road and obtaining right-of-way across unpatented claims. Sale delayed several 
years. 

No. 8. Upper Trinity working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 21 million board-feet. 

Area not developed with access roads. Effect of Trinity Dam on main haul 
outlets requires further work. Much intermingled private ownership. 

Mining claims have affected sales program—efforts to secure timber releases 
unsuccessful. 

B. H. PAYNE, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service. 





PROBLEM AREAS ON PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST 


(Memorandum to accompany map) 


No. 1. Indian Valley working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 51 million board-feet. 

Mining claims, 5,740 acres, involving 56 million board-feet. 

Cannot obtain timber releases on unpatented mining claims. Mining claim 
problems elsewhere in working circle. Some mills alternating cut between 
Forest Service and private timber. 

No. 2. Hast Plumas working circle 
Allowable annual cut, 40 million board-feet. 


Mining claims, 6,400 acres, involving 48 million board-feet. 
Cannot obtain timber releases on unpatented mining claims. 


No. 8. American Valley working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 32 million board-feet. 

Massack-Argentine areas. 

Need timber releases on unpatented mining claims. Some right-of-way 
problems. 
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No. 4. French Creek working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 15 million board-feet. 

Coldwater Creek area. 

Need timber releases on unpatented mining claims. Right-of-way problems 
elsewhere in working circle. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Cascade working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 12 million board-feet. 

No. 5. Lava Top area, 4,260 acres involving 45 million board-feet.—Need right- 
of-way. Recent change in ownership, may be favorable to right-of-way negotia- 
tions. 

No. 6. Black Rock area, 510 acres involving 7.8 million board-feet.—Timber 
releases refused on unpatented mining claims; timber sale canceled. Some 
claimant owns 3,700 acres of unpatented claims elsewhere in working circle. 
Nos. 7 and 8. Woodleaf working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 14 million board-feet. 

No. 7. Oak Flat arca, 4,000 acres.—Mining claims; timber releases refused. 
Access road needed. 

No. 8. Lost Creek area.—Need right-of-way through intermingled ownership, 
efforts to date have failed. 

Need timber releases on some unpatented mining claims. 

B. H. PAYNE, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service. 





PROBLEM AREAS ON KLAMATH NATIONAL FOREST 


(Memorandum to accompany map) 


No. 1. Seiad Camp working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 15 million board-feet. 

Federally financed access road construction needed to tap Thompson Creek 
drainage infestation area ; Douglas-fir barkbeetles. Funds are available. A pub- 
lic hearing was held. Objections offered by residents living at mouth of creek on 
basis of disturbing their “retreat.” Also raised the question as to adequacy of 
road location and objected to right-of-way grant. Forest is now considering other 
possible road locations and analyzing relative costs. Available funds have been 
rescheduled on other insect-salvage road projects this fiscal year. 


No. 2. Happy Camp working circle 


Allowable annual cut, 50 million board-feet. 

Principal problem now lies in maintaining rate of road construction to keep 
ahead of cut. Many small mills operating in area lack means of undertaking 
major road construction. 


No. 3. Somes Bar working circle 


Allowable annual cut, 11 million. board-feet. 

Circle is remote from railhead, public highway below Happy Camp is inade- 
quate for log haul and is currently being improved. Development of allowable 
cut will require some Federal financing of initial access road construction from 
public highways to main bodies of timber. Heavy Douglas-fir barkbeetle infesta- 
tions. One access road now under construction. 


No. 4. Salmon River working circle 


Allowable annual cut, 30 million board-feet. 

North part of circle is accessible via existing road to Sawyers Bar; south half 
will become accessible upon completion of Callahan-Cecilville access road now 
under construction. Considerable mining claims exist which will necessitate con- 
tacting owners for releases. Completion of road will enable salvage of the 1955 
Six Mile fire-killed timber. 


No. 5. South Scott Valley working circle 


Allowable annual cut, 9 million board-feet. 
Sales will be resumed next year in area made accessible by construction of ini- 
tial section of Callahan-Cecilville access road. 
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No. 6. Horse Creek working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 18 million board-feet. 

Permanent bridge needed, also rights-of-way to permit purchaser construction 
of roads. Negotiations have taken 2 years but appear possible of resolution. 

No. 7. Yreka working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 11.5 million board-feet. 

A circle characterized by intermingled ownership pattern. Also a considerable 
number of unpatented mining claims in south half of circle. Major problem is 
now salvage of the recent Haystack fire-killed timber. In the Humbug area diffi 
culty is being had in obtaining releases on timber and rights-of-way to permit sal 
vage operations. Also need overall right-of-way agreement with Fruit Growers 
Supply Co. and Long-Bell Lumber Co. Negotiations to date have resolved most 
urgent cases but not the overall problem. 

B. H. PaYNg, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service. 





PROBLEM AREAS ON MENDOCINO NATIONAL FOREST 


(Memorandum to accompany map) 


No. 1. Bel River working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 15 million board-feet. 

Main access road (Indian Dick project) to be constructed from Federal funds 
in north portion of working circle. Completion will enable initiation of sales 
program. In south portion of circle (Etsel ridge) intermingled land ownership 
will necessitate some coordination in road location and construction. 


No. 2. Thomas Creek working circle 


Allowable annual cut, 15 million board-feet. 

Working circle is composed of two blocks separated by a major canyon. Ac- 
cess to north block is satisfactory and logging to date has been largely on inter- 
mingled Government and private lands there. A major access road development 
into the south block in now needed though there has been some logging of small 
private holdings over an existing low standard road. 


No. 8. Clear Lake-Sanhedrin working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 9 million board-feet. 

Circle is characterized by comparatively low quality scattered stands of timber 
of intermingled Government and private ownerships. Negotiations over rights- 
of-way with two large landowners are expected to be successfully consummated 
shortly. One large landowner and many small owners object to “deeded” right- 
of-way or to permitting general public access. 

B. H. PAYNE, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service. 


PROBLEM AREAS ON SIx RIVERS NATIONAL FOREST 


(Memorandum to accompany map) 


No. 1. Smith River working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 29 million board-feet. 

Main access road under construction, not yet complete; bridges across Smith 
River currently under construction, Government financed. Major problem now 
lies in sale preparation. 


No. 2. Blue Creek-Bluff Creek working circle 


Allowable annual cut, 25 million board-feet. 

Heavy losses of timber in 1954 from Douglas-fir barkbeetle. 

Access is problem, circle remote from rail or water shipping point. State high- 
Ways need improvement and timber access road within circle needed. Latter 
access road is scheduled for construction through Government financing 1956-58. 
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No. 3. Orleans working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 19 million board-feet. 

Timber areas located at heads of drainage with considerable “dead ground” 
to cross between public highway and timber. Barkbeetle losses in Douglas-fir 
occurred in 1954. Circle is remote from rail or water shipping point and State 
highway needs improvement. Supplementary Federal financing may be neces- 
sary to obtain road development between public roads and timber areas. 


No. 4. Lower Trinity working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 22 million board-feet. 

Lack of adequate land surveys in areas of intermingled Government and 
private ownership prevent realization of full cut and complicate timber trespass 
problems. This circle also an area of high loss from Douglas-fir barkbeetle 
damage. 

Main haul logging road construction needed within circle. Most can be 
accomplished by purchasers but some supplementary Federal financing necessary. 


No. 5. Mad River-El River working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 35 million board-feet. 

Existing public roads are of unsatisfactory standards for log haul. Large 
mileage of main haul road development needed, considerable of which is in non- 
timbered areas lying between timber and main highways or rail head. Probably 
much road construction can be accomplished by purchasers, State or county but 
some supplementary Federal financing will be needed. 


No. 6. Requa working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 12 million board-feet. 

Present land surveys inadequate, original corners cannot be found. A partial 
survey of private lands has been made but complete resurvey is needed. Full 
cut for 3 years obligated in current sale so problem is not acute. 

B. H. PAYNE, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service. 


PROBLEM AREAS ON LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST 
(Memorandum to accompany map) 


Nos. 1 and 2. Hat Creek working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 5 million board-feet. 

No. 1. Burney area.—Twenty-five thousand acres. Right-of-way needed over 
intermingled ownership. Must obtain within next five years. Three major 
landowners—Fruit Growers Supply Co., Shasta Forests Co., and Scott Lumber 
Co. 

No. 2. Badger Mountain area,—Six thousand acres. Right-of-way needed over 
intermingled ownership—Fruit Growers Supply Co. 


Nos. 38 and 4. East Lassen working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 40 million board-feet. 

No. 3. Lava Peak, Keddie Mountain areas.—Thirteen thousand five hundred 
acres involving 95 million board-feet. 

Blocked by private owner who refuses to give permanent right-of-way. Lava 
Peak is high insect-risk area. Shasta Forests Co., ownership. 

No. 4. Bogard Buttes area.—Thirty-four thousand acres, involving 120-200 
million board-feet. 

Need rights-of-way because land exchange not consummated. Must develop 
sales here within next 2 years. 
No. 5. Almanor working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 16 million board-feet. 

Deer Creek Meadows area, 16,000 acres. 

At nresent permanent right-of-way not obtainable .Sales not scheduled for 


next 5 years. 
Collins Pine Co., owner. 
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No. 6. West Lassen working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 10 million board-feet. 

Need land surveys along west boundary. 

Need right-of-way from Diamond Match Co. but expect present negotiations 
to be consummated this winter. 
No.7. Magalia working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 9 million board-feet. 

Need right-of-way from Diamond Match Co. but expect present negotiations 
to be consumated this winter. 

B. H. PAYNE, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service 


PROBLEM AREAS ON Mopoc NATIONAL Forest 


(Memorandum to accompany map) 


Allowable annual cut, 44.5 million board-feet (exception—a higher rate of cut 
is authorized in 1 working circle during the balance of the first cutting cycle). 
Considerable area of forest land intermingled with one large ownership. 
Owner will grant temporary right-of-way (letter of permission) to successful 
bidder but will not grant permanent rights-of-way which will permit Forest 
Service investment in road construction. Major owner, Shasta Forests Co. 
Forest has averaged a 56.8 million board-feet annual cut for the last 5 years 
but need for rights-of-way will become an increasing problem, 
B. H. PAYNE, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service 


PROBLEM AREAS ON TAHOE NATIONAL FORES1 


(Memorandum to accompany map) 

No. 1, North Yuba working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 22 million board-feet. 

This circle is comprised of two blocks, the north block where current logging 
operations are concentrated being largely Government lands. In the south block 
a major portion of Government lands are occupied by mining claims necessitat- 
ing acquisition of rights-of-way and timber releases prior to timber sales. 
Progress in this respect has been disappointing to date. 

No. 2. Sierraville-Truckee working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 22 million board-feet. 

Most of the pine type is readily accessible and has been partially cut over. 
The remaining 48,000 acres of uncut national forest land is predominantly fir, 
intermingled with private lands, and generally inaccessible. Obtaining. ade 
quate rights-of-way (principally from Fibreboard Products Co.) is essential to 
any developmental program. Negotiations have been under way for some time 
but agreement thus far balked by issue of general public use of roads to be con- 
structed. 

No. 8. Nevada City working circle 

Allowable annual cut, 8 million board-feet. 

j A circle characterized by much intermingled ownership and high proportion 
of Federal lands under mining claim. Sales preparation including negotiations 
and obtaining of waivers is relatively time consuming and costly. 

B. H. Payne, 
Aasistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service 
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Masor CoMMon PROBLEMS ON NORTHERN CALIFORNIA NATIONAL FORESTS 


SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS WHICH HAVE HERETOFORE RESULTED IN CUTTING 
BELOW CAPACITY 


1. All forests and working circles 


1. Inadequacy of financing and lack of sufficient personnel to prepare sales 
in cases where there were no other apparent limitations. 

2. Urgency of devoting available time and manpower on administration of 
sales already under way. 

2. North coast California forests and working circles 

1. National forest timber areas generally remote from shipping points. 
Private timber more accessible and, until very recently, much was available for 
purchase, 

2. Stand composition, quality, and proportion of defective material placed 
national forest timber in these units at a relatively disadvantageous position 
during fairly recent period. Thus demand was low even though stumpage 
prices were low—the timber (margin between costs and sales) would not per- 
mit the degree of development by purchaser-built roads which was possible in 
more favorable timber stands and units. 


B. H. Payne, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Division of Timber Management, 
United States Forest Service. 





SomME Masor PROBLEMS RESOLVED OR IN PROCESS OF RESOLUTION 
(Applies only to northern forests) 


1. ACCESS ROADS 


Siz Rivers National Forest 


Smith River working circle-—Access road and bridge construction to point per- 
mitting larger sales program approaching completion. New sales to be offered 
this area by early 1956. 

Bluff Creek working circle-—Combination Federal and purchaser access road 
construction has resulted in two major sales in working circle. Additional Fed- 
eral construction scheduled for completion in 1956 will tap some insect-killed 
areas and permit expansion of sale program and salvage. 


Klamath National Forest 


Happy Camp working circle-—The timber cut in this working circle was negli- 
gible in 1950—and by 1952 was growing rapidly. It has reached allowable limits 
as of 1954—approximately 18 miles of federally financed access road construc- 
tion—a major bridge across the Klamath River, plus four other smaller perma- 
nent bridges have made timber accessible to reasonable amounts of purchaser- 
built logging roads. This, plus an aggressive sales program with numerous sales 
offerings, has resulted in reaching aliowable cut levels. 

Salmon River working circle.—A third section of 8.2 miles of main access road 
has just been contracted. This, plus 7.2 miles constructed in 1954 and 1955, will 
permit access by 1956 to a working circle that in the past 5 years has not pro- 
duced on the average of more than 15 percent of rated capacity. 

The access road now under contract will also provide access to an estimated 
16 million feet of fire-killed timber. 





Vendocino National Forest 


Alder Springs working circle-—Cooperatively financed access road 18.3 miles 
in length has permitted sales in working circle. Cutting under way and allowable 
eut for next 2 years already under sales contracts. 

Eel River working circle—Survey and public hearing for access road com- 
pleted and construction scheduled starting by 1956. 

Stony Creek working circle-—Federally financed access road 5.3 miles in length 
made possible an initial sale in this working circle. Sale now operating. Addi- 
tional sales to develop working circle capacity possible under purchaser 
construction. 
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Shasta-Trinity National Forest 

Upper South fork working circle-—Approximately 16 miles of access road com- 
pleted. An initial sale in working circle made during 1954. 

Shasta Lake working circle.—The first section of a cooperatively financed main 
access road, 5 miles long, is already under construction. This, plus an additional 
9.5 miles to be contracted during 1956, will permit sales amounting to 13 million 
board-feet per year starting in 1956 or 1957. 


2. MANAGEMENT PLAN INVENTORIES MADE, MANAGEMENT PLANS PREPARED AND 
APPROVED 


(Date for entire California region) 


Nine working circle inventories made (1950-55) (out of 85). 

Fifty-three streamlined management plans prepared (1950-55) (out of 85). 

Forty-four streamlined management plans approved (1950-55) (out of 53). 

Five full-length management plans approved (1950-55) (Amador working 
‘irele) Big Bend (E) working circle; Cosumnes working circle; Silver Fork- 
Alder Creek working circle; Thomas Creek working circle (out of 85). 

Seven thousand three hundred and seventy-four square miles aerial photogra- 
phy contracted 1955 to bring obsolete Sierran photography up to date as first step 
in attaining satisfactory inventory (out of 30,000 square miles). 


3. REDUCTION OF LOSSES FROM INSECT AND CONTROL COSTS OF INSECT INFESTATION BY 
SANITATION-SALVAGE LOGGING INCLUDING MANY SMALL SALES 


Note separate summary showing size distribution in 1955. 
4, RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Southern Pacific Land Co., Klamath and Shasta-Trinity National Forests, has 
granted and is in process of granting a number of public rights-of-way across 
their lands. 

Shasta-Trinity 

Southern Pacifie Land Co.—Hirz Mountain Road: Granted right-of-way on 
condition of proportionate payment of road costs. Being constructed by the 
Forest Service plus cooperative payment by Southern Pacific Land Co. 

Also have obtained limited easements from the R. L. Smith Lumber Co. on 
some of their logging roads needed to permit access to national forest timber 
sales. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Tahoe, Stanislaus, and Mendocino, has granted and 
is in process of granting a numberof rights-of-way for public roads. 
Mendocino 

Crane Lumber Co. granted two limited rights-of-way for hauling national forest 
timber, the Government to pay its proportionate part of road costs and operators 
to pay proportionate part of maintenance. Public access to these areas over 
existing roads not suitable for oversize trucks and loads but for adequate normal 
public travel. 

-acific Gas & Electric Co. and Archie Hessman have reached agreement with 
the Forest Service for road and public rights-of-way from Van Norden to Lake 
Pillsbury area on condition of proportionate payment for value of road already 
constructed and certain specified improvements of the road. 

Tahoe 

A bel.—Limited-use right-of-way. 

Matz.—Public read right-of-way. 

Fibreboard Products, Inc.—Limited right-of-way for forest products only. 
Short, dead-end road not essential to public travel. Harmonious negotiations 
underway with Stockton Box Co. for rights-of-way across much intermingled 
land on Tahoe and Eldorado Forests. 


Modoc 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.—Rights-of-way across all lands of company in Modoc 
County where sale of Government timber involved. Open to public at discretion 
if regional forester. 
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Stanislaus 

Calaveras Land & Timber Corp. provided acknowledgment of dedication for 
early-day roads across ownership. Granted limited right-of-way conditioned 
on proportionate payment of road construction costs and completion of amend 
ment of outstanding contracts. 

Pickering Lumber Corp. has granted several rights-of-way across corporation 
lands—-some limited 

Six Rivers, Klamath, Plumas, Mendocino, and Shasta-Trinity have secured 
public rights-of-way across many parcels of private land in small ownersbips and 
are continuing to secure rights-of-way without major objections from land 
owners. 

Eldorado and Sierra are generally successful in securing rights-of-way ove 
smaller ownerships. 
General 

It requires approximately one~juarter to one-third man-year annually in 
regional office to process the large number of small rights-of-way easements 
secured by individual forests throughout the region. 

DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, 
United States Forest Service, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





TimMBER SALVAGE SALE PoOLIcIES ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


In the management of a forest property the first priority of cutting should 
be the removal of dead and deteriorating timber. This principle has been fol- 
lowed in the management of the national forests during the last 50 years. Until 
recently, there have been economic and access difficulties which have limited 
the application of this policy. Such difficulties have now been greatly reduced 
both in degree and geographical extent by the increasing demands for and in- 
creasing value of national forest timber since 1946. The Forest Service has 
and is continuing to take advantage of these more favorable circumstances to 
expand its salvage sales. 

Salvage of large bodies of timber which have suffered some form of unpre- 
dictable catastrophe such as fire, windthrow, or insect epidemic requires a 
series of coordinated emergency action measures. Policies of the Forest Service 
in respect to the more common types of such actions are outlined below. 


Roads 

If an adequate road system is lacking, it must be built promptly. The 
Forest Service adjusts its road construction program to build roads needed 
for salvage. If road funds currently available are inadequate to do the needed 
job, additional emergency road funds are requested. Examples of special ap- 
propriations for emergency salvage needs are the 1952-53 appropriations for 
spruce bark beetle roads in Montana and Idaho, totaling about $8,500,000; and 
the 1953-54 appropriations for approximately $9,250,000 for Douglas-fir beetle- 
blowdwn roads in western Oregon and southwestern Washington. 


Sales program 

Large scale salvage projects require adjustment of normal sales programs. 
Timber sale staff is shifted to salvage sales. Scheduled new offerings of 
green timber are deferered to encourage purchase of salvage sales. Coopera- 
tion from industry within operating range is developed. Extensions of time 
for completion of outstanding green timber sales are granted so that pur- 
chasers can shift cutting to salvage timber. Salvage sales are prepared ex- 
peditiously with the use of the time-saving short cuts which can be feasibly 
used in each individual circumstance. Timber is priced to be attractive to 
purchasers. Regulation S—25 permits sale of salvage timber without advertise 
ment or with advertisement for less than 30 days. In recent years practically 
all major salvage sales have been advertised for bidding usually after a 10- 
to 15-day advertisement. Whenever possible deposits under the Knutson-Van- 
denberg Act are required to provide for establishment of a new crop on the 
salvage area. Contract terms are simplified to the extent feasible, and special 
contract terms are developed where they will facilitate the salvage action. 
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Temporary right-of-way arrangements across private lands are accepted, if 
necessary to get the salvage done before heavy loss from deterioration is ex 
perienced. Cutting volume limitations of sustained yield plans are not appli 
able to these salvage operations. After the salvage is completed and if the loss 
is sufficiently significant, the allowable cut for the working circle is recalculated 
to take into account the post saivage timber inventory. This in effect capitalizes 
the timber loss by spreading its effeect over the cutting cycle or rotation period 
of the sustained-yield management plan. 
Small salvage sales 

All of these measures are illustrated by the specific discussion of the salvage 
rogram now under way in California as a result of the disastrous fires of 
September 1955. Before proceeding to that discussion mention should be made of 
a second type of salvage-sale activity of much mode widespread and recurrent 
application. These are the small salvage sales to capture the more or less norma! 
and continual timber losses which occur in every forest. This small sale salvage 
activity is one of the important phases of intensive timber management. The 
economic feasibility of small scattered salvage cutting has developed rather re- 
cently for western conditions, but it has now expanded rapidly into an important 
segment of the national forest-timber business. The Forest Service wants to 
expand this type of business to the maximum feasible extent. The two major 
problems in its further extension are (1) an adequate road system (an obvious 
necessity since this light-scattered cutting will not in itself support road’ con- 
struction by purchasers), and (2) adequate financing of timber-sale administra- 
tion so that the increased costs of small salvage sales can be met. (These smal] 
salvage sales typically cost substantially more per unit of measure to prepare 
and administer as large sales of green timber.) 


1955 FIRE LOSSES IN CALIFORNIA 


The disastrous fires early in September 1955, burned over a tremendous area 
killing mature timber, unmerchantable young timber, reproduction, and other 
vegetative cover. 

The timber problem is one of salvaging the losses of merchantable timber: 
restocking denuded timber areas with young trees. Closely related problems are 
alleviation or prevention of erosion. 

Estimates of the volume of merchantable timber killed are still in progress 
and, therefore, subject to further refinement but presently it is about as follows: 


Million 
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In northern California, the volume of private timber killed by fire approxi 
mates the volume of national-forest lands. Thus, many private operators have 
so much salvage of their own they cannot be expected to purchase national-forest 
timber. 

An analysis of installed milling capacity in the area near the Klamath Forest 
indicated sufficient capacity to handle the amount of. fire-killed timber. 

Current estimates of plantable area are as follows: 
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Period available before brush invasion, 3 years. 
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THE SALVAGE PROGRAM 


1. Sell the fire-killed timber during fall of 1955. 
2. Target date for completion of salvage operation to prevent serious de- 
terioration. (August 1956.) 

3. Make small sized sales to facilitate operation by a maximum number of 
potential customers and to permit completion of operations before deterioration 

4. For Klamath Forest furnish additional manpower to salvage job by detail- 
ing men from other ranger districts or forests. (Done.) 

5. Take large-scale aerial photographs, 1/10,000 scale, of burned areas to 
facilitate mapping, cruising, and other phases of sale preparation. (Completed 
for Klamath.) 

6. Complete cruising of fire-killed timber by November 10. Cruising designed 
to obtain volume estimates within reasonable limits recognizing amount of road 
construction needed to develop the sales. 

7. Furnish training to fieldmen in determination of which trees may recover 
from fire damage and serve as a source of seed supply. 

8. Prepare an appraisal for each sale, using a short-cut log quality table 
especially prepared to reduce amount of work required for individual cases. 

9. Furnishing general information to prospective purchasers as to scope of 
salvage program and policies in advanee of advertisement of specific cases. A 
letter of September 29 to all forest supervisors was furnished lumber industry 
associations in addition to individual forest efforts. Copy of this letter is at- 
tached. 

10. Field examination and broad classification of soils by a soils specialist 
to identify areas of critical erosion potential. 


SALVAGE SALE POLICY 


Or 


1. Advertisement for 10 days under authority of regulation S—25. There has 
been wide interest expressed in the sales program, thus it appeared that a 10- 
day period was necessary to permit examination of sale areas by prospective 
purchasers in spite of the urgency for getting the sales under way quickly. 

2. Use of oral bidding. 

3. Continuation of regional practice in application of sliding scale stumpage 
adjustment procedure. 

4, Use of normal appraisal practices except that the base index used to be 
for the most recent 3 months available. The effect is equivalent to an increase 
in profit ratio in recognition of a greater risk inherent in operation of fire-killed 
timber. 

5. Provision for a lower and flat price for “older dead” material. 

6. Aceptance of temporary or permissive use rights-of-way across private land 
if necessary to facilitate prompt salvage but to obtain them in advance of 
advertisement. 

7. Provision for deposits under authority of the Knutson-Vandenberg Act 
adequate to cover the cost of necessary tree planting or spot seeding. 

8. Provision in sale contracts for prevention of erosion or measures to correct 
necessary logging damage. 

9. A general restriction against salvage logging on slopes over 30 percent on 
classified areas of highly erosible soils. 

10. Granting of extensions of time on existing contracts for green timber sales 
to purchasers who become successful bidders on national forest timber. Also 
favorable consideration to extension of green timber contracts to purchasers 
who have substantial amounts of their own fire-killed timber to salvage. The ob- 
jective is to keep our green sales from being competitive for time and manpower 
needed to salvage fire-killed material. 

11. Required road construction primarily by timber purchasers. Most of sal- 
vage will be from areas reasonably accessible to nearby road developments. 
The Klamath Forest will construct by force account using forest roads and trails 
10 percent funds one short piece of connecting road. The Callahan-Cecilville 
access road construction now under contract will be needed to salvage an eSti- 
mated 16 million feet from the Six Mile fire. 


PROGRESS TO DATE 


1. As of October 18, the score was 6 fire salvage sales totaling 47.5 million 
feet sold and 6 more totaling 18.9 million, under advertisement. 

2. One sale of 1.5 million feet advertised at very low rates but not sold due to 
inaccessibility. May be combined with green timber later and reoffered. 
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3. Competition keen on most sales made to November 1 (11 qualified bidders at 
1 oral auction at Yreka October 18S—12 on 1a week before). 

4, Cruising of salvageable areas completed by November 10. 

5. Regular timber use funds used to finance the emergency salvage sale pro- 
gram to date but present rate of selling and cutting under the regular sales pro- 
gram for the region is at record high levels. 

A comparison of the first three quarters of the calendar years 1955 and 1954 
is listed below. 


First 3 quarters 


Calendar | Calendar 

year 1954 vear 1955 
Volume cut....------- — . m million board feet_-_| 428 717 
Value pasne nme é : ba do}lars 5, 100, 000 10, 308, 000 
Voiume sold_.- i bails ere million board feet 736 892 
Value sold (excluding Knutson-Vandenberg).-... ‘ dollars 9, 160, 000 16, 400, 000 


THE AFTERMATH 

Approximately 37,000 acres of the fire-killed area is timberland classed as 
plantable ; that is, only the highly productive and better areas. The area should 
be replanted or seeded within the next 3 years to prevent brush invasion and 
deterioration of the site. 

Accomplishment of this acreage of planting and seeding is within the total 
eapacity of existing tree nurseries. Unfortunately, our nurseries have been 
operating below capacity due to insufficient planting funds, and we are unable 
this year and next to produce sufficient planting stock to meet the vital needs 
of the fire-killed areas, 

The estimated cost of full production from existing nursery facilities, plus 
direct seeding needs, is approximately $150,000 per year more than present levels, 
or a total of $225,000 per year. At this level of financing emergency needs such 
as this could be met in critical years, while in the noncritical years progress 
could be made in reforestation of the vast acreage of old burns and other de- 
forested areas, 

DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, 
United States Forest Service, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Unitep States Forest Service, 
San Francisco, Calif., September 29, 1955. 
To: Supervisors, R-5. 
From: Assistant regional forester. 
Subject: S—Sales, general. 


THE REGION 5 FIRE-SALVAGE PROGRAM TO DATE 


1. Present estimates of salvageable fire-killed or seriously damaged timber: 
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Sequoia (of this total approximately 20 million is in second growth 


which presently appears salvable)-....--_...-___.______- 50, 000 


Shasta-Trinity-Thompson Peak_.....-_--..____- cate acg  Biksie Leenks 7, 000 
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2. Salvage sale program and policies: 
a) Target date for completion of salvage, August 1956. 

(b) Sates to be of small size, as a general rule, to facilitate operation by 
maximum number of customers and to assure completion before deterioration. 

(c) Oral bidding to be employed. 

(d) Short-term advertisement, 10 days for sawtimber sales. 

(e) Use of normal appraisal practices except that base index used willbe for 
i recent period. (For sales already authorized on Klamath the base-index period 
covers June, July, and August 1955. When used with current appraisal instruc 
tions this has the effect of increasing profit ratios by 2 points for pine and 5 to 6 
point for fir species.) 

(f) Use of the escalator clause. Provision for older dead (unsound sapwood ) 
at flat prices 

(g) Acceptance of temporary or permissive use rights-of-way if necessary to 
facilitate prompt salvage but obtain them in advance of advertisement. 

(i) Make provision in sales for adequate deposits under the Knutson-Vanden- 
berg Act to cover cost of replanting. If areas are not all plantable and excess 
funds are collected into this account, they can and will be later returned to the 
Treasury. 

(i) Purchasers with existing contracts for green timber will be granted con 
tract modifications extending time period if they are suecessful bidders on fire 
killed timber. 

3. Progress to date: 

(a) Lassen and Mendocino timber advertised. 

(b) Klamath has ready one sale of approximately 8 million feet in Dutch 
Creek. 

(c) Shasta-Trinity also about ready to advertise 7,800,000 on Thompson Peak 
fire. 

(d) Crews working on additional fire-killed areas principally on Klamath and 
Sequoia. 

(e) Regular timber use funds being used to finance the emergency salvage 
operations recognizing that additional timber use funds are critical for continu- 
ation of regular sales program on all forests. Adjustments in forest manpower 
have been made through detailers—shifting of operators from green sales to 
fire-killed, ete. 

(f) Wide interest being expressed by timber operators in the salvage program. 
Some operators within range of fire-salvage areas have volunteered to curtail 
production of green timber in order to operate salvage material. 

(gq) Aerial photos on large scale being taken of fire areas to facilitate prepara- 
tion of salvage sales and delineation of areas needing reseeding or planting. 

B. H. Payne. 


Representative Cuuporr. If there are no further questions, I want 
to thank you, gentlemen, for coming and giving us the information 
requested. We have also received other information which we re- 
quested from various witnesses at other times, and also a couple of 
statements which I will offer for the record, and note your objection, 
Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Overruled as usual. 

Representative Cuuporr. Overruled as usual. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


RICKINI LUMBER Co., 
Lakeside, Oreg., November 22, 1955 
Kart CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: This brief has been prepared by Lawrence C. Gangle, forester 
and timber buyer for Rickini Lumber Co. The brief has been reviewed by com- 
pany officials. Senator Neuberger and Mr. R. Wolf indicated that it could be 
filed with you this week. 

Rickini Lumber Co. operates two sawmills, both with bandsaw head rigs 
which give a high degree of utilization. Ninety men are employed by the com- 
pany. One sawmill is located in the Eugene BLM district at Saginaw near 
Cottage Grove, Oreg., and cuts 25 million of lumber annually. Logs for this 
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mill are purchased on the open log market, from Government timber sales sold 
by competitive bidding, and from private timber stumpage which is available. 
This mill has been improved and brought up to date from time to time and is ina 
strong competitive position. However, timber and logs are getting more scarce 
and difficult to get the past few years. 

The second sawmill is located in the BLM Coos Bay district at Lakeside, Ore. 
It was built this last summer and started operation about August 1. Log supply 
for this mill will be similar to that for the Saginaw mill with the added possi- 
bility of State timber sales. However, we are particularly interested in BLM 
timber sales in the Smith River and Loon Lake administrative units and in 
Siuslaw National Forest timber sales in the Reedsport area. We propose to cut 
at least 30 million of lumber annually at this mill when in full production. 

Mr. Gangle has lived in Oregon all of his life with an extensive background of 
work in the timber industry including 17 years of forestry work with the USFS 
and BLM. He has been assistant district forester with the BLM for the past 
10 years until he joined Rickini Lumber Co. in June of this year and is familiar 
with BLM and FS practices, policies, and problems. He has also kept up to 
date with the latest methods and practices of forest management, forest protec- 
tion, and timber utilization. 

We did not originally intend to submit a brief to your committee but believe 
that we can help to clear up some of the conflicting testimony given before the 
committee. Our comments are as follows: 


OUTLINE 
L 1. The effect of access on competition for Government timber. 
2. Timber sale authority on the local level. 
. 3. Timber sale program in the Coos Bay district. 
4. Timber sale program in the Eugene district. 
l 5. Forest service sales in the Powers area. 
6. The marketing area problem. 
7. Sale by cruise versus log scale. 
8. Koad construction policy. 
P 9. Size of sales. 


) 10. Forest inventory and allowable cuts. 
11. The problem of keeping experienced Government personnel. 
12. Summary. 
1. The effect of access on competition for Government timber 
Assured access at a reasonable fee is the most important of the points we 
wish to make, assuming that the timber is made available for purchase. The 
philosophy of equal competitive bidding for all prospective purchasers should 
be followed as a matter of policy as much as possible by the agency selling Gov- 
ernment timber. No favoritism, either directly or indirectly, should be shown 
1 private timber holders or other private owners. The present policy of BLM in 
accepting short-term agreements, one-shot road-use agreements, and arbitration 
2 agreements or a combination of these does not result in an equal competitive 
[ advantage to all prospective bidders as far as these factors of access are con 
: cerned. The BLM policy now states that when making sales they will give 
preference to the set fee type of road-use agreement which states in advance of 
a sale advertisement the amount the successful bidder will have to pay the road 
owner and other conditions of road use. Teeth should be put into this policy 
and this type of agreement made mandatory. The fee for road use should not 
be excessive, but should consider the roadbuilder’s investment and cost on a 
replacement basis with the amount of interest allowance usually allowed for 
long-term investments. There is no question that under present practice the 
bidder who competes with a road owner is at a decided disadvantage. He does 
not know what the fee will be but usually must assume that it will be excessive 
if he wishes to start his logging operation at once. If he decides to fight an 
unfair and unreasonable fee request he may be delayed by arbitration proceed- 
r ’ ings for several years. It is common knowledge that several operators have indi 
cated that they will throw every obstacle in the way of a competitor who must 
use their road to get to BLM timber which he may purchase. The purpose has 


ec . : . . 

been to scare off possible competition, and it has been at least partially suctess- 
‘S ful. In fact, several purchasers of BLM timber have been delayed from remo\ 
a ing their timber for a considerable length of time by such methods. The Goy- 
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ernment has lost a great deal of money as a result of the lower bids received 
through such tactics. It is possible that a company which is not strongly financed 
would be unable to survive such delays. The BLM regulations require a demand 
for payment on timber purchases regardless of such delays encountered by the 
purchaser in getting the timber out. 

BLM should be in as advantageous position as a private timberland owner in 
asking for rights-of-way. If the BLM handled rights-of-way as a private owner 
would there would usually be no real problem in securing reciprocal crossing 
rights across the private timberland owner. Asa last resort the right of eminent 
domain should be used. To date we do not know any case in which condemna- 
tion has been used against a large timberland owner although it has been used 
a number of times against farmers and other small owners. Delays of several 
years in scheduling sales in salvage and overmature timber types, sales which 
are vital to good forest management, should not be allowed to occur because of 
right-of-way negotiations being dragged out. 

We do not recommend that the Government be unreasonable in applying de- 
mand, but the type of delay caused by long drawn-out negotiations should cease. 
As a last resort if arbitration proceedings are allowed to continue to be the 
basis for timber sale access the timber purchaser should be put on an equal 
footing with the road or right-of-way owner by being allowed to post a perform- 
ance bond and use the road or right-of-way immediately pending the final result 
of arbitration or court action. 

», Timber sale authority on the local level 

We recommend that greater authority be given the local foresters to make and 
administer timber sales. As an objective example we recently were logging 
some Bonneville Power Administration right-of-way timber on BLM ownership. 
Several additional trees were designated for cutting by the BPA clearing inspector 
as they were danger trees to the proposed powerline. Intermixed with these 
danger trees were four recently bug-killed trees which are still fairly sound but 
which will deteriorate rapidly within the next few years. They were not desig 
nated as danger trees since they were slightly shorter in height. Because of 
topography and the diffculty of access as well as the economic expense of trying 
to set up a logging operation for those four trees alone it is highly doubtful if 
any logger can be interested in bidding for them at a later date. They could 
be removed now at a greater return to BLM, less loss in deterioration, and at a 
profit to the logger. We believe the fieldmen would readily agree with our state 
ment and this is not made as a criticism of district personnel. They know that 
if such a sale of these four trees is made on a negotiated basis they would be sub- 
ject to criticism from officers who review their work, clear up to the area and re 
gional level, and further by GAO officers. Their “necks” would be out considerably 
to say the least. It seems to us that redtape in this case does not serve its pur 
pose to protect the Government from fraud or loss, but has the opposite result 
as far as loss is concerned. Incidentally, in the above case only a token sugges- 
tion was made that these trees be sold to us as we are familiar with the BLM 
policy. 

3. Timber sale program in the Coos Bay district 

We cite the sales program in the districts with which we are most familiar an@ 
most interested. However, there are similar programs and problems in other BLM 
and FS districts. 

The sales program in the Coos Bay district is considerably behind schedule. 
This is no fault of the district personnel but is due to a combination of circum- 
stances. First, this district has been the last of the O. and C. districts to be 
developed with an active competition, and in years past the allowable cut was 
not marketable because of lack of demand. Hence there is a backlog of timber 
which is available to cut wtih the exception of 1 or possibly 2 units. Second, 
there has been considerable delay because of access problems causing a slowing 
up of timber sales. Sales have been cruised for several months and prepared for 
sale but are being held up until an access agreement can be reached. Third, per- 
sonnel the past few years has been insufficient in number to take care of the 
timber sales which are scheduled and also do a good management job in other 
activities such as road-development planning, planting, and seeding. Fourth, 3 
although the number of personnel in the districts the past 6 or 8 years has doubled 
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and trebled, the output in timber sales has not increased at anywhere nearly 
the same pace. The increased timber appraisal, timber sale layout, and other 
work requirements have absorbed much of the increased personnel time. Fifth, 
the inventory of timber is not completely up to date although it is progressing 
quite well in this district. When completed it will nndoubtedly indicate a much 
larger allowable cut for the district. 

Every effort should be made to bring the timber sale program up to date as 
quickly as possible. 

j. Timber sale program in the Bugene district 

Our comments on the Coos Bay district program in general apply to the Eugene 
district, except that the inventory program here is farther out of date than that 
in the Coos Bay district and is not progressing as rapidly. 

Eugene district sales have had a past history of an overcut in some areas based 
on older inventory. Demand here has been strong and emergency sales during the 
war caused part of the overcut. At present the sales program is up to date except 
in the Mosby Creek and Mohawk River units in which sales are badly lagging 
because of controversies with private landowners regarding access to BLM 
timber. 

5. Forest Service sales in the Powers area 

We have checked with the district rangers’ staff at Powers on the sales pro- 
gram for that district and find it is considerably behind schedule. This is pri- 
marily due to a lack of sufficient personnel and lack of suitable access across 
private lands to FS sale areas. We believe that we might be competitive for 
timber sales in that area, as we have railroad access at the Lakeside mill. This 
lack of sales has also had an effect on the Powers residents who have relied on 
logging primarily for employment. 

6. The marketing-area problem 

In our opinion, the Smith River marketing area should not be treated differ- 
ently than any other BLM unit. There is no question that marketing areas 
should be revised and perhaps entirely eliminated. 

7. Sale by cruise versus log scale 

We are definitely interested in the two methods, one used by the Forest Service 
and the other by the BLM. Cruise sales in the past year at least are generally 
closely cruised, and they have been overcruised by BLM in many cases. Our 
chief objection to the cruise sale is that it brings an element of uncertainty into 
the bidding which causes greater risk to the purchaser, and as a result he can- 
not bid as high as for timber sold by log scale, other factors, such as distance 
from market and topography, being equal. We can and do check cruise the BLM 
cruiser, but some uncertainty still remains. We do like the economic incentive 
to do a clean, thorough job of logging and timber removal. 

Log-seale sales do reduce the uncertainty as to volume of timber to be paid 
for, as the purchaser pays for exactly what it scaled on the sale. There is a 
tendency for the purchaser not to take great care to save low-grade logs, since 
the present practice is to charge the bid price for all logs regardless of log grade, 
which varies from a No. 1 peeler worth over $100 per thousand to a rough old- 
growth No. 3 saw log worth $35 per thousand or even less. This practice might 
be corrected by charging only a nominal price for No. 3 saw logs, thus encouraging 
the logger to remove them at a profit. The Government would not lose, as the 
bidding would be higher on the remaining higher log grades. 

Present practice is for logs to be scaled by various qualified sealers working 
for independent log-scaling bureaus. The Government scalers then check scale 
the Bureau scalers on a portion of the logs to be certain that no error is made 
in the volume. A system of checks for loaded trucks to insure that the correct 
number of logs and trucks is taken to the check scalers location is adequate 
protection to the Government to insure scaling of all logs on the sale area. 

We wish to point out that BLM employees would not be necessary to scale each 
timber sale under this system as stated by BLM. This is one of the main objec- 
tions made by BLM, the increased number of personnel necessary to do the log 
sealing. 
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8. Road-construction policy 


Main-line roads into large blocks of Government timber should be built through 
use of Government funds. This overcomes the arguments and delays encoun- 
tered in negotiations for access and also results in greater competition for the 
timber when the added uncertainty and cost of road construction is not made a 
part of the timber-sale requirement. Control of such roads is a must for the 
Government, with adequate safeguards of the rights of private intermingled 
timberland owners. Shorter secondary and spur roads can best be built by the 
purchaser if the cost relative to the volume of timber to be purchased is not too 
high. If this cost is too high, it tends to eliminate competition to the larger 
companies, 

9. Size of sales 

Sales should consist of an economic topographic unit or units and provision 
shauld be made for a number of small sales for competition from small logging 
operators. We believe that the majority of sales should be from approximately 
1 million to 6 million or 7 million. Large sales over 10 million should be discour- 
aged, as they tend to receive less competition. 

10. Forest inventory and allowable cuts 

The calculation of allowable cuts is based upon forest inventory which shows 
the age, volume, stocking, and rate of growth or site condition of timber in the 
administrative unit or working circle. Due to recent higher utilization, inade 
quate cruises in older inventory estimates and poor-type mapping the allowable 
euts for the administrative units and working circles which have not been recal- 
culated through the use of aerial photographs and recent mapping and sampling 
techniques are conservative. Forest inventories for both FS and BLM should 
be reworked and kept up to date as soon as possible. 

Every effort should be made to put the full allowable cut on the market in all 
Forest Service working circles. They are behind the BLM in this respect. 

11. The problem of keeping experienced and sufficient Government personnel 

The entire policy of hiring, training, and pay of Government foresters should 
be reviewed. These men have professional training, with a BS degree as a 
prerequisite to an appointment and are badly underpaid. There should be a 
greater incentive for Government foresters to remain with the Government after 
their training period has been completed. This can be accomplished by increas- 
ing the salary to more nearly equal that in private industry in this region 
and by giving more force to the civil service policy of promoting those who do 
remain with the Government. The BLM and FS have recently requested the 
Civil Service Commission for an increased salary rating for foresters. Also 
the BLM has recently discussed setting up a new promotion policy which would 
give greater consideration for promotion of present employees when vacancies 
occur. These policies should be encouraged. 

12. Summary 

Briefly we recommend assured access to all Government sales through setting 
of a fair road use or right-of-way fee across private lands or roads, a review 
of timber sales practices to give greater discretion and authority to the man in 
the field, up-to-date forest inventories, revised allowable cuts, sale of the full 
allowable cut in all units, increased building of Federal access roads into blocks 
of Federal timber or where the Federal timber is a high percentage of the 
total, reconsideration of all marketing-area boundaries, continued emphasis on 
good forest-management practices, and an overall policy of equal opportunity 
for all prospective purchasers of Federal timber. 

The competitor with the best utilization and the lowest costs will be successful 
under such a policy and this is consistent with the American tradition. 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE C. GANGLE, 
Forester and Timber Buyer, 
Rickini Lumber Co. 


Mr. WILLIAM CoBURN, 
Staff Director of the Senate Committee, 
Old Court House Building, Portland, Oreg. 

Drak Mr. Conurn: As operators buying timber from Federal agencies we are 
forwarding herewith a statement for the record of the timber hearings scheduled 
for November 21 to 23 in Portiand. We trust this statement will qualify for 
consideration by the joint committee. 
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As you realize, our logging operations are still in full swing and it may be 


difficult for us to schedule time away from our direct company responsibiliti 
However, if we can manage it, we hope to be able to attend the Portland hearing 
If this is possible, we would be most happy to have an opportunity to answer 
any questions the committee might have concerning the area and operations 
involved in our statement. 
Very truly yours, 
TyGH VALLEY LUMBER Co., 
H. H. PEIN, President. 
Mount Hoop LuMBER Co., 
H. A. THepa, Partner. 
DAHL PINE, IN¢ 
By Puitie DAHL, President. 


“TATEMENT BY PHuitip Daut, HENRY PEIN, AND H. ALBERT THEDA 


As lumber operators on the east side of the Cascade Range in Oregon, substan- 
‘ dependent on Federal stumpage to maintain our payrolls and industries, 
we join in this presentation to the congressional committee hearing. 

We know from long experience and daily familiarity with the forests from 
which we draw our raw material that there is much timber that should be 
harvested, not only to prevent loss and waste, but also to place the forest in a 
healthy, vigorous, growing condition. 

Specifically, in the Eastside working circle, of the Mount Hood National Forest, 
the one with which we are most familiar, there is much overmature timber in 
which the yearly losses are heavy and continuing. We suspect that the annual 
allowable cut of 47,560,000 board-feet in this working circle is not realistic. This 
allowable cut is based on past surveys which have in other instances been found 
to be ultraconservative. In addition, recent years have brought changes in 
utilization standards, logging methods, and products development which have 
made usable much timber formerly considered unmerchantabie. The allowable 
cut has not kept pace with these changes. 

We know from personal experience that many trees are dying and rotting in 
the woods and we would consider it good business on the part of the Federal 
Government to market such stands and thereby reduce a needless loss of high 
quality timber. At the present level of allowable cut, we cannot foresee an end 
to these losses. 

The problem of overmature timber is widespread on all species in the working 
circle, but it is particularly pressing in noble and white fir stands. 

As we see it, to get this management and harvesting job done properly, closer 
attention must be given to each acre. Timber sales should be governed more 
closely by needs of the forest, and should be processed promptly and efficiently. 

This would include salvage of timber already dead or dying and also the har- 
vesting of timber that will shortly be in the same condition. While some obsery 
ers may consider such trees quite scattered in the forest, nevertheless when an 
entire working circle is considered, they represent an immense total volume. 

We see immediate need in our area for a two-point program: 

1. Quick action on getting the timber inventory data into shape so as to 
determine a realistic allowable cut. 

2. More emphasis by the Forest Service on the business of selling timber. More 
manpower should be assigned where necessary to step up timber sales. 





THOREN LUMBER CoO., 
Lyle, Wash., December 12, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM COBURN, 
Chairman, Committee Investigating Federal Timber Management, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Copurn: I sat in on the last day’s hearings in the Bonneville Building 
in Portland with the hope of meeting committee members and presenting our 
views on your Federal timber sales and policies investigation. To my knowledge 
our area and problems have not been covered in full, and so I thought it best 
to write this letter. 

By way of introduction I will give you a short history of the sawmill operation 
I own. The mill was started in this location in the early 1930’s, was destroyed 
by fire in 1939, rebuilt in 1940, sold to the partnership in 1942, in 1948 I entered 
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into a milling and working agreement with this partnership and was forced to 
take over this operation in 1953. Presently, it is a 40,000- to 50,000-foot mill 
with planing capacity for 100,000 feet. It is located near the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest, the Yakima Tribe Indian Reservation, and Yakima County 
Federal forest timber. The mill has had difficulty in log supply which caused its 
failure previously. I am confronted with the same problem, and it is our hope 
that the committee of which you are informed will find the answer to the obstacles 
preventing us from receiving Government timber. Unless we find this answer in 
the next few years, this mill, which is the only industry in Lyle, Wash., will be 
forced to close or curtail to a minor role in the local economy. Since 1948 when I 
first entered into this operation, I have been continually at work finding a way 
of correcting this log supply problem. 

There are 13 billion feet of timber in Yakima County, part of which is geograph- 
ically located to be processed at our mill. The timber is being tapped by 3 
principal mills at present, 2 of which are approximately 50 years old and 1 having 
recently been installed at White Swan to work this timber. As near as I can 
remember it was close to 1950. Our concern is with the timber lying close to 
the southwest side. There has been very little of this timber cut and to date 
only 52,000 acres have been worked on a Selective basis. 

We and the J. Neils Lumber Co. are interested in timber on the south side 
close to our operations. They are principally a pine mill and are one of the two 
that have had the privilege of being in a more favorable position due to their 
getting started when its value wasn’t so great. It is my understanding that the 
only access out of this area is by their private rail line and truck roads. 

I approached Mr. Gerhardt Neils last spring regarding the fir species which 
they are not too interested in and he thought maybe it was possible for us to 
receive logs from the Simcoe Forest from their railroad connecting with the 
S. P. & S. for delivery to us. But apparently this door was closed by them as on 
further contact they said they would have no fir logs for us. 

It is our wish that something be done to convert their rail system over to a 
common carrier so that we can enter this area where they have been leaving the 
fir and also have Forest Service roads connecting us to this area so that we may 
receive delivery of these logs by truck. This would put us in a position to par- 
ticipate in the sales of this timber and would mean the continued operation of 
our sawmill. 

Another phase of the log picture that has bothered me has been the purchase 
by the largest sawmills in the industry of timber from the Gifford Pinchot Forest 
on our side at extremely high prices. Some of these larger mills have their own 
timber close to their operations, which in my opinion they are not cutting because 
of the increase in value from a few dollars per acre to the sum of between $30 
and $40 per thousand. The answer to this has perplexed me considerably because 
their cost of manufacture is probably very close to ours and only in the field of 
fuller utilization do they have any advantage. They have a disadvantage of a 
rafting and tug charge down the Columbia River to their mills. One reason 
apparently for this is the capital gains tax which they would be required to pay 
if they cut their timber. Cutting from high-priced purchases they need only 
cut enough of their high margin timber to offset any losses they have from over- 
bidding on a current timber sale. 

Sales should be kept small enough and with no future long-distant commit- 
ments to discourage larger mills from moving in or expanding to crowd out the 
smaller mills already dependent on the area. Also, if they had to show on a 
particular purchase that it was economically profitable to move the timber from 
the woods to their point of operation, they would have a limit to which they 
could bid and anything over that would give the Justice Department cause to 
consider antitrust charges. 

I am not trying to tell you what decisions to arrive at but only expressing my 
opinions on these important questions. I also feel there should be some legisla- 
tion to discourage the installation of new plants by the big operators to prove 
that they need this timber. On this point I do see it as a threat against the 
proposal I have made of the larger mills making the comparatively small invest- 
ment to give them an excuse on bidding more timber. 

I feel the biggest stumbling block to efficient use of our national forests is the 
lack of access roads. These roads should be financed out of the proceeds of the 
timber sale by having funds set aside for that purpose which will put the roads 
in prior to the offering of timber for sale. The timber I think should be sold 
and could be sold in smaller parcels under this system, but I don’t feel that the 
offering of small parcels alone is the complete answer as there is nothing to 
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stop the big operator from squeezing the small bidder out on the small parcels 
also. I do feel it would discourage them from making the effort to investigate 
the purchase of these small lots, however. I also feel that the Federal timber- 
sales policy should give special consideration to the needs of the small timber 
dependent community and should protect the mills in such communities from 
the loss of timber in the areas naturally tributary to the community. This 
would encourage local home owned and managed industry and would tend to 
prevent the boom-and-bust cycle. 

I am in favor of the sale by sealed bid on all sales as the most satisfactory and 
easiest way of participating. In the auction system the bidders with monopo- 
istie tendencies would not get the additional chances to exert their effort. 

Yours sincerely, 
EVERETT J. THOREN. 


RESOLUTION OF Coos COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Coos Bay, OREG. 


Whereas Coos County, Oreg., is vitally interested in the harvesting of Federal 
owned timber within its boundaries, and particularly within the Powers area so 
as to give continual operation to the lumber industry in the county, including 
both the small operator as well as the large operator ; and 

Whereas the allowable annual cut in the Coquille working circle of the 
Siskiyou National Forest is 38 million feet and in the Rouge River working 
circle, 54 million feet, but that in 1955 less than 50 percent of the allowable cut 
in each of said working circles was realized and that none of said timber has 
been put up for sale in 1956; and 

Whereas there is now a bill before the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide money for access roads so as to more adequately make said timber avail- 
able, which roads should be constructed by contractors separately financed 
from the sale of timber and paid for by those purchasing said timber on a per 
thousand unit basis; and 

Whereas the building of an access road from Powers to Agness and the improve- 
ment of the secondary State highway from Powers to Myrtle Point is of vital 
interest in the opening up of said Government timber in the Powers-Agness 
area; apd 

Whereas Powers, Oreg., is the natural outlet for the Government timber, 
situated on the railhead within 50 miles of tidewater, and that area comprises 
of the cities of Powers, Bandon, Mytrle Point, Coquille, Coos Bay, North Bend, 
Empire, and Charleston, in which area are located the processing plants for 
the manufacture of said timber into plywood and other timber products and for 
the shipment therefrom by rail or by water: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Coos County Chamber of Commerce, by and through its 
board of directors, does hereby request that a program for the construction of 
access roads be undertaken by the Government in the Powers-Agness area of Coos 
County, Oreg., and that said program be adequately financed so that proper 
access roads may be forthwith constructed in said area to insure that the annual 
cut in said area may be fully realized, and that said timber be open for bid by 
both large and small operators. 

Adopted by the board of directors of the Coos County Chamber of Commerce 
at its monthly meeting, Tuesday, February 28, 1956, at Coquille, Oreg. 


STATEMENT OF JOE M. CRAHANE 


My name is Joe M. Crahane. I am the general manager of the Mount Canary 
Lumber Co. This statement is submitted on behalf of the company. 

Mount Canary Lumber Co. is a unincorporated association. The company 
owns a sawmill in the town of Canary, Lane County, Oreg., which is about 7 
miles southeast of Florence, Oreg. The company is now spending approximately 
$250,000 for the improvements of its sawmill. When the improvement is com- 
pleted the sawmill will have an annual, 1-shift capacity of about 25 million feet log 
scale. The mill will be the last word in efficiency and utilization. It will include 
gang and handsaws, resaw, planer, and other equipment necessary to manufacture 
lumber with far less wood waste than is customary in the industry. Indeed the 
improvements were designed exclusively to effect a far higher rate of recovery 
of usable material from each log than is customary in the industry. 

In addition to the mill the company is also the owner or has long-term eutting 
rights in a substantial acreage of merchantable timber within economic distance 
of the mill. 
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In its mill and woods operations the company employs directly or indirectly 
over 100 men. This mill is the sole industry of Canary. 

I understand from press releases issued by your committee that you are inter- 
ested in marketing areas. For this reason I should like to bring to your atten- 
tion the problem faced by my company. 

The town in which our mill is located is in no marketing area. It is within 
” miles of the Siuslaw and within about 4 miles of the south coast marketing 
areas My mill is also within economic hauling distance of large stands of O. 
and C. timber. Yet, because of the way in which marketing area boundaries 
have been drawn, we are barred from bidding on any O. and C. timber. Canary 


is not in any marketing area because it was overlooked when the marketing areas 
ere being established It was overlooked because at that time, although it is 


C. timber stands, there was no mill there. 

We have asked the Secretary of the Interior to consider our situation. We 
have not asked to be put into a position favored over that of other timber oper- 
ators in the immediate vicinity of our mill. We ask only that we be accorded 
treatment similar to other mill owners in the vicinity, namely, the privilege of 
competing for 0. and C. timber to receive primary manufacture in our mill. 

The opportunity to compete for O. and C. timber would make it possible to 
avoid too rapid cutting of our private timber, thereby promoting the objective of 
sustained yield and a permanent payroll for the local area. 

in addition, we should like the opportunity to receive the full advantage of our 
additional investment in mill improvement and efficiency. Our lawyers tell us 
that recent amendments to the Internal Revenue Code were designed to promote 
the flow of investment capital. We hope that the Department of the Interior will 
accord with that policy by enabling us to compete for the raw material supply 
necessary to justify the very investment which other parts of the National Gov- 


relatively close to OQ. and 








ernment so earnestly seek to encourage. 

We want no allocation of O. and C. timber. In order to obtain logs for our 
mill we ask only that the Secretary amend the orders which bar us from compet- 
ing for the O. and C. timber. As mentioned above, when these orders were 
originally drafted no consideration was given to the community of Canary, be- 
cause at that time there was no mill in Canary. 

Without any material disruption of the normal flow of logs in the area where 
we operate, a slight alteration in marketing area boundaries, as we request, 
will give us only the opportunity to bid competitively for O. and C. timber, just 
as we are now able to bid for Forest Service timber. Large stands of this O 
and C. timber are close to our mill. Such an amendment will also assist in the 
stabilization of the Canary community and its payrolls and help to increase the 
financial returns to the Federal Government. 

Our request to amend the marketing area boundaries in order to correct the 
inequitable situation in which we find ourselves in no way raises a question as 
to the propriety of the marketing area concept. I would not wish to have 
marketing areas abolished. 

I understand, however, that your committee proposes to reexamine the theory 
of marketing areas. If marketing areas are to be retained in principle, I believe 
that the Department of the Interior should be required to establish a speedy 
procedure for correcting inequities and for adjusting boundaries to the changing 
technology of our industry. 





Representative Cuuporr. At this time, we will recess for lunch. 

The first witness after lunch will be Mr. L. L. Stewart, of the 
Bohemia Lumber Co., of Cottage Grove, Oreg. 

We will recess until 1:15 so that we do not take too much time for 
lunch. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., a recess was taken until 1: 15 p. m., this 
same day. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 1:15 pursuant to the recess. 
Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY OF LORAN L. STEWART, BOHEMIA LUMBER 
CO., COTTAGE GROVE, OREG. 


Mr. Srewarr. Mr. Chairman, I mene like to be placed under oath 
before this starts. i do not want an y question as to what I Say, and 
[ want to be sure that it is well unders stood. 

Re prese ntative Cuuporr. Mr, Hoffman, Mr. Stewart has requested 
that he be placed under oath. I presume you have no objection ¢ 

(See cham pp. 718, 1870, 1425, 1758, 1892.) 

Representative Hlorrman. Should I swear him? Will you hold up 
your hand? Do you solemnly swear that the evidence which you are 
about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Srewart. I do. 

Representative Cuuporr. I would like the record to show that Mr. 
Stewart is being sworn at his own request. 

Mr. Stewart, we are very glad that you found it convenient to come 
back on the witness stand agi ain because, to Say the least, the testi 
mony that you gave us in Kugene concerning the cut ting of timber 
on mining lands was hard to reconcile with the article that appeared 
in the Eugene Register-Guard. We felt that in all fairness to you, 
you sho wld have an opportunity to straighten our certain inferences 
that might be drawn from your testimony because of the fact that a 
lawsuit was started against you, in which you were one of the wes 
fendants, concerning the cutting of timber on mining lands and certai 
operations related thereto. Fr: ankly, I have 1 not read the comp aint { 
and do not know what it says. The only thing I know about it is 
what 1 read in the Sunday story in this aon newspaper. That is 
why we asked you to come back. 

When I got your telegram saying you were not able to get here, I 
felt that it might be a little confusing in the record. I am sorry that 
you did not call me on the telephone and tell me that you were coming 
here this morning, because we certainly would have put you on the 
first thing, had we known you were going to be here, and given you 
preference over the Forest Service because I, for one, do not want 
to keep you here any longer than we have to. 

Mr. Stewarr. I would like to make a statement in my own way and 
then answer any questions that you may have. 

ee ee poFF. You may proceed, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart. First, I think that my personal integrity and those of 
my associates howd been very seriously impugned by various news 
paper articles and various things of that kind that have been passed 
around. 

Representative Cuuporr. You ought to see wh: u they say about me 
in some of the newspapers in Philadelphia. I think somebody said 
“just so they spell your name right.’ 

Mr. Srewarr. Any time that anyone questions my integrity, it is 
serious business to me. They can question my judgment at any time. 

I would like to first get this telegram business straightened out so 


that the record is clear as to exactly what happened on this telegram 


business. 
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I was in Portland all day Tuesday and, as I understand, you sent 
a telegram to me out here sometime Tuesday afternoon. I did not 
receive the telegram until the next morning at my office. I have not 
seen the origin: al of the telegram yet. It is only a typewritten, dic- 
tated-over-the- phone copy. I received that telegram I am going to 
say about 10:15 in the morning. I was in quite a serious hs issle match 
with the forest supervisor and the forest ranger over some of our 
problems, and I did not get to answer it until noon. At that time | 
gave it to the office boy and said, “Please send this wire in return.” 
I have a copy of that wire here. 

Representative Cuuporr. This wire seems to indicate that it was 
sent at 2:27 p. m., November 23, 1955, according to the Western Union 
figures on it. 

Mr. Stewart. My copy of it is di ited 3 in Cottage Grove at 1:55. It 
was received at Multnomah Hotel at 2:34 p. m. by the clerk. It was 
after that time that you read into the sa that I couldn’t or didn’t 
or wouldn’t appear and this newspaper article appeared : 

Chudoff said Stewart had given the committee the definite impression neither 
he nor his company was interested in developing mining claims on the public 
lands so that timber could be logged. 

That, to me, is a very damaging statement because I do not believe 
the record shows that I made any such statement. 

Also in the newspaper reports, it said that you were going to send 
me another telegram that I could report here Friday. At 20 minutes 
until 10 this morning there was no copy of the telegram in my office. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let me interrupt you at that point. I did 
not say that I was going to send a telegram. I said we would keep 
the record open and ‘if we had hear ings on Friday we would be happy 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Hoffman raised a question as to whether you were coming, and 
I said that if we had hearings on Friday we would be very glad to 
hear from you on Friday if you could get here. 

When I returned to the hotel after the hearings, which was 6 o'clock 
or later, on the night of November 24, I found your telegram, and 
I read this into the record this morning, that you answered that you 
were affirming your testimony given at the E ugene hearing. 

I am very ‘el: ad that you came, Mr. Stewart , and if I “did not feel 
that there was confusion or certain inferences would be drawn, we 
certainly would have had it rest on the record. 

You are entitled to make any statement you want. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, before we go further, 
would like a copy of the stenographer’s transcript of the eis 
he gave. I understand the Sen: itor has a copy. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think we have one copy. You are wel- 
come to it. 

Represent: itive Horrman. When you finish, I would like to look 
at it. 

Xepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Stewart has a copy to use in his 
testimony which I think is only fair. 

Mr. Srewart. I would like to introduce in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, this copy of the headlines which came out in the Register-Guard 
last night, which I think adds to the confusion, and says in large 
headlines: “Committee Wants Stewart’s Explanation.” 'That is the 
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result of Wednesday afternoon’s entering into the record of which 
I had no knowledge. 

Representative CHuporr. You may. 

(The newspaper article is as follows :) 


{From the Eugene Register-Guard, Eugene, Oreg., November 24, 1955] 
COMMITTEE WANTS STEWART’S EXPLANATION 


PorRTLAND.—L. L. Stewart, Cottage Grove, Tuesday was invited to reappear 
before the congressional committee on Federal timber to clarify his testimony 
in Eugene on logging from mining claims, it was announced here Wednesday. 

Representative Earl Chudoff, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, announced at the 
resumption of Wednesday afternoon’s hearing here that the committee had 
invited Stewart by telegram because after he testified Friday the committee 
learned he was named as one of several defendants in a suit filed by Norman 
A. Phillips. Stewart was asked to appear Wednesday. Stewart, contacted at 
home from Portland Wednesday night, said that he had been in Portland Tues- 
day taking part in final negotiations between the AFL Lumber and Sawuill 
Workers and the industry for a 2-year contract. He said he did not receive 
the telegram until almost noon Wednesday. 

Wednesday night he said that he had replied to Chudoff’s telegram “reaffirming 
all my testimony in Eugene.” He said he explained he had not received the wire 
in time for him to reach Portland by the 4 p. m. Wednesday deadline mentioned 
in the telegram. 

While testifying before the committee last Friday Stewart said his firm had 
never cut any timber on mining claims. He said he was opposed to present 
mining laws as being too liberal in the disposition of such surface rights as 
timber, water, and access. 

Chudoff submitted a copy of his statement for the record when he announced 
the invitation had been extended to Stewart. 

Along with the statement, Chudoff submitted a copy of his telegram to Stewart 
and a copy of a story from Sunday’s Register-Guard reporting the filing of the 
suit. 

Stewart’s telegraphic reply said the newspaper article was extremely mis- 
leading. Wednesday night he explained that he felt it overemphasized his posi- 
tion as being one of the defendants. The suit asks a clear title to about 25 claims 
in the Bohemia mining district southeast of Cottage Grove, and damages of 
$75,000. It charges that an option to buy timber on the claims when they are 
patented is held by the Bohemia Lumber Co. of which Stewart is president. 
The suit asks that the alleged option be nullified. 

Chudoff Wednesday afternoon said that since the hearings are going to resume 
here Friday Stewart still will be welcome to appear. Wednesday night Stewart 
said he had not been informed of the Friday hearings. 





[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, November 20, 1955] 
$75,000 Surr Frrep oN MINING CLAIMS 


A suit charging fraud in the sale of 25 mining claims in the Bohemia area 
east of Cottage Grove was filed this weekend in Lane County Circuit Court. 
Damages of $75,000 are asked. 

Norman A. Phillips charged in the complaint that he has been unable to 
gain clear title to the claims because of a timber mining agreement between 
the Bohemia Lumber Co. and other defendants. Phillips, of Baker, Oreg., said 
he has mining interests in the Baker region. 

Defendants named in the suit include: Loren L. Stewart, Faye H. Stewart, 
Lawrence E. Chapman, William J. Bartels, Sr., Julia A. Bartels, William J 
sartels, Jr., Kathryn Bartels, Fred J. Bartels, and Harriet A. Bartels; and the 
Bryce Creek Mining Co. 





OPTIONS ARE REPORTED 


The complaint states that the Bartelses on June 9, 1955, agreed to sell Phillips 
25 mining claims in the Bohemia district. On June 16, the complaint alleged, 
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Phillips was informed that there was an outstanding unrecorded option against 
the claims. The Bartelses’ attorney, Richard L. Thwing, asked the plaintiff to 
honor the claims of Stewart and Chapman against the property, the complaint 
Says 

On November 15, the complaint alleged, the Bartelses told Phillips they would 
not sell their rights in the claims free of other liens. 

Phillips claims he has lost profits from the property and has incurred costs 
in moving equipment to the claims and in employees’ salaries. 


AGAINST PUBLIC POLICY 


The option contract to purchase an interest in the claims was entered into by 
the defendants on March 14, 1951, the complaint alleges, and extends to 1959. 
The complaint states that this contract “provided that when the mining claims 
were patented, the Bohemia Lumber Co. should have the right to purchase the 
said timber.” 

The complaint alleges “that the option contract between Stewarts, Chapman, 
und the Bryce Creek Mining Co., and Fred and Harriet Bartels, and the exten- 
sions thereof, is clearly a timber mining contract, and is against public policy, 
and is therefore void.” 

In addition to damages, Phillips is asking a clear title to the claims from the 
Bartelses, a court order voiding the alleged 1951 contract as being against public 
policy, and a court decree giving Phillips a prior interest in the claims over the 
interests of the defendants. 


600 ACRES INVOLVED, PLAINTIFF DECLARES 


Of the 25 claims, Phillips said Friday afternoon, 17 have been patented. He 
said the claims cover about 600 acres, and contain an estimated 9 million feet 
of timber. About half the timber volume is on patented claims, he said. 

Shortly after the suit was filed in Eugene Friday, L. L. Stewart, president of 
the Bohemia Lumber Co., Inc., and a defendant in the suit, testified at the 
congressional hearing on Federal timber management polices in the Erb Memorial 
Union Building. 

His testimony was concerned with his general views on management problems. 

In response to a question from Senator Richard Neuberger (Democrat, Oregon), 
who represented the Senate Interior Affairs Committee at the hearings, Stewart 
said his firm had never cut any timber on mining claims. 

He said he was opposed to present mining laws—even with the amendments 
made in 1954—as being “too liberal” in the disposition of surface rights such as 


timber, water, and access. 





[From the Oregonian, November 25, 1955] 
'TIMBERED MINING CLAIMS DRAW ATTENTION 
By Merlin Blais, staff writer, The Oregonian 


Timbered mining claims dominated talk around the Wednesday hearing of the 

nt congressional! subcommittee investigating Federal timber management, if 
not the session itself. 

A fraud suit involving 1 group of 25 mining claims and filed in Lane County 
sparked a call from the Congressmen for appearance of 1 of the defendants, 
Loran L. Stewart, State senator from Cottage Grove, to reconcile testimony 
be gave before the investigators at Eugene last Friday. 

The second spread of mining claims, 15 for which the patents were won from 
the Interior Department last year by Al Serena Mines, Inc., in the Rogue Na- 
tional Forest, prompted partisan comment for its not coming up Wednesday 
as predicted. 


SOLON OFFERS DATI 


Congressman Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania Democrat, who is hearings chairman, 
announced late Wednesday he had telegraphed Stewart offering him a chance to 
appear Friday during the extra-day final session in Portland. 

Chudoff said Stewart had given the committee “the definite impression neither 
he nor his company was interested in developing mining claims on public lands 
so the timber could be logged.” 

Phen a news story of last Sunday, Chudoff added, listed Stewart, who heads 
the Bohemia Lumber Co., as one of the defendants in a suit brought by pur- 
chaser of 25 claims who sought removal of a so-called “timber mining” agree- 
ment as an impediment to his deal. 
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The Al Serena case, it was understood, was to have come up before the com 
nittee Wednesday. Senator W. Kerr Scott, North Carolina Democrat, was pre 
pared to start off with a three-page statement, but this was wihdrawn 


SOME MEET DELAY 


Several witnesses, some from the Forest Service, attended the session all day 


under subpena but were not called up. They were asked, however, to return at 
9 a.m. Friday to the setertee B uilding. 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Cregon Democrat, has been highly critical 
of Interior Secretary Douglas MoKay for granting the 15 mining claim patents 
to the Al Serena company, during his campaign last year, labeled it a “give 


away” of Federal timber. 
Representative Harris Ellsworth has defended the claims grant as legitimate 

action under the mining laws to a company which began its operations 1} 

the midthirties and had been granted eight claims without question 

p> 

i 


Representative Cuvuporr. Proceed. 


Mr. Stewarr. At this time I would like to reaflirm all of the state 
ments that I made in Eugene. i would like to read from the tran 
script of these pertinent parts which have to do with the mining 
claims. 


Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, now hereafter when they 
get transcripts of the ee , as the only Republican of the com 
mittee, I would like to have them instructed to give me a copy. 

Representative Cuvporr. Mr. Hoffman, you are certainly entitled to 
a copy, but I understand that the stenographer had to take this out 
of the record first and made an original and one copy. If we have two 
copies, certainly, let Mr. Hoffman have it. 

Senator Neupercer. I would like the record to show that this was 
on my desk when I returned this afternoon. You may read it ahead 
of me. 

aor eeannnee Horrman. Not ahead of a Senator. My only point 
is that I am not complaining about you having it, Senator; but my 
compl: Lint—not my only complaint but my present complaint—is that 
I do not get the information as it is given to others, and I think I am 
entitled to it. 

Representative Cucporr. Mr. Hoffman, I want to tell you I do not 
have a copy of the transcript. I did read it. The meat of it is only 
a little over a page. Would you let Mr. Hoffman read it, please ? 

Representative Horrman. The Senator may go ahead. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let this telegram be 
inserted in the record. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

COTTAGE GROVE, OrEG., November 25, 1955. 
Congressman Eart CHUDOFF, 
Vultnomah Hotel, Portland, Oreg.: 

Just returned to office and received your telegram of November 22. Newspaper 
article extremely misleading. I reaffirm all testimony given at Eugene hearing. 
Unable to get to Portland in time fer hearing. 

Bonemria Lumber Co 
L. L. STEW ART. 


Mr. Stewart. This question was asked by Senator Neuberger : 


I was just interested. I want to ask just a couple of other questions if I may 

I have heard this mentioned and I do not know whether it is true of false, 
because you can hear a great many things when hearings like this are going on 
and some of these things are true and some are not. I just want to ask you a 
question about this. I have heard it said that your company and 1 or 2 others 
have helped to develop certain mining patents so that the timber on those 
claims can be harvested. Is that true or false? 
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This is my answer, and I am under oath, Mr. Chairman: 


That is absolutely false. 30hemia Lumber Co. has never entered into any 
patent work of any kind. 

I will develop the kind by meaning we have had no mineral surveys 
made. We have made no application for patents. We have made 
no newspaper advertisements of any nature, and that includes not only 
the Bohemia Lumber Co. but the associates that are named in this suit. 


Senator NEUBERGER. Have you cut any timber at all on any mining patents? 


Answer: “We have not.” Iam under oath and I repeat “we have 
not.” 


Senator NEUBERGER. You have not cut any timber at all on any mining patents? 
The answer is “No.” 


Senator NEUBERGER. I am very glad to know that. 

Representative HorrMAN. Do you intend to? That might be an insulting ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STewarT. No. I will answer that question. 

Representative HorrMAN. You do not need to. I know you do not intend to. 

Mr. Stewart. If there are claims patented through no fault of ours and the 
timber becomes available to us, we shall cut it because we would be derelict, I 
feel, to our community and our area not to cut it so it would keep our employees 
working because somebody is going to cut and there is no reason why we should 
not do it if they become available. 

Let me expand a little. We have no private timber of our own. 
We are entirely dependent upon national forest timber and Bureau 
of Land Management timber and what little private timber that comes 
into our hands through purchase. We bid on national forest timber 
and that is not any crime. We bid on Bureau of Land Management 
timber, and there is nothing wrong with that. We buy private timber. 
There is nothing wrong with that. If a claim is patented it becomes 
private timber, and there is nothing wrong with cutting it and we will 
cut it if it becomes available to us. 

You, in the United States Congress, as long as you leave the mining 
Jaws as they have been and continue to be, in some respects you cannot 
expect people not to patent claims for timber. I think that 1s all. 

There is some more of the record: 

Do you believe that if land is patented and acquired for mineral purposes 
that the person so acquiring the land should be allowed to sell commercially 
the timber growing on the mining claims? 

My reply was: 

I will answer it this way, Senator: I am entirely opposed to the present mining 
laws, even after they have been revised. 

I think they are too liberal. I think it is not right that people should get public 
timber without paying for it as they do in a mining patent; and in the Oregon 
State Legislature I voted for a bill— 
andsoon. I think that is probably not pertinent. I would like to im- 
plement the remarks on why I think the mining laws are too liberal. 

No. 1, the IFA Association, of which I testified last Friday—I am 
a member and on the board of director—testified last May 1955, before 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee to support the ex- 

yiration of surface and subsurface rights. I am a member of that 
oard, if that puts me in official position of going along with that. 

The law that was passed, in my estimation, is still too liberal. It 
should go back to the one that Congressman Ellsworth got through, 
I believe, in 1948, covering the Bureau of Land Management lands. 
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Some of the reasons that I think the mining laws are too liberal is that 
they use the word “prudent.” That word does not mean ver y much. 
It is a nondefinable word. What would a prudent man do? On what 
kind of claim would a prudent man work ? 

Here are some of the cases that have happened in the State of 
Oregon with which I am relatively familiar. 

The State highway department is building a new road in south 
Oregon. Some miner found out about it, so he staked a claim across 
where the State highway was going to go. It had mineral values. 
You can find gold in any of the creeks down there, small flakes of 
gold. The State highway department had to buy a right-of-way just 
because the guy staked it. That is not right. 

Down at Gold Beach in Curry County, a place that I am familiar 
with, the Forest Service—and it was discussed this morning—made a 
sale of 33 million feet and had a long access road to it. The access road 
was started and a miner slapped a couple of claims across it and to my 
knowledge the road is not through yet because of a quirk in the mining 
law. 

At the top of the Santiam Pass there is a large cinder cone that the 
State highway department has used for a number of years in surfacing 
the road and sanding it during the winter storms. <A fellow got the 
idea of staking a claim on it and did, and they had an awful Donny- 
brook getting it unstaked. That is not right. 

I would like to c ongratulate the Bureau of Land Management on one 
thing they did. Down on the Smith River Road, in that part of the 
country, there is no rock for miles of igneous nature, good for surfac- 
ing roads. The only place it is available is on Roman Nose Lookout. 
Before the road was projected into the area they went to the land office 
and had Roman Nose Lookout and the surrounding area withdrawn 
from mineral entry. They are to be congratulated for doing that. If 

they had not, somebody would have staked the rock and made a million 
dollars off the Government unfairly. 

Those are the type of things that I am talking about that the mining 
laws are too liberal. 

I do not think that anybody that has a patent, patents a legitimate 
mining claim, should fall heir to the timber for nothing. I hope that 
clears the record, § Senator, on that part. 

Now, I would like to, since this problem of mining laws has been 
brought up, give you a little background of the Bohemia mining dis- 
trict and of some of the problems ‘that arose. This is not a new ven- 
ture in the Bohemia mining district at all. I cannot leave this for the 
record, but I will give the name: Metalliferous Mineral Deposits of the 
Cascade Range in Oregon. It is by the Geological Survey, bulletin 
893. 

Representative Cuuporr. What is the date, because we can probably 
get it. 

Mr. Stewart. It was published by the Government Printing Office 
in 1938. I want to just read briefly to you and I do not want to bore 
you all afternoon but I do think it is pertinent to the question at hand. 
Bohemia mining district location fae accessbility. This was in 1938. 

The Bohemia mining district is in Lane County, 35 miles southeast of Cottage 
Grove * * *, The district is larger than the area represented by the geologic 
map (pl. 13), as it includes a roughly circular area of about 60 square miles. 


A good macadamized road follows the valley of the Row River from Cottage 
Grove to the mouth of Frank Brice Creek. Two mountain roads branch from 
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this read, one following Frank Brice and Champion Creeks and the other follow- 
ing Sharps Creek; they join at the Bohemia district. According to F. 8. Day 
the Champion Road has been largely rebuiit and improved since 1931 * * * 
Down under Surface Features, and this to me is Important: 

* Narrow ridges and valleys radiate in all directions from the central part 
of the area, and steep forested slopes are characteristic. 
underlined “forested” so that you know that there are trees there. 
It vives a grest deal more information as to the history, and so on, of 


i ~ 
Bohemia Mining District. 

‘Now I want to read shortly what it says eh the ¢ Champion and 
Evening Star mines, the particular group under discussion : 

The Champion and Evening Star veins have been developed by drifts on 5 
levels for a distance of about 1,600 feet along the strike. The total length of 
workings, crosseuts, drifts, and raises is about 10,000 feet * * * 


¥ } ° 1 


t shows vou that there is no small amount of work done in that 
particular mine. 
Now | would like to re fer you to’the Orevcon Metal Mines Hand- 


book, dated 1951, and I would like to show you the map, too, that is 


part of the Sage The scale here—this is a Section which would be a 
mile square. These red marks on it show the veins that have been 
bored. . These type of marks show tunnels. It is a large district. 
It has been developed for many, many years. It has been almost 
isolated. 

Here is an old country road isolated for years up there, very dif- 
ficult to get into until just the last 2 or 3 years when we have had 
much road improvement. 

Does anyone else wish to see it ? 

[ would like to quote from this: Topography. Here is the Oregon 
report: 

The Bohemia District lies on and around the eastern part of this divide, an 
area characterized largely by high rugged suinmits and steep, heavily-timberei 
slopes. 

I want you to know that there is timber in this entire area. 

I want to read about the Champion mine again: 


Owner Fred J. Bartels 
I won't cover the location. 


Hiistory : Gold was discovered in the district in 1858 and in 1875 a 5-stamp mill 
was built on the Knott claim now a part of the Champion property. This was 
the first mill in the area but it shut down in 1877 and interest in the district did 
not revive until 1891. The Champion vein was discovered in 1892 and in 1895 
2 10-stamp mill was built on that property. In 1902 the Champion, Helena and 
Musick mines were consolidated under the West Coast Mines Co. A 30-stamp 
mill was built at the Champion mine and it ran until 1908 partly on ore from the 
other properties. Only a small amount of the development work was done be 
tween 1912 and 1916 and nO mining was carried on between that time and 1930 
During the period 1932 to 1938, approximately $100,000 was produced from the 
Champion by several operators including the Molalla mines and the Bartels 
Mining Co. 


Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman. 

Has this to do with the property on which it is said you have an 
option to purchase timber ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir, these are the mines. I w ant to give some 


history and background that this is not any overnight fly- by-night 
proposition. 





Si 
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they have been 


Representative Horrman. You want to show that 
oper nee as mines for a long period of time ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, and I want to hook ourselves into this. 

In 1939 the property was taken over by Higgins & Hinsdale who built a mill and 
powerplant and did several thousand feet of development work including most 
of the 1,.200-foot level. Operations were suspended in 1942, however, due to high 
costs of materials and shortage of labor, before production had been attained the 
property and mill were turned over to F. J. Bartels in 1949. From 1945 through 
1949 a few cars of concentrates were shipped as well as some cars of run-of-mill 
mine gold ore. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you that we who have 
been named in this suit helped operate the mill, the ore mill, and 
shipped ore out of the Bohemia mine ourselves in a lease arrangement 
with Mr. W atkins . 

I want to spear the point particularly, Mr. Chairman, that came out 
in the paper, where you indicated that we were not interested in any 
mining claims in Bohemia unless they were patented and we could steal 
the timber. That is not true because we have ope ‘rated those mines. 

Representative ¢ HUDOFF. Where did ] say Lo ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. I read the ne wspaper article. Let me find it again. 

Representative Cuuporr. I said that you were stealing timber ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. I will have to say that was my language. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let us read it. 

(Record read. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to keep the record straight 
that if anybody said you were stealing timber, I did not say it. 

Mr. Srewart. Let me read it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Srewart (reading) : 

The definite impression is neither he nor his company was interested in develop- 
ng the mining claims on public lands so that timber could be logged. 


Representative Cuuporr. That does not say anything about “steal- 
ing the timber.’ 

Mr. Stewart. I have been closely associated with this area since I 
was a kid big enough to walk. I have picked huckleberries in this area, 
and during the depression I had a claim and actually panned gold 
then. Myself and my associates have gotten ore out and run the mill 
when the timber that was on the Champion claims were of a minus 
value. 

Our company hired a Mr. Grimm, a mining engineer, in 1952 to go 
over the complete area and make an independent mining engineering 
study of all the claims there. He came out with a rather glowing re- 
port of what the possibilities were in the future of the Bohemia mines. 
However, his point was that it would take at least $2 million to prop 
erly dev elop the mines. 

Again I want to repeat that we have an interest in the Bohemia 
Mines as the mines only and have worked and have spent money up 
there trying to develop it for mining purposes. 

Now, I want to take up this suit a little bit that has caused all the 
trouble. 

Representative Cuvuporr. We would like to hear about it. The 
only thing is that this committee cannot try it for you. This commit- 
tee has no jurisdiction to render any judgment in this suit. 


76321—5é—pt. 2 
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Mr. Stewart. This will come to court in due course, but since it is a 
point of discussion, I think it can be discussed. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are here to tell us anything you want 
totellus. That is why we asked you to come. 

Mr. Stewart. It says: 

In the circuit court in the State of Oregon for the county of Lane. 


It starts off with— 

Norman A. Phillips, plaintiff— 
I think that the committee, in this particular case you have asked me 
to appear; I think the committee should ask him to appear also to get 
his side of the picture and who he is, and so on— 
versus Loran L. Stewart— 
and that is me— 

Faye H. Stewart— 

my brother— 

Lawrence E, Chapman— 

my brotherin-law— 

William J. Bartels, Sr.; Julia A. Bartels; William J. Bartels, Jr.; Kathryn Bar- 
tels; Fred J. Bartels ; and Bryce Creek Mining Co., a partnership. 

So that I can answer that question before it occurs, the partnership 
also includes Loran L. Stewart, Faye H. Stewart, and Lawrence E. 
Chapman. 

Mr. Cozurn. Excuse me, Mr. Stewart, did you not miss Harriet A. 
Bartels in there? I do not know whether you got her or not. 

Mr. Srewart. It isn’t in this top part. It may be someplace else. 
It is down in the second part, but not up there where I just read. 

sy the way, this report is signed by Keith D. Skelton and Charles 
O. Porter as attorneys for the plaintiff. 

Representative Cuuporr. That isa complaint; is it? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, this thing seems to have 
grown out of the insertion of this first newspaper article. I objected 
when that was put in. Is not the only issue before this committee, the 
only possible relevancy of this matter is to what weight should be given 
his testimony? Mr. Stewart's testimony, as I recall, was on a compara- 
tively side issue. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I think the whole issue resolves itself 
around two words, “any kind,” and when I read the transcript it oc- 
curred to me that “any kind” was an all-inclusive thing. I had not 
read the complaint. 

I understand counsel now has a copy of the complaint. At the time 
that article appeared on Sunday, there was some referenre to mining 
claims and timber and options. 

The reason I wanted him back was to straighten the thing out so 
that the committee could find what he meant by the words “any kind.” 

Representative Horrman. I thought the record was clear there that 
he had not bought any timber, but if he had a chance he would buy it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think it is well that we called Mr. 
Stewart back for the good of the record and for his own good because 
this thing has caused some things to happen that are annoying him. 
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In fact, he got the impression that I said he was stealing the timber and 
he knows that I did not say that. 

Representative Horrman. The newspaper article challenges his 
good faith and credibility, but we do not have to decide that law suit; 
do we? 

Representative Cuuporr. We are willing to hear anything he has to 
tell us. 

Representative Horrman. I would not cut him off. 

Mr. Stewart. I will be just a few minutes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Stewart, I want you to tell us every- 
thing you want. 

Representative HorrmMan. My point was this issue never should have 
been before this committee. 

Mr. Stewart. I agree to that. 

Representative Cuvuporr. You just tell us everything you want to, 
so that the record is clear. 

Mr. Stewart. No. 1 says: 


Against defendants— 
I want this to be taken down carefully— 


Against defendants, Bartels, plaintiff demands that defendants, Bartels, be com- 
pelled to deposit into court a deed as provided by the contract between the 
plaintiff and Bartels, giving plaintiff title to the mining claims, free and clear of 
all liens. 


The Stewarts’ names are not in that. 
2. For damages against defendants, Bartels, in the amount of $75,000. 
The Stewarts’ names are not there, either. 


3. For an order and decree declaring and adjudging the contract between 
Stewarts, Chapman; and Bryce Creek Mining Co., and Fred and Harriet Bartels, 
dated March 14, 1951. 

Sir, that is when we were mining ore— 

together with the extensions thereof, as being void as against public policy 


Now, what does “void and against — policy” mean? I cannot 
answer the question. There is no such statute in the State of Oregon. 
There is no such statute federally. 

Representative Cuuporr. Maybe your lawyer can tell you. I do not 
want to tell you because I am not your lawyer. 

Mr. Stewart. Sir, this is the article that came out Sunday taken 
from this, in big headlines: 

A suit charting fraud in the sale of 25 mining claims in the Bohemia area 
east of Cottage Grove was filed this weekend in Lane County Circuit Court. 
Damages of $75,000 are asked. 

Norman A. Phillips charged in the complaint that he has been unable to gain 
clear title to the claims because of a “timber mining” agreement between the 
Bohemia Lumber Co. and other defendants, Phillips, of Baker, Oreg., said he has 
mining interests in the Baker region. 

Defendants named in the suit include: Loren L. Stewart, Faye H. Stewart— 
It does not refer to that here. The article is erroneous and badly 
written. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are not angry at me because some- 
body in that newspaper wrote the article wrong. 

Representative Horrman. No, but it comes ‘about because we have 
shoved another newspaper artic le into these hearin gs. 
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Representative CHuporr. That article was published on Sunday, 
after our hearings, and I felt that the record was not clear and we 
were confused as to what ~¢ the words “any kind” mean. I invited 
Mr. Stewart to appear. I do not think we have done anybody any 
harm. We have done him a lot of good by asking him to come in. 

Representative Horrman. Where we hurt him was shoving in the 
first newspaper article. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is the one that created the doubt in 
my mind as to what he meant by the words “any kind.” 

Representative Horrman. Then the newspaper charges him with 
fraud. 

Representative CHuporr. You cannot hold me or anybody respon- 
sible for that. That is their reporting of the news. 

Representative Horrman. There was no indication that he had been 
guilty of fraud. There was no charge by our committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not trying to try this case, Mr. Hoff- 
man. All I wanted Mr. Stewart here for was to tell us what he meant 
by the words “any kind,” and he has told us now and we are through. 
I lo not see why we have to hear this because, certainly, we cannot try 
the case or render a verdict or judgment or decision in the case. 

Representative Horrman. But we are responsible for the article 
coming out in the papers which charges fraud. If we had kept our 
noses out of it, there would not be any story. 

Representative CHuporr. When was the second article published, 
Mr. Stewart, charging you with fraud, the date that they say they 
asked $75,000 damages ? 

Mr. Stewart. That came out Sunday, but your later article which I 
just put in the record is the result of your reading into the record in 
the afternoon. 

Representative Cuuporr. I only say that we were trying to find out 
what you meant by your original testimony in Eugene and asked you 
to come back. Certainly you are better off coming here and explain- 
ing the thing than’to let the record stay the way it is because a lot of 
inferences could be drawn from the record in its original form. I 
think, personally, we did you a favor, and I do not see why you are 
angry about coming back. 

Mr. Stewart. Lam notangry. Iam glad to be here. 

[ am sorry that it was handled the way it was and not giving me an 
opportunity to be here without all this publicity. 

Representative CHuporFr. This is a public hearing. We cannot put 
out the newspaper writers. 

Mr. Srewarr. I want to give my personal history. 

Representative Cuuporr. Nobody is doubting your integrity. You 
explained your meaning of the words “any kind.” 

Mr. Srewart. My personal integrity has been questioned by the 
newspaper article. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I think if you feel that way, you had bet- 
ter go ahead and tell us. 

Mr. Srewart. My great-grandfather came to the State of Oregon 

1 1847, so we are pretty oldtimers in this part of the country. 

" Represe ntative Cuuporr. I wonder if he came with Senator Neu- 
berger’s grandfather ? 

Senator NEUBERGER. Mine came in 1869, so he beat us. 
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Mr. Srewarr. I was born in Cottage Grove and have lived next 
to the Bohemia mines most of my life. I went to high school in 
Cottage Grove and went to Oregon State College and graduated 
with a bachelor degree in logging engineering. 

From there I went to the Forest Service and worked there in 
many parts of the State of Oregon, until the early part of 1942 when 
i went into the military service. I spent a large part of the war in 
China. I have the Bronze Star Medal and the Chinese Grand Star 
of Honor, given by Chiang Kai-shek. I wear the European and 


A 


Asiatic medals with 2 combat stars, and have 4+ overseas stripes on 


mv arm. 
My record in the Forest Service is available, I think, without 
question if vou want to look at it for my integrity. L have been 


member of the Oregon State Legislature for three terms. I was 
chairman of the forestry committee 2 years ago and on the State high 
way interim committee. This last session I was chairman of the 
house taxation committee, where all revenues are raised, one of the 
toughest jobs in the State of Oregon. I am now on the State emer- 
gency board. I have been selected by the industry to represent them 
in labor negotiations which came to a culmination when I was in 
Portland here last Tuesday that we will have peace, labor-industry 
peace in Oregon and Washington for the next year and a half. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one 
question there ? 

This morning Senator Neuberger told about the drop in the income 
for the last year, 1954, I think it was. How long was this strike in 
the industry? How many months was it ? 

Mr. Stewart. About 314 months. 

Representative Horrman. What effect did that have on the income / 

Mr. Srewarr. It had a tremendous effect. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Srewart. I was on the Governor's factfinding committee that 
settled that strike, and we settled it very nicely, and we had labor 
peace and we are in for more labor peace and I am very proud of the 
efforts that I put in there with the other two gentlemen that worked 
with me. 

[ think that is all I have to say, and I will be glad to answer any 
questions that any of you gentlemen have about anything. 

Representative Cuwporr. Do you have any questions, Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanigan. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Copurn. I would like to ask a couple of questions. 

Mr. Stewart, I have here what purports to be a true copy of the 
option contract between Fred J. Bartels and Harriet A. Bartels, 
hereinafter referred to as the first party, and Loran L. Stewart, Faye 
H. Stewart, and Lawrence E. Chapman, hereinafter referred to as the 
second party, dated March 13,1951. Would you like to examine this? 

Mr. Stewart. I have not seen that document for so long that I 
would not know it unless it came out of our own files, sir. 
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Mr. Cosurn. I want to ask you if you can identify it as a true copy. 

Mr. Srewarr. I could not identify it as a true copy. It probably 
is. JI expect this is, probably. I am not going to verify that because 
I do not know. 

Mr. Copurn. May I have it back? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. Now, Mr. Stewart do you happen to know whether 
this option was ever recorded ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. It was not. 

Mr. Cosurn. It was not recorded ? 

Mr. Stewart. To my knowledge it was not recorded. 

Mr. Cozurn. Now, | call your attention to page 5 from which I will 
quote and ask you if it is a provision of this contract that if it is ac- 
curate, this is paragraph 8 of the option contract, page 5, it says 

The first party expressly agrees that in the event any of the above described 
mining claims are patented, and the timber is subsequently removed therefrom, 
that the Bohemia Lumber Co. shall have the right to purchase the said timber 
at the then fair market value. 

Is that a correct provision of this option contract ¢ 

Mr. Srewart. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. And this was dated 1951. Now according to your 
testimony before the committee Mr. Stewart you were asked the ques- 
tion by Senator Neuberger: 

I have heard it said that your company and 1 or 2 others have helped to 
develop certain mining patents so that the timber on those claims can be 
hé arvested. Is that true or false? 

Mr. Stewart. That is aboslutely false. 

Mr. Srewart. That is right and I still say it is absolutely false. 

Mr. Cosurn. Now, you have testified here today, have you not, that 
in the course of your dealings in the Bohemia Mining District that 
is, in this area that your company or you—I was not quite clear as 
to which but anyway, your interests there did a great deal of work 
to develop mines; is that correct ? 

Mr. Stewart. Now, that is mines not the patenting thereof. 

Mr. Cosurn. That leads then to my next question. 

How does one develop mining patents ? 

Mr. Stewart. The first thing you do, it is my understanding, is to 
make a mineral survey and start the procedure of mining patents. 

Mr. Corurn. What does that procedure involve as to proof? 

Mr. Srewarr. It goes through assays. I do not know because we 
have never done one. We have never had anything to do with making 
a patent. 

Mr. Copurn. Would you say that under the terms of this option, 
the contract, coupled with the amount of mining work that you have 
done, that you were not interested in whether or not these claims went 
to patent ? 

Mr. Srewart. That is right because the timber at that time was 

valueless and we have never made any effort to get this patent. 

Mr. Cosurn. But the timber is valuable today ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. I have made that statement a while ago 
for the record that the roads have developed and the increase in 
price of stumpage—I mean it is getting scarcer and scarcer all the 
time and has made that become a piece of timber which is not valuable 
but it does carry a value now. 
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Mr. Conurn. But is more valuable than it was? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. Appreciably so ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. If I said it was valueless at any time, you could 
use as many figures on it as “appreciably.” 

Mr. Cosurn. But the point is that it is more valuable than it was / 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. And is it your statement now that it is of no conse- 
quence to you whether or not these claims go to patent 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. Let me clarify the answer. It 1s 
going to take a little more than a “yes” or “no” on that. Certainly 
it makes a difference, because there will be private timber hereafter, 
if and when the patents go through. Ido not know where the patents 
are. I haven’t any knowledge of that because it has been none of 
our concern. 

Mr. Copusn. Well, is it not true, Mr. Stewart, that with your knowl- 
edge of your area and the mining laws which you have criticized 
and perhaps justly so—that one of the things that you have to show 
before you get a patent is a valuable miner: al discovery ? 

Mr. Stewart. Let me go back into the book again and tell you that 
the valuable mineral discovery was made in about 1877, and these 
claims were surveyed for patents, sir, in 1906—1905 and 1906. 

Mr. Cosurn. But they have never gone to patent, have they, Mr. 
Stewart ? 

Mr. Stewart. I do not know whether they have ever tried before. 

Mr. Copurn. Well, under the terms of this agreement here, which 
I just read, the first party with whom you have this agreement says 
that “the first party expressly agrees that in the event any of the 
above-described mining claims are patented,” so at the time you entered 
into this contract cert: rinly they were not patented, were they ? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. There had been no effort to patent 
them at any time, either. 

Mr. Conurn. Would you not say that the language of this option 
is such as to raise the hope that some time later on they might go to 
patent ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. They might. 

Mr. Cozsurn. If that occurred, who would get the timber under this 
option ¢ ontract ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. We might not. It says, “The first option to buy.’ 

Mr. C opurN. “Shall have the right to purchase the said timber at 
the then fair market value.” 

Mr. Svewart. That is not saying we had to. 

Mr. Conurn. I am not saying that you had to take it. 

Representative Horrman. You are not saying that somebody else 
might not overbid them. 

Mr. Conurn. But here they are parties to a contract. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, there would not be any bid 
ding. Itis private timber. 

Mr. Srewart. Let us go on with the rest of the contract. Doesn't 
that involve the buying of a quarter of the property ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. What is the consideration ? 

Mr. Cornurn. As I recall it, it is $28,000 and $10 a month. They 
are buying something in addition to this right to buy the timber. 
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Mr. Stewart. We have an option to buy one-quarter interest in the 
total property which would include timber if, as, and when it might 
be patented. 

Re spresentai ive Horrman. And all the gold in the mine? 

Mr. Srewarr. And copper and lead and zinc. 

Representati ive Cucuporr. And uranium 4 

Mr. Srewarr. We have looked and could not find it. 

Mr. Conurn. You have testified that at the time this contract was 
entered into timber was valueless. 

Mr. Srewarr. It was very low now; probably the least of any 
timber in the area, because it sits right on top. 

ern Copurn. If it was valueless at that time why did you mention 
it at all in the opt! ye to purchase ¢ 

eo Srewarr. I will answer that the same way as to why did the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. buy timber that was valueless in the 
Sharp Creek drainage. Because ‘the *y were farsighted. 

Mr. Copurn. You were farsighted to realize ‘that some day if these 
claims went to patent that timber would be worth a lot of money? 

Mr. Srewart. Not a lot of money. 

Mr. Copurn. Would be worth something of value. 

Mr. Stewart. All right. 

Mr. Copcrn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. ve Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. I did not get all the dates. When did 
you say an application was m: i: first to get these mines? How long 
ago ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. The first discovery of the vein was made in, I believe, 
1877. Lcould verify that figure. 

Representative Horrman. That would be about 78 years ago? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Then after that what happened next ? 

Mr. Stewarr. Well, the whole area in that particular mining group 
had a mineral survey made in 1905 and 1906, but for some reason 
or other the patents were not carried on through at that time. I do 
not know why. 

Representative Horrman. And you had an interest in the mine it- 
self—when I say “you,” I mean you and your associates—from what 
time on? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. I am going to have to say “I believe.” I be- 
lie ve about 1948, that we worked. 

Representative Horrman. And that interest continued down to the 
present time ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Then you made this option contract to 
purchase this timber if a patent was issued ? 

Mr. Srewarrt. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And a patent never has been issued ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, si 

Representative artes So you do not have anything yet, have 
you ¢ rie 
Mr. Srewart. That is right, 

Representative Horrman. Except your interest in the mine itself? 
Mr. Srrwarr. A quarter interest in it; yes, sir. 
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Representative Horrman. And the a 
chase the timber you pay the fair market 
Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 
Represent: itive Horrman. Do you know of anybody who thinks 
here is anything wrong with that ¢ 
Mr. Srewarr. I can't imagine anything wrong with it. 
Representative Horr in. I noticed in the papers that you are 
named in the lawsuit. I think your name comes up at the top as one 
of the defendants. The only way you and your associates are inter 
ested in that lawsuit is because you have an option to purchase the 
timber if and when the land is patented ¢ 
Mr. Srewarr. That is right, sir. I feel that. 
Representative Horrman. And the lawsuit was started when / 
Mr. Srewarr. The lawsuit was entered on the docket, sir, between 
12:16 and 1:15 last Friday. 
Representative Horrman. What ? 
Mr. Srewart. Between 12: 16— 
Representative Horrman. That is in the afternoon ? 
Mr. Srewarr. In the afternoon—and 1: 06. 
Representative Horraan. When did you testify? 
Mr. Srewarr. I got on the stand at quarter to 4 the same d: ay. ‘There 
is something wrong. 
Representative Horrman. So they got the lawsuit in ahead of your 
testimony. 
Mr. Srewarr. There is something wrong. And the story came out 
in the newspaper article on Sunday, about 56 hours ahead of the time 
| that I was served the summons. There was a leak. 


‘reement is that if you ~~ 


Vo 
value at the date of purchase 


Representative Cruporr. Dockets are public records, are they not? 
Do you not have a man in your clerk’s offic e ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. The man who wrote the newspaper article was not 
assigned to the courthouse. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not familiar with your practice, but 
I know back home we have a prothonotary who accepts all Jawsuits 
and the newspapers have men 1n the prothonotary’s office at all times 
waiting for anything they think has news value. 

Do you have any further questions? Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes; | have several. 

To begin with, Mr. Stewart, when you testified last Friday you came 
before the committee on your own volition; is that correct / 

Mr. Stewart. That is true. 

Senator Neupercer. There was no subpena or request or anything 
else? You wanted to present facts about the timber industry as you 
saw it; is that correct! 

Mr. Srewart. That is true. 

Senator Nrupercer. I want that established. On the argument 
about the ~ of the lawsuit. I had no knowledge of the lawsuit, I 
assure you. I did not know anything about it, but this option existed a 
good many years before the lawsuit; is that correct? 

Mr. Srewarr. That ts right. 

Senator Neusercer. Is it or is it not also correct that the news- 
paper you are complaining of is a newspaper that has generally, if | 
am not mistaken, supported you for office editorially. Is that true? 
Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Neupercer. I want to ask you this, Mr. Stewart: If this 
option to have the first purchase rights on this timber growing on 
these mining claims had not existed, how could you possibly have 
made your language any stronger in your denial that you had any 
interest at all in timber on mining claims? 

Mr. Srewarr. Sir, the fact that we had that option, in answer to 
your question, would not change my answer one iota now. 

Let me get your question again. 

Senator Neusercer. I will read it. 

Senator Nevusercer. I was just interested. I want to ask you a couple of 
other questions if I may. 

I have heard this mentioned and I do not know whether it is true or false, 
because you can hear a great many things when hearings like this are going 
on and some of these things are true and some are not. I just want to ask you 
a question about this. I have heard it said that your company and 1 or 2 
others have helped to develop certain mining patents so that the timber on these 
claims can be harvested. It that true or false? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is absolutely false. Bohemia Lumber Co. has never 
entered into any patent work of any kind. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is exactly true today. This is a matter per- 
haps of interpretation, but the Bohemia Lumber Co. and my associates 
have never entered into any patent work. 

Now let us define “patent work.” Patent work, in my mind, is the 
action taken to get a patent. 

Senator Neusercer. Is it not true that to have a patent you have to 
have a discovery and you have to do a certain amount of development 
work ? 

Mr. Stewart. The discovery, Senator, was made in 1877, so there is 
no question of that. We did not make a discovery. It was there. 

Senator Nrupercer. Has your company paid anything for de- 
velopment work on the cl: aims? 

Mr. Stewart. Define “development.” 

Senator Neusercer. To amplify and widen the discovery, to bring 
out minerals, to examine the minerals, to have them assayed, to have 
them tested, to have them processed. 

Mr. Srewart. Let’s be careful that we get our definitions correct. 
We have removed ore or have caused the removal of ore from existing 
veins that were already developed and we have processed that ore 
and shipped it in concentrates. That is not in my mind at all develop- 
ment work of going out and finding another claim and opening - an- 
other claim or adding more to it. So I am going to answer: the 
Bohemia Lumber Co. had nothing to do with the cievelopme nt work 
on the Champion Mine on any of these claims that are under discussion. 

Senator Neugercer. Well, you spent money. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is not deve slopment work. That is processing, 
shall I say, operation. Let us put it as operation. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you mean to tell me that the operation of a 
mining claim is not development work on it ? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right, under the terms that we are talking 
about under mining claims. 

Senator Nrusercer. Is not the operation a factor in whether you 
are granted the patent or not by the Government ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No. 

Senator Nerupercer. How else would you show the value of 
minerals? 
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Mr. Srewarr. Just go in and take a crosscut of something that is 
already existing. 

Senator Neuspercer. Is not the operation of a mine submitted 
evidence when a patent is requested ? 

Mr. Srewart. Not necessarily, no. 

Senator Neupercer. I am not an expert on this but I have seen 
patent documents, and so on, and I have seen the operational work, 
and so on, very explic itly set out. 

Mr. Srewarr. That could be a factor but it is not the prime factor. 

Senator Nrupercer. Under our Federal mining laws, do you not 
have to do a certain amount of work each year in terms of the value 
of the work? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is assessment work so your claim- 

Senator Neupercer (interrupting). Will be kept alive? 

Mr. Srewart. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. $500. 

Mr. Stewart. $600. 

Senator Nevsercer. I think it is less than that. 

Mr. Lanican. It is $100 a year. 

Mr. Srewarr. I am advised it is $100. I do not know. 

Senator Neusercrer. Mr. Stewart, let me ask you this: There is in 
this option the stipulation 8: 

The first party expressly agrees that in the event any of the above described 
mining claims are patented, and the timber is subsequently removed therefrom, 
that the Bohemia Lumber Co. shall have the right to purchase the said timber 
at the then fair market value. 

In other words, the Bohemia Lumber Co. would have the right ahead 
of anyone else to buy the lumber on the mining claim ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you mean to tell me that you would answer 
these questions asked about these mining claims identically the same 
whether this stipulation existed or did not exist ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is exactly right. 

Senator Neusercer. You tell the committee that this stipulation as 
contained in this option would have absolutely no bearing on how a 
witness before the committee answered a series of questions dealing 
with the interest of himself and his company in timber growing on 
mining claims? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir; because here is the question you asked: 
“develop certain mining patents.” Now, if you had said “develop 
certain mining claims,” that is another thing, but patent, sir, is getting 
it into pr ivate ownership and we have had “nothing to do at any time 
with getting these into private ownership. 

Senator Neupercer. Are you opposed to these going to patent? 

Mr. Stewart. It isn’t our prerogative. 

Senator Neusereer. Are you opposed to these going to patent? 

Mr. Srewarr. I will answer this way. I went to the county court 
long before these were ever patented and told them they ought to 
object, so evidently I was opposed to them going to patent. 

Senator Neusercer. What is the purpose of this agreement if they 
do not go to patent? Why does this exist at all? Does it have no 
connection with anything ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Senator, if you could just go down there and see the 
situation, it would all become clear in your mind. The timber is 
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worth very little even today, relatively speaking, per thousand. We 
have made no effort— and I repeat again—for any patent claims. 


Now, on the other claims that are not involved here, there is better 


timber. We are foresighted enough and I think it is a good smart 
business move, and we would do it again, but we take no active interest 
in making the patents. 

Senator Nrusercer. Let me say this: I can see absolutely nothing 
wrong with your company or any other company purchasing timber 


if companies obtain it under the existing laws. I can see nothing 


wrong with that, and you do not need to apologize for it, but what 
was the purpose, Mr. Stewart, of your ever entering into this if you 
did not think it would go to patent ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. It might be worth something someday, Senator. It 
might be worth something. 

Senator Neusercer. But it could not be worth something uniess it 
went to patent. 

Mr. Srewart. If it is patented, fine and dandy. 

Senator Neuspercer. You have testified, if 1 am not mistaken, that 
at the time this was entered into that the timber was practically 
valueless. 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. The timber that Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. bought 50 years ago was practically valueless, too. Today it 
is very valuable. 

Senator Neunercer. So the only purpose to enter into this would be 
in the hope and anticipation that it would sometime go to patent and 
that the timber would have value. Why else was this agreement 
drawn up? 

Representative Horrman. Look out for that word “hope.” It has 
got wiggled in there. I have no criticism of it; it is a good question 
and a shrewd lawyer might ask it. 

Mr. Srewarr. Senator, when you sell one of your books you get 
everything you can out of it. 

Senator Neusercer. I certainly do. 

Mr. Srewart. We threw it in with the other possibilities and do not 
try to read in any ulterior motives. We threw it in with the hope, and, 
in 1951, I repeat, it is no good. 

Senator Neupercer. I still say that there was no purpose in the 
contract unless it went to patent. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, there is purpose to the contract, because there 
are other things in that contract other than section 8. 

Senator Neusercer. I am referring to section 8. There was no 
purpose in section 8 unless it went to patent. 

Mr. Stewart. That is fine. We do not care if they patent it 10 
years from now, that is. before 1959. Our option expires in 1959. 

Senator Neunercer. What is the present status of pi patent ? 

Mr. Stewart. I donot know. Mr. Phillips informs me all the time 
that it is going to be here every day. He is out trying to sell the 
timber to other parties. 

Senator Neusercer. When the patent arrives, your company, under 
this option, will have the first right to purchase the timber. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. 

Senator Nevpercer. It would not be sold at competitive bid because 
if it is patented, it is no longer public timber. 

Mr. Stewart. Fair market value. 
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Senator Neusercer. There is a difference between fair market value 
and competitive bid, because under competitive bid the sky could be 
the limit as long as the bidding continues. 

Mr. Srewart. As long as the man could pay for it. 

Senator Neusercer. I have just one further question and I will be 
through with Representative Stewart on this. 

You still maintain that the existence of this stipulation in the option 
hi is no effect on how you would answer these questions put to you about 
the interest of your company and yourself in mining claims? 

Mr. Srewarr. You have belabored that point many times and I 
answer the same way as I have: That it makes no difference at all in my 
estimation, and I would answer the question exactly the same if you 
ask it now. 

Senator Nevpercrer. Thank you, Mr. Stewart. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any further questions ? 

Representative Horrman. I have some; ves. 

Who is this man, Phillips, that you spoke about ? 

Mr. Stewart. Sir, we would kind of like to know ourselves. We 
have been trying to find out what his position is and whatnot and the 
only information I have is that he is not too well financed and does 
some promotion here and there over the country. 

Representative Horrman. Now I want to ask Mr. Wolf if, prior to 
the questions asked by the Senator the other day in the afternoon, he 
was not at noon-——— 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you talking about Mr. Wolf, a mem- 
ber of the staff? 

Representative Horrman. If he did not get a copy of the summons 
and complaint from Dean of the press. 

Mr. Wor. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I do not think it is your 
province to cross-examine any member of ia staff publicly. 

Representative Horrman. I was not cross-examining. I was ask- 
ng for information. 

Representative Cuuporr. You could call him on the side. I know 
what you were trying to do. 

Representative Horrman. What was trying to do? 

Representative @Huporr. You were trying to show that we were 
withholding information from you. 

Representative Horrman. From me? 

Representative CHuporr. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. It is true; is it not? 

Representative Cuuporr. Any time you request information you 
get it from me. Have I ever refused to give you any information # 

Represe sntative Horr. - You do not get it from the staff sometimes 
iny quicker than I do. I do not get it sometimes until the witness 
comes on. 

Do you know the hook-up with this lawsuit and why it was started ? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Stewarr. I am going to have to preface some of this with this, 
I believe: I had no knowledge that this lawsuit was going to be filed. 
It was filed by plaintiff's attorneys, Keith Skelton and Charles O. 
Porter. Keith Skelton was the unsuccessful Democratic candidate for 


State senator. 
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Representative Horrman. Against you? 

Mr. Stewart. Against Senator Husband. Iamarepresentative. 

Representative Horrman. Are you only a representative ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I thought from what they said you were 
a Senator. 

Mr. Stewart. They misquoted again. Charles O. Porter was the 
unsuccessful congressional candidate in the Fourth District against 
Mr. Ellsworth. 

Representative Cuuporr. In Oregon, when a man runs for Congress 
and gets licked, he does not lose his license to practice law and they 
do not put a lock on the courthouse door because he could not get 
elected to congress ? 

Representative Horrman. Not all of the candidates are lucky enough 
to have an interest in the newspaper to start a campaign so far ahead 
of time. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are trying to make political capital 
out of this thing, as usual. 

Representative Horrman. I do not need to. You are successful at 
that. 

You say that one was a candidate for State senator and another for 
congressman. I guess that is enough of a political issue. 

Representative Cuuporr. | would like to get an answer to my ques: 
tion. Under Oregon law, do they lock up the courthouse door when 
you lose an election and you cannot serve in the courts ? 

Representative Horrman. That depends whether it was in St. 
Louis. 

Representative Cuuporr. Certainly if this man had a valid cause of 
action someone would represent it; would they not? 

Mr. Srewarr. Certainly, but it would not be filed at the opportune 
time to come out on the same day of the hearing. I think it was to 
embarrass me and the person who wrote the article is a brother-in- 
law of Charles O. Porter. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are not criticizing the committee, are 
you? 

Senator Neupercer. Inasmuch as the political inference was drawn 
here by Congressman Hoffman and Mr. Stewart, the newspaper whose 
accuracy is being impunged is one of the stanchest Republican news- 
papers in this State. In the 1954 election, it supported Senator Cor- 
don, my opponent, and criticized me day after day, and endorsed Mr. 
Stewart for election as a candidate for reelection to the State legis- 
lature. I think, inasmuch as politics has been brought in by Mr. 
Hoffman and Mr. Stewart, that the politics of the Eugene Register- 
Guard and its stand in the 1954 campaign certainly ought to be on 
the record. 

Mr. Srewart. I did not impugn the management of the Eugene 
Register-Guard. I think it is tops. 

Representative Horrman. I made no criticism. <A reporter just 
happened to slip one over on behalf of his brother-in-law. 

Representative C are. I want to say one thing and I think we 
will close this because I do not think we are serving a purpose by 
arguing back and forth. 
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Mr. Stewart, I want to say that I had no idea that you were a mem 
ber of the legislature until today. 

Representative Horrman. I did not know, Senator, that there 
were any Republican newspapers out here. 

Representative Cuuporr. With that, we will close Mr. Stewart’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Congressman Ellsworth, when we con- 
cluded our hearings on Wednesday, you requested the right to ap 
pear before the committee and make a statement. Do you want to 
make it now or at the end of the day ? 

Representative Exisworrn. I would rather do it, Mr. Chairman, 
near the end in the form of a conclusion. I will make my request a 
little later. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. This, then, concludes the testimony on this 
phase of the timber problems in the State of Oregon and the com- 
mittee is going into another phase. 

I am going to turn the Chair over to Senator Scott. 

(Whereupon, at 2:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 9:45 .a.m., Monday, November 28, 1955, at Aberdeen, Wash. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1955 


Unitrep Srates Senate, 

SuBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OversIGHT FUNCTION OF 

THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PusLic Works AND RESOURCES OF THE 
House CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 9:45 a. m., in the 
Elks Club, Hon. W. Kerr Scott (acting chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators W. Kerr Scott, North Carolina; Richard L. 
Neuberger, Oregon. 

Present: Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania (chairman 
of the House subcommittee), and Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan. 

Also present: Representative Russell V. Mack, Washington. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, chief counsel; and Robert W. 
Redwine, counsel (Senate subcommittee). 

Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee). 

Senator Scorr. The meeting will please come to order. 

On account of the number of witnesses we have before us today— 
we understand that more are here than first contemplated coming 
and we are glad to hear everybody—in order to get through and get 
to the next place we are going to limit each witness to 15 minutes. 
I want that to be understood by everybody. 

I would like Mr. Ewing to stand up if he will, please. 

Mr. Ewing, do you have this tape recorder? 

Mr. Ewine. No, sir. There is no tape recorder here as far as I 
know. 

Senator Scorr. I just want to say this to you: I was a guest many 
times on programs with former Governor McKay of Oregon at the 
time that he was Governor. I had never visited Oregon and he as- 
sured me that if I ever got a chance I would be received with a royal 
welcome, so to speak, as a fellow Governor. Of course he has ad- 
vanced on and I am in a different capacity now. I want to say, since 
you said the other day that you were making that teletype recording 
all on your own without anybody else’s knowledge or permission and 
you being more or less the host, as we are in your building—of course, 
all of us paid for it and are still paying for it probably—I call that 
a different type of royal welcome from what I expected when I made 
my first official trip to Oregon. 
76321—856—pt. 2——_19 55 
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You said you were doing this on your own. Perhaps you were, per- 
haps you were not. However, I want to say this definitely to you: 
That we would have never known about this except that Congressman 
Hoffman found it out and reported it to the committee, which is the 
first knowledge we had. 

= he radio ” oP le came to us and asked permission to use the facil- 
ities, just like this gentleman this morning asked permission to take 
the 1 p rictures. Ne ither Congressman Hoffman nor myself, either one, 
had any objection to it being done, but I said then, and I want to od 
emphatically now, that I am opposed to what is going on in Wash- 
ington by way of tapping telephones to listen in on conversations of 
Congressmen, or Senators, or anyone else, to be used later against 
them. 

While I did not agree with McKay’s philosophy, and I do not agree 
with it now, the fact that he was a Republican was a warning to me, 
and to come out here and with the first appearance in Oregon have 
this situation, I do not think much of it. Frankly, I do not and I want 
to tell you so, and I want to say emphatically that I do not think 
you were a gentleman in doing it. Those are fighting words down in 
my country. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL EWING, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
PORTLAND OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Ew1ne. They are fighting words in our country, too, Senator, 
and I would like to tell you what happened. 

You gave permission to the radio station at Coquille, was it not, to 

tape the proceedings? The gentleman who was taping for the radio 
station at Coquille had a one- “spool recorder. 

Senator Scorr. I do not believe I know your towns. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator, the “committee gave permission 
to radio stations to take our proceedings and broadcasts because we 
felt there was a public interest in all these hearings, and that is why 
we agreed to it, but we never gave permission to the Interior Depart- 
ment, or Mr, Ewing, or anybody else to take them. 

Mr. Ewrnc. Would you let me proceed ? 

This gentleman came to me and said that he had a single-spool re- 
corder. He lost some testimony every time he had to change his spool. 
He learned from one of our technicians that we had a double- spool 
recorder in the Interior Department. He asked permission to have us 
set that up and tape the thing for him. That was what was done. 
There was nothing nefarious, nothing ulterior about it. It has no 
political significance whatsoever. 

If I had been asked by Mr. Chudoff or the members of the committee 
the other day, I would have happily explained. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Ewing you did not tell us that on Fri- 
day. I asked you why you were doing it and you said, “Just in case 
you fellows wanted to check up,” and those were exactly your words. 

Mr. Ewrne. You asked me who told me to do it. 

tepresentative Horrman. Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let me finish, Mr. Hoffman, and then you 
can have the floor. 

The radio-station people did not appear on Friday and there was no 
reason to continue taping that. I have no objection to anything that 
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was taped on it, and as I said to you Friday, I think that is a secret- 
police method and I do not like it. I think it is reprehensible and T 
think you ought to be ashamed of yourself in a country like America 
for taking things without permission. 

Mr. Ewrne. I repeat that we were taking it at the request-— 

Representative Horrman. You are just a defendant. You cannot 
be heard in defense of yourself. 

Representative Cuuporr. I told Mr. Ewing he should have gotten 
permission before he took that. 

Representative HorrmMan. You are just here to take a lecture. 

Mr. Ewrne. I understand that. 

Representative Horrman. Senator, you brought my name into it. 
May I have my say about it? 

Senator Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. The reason I went back was because the 
chairman of the House committee, Mr. Chudoff, had given someone 

ermission to make a recording, which was all right with me. I am 
in favor of recording and I am in favor of television. I want the 
public to know everything that is going on and get a firsthand under- 
standing of it. 

Later on the chairman said that the recording was off and then T 
saw that a recording was being taken of the subsequent meeting and 
naturally I went back to find out who was doing it. 

As far as I am concerned, you just had a sample of what I have 
had to take all through these hearings—called names, misused, abused, 
and charged with ulterior motives. Just sit down. You can consider 
where it comes from and let it go. I believe that anyone—and I do 
not care who he is—is entitled to come in and take a recording at a 
public meeting, because, as I understand it, the first amendment not 
only declared for free speech, but guarantees us the right to informa- 
tion firsthand, not—I will not use the word “biased,” but through a 
committee staff source. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Ewing, I want to read this letter to you in 
public here. 

Mr. PAuL EwInNa, 
Director of Public Information, Department of Interior, 
Portland Office, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: You are hereby directed to deliver forthwith to this committee the 
original and copies of tape recordings which you ordered taken of the hearings 
held by this joint committee in the city of Portland on November 21, 22, 23, and 
25, or at any other place, said recordings having been taken without the prior 
knowledge or consent of the committee or any member of the staff. 

Very truly yours. 
Signed by W. Kerr Scott, Acting Chairman, Senate Interior Legisla- 
tive Oversight Committee and Earl Chudoff, Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works and Resources of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Mr. Ewrtnc. Does that mean that we would have to go to the ex- 
pense of transcribing these tapes, which I would not otherwise do? 

Representative Horrman. I would not do any such thing. As a 
minority member I am telling you to let them go until the House passes 
on it. I donot know what the Senate is going to do. 

Senator Scorr. Here is your letter. I do not believe Secretary Mc- 
Kay would endorse that kind of procedure. I hope I am in a little 
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bit friendlier hands here in Washington State. I had 3 uncles who 
lived and died here, and some of them were in the timber business. 

We are ready to proceed now. 

Representative Mack. Mr. Chairman, respectfully, may I make a 
request of the committee as the sitting Congressman from this district ? 

Senator Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Mack. On last Wednesday in Portland I requested 
through Mr. Hoffman, permission to sit with the committee and ex- 
amine witnesses. Mr. Chudoff, then presiding, declined. I had pre- 
viously requested Mr. Dawson, the chairman of the full committee, by 
a telegram, to sit and examine witnesses with the committee, and I now 
renew that request that I be permitted, as the sitting Congressman of 
this district where the hearing is being held, to participate in the 
examination of witnesses. That request is not bringing up something 
that is unprecedented, because in hearings on the Olympic National 
Park conducted by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senator Jackson, a Democrat, and I, a Republican, were permitted to 
sit and ask questions to the same extent that other members of the 
committee were. 

Mr. Chudoff has said he has no timber in his district. Mr. Hoffman 
has told me he has no timber in his district. 

Representative Horrman. And know nothing about it. 

Representative Mack. I do not know that I will care to examine any 
witnesses when the testimony is presented, but as the Congressman and 
as attorney and counsel for all the people in this district, who elected 
me last November by a 32,000-vote majority, I ask permission to sit 
and examine witnesses along with the members of this committee 
despite the fact that I am not a member of it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this to you: 
that Mr. Mack is not the only Congressman who has requested per- 
mission to sit with this committee and ask questions. When we were 
in Redding, Calif., Congressman Engle, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior, sat with the committee and was not allowed to ask 
questions. 

Congressman Ellsworth, whose district we were in, and Mrs. Green 
sat with the committee but were not allowed to ask questions. I want 
to say this for Congressman Mack: I understand that there was a 
request made to the chairman of the full committee for Congressman 
Mack to sit with the committee and ask questions and I have a memo- 
randum from Congressman Dawson’s office : 

Subject: Request of Congressman Russell Mack, Washington, in a letter to Con- 
gressman Dawson, requesting permission to sit in at timber hearings. 

In reply to the above request from Congressman Mack, Mr. Dawson said it 
was permissible for him to sit in at these hearings, but he does not have the 
right to examine witnesses. 

This is a copy I received from the chairman of the full committee. 
I believe, under the rules of the House Mr. Mack has no right to ask 
questions, although I am very happy to have him sit in and listen to 
the hearings just as Congressman Elisworth did and Congresswoman 
Green in Oregon, and as Congressman Engle did when we were in 
California. 

Representative Mack. Of course, permission to sit in the hearings 
is the same permission anybody has to sit out here in the audience. 
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Representative Cuuporr. That is the ruling of the chairman of the 
full committee, and I certainly have no authority to overrule it. 

Senator Scorr. The Chair will sustain Mr. Chudoff on the ruling 
and we wil! abide by that, and I will call the first witness: John Libby, 
forest manager, Quinault, Indian Bureau. 

Representative Horrman. When I held hearings in Chicago Mr. 
Dawson, who was not a member of the subcommittee at all, sat in and 
asked questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. But he is a member of the full committee. 
You are not a member of the subcommittee. 

Representative Horrman. Yes; Iam. I have just as much author- 
ity as any other member, except that the chairman has authority given 
to him as chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Dawson was in the same position you 
were in in Chicago. 

Representative Horrman. When you say I am not a member of the 
committee you are saying something that is not in accord with the 
record. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are an ex officio member of all com- 
mittees. You have a right to sit in and ask questions. 

Mr. Horrman. And | have the right to vote and you need me for 
a quorum. 

Representative Cuuporr. I never stopped you from asking ques- 
tions or making : any statement. 

Representative Horrman. That is typical Philadelphia democratic 
policy. If I am not a member, why do you not put me out? 

Representative Cuuporr. You have the right to be here, the right 
to ask questions, and the right to make a statement. 

Congressman Mack does not, under our rules, and you know it. 

Representative Horrman. You have no authority to hold a hearing 
without me. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are happy to have you. 

Representative Mack. Mr. Chairman, will I be permitted later to 
make a statement during the hearings ? 

Senator Scorr. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Nrusercer. I would just like to set the record straight as 
to our procedure, both for the printed record and so that this fine 
group here from Grays Harbor does not think that there has been 
any unfairness. 

The rules have been very meticulously followed. 

Congressman Mack is a fine Congressman, but he is not a member 
of either the House committee or the Senate committee that is holding 
these hearings. 

When Senator Dworshak, of Idaho, who is a member of the Senate 
Interior Committee and who is a Republican, like Congressman Mack, 
joined us in Portland for 2 days he was given full permission to ask 
questions just like anyone else, because he is a member of the full 
Senate Interior Committee, so you can see there is nothing at all 
partisan about it. 

On October 31 of this year the Senate Agriculture Committee sat in 
Oregon and heard from Oregon farmers and ranchers from all over 
the State. 
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Senator Morse and I were the Senators from Oregon and we were 
privileged to sit with the committee, but we did not participate in the 
hearings until later in the day when someone from the floor rose and 
asked our position on certain bills, and because that had been brought 
into the matter publicly Senator Ellender gave us permission to reply, 
but we were merely guests and observers, although we were the Sen- 
ators from Oregon, because we were not members of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Therefore, I want to point that out to you, lest you think that any 
unfairness has been done to your fine Congressman. He is an out- 
standing Congressman whom we are all very fond of. 

I just want to point out that the same thing was followed in Oregon 
on October 31 when Senator Morse and I attended the hearings in 
our State. 

Senator Scorr. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN LIBBY, FOREST MANAGER, WESTERN 
WASHINGTON INDIAN AGENCY, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Lissy. My name is John Libby. I am the forest manager for 
the Western Washington Indian Agency. My responsibilities are for 
the management and protection and administration of the forest lands 
on some 15 reservations in western Washington and about 300 public 
domain allotments scattered throughout the entire western portion of 
the State. 

Since the time is short and it would take much more than 15 minutes 
to give the entire picture I will call attention to the fact that this 
statement was prepared at the request of the staff members of this com- 
mittee. 

Senator Scorr. It will appear in the record. 

Mr. Lipsy. And I think the committee has been furnished with a 
copy of it; is that right? 

Mr. Wor. We have one copy. 

Mr. Lissy. I am sorry. At any rate, this was prepared in Wash- 
ington by our people in Washington and it was passed on to me and 
I have found a few instances in it where the information is not quite 
factually correct. 

Mr. Lanican. Is that the same statement that was used in Portland ? 

Mr. Lipsy. No; this applies specifically to the Quinault Reserva- 
tion. 

I will not attempt to read the entire statement—lI will present the 
entire statement—because of the time limit. 

This statement has been prepared to provide factual and background 
material for use in connection with the public hearings on Federal 
timber sales policy in the Pacific Northwest. These comments are 
confined to timber sale and forest management activities on the 
Quinault Indian Reservation in W ashington. The reservation has a 
total acreage of 174,167 acres. Practically all of it is forested. Some 
of it has been alienated. The net acreage is 170,080 acres of trust al- 
lotted lands. 

Senator Scorr. Talk just a little louder. They cannot hear you 
in the back. 
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Mr. Linpy. There are 4,000 acres of tribal land on the reservation. 

I want for the record to correct one statement in the second page of 
this statement where the original statement as prepared stated : 

The Quinault Tribes voted not to accept the act of June 18, 1934, but that 
should be corrected. 

The Quinault Tribes did vote on April 13, 1935, to accept the act of June 18, 
1934, and it is, therefore, applicable to the Quinault Reservation. 

Mr. Copurn. Is that the so-called Wheeler-Howard Act? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. The tribe, however, did not organize under this 
act. They merely voted to accept it, but did not organize under it. 

Developing a timber-sale policy: The development of a timber-sale 
policy for the Quinault Reservation required particular attention to 
the fact that practically the entire forest is subdivided into individual 
trust allotments, and that the tribally owned forest is insignificant in 
area and timber volume. 

I call your attention to the map that I put up over there prior to the 
meeting, which shows the Quinault Reservation and the two thousand 
three hundred-and-some-odd allotments, most of them 80 acres in size, 
which take up practically the entire reservation. The colors are the 
various timber blocks, past and present, that have been logged and are 
being logged at the present time and are still not under contract. 

Because of this individual ownership, no member of the tribe re- 
ceives timber-sale income except through the sale of timber on his 
particular trust allotment. 

The Olympic Peninsula, where the Quinault Reservation is located, 
has always been a relatively isolated area lacking in the usual modes of 
transports ae Even at the present date only one national highway 
traverses the area. 

This isol: seiies had a great influence on the timber sales policy. 
Large volumes of timber were available in the early days closer to 
transportation which naturally were exploited before much demand 
developed for Indian timber. 

Development of access routes into the timber required large invest- 
ments into transportation facilities which, in the past, were confined 
almost entirely to logging railroads. The railroad logging operations 
could not be conducted profitably unless substantial volumes of timber 
were available for development. It was necessary to give purchasers 
relatively long periods of years in which to amortize their investments. 

Attempts to sell timber so as to provide income for as many allottees 
as possible, together with the lack of transportation, resulted in timber 

sale units which were usually of relatively large size. 

Rights-of-way across allotments for logging purposes were granted 
under the provisions of the power of attorne y, which authorized the 
inclusion of the allotments in the general timber-sale contract. This 
procedure simplified an otherwise complex right-of-way problem. 
These right-of-way grants were mutually beneficial to the allottees 
and the operators in ‘that the »y allowed logging to take place without 
complicated processes of agreements and payments which ultimately 
would virtually cancel each other in values derived. Without these 
agreements, as logging progressed over more and more of the allot- 
ments toward the back country, payment of right-of-way fees could 
reduce the returns to allottees to the vanishing point. This is espe- 
cially true when tracts of land are generally as small or smaller than 
the 80-acre allotments. 
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I call attention to the fact that I have revised this next paragraph 
to read as follows: 

During recent years there has been a gradual transition from rail- 
road to truck and tractor logging. The development of the track-lay- 
ing or “caterpillar” tractor, together with the efficient heavy trucks, has 
virtually revolutionized the logging industry. 

The transition to truck logging on the Quinault Reservation has 
been complete, but the use of tractors is limited because of the wet 
weather that prevails during the greatest portion of each year. Except 
for 3 or 4 months in the summer, tractors would soon be buried in 
mud and their use would result in deeply rutted skid roads that would 
cause excessive erosion. Accordingly, most of the logging on the 
(Juinault is still by high-lead and skidder operations. 

Rayonier, Inc., still maintains its railroad between Grays Harbor 
and the reservation, and logs, transported by truck from the woods, 
are transferred to this railroad for shipment to Hoquiam. 

Because of the long time involved, and in order to provide an early 
income for all allottees whose lands were included within the timber 
sale unit, the contracts provided that a stipulated percentage of the 
estimated value of the timber on each allotment would be paid to the 
allottee at the time of contract execution, and that similar additional 
payments would be made 3 years and 6 years hence. These advance 
payments were to be applied against the value of timber actually cut 
in succeeding years, with such value being calculated at the stumpage 
rate in effect at the time of cutting. After the advance payments were 
liquidated the allottee would receive additional payments covering 
the value of any further timber cutting. 

Except in the sale of timber on a single allotment, a general 
contract is entered into which provides for sale of tribal timber. It 
also obligates the purchaser to enter into separate contracts for pur- 
chase of allotment timber with each allottee desiring to sell his timber. 
The separate allotment contracts are made subject to the terms of 
the general contract. 

This next section is a history of logging operations on the Quinault 
Reservation. I will not read it, but will submit it for the record. 

I will go to the current timber sales. 

Representative Horrman. What page, please? 

Mr. Linsey. Starting at the bottom of page 4, page 5, page 6—— 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt at this 
time? Is there not any more than one of those statements? 

Mr. Lresy. I understood that the committee had a copy of it. There 
is a number of them. 

Representative CHuporr. Did we ever get copies of these statements? 

Mr. Wotr. We got one copy, sir. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Where is it? We have been complaining 
about not getting copies. Mr. Hoffman has a copy. 

Representative Horrman. I have been on my own. I have been rely- 
ing on my own, so I just dug it up myself. 

Hear him squawk now. He has five fellows here. 

Representative Cuuporr. I presume the Interior Department gave 
you a copy, did they not? 

Representative Horrman. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Where did you get it? 

Mr. Worr. I think I gave it to Mr. Hoffman. 
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Representative Horrmaan. Maybe Mr. Wolf gave it to me. I do not 
know. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have no objection. I would just like to 
have a copy myself. 

tepresentative Horrman. He comes from GAO. You just bor- 
rowed him and have not had time to contaminate him yet. 

Senator Scort. Proceed. 

Mr. Lissy. Four long-term timber-sale contracts are currently in 
effect on the Quinault Reservation. These are the Quinault Lake, 
Boulder Creek, Taholah and Crane Creek units. Each of these four 

contracts includes a large number of individual trust allotments. The 

contracts are designed to provide partial income to each allottee early 
in the life of the contract, even though no timber is cut on his particu- 
lar allotment until many years later. This is done by means of the 
advance payments previously mentioned. These advance payments 
require the purchaser to invest large sums of money which, with re- 
spect to any particular allotment, cannot be liquidated until logging 
operations on that particular allotment are begun. Interest on the 
investment in advance payments is properly an item of cost and is 
taken into consideration in appraising stumpage values. 

When each of these four contracts was entered into, the initial 
stumpage price and the provisions for adjustment of stumpage prices 
were considered to be reasonalbe and fair under conditions existing 
at the time. Any subsequent adjustments of stumpage rates must be 
made within the framework of the contract provisions, unless the con- 
tract is subsequently modified with respect thereto. 

There follows a discussion of Quinault Lake contract. I am going 
to pass that over. 

I want to get down—that is on page 7 and page 8—to the current 
sales that were made since 1949, the Boulder Creek, Tahola, Crane 
Creek, and Queets units. They are advertised for sale in 1949. 

I would like to add here that in preparation for these sales there 
vas much time spent, with much correspondence and much effort ed 
pended in consultation with the Quinault Tribal Council, with the 
Indians insofar as possible. The Indians, you understand, are scat- 
tered all over the United States. It is impossible to get all of the 
Indians interested in these allotments together at any one time and 
place. Circulars were prepared. Here is one that was prepared in 
1947, which I will submit for the record, as an information circular to 
all the allottees in the so-called North Quinault Lake unit. At that 
time they had proposed to sell the entire unmarke pa portion of the 
reservation under one large contract. That is the areas that are col- 
ored there in orange, purple, and green. 

Senator Scorr. It will be included in the record. 

(The maps referred to are not reproducible in the printed hearings. 
The balance of the material referred to is as follows:) 

INFORMATION CONCERNING PROPOSED NORTH QUINAIELT TIMBER 
SALE UNIT 
TAHOLAH INDIAN AGENCY 
HOQUIAM, WASH., 1947 


In response to the many requests from allottees of the Quinaielt Indian Reser- 
vation whose lands lie within boundary of the proposed north Quinaielt timber 
sale unit, the following summary of general and specific information covering 
the questions most frequently raised has been prepared. 
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The Quinaielt Reservation consists almost wholly of land which is suited only 
to the growing of timber crops, and its management must therefore, both by law 
and regulation, be conducted under the principles of sustained yield. This 
means that the cutting of the remaining virgin timber volume aggregating over 
2 billion board-feet must be regulated in such a way that the last of it is not 
removed until the second crop is ready for market. According to the best 
estimates of probable growth, the second-growth timber now standing on the 
cutover lands can hardly be ready for cutting in less than 40 years. The reser- 
vation is almost solidly allotted, and the allottees or their heirs, whose allot- 
ments are in the uncut and unsold virgin portion are anxious to see their timber 
sold as soon as possible to secure some financial return. 

There has been no lack of sympathy for the allottees’ position on the part of 
Indian Service and the Department, and it is probably a fact that interested 
Government officials have given this matter more attention than any other 
single problem dealing with the practice of forestry on Indian lands. Many 
proposals have been considered by the Service and by the leaders of the Quinaielt 
Tribe in an effort to effect some sort of satisfactory compromise that would 
bring to the allottees an immediate income without violating the legal require- 
ments of conservation practice. From among the various proposals advanced, 
the one recognized as having distinct advantages to both Indians and manage- 
ment was to block the entire unsold portion into one large logging unit and 
sell it in a single transaction under a contract which would extend over a period 
of approximately 40 years and which would provide a means of advance pay- 
ments for all allottees whose timber was covered under the contract. This plan 
carries the support of the Quinaielt Tribal Council and its accomplishment has 
been urged by the council and by other Indian leaders. 

A timber sale of the size proposed in the north Quinaielt timber sale unit 
requires a tremendous amount of detailed work, and careful consideration must 
be given to every feature in order that the interests and rights of the Indians 
and of the Government are fully protected when the sale is consummated. 
Considerable preliminary work has already been accomplished. This includes 
surveys of the unit boundaries, the estimated volumes of timber by species, 
the basic estimate of the values, and a determination of the allottee owners and 
heirs in the nnit. There remains a great deal more to be done, and the following 
necessary steps are discussed in order that the allottees may be advised of the 
scope of the project and also to help explain the inevitable delays which occur 
in an undertaking of this type. 


1. Sale authorization 


(a) The Indian allottees representing a substantial majority interest in the 
trust-allotted lands in the proposed unit must consent to the timber sale by 
means of powers of attorney authorizing the superintendent of the Taholah 
Indian Agency to contract the sale. There are over 107,000 acres of allotted 
lands in the unit divided into 1,380 allotments of 80 acres or less. Some of 
the allotments are further subdivided into two or more separate tracts and 
approximately one-third of the allotments are in heirship ownership. Altogether 
about 2,500 allottees or heirs must be reached in the process of conducting the 
sale. The size of the job of securing powers of attorney is readily apparent 
when it is realized that many of the allottees and heirs are scattered through- 
out the country and addresses are not available or are insufficient. This work 
is well underway and steady progress is being made, but the very magnitude 
of the task and the difficulty in reaching the allotment owners have made it the 
one big delaying factor in connection with this sale. The letter of transmittal 
mailed with each power of attorney gives some information concerning the sale. 

(b) The sale must be approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
by the Secretary of the Interior and must be in accordance with regulations 
set forth in part 61, title 25, Code of Federal Regulations. All of the per- 
tinent facts together with the recommendations of field officials must be care- 
fully reviewed and considered. The availability of funds to provide adequate 
supervision and accounting facilities for the protection of the allottees is an 
important factor. Recent curtailment in appropriations has raised a serious 
question with respect to properly conducting and supervising additional timber 
sales. 


2. Advertisement 


After the allottees have consented to the sale and the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has been obtained, the proposed timber sale unit must be 
advertised for a period of not less than 60 days. A sale of this size, which 
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should total approximately $13 million in its entirety, requires the widest pos- 
sible publicity, and advertisement should be placed in newspapers and timber 
trade journals of nationwide circulation. With the current interest and demand 
for large blocks of timber, large operators with adequate financial backing 
should be attracted. It is obviously to the interest of the allottees that every 
effort be made to reach responsible bidders throughout the country. The sale 
will be awarded to the highest qualified bidder in accordance with the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 


3. Timber sale contract 

When the successful bidder has been determined, a general contract stipulating 
all of the details and requirements of the sale must be prepared. Within the 
framework of the general contract individual contracts are prepared to cover 
each allotment for which a power of attorney has been given. Copies of these 
contracts will be held on file with the superintendent of the Taholah Indian 
Agency. An adequate bond must be furnished in order to assure full compliance 
of the terms of the contract by the operator. 


4. Payments 

(a) The terms of the proposed sales contract will provide a system of advance 
payments to all allottees owning allotments within the logging unit. The 
payments would be made as follows: (1) Ten percent of the estimated valu 
of the timber to be paid within 30 days after the approval of the allotment 
eontract; (2) an additional 15 percent within 3 years; and (3) an additional 
25 percent within 6 years. Thus all allottees within the unit would realize 
50 percent of the estimated value of their timber within 6 years after approval 
of the contract though the timber on their allotments might not be cut for 
many years. 

(b) As soon as logging is started on an individual allotment, payments are 
made on the basis of the actual scale of the logs (Scribner decimal C log scale) 
as measured by competent scalers. The advance payments would be charged 
against the value of the timber scaled, and full and final settlement would be 
inade on the actual scale and not on the basis of cruise or survey estimates. 


5. Stumpage readjustments 

secause of the long-term nature of the sale, it is imperative that provisions 
be made for periodic adjustments in the stumpage prices when economic con- 
ditions warrant. When lumber and log prices are up the stumpage prices 
should reflect such raises, and when lumber and log values fall, proportionate 
downward revisions should be considered in order to assure continued produc- 
tion. The stumpage rates given on the power of attorney are, of course, the 
minimum acceptable rates, and at no time can the contract prices fall below 
those stipulated rates regardless of the status of the lumber and log markets. 


6. Deductions 

As required by law and the regulations, a deduction of 10 percent of the 
timber-sale income is made by the Government to help pay for the cost of ad- 
ministering the sale. In addition to the contractual work, the services provided 
include the sealing of logs, running of allotment lines, branding of logs for 
identification, fire protection, and all accounting of scale records and allottee 
payments. 


7. Date of sale 

It is regretted that it is impossible to set any date by which time the sale 
might be made and payments become available. The proposed sale is being 
given every possible consideration and as soon as all of the requirements dis- 
cussed in this statement have been met every effort will be made to expedite 
the advertisement and completion of the contracts. With the most favorable 
conditions, it is possible that the sale can be accomplished within the coming 
year. 

The interest and patience of the allottees is appreciated. It is hoped this 
summary of information has furnished answers to the many questions raised 
by the allottee timber owners. 


Mr. Lisry. That was later subdivided into the three units as they 
now are shown on the map. 

These additional items here are an informational letter that was 
sent out together with power-of-attorney forms for the individual 
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to sign if he wanted his timber included in the sale. That was in 
1947. 

Here is one that was sent out in 1948, another one that was mailed 
in 1949, another one mailed in 1950, and there are two copies of that 
one. 

I will leave them both in there. 

Here is one that was mailed in 1952 in connection with the Crane 
Creek sale. 

Here is one in 1950 mailed together with the powers of attorney 
and the party to whom this was mailed did not sign the power of 
attorney. 

I will enclose this copy of the power of attorney information. The 
other two parties on this, however, did sign. This part had a one- 
third interest. The two parties who did own a two-third interest 
signed the powers of attorney and it was included in the sale. Two- 
thirds of the interest signed. 

I have here 3 different council resolutions, I believe 3 here, copies 
of which I will submit. 

Also here is a copy of statistical data on current timber sales. I 
have several of these which you may like to circulate for the infor- 
mation of the committee. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

TAHOLAH INDIAN AGENCY, 
Hoquiam, Wash., August 5, 1947. 
JASPER BUTLER, 
Port Ludlow, Wash. 

Dear F'rRrenp: There is enclosed herewith, in sextuplet, power of attorney 
covering the sale of timber on the allotment No. 986, Quinaielt Indian Reserva- 
tion, Wash. 

If you are interested in selling this timber, please sign, in ink, where indicated 
by red check marks, have two disinterested persons sign, in ink, as witnesses 
on all copies and return all papers to this agency via enclosed envelope which 
requires no stamp. 

Timber will never be sold for less than the prices indicated on the power of 
attorney. The advertised prices will be considerably higher. Sale will be to 
the highest qualified bidder. 

When the majority of allottees within this area have indicated their willing- 
ness to sell, plans can be made to advertise this unit for sale Sometime during 
the coming year, if possible. This unit comprises all allotments in the uncut 
portion of the reservation lying north of the Quainaielt River. 

Your interest in the above-mentioned allotment No. 986 belonging to Jasper 
Butler is a full share. 

Failure to return these power of attorney forms properly executed will signify 
that you are not interested in selling your timber. 

Very truly yours, 
MELVIN HELANDER, Superintendent, 





TAHOLAH INDIAN AGENCY, 
Hoquiam, Wash., August 2, 1948. 
Cart Brack and Este PAYNE, 
LaPush, Wash. 


DEAR FrRrenp: There is enclosed herewith, in sextuplet, power of attorney 
covering the sale of timber on the allotment No. 941, Quainaielt Indian Reserva- 
tion, Wash. 

If you are interested in selling this timber, please sign, in ink, where indicated 
by red check marks, have two disinterested persons sign, in ink, as witnesses 
on all copies and return all papers to this agency via enclosed envelope which 
requires no stamp. 
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Timber will never be sold for less than the prices indicated on the power of 
attorney. The advertised prices will be considerably higher. Sale will be to 
the highest qualified bidder. 

When the majority of allottees within this area have indicated their willing- 
ness to sell, plans can be made to advertise this unit for sale sometime during 
the coming year, if possible. This unit comprises all allotments in the uncut 
portion of the reservation lying north of the Quainaielt River. 

Your interest in the above-mentioned allotment No. 941 belonging to Sally 
Hudson Black, deceased, is a 4/8 share each. 

Failure to return these power of attorney forms properly executed will signify 
that you are not interested in selling your timber. 

Very truly yours, 
MELVIN HELANDER, Superintendent. 


TAHOLAH INDIAN AGENCY, 
Hoquiam, Wash., November 10, 1949. 
Mrs. Fioy A. MILLETT BISCHENT, 
Wecoma, Wash. 


Dear Mrs. BiscHENT: Your letter dated November 9, 1949, asks whether 
Quainaielt allotment No. 1065 is located in the Crane Creek logging unit whieh 
was sold to Rayonier, Inc., on September 23. 

We are sorry to inform you that the allotment in question was not in the above 
sale area. It is located in an area which was oifered for sale as the Taholah 
logging unit on July 8. No bids were received at that time. 

At present we are very busy with the work required to start the operations on 
the Crane Creek unit. However, we have not forgotten the remaining areas of 
uncut timber and shall plan methods in which these areas can be placed on the 
market. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. P. TowLe, Acting Superintendent. 





TAHOLAH INDIAN AGENCY, 
Hoquiam, Wash., April 25, 1950. 


NOTICE TO INDIAN OWNERS OF LAND WITHIN CRANE CREEK UNIT 


It is with regret that we must advise you that the sale of timber on the Crane 
Creek logging unit which included your allotment or an allotment in which 
you have an interest has, for the time being at least, fallen through. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs has informed us that the prospective purchaser who 
bid on the timber has failed to execute the timber contract within the pre 
scribed time limit. Therefore, there will be no timber cutting or advance pay- 
ments as a result of the bid received at the sale on September 23 last. 

We realize that you and the other allottees have counted heavily on this timber 
sale to bring financial aid and opportunity. Your patience and understanding 
during the period of negotiations and attending log delays are appreciated. It 
is for these reasons that wish to promptly inform you of the present conditions 
with respect to the contract. Any distribution of the deposit made with the bid 
must await specific instructions from the Indian Office. 

Although it is not practicable to make any predictions concerning the possi- 
bility of a new sale within the foreseeable future, efforts will be made to ar- 
range for a proper contract either through open market negotiations or by later 
readvertising. We want you to know that the Indian Office and the Department 
will continue to give every consideration to means of accomplishing sales of 
the Quinaielt Reservation timber under terms that are reasonable and equitable 
to the allottee owners. 

Sineerely yours, 
VINCENT J. KEELER, 
Acting Superintendent. 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON AGENCY, 
Hoquiam Substation, Hoquiam, Wash., April 3, 1952. 


Miss LorRAINE CORWIN, 
Care of Elta Corwin, Taholah, Wash. 

Dear FrrenD: The majority of the allottees and heirs to allotments within the 
Crane Creek logging unit have indicated their willingness to sell the timber 
on their allotments by signing powers of attorney. Therefore, plans have gone 
ahead and we are now advertising this unit for sale with bids to be opened on 
June 17, 1952. 

Upon checking the signed powers of attorney, we find that we do not have one 
from you. If you are interested in selling the timber on Quinaielt Allotment 
No. 1730, Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., please sign all copies of the enclosed 
power of attorney, in ink, where indicated by red check marks, have two disin- 
terested persons sign, in ink, as witnesses on all copies, and return all copies to 
this office in the enclosed self-addressed enveloped, which requires no postage. 

Your interest in the above-mentioned allotment No. 1730 belonging to Lorraine 
Corwin is a whole share. 

Failure to return these power of attorney forms properly executed, will signify 
that you are not interested in selling the timber and the allotment will not be 
included in the sale. 

Timber will never be sold for less than the prices indicated on the power of 
attorney. The advertised prices are considerably higher, and any further infor- 
mation required may be obtained at this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND H. BITNeEYy, 
Superintendent, 


TAHOLAH INDIAN AGENCY, 
Hoquiam, Wash., June 6, 19590. 
Mrs. Mary Tooricr, 
Warm Springs Indian Agency, 
Warm Springs, Oreg. 

Dear MRs. TooricK: The Secretary of the Interior has recently approved a 
contract for the sale of the timber on the Taholah logging unit to the Aloha 
Lumber Co., of Aloha, Wash. The terms of the sale, including the stumpage 
rates to be paid, are the same as those for which the timber was offered for 
sale last July. The prices offered for the timber are as follows: Per thousand 
board feet. 


Western redcedar_________.-___ ae ARG Se cisi cl icteiemtnsiiemae $3. 80 
REI CN a isi es 8.75 Western white pine___.-_-.-... 6. 75 
RO dia tae dis, 10.85 Western hemlock and 

Cedar poles (linear feet) _.----- . 03 GERCE GROTIR oii ci cc ie~e 3. 90 


Our records show that you are the owner of, or have a part interest in 
Quinaielt allotment No. 1020, which is located within this unit. In order for 
the timber on any allotment within thhe unit to be included in the sale, we must 
have the authority from the owners to sell it. If you wish the timber on the 
above allotment to be sold, please sign all six copies of the enclosed power of 
attorney form immediately above your typewritten name at the lower right 
hand side of each form. Also have two disinterested persons sign on the left 
side opposite each of your signatures. The completed forms may be returned 
to this office in the enclosed envelope, which requires no postage. 

Although much work remains before all the individual allotment contracts 
within the sale area have been completed and the first advance paynients made 
by the company, we are encouraged to believe that these payments will be avail- 
able to the allottees and heirs by the latter part of August. 

Very truly yours, 
VINCENT J. KEELER, 
Acting Superintendent. 


Note.—Dewey and Aubrey Cleveland both signed powers of attorney for one- 
third interest each and allotment was included in sale. Jay. 
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POWER OF ATTORNEY FOR SALE OF ALLOTMENT TIMBER 
QUINAIELT INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 


Know all men by these presents, that I the undersigned, hereby request, au 
thorize, and empower the superintendent of the Taholah Indian Agency to enter 
into contract for the sale of the timber upon the following described lands; 
2 SW4 sec, 4, T. 22 N., R. 12 W., Willamette Meridian, 80 acres, the same being 
the allotment of Emma Cleveland (deceased) Quinaielt allottee No. 1020 and 
authorize him to perform every act necessary and requisite to the consummation 
of such sale with the same validity as if I were personally present. Provided 
That no such contract shall be made hereunder at stumpage rates per thousand 
feet board measure of less than the following: 


Se aia cic signe Ses S24. 00" White nine............. $3. 50 
Cel Sea micaien er 5 i 1. 00 
DOUGISE-EE cdc newness a am SZ White fr... ela 5 1. OO 


Stumpage is to be paid for on Scribner’s decimal C, long scale. Sale of timber 
is authorized on a selective cutting plan. And I do also agree to grant any con 
tractor holding any contract hereunder and in conformity herewith, reasonable 
right-of-way over the above-described lands, or any other lands in which I hold 
any interest, provided I shall receive reasonable compensation for any damage 
done or incurred through such right-of-way. The Commissioner of Indian Aifairs 
or his representative shall definitely determine what shall be considered reason- 
able damages. 

I furthermore agree that the proceeds arising from the sale of this timber may 
be disposed of in accordance with the regulations of the Department of the 
interior, including those providing for the payment of the cost of administration. 


Mary SEELAM (one-third share) 


RESOLUTION 


At a special meeting of the Quinaielt Tribal Council of the Quinaielt Tribe 
of Indians, Washington, held on November 3, 1951, at Taholah, Wash., a quorum 
being present, the following resolution was adopted : : 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior is contemplating the readvertisement 
for sale of timber within the Quinaielt Indian Reservation on logging units desig- 
nated as the Crane Creek and Queets timber sale units, and 

Whereas the great majority of the Indian owners of these lands have con- 
sented to the sale of timber therefrom, and 

Whereas the timber on these units is largely overmature and much of it already 
deteriorating from damage by wind, insects, and disease, and 

Whereas there has been expressed a question as to whether the Indian Service 
will be financially able to furnish adequate scaling service to handle any new 
timber sales: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is requested and authorized to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to effect the sale of the timber on the Crane 
Creek and Queets timber sale units on the Quinaielt Indian Reservation at the 
earliest practicable date, Providing, That minimum rates at which the timber 
shall be advertised shall be not less than the following rates per thousand board- 
feet, $13.30 for cedar, $10.50 for spruce, $14.70 for Douglas-fir, $6.20 for amabalis 
fir, $8.25 for white pine, $5.75 for hem loc k and other species, and $0.055 for ceda 
poles on the Crane Ceeck unit, and $9.30 for Western redcedar, $8.30 for spruce, 
$10.75 for Dougias-tir, $8.75 for amabalis fir, $6.35 for white pine, $3.40 for hem 
lock and other species, and $0.025 for cedar poles on the Queets unit, which prices 
were established in accordance with established appraisal procedures as of 
November 9, 1950, except that these stipulated rates shal! be adjusted up or down 
in accordance with established procedures on the basis of the latest log market 
quotations available from the quarterly reports of the Grays Harbor, Puget Sound, 
and Columbia River log markets, and 
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Providing further, That the stumpage rate for timber sold from either unit 
shall never be less than $3.50 for cedar, $4 for spruce, $4.25 for Douglas-tir, $1 
for amabilis fir, $3.50 for pine, $1 for hemlock and other species, and $0.02 for 
cedar poles, and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary may at his discretion employ the services of a 
reputable scaling bureau for determining the volume of logs cut from these units. 

QUINAIELT TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
CLEVELAND JACKSON, President. 
BLANCHE SHALE McBripe, Secretary. 
Oscar McLeop. 

FRANK PICKERRELL. 

FRANK WHAw, Treasurer. 

Harry SHALE. 


—_——_—_— 


RESOLUTION 


At a special meeting of the Quinaielt Tribal Council of the Quinaielt Tribe of 
Indians, held on the 14th day of June 1952, in the village of Taholah, Wash., the 
following resolution was duly adopted : 

Whereas the Quinaielt Tribe of the Quinaielt Indians, at its regular annual 
meeting of April 21, 1951, passed by a unanimous vote, a resolution urgently 
requesting the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to take immediate action whereby 
the sale of the timber in the Crane Creek and Queets timber sale units would 
be expedited, and 

Whereas under authority of the Secretary of the Interior, the Crane Creek log- 
ging unit on the Quinaielt Indian Reservation has now been advertised for sale 
at not less than the following rates: 


IT IN cen nection ean per M board feet__ $13. 30 
er as chic rnin cm ccc tain ET ese rere cnnd cnet Owes 10. 80 
I ait tpmbepaeennncaiencel iO encasccknis 15. 00 
i I ca a alan eds MAA ee as ecb cee nce cali mines OD iceman 6. 65 
I I i ia aaa aad nln a thas nntl asin egies OSs pci acies 8. 80 
Western hemlock and other species______-_--_--______--____ Oe cas 6. 40 
SORE htc eee. etait sede amet arin gate per lineal foot__ . 055 


And, whereas it is in the best interests of the Quinaielt Indians that this sale 
be made as advertised, and 

Whereas the approved form of contract for making the proposed sale, provides 
for signature by a representative of the Quinaielt Indians: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president and secretary are authorized and empowered to 
sign the contract for the sale of the timber on the Crane Creek logging unit 
on the Quinaielt Indian Reservation for the Quinaielt Tribal Council. 


QUINAIELT TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
CLEVELAND JACKSON, Chairman. 
Harry SHALE. 

L. U. F. ALDEN. 

FRANK McCrory. 


Attest: 


THEODORE StrOM, Secretary. 
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STUMPAGE RATES FOR STATE OF WASHINGTON TIMBER—STATE SUSTAINED YIELD 
Unit No. 1 


(Logging by alternate forties) 


Average rates being received for State timber as reported by the State manager 
of sustained yield unit No. 1 are approximately as follows: 
Per thousand 
board-feet 


Western redcedar________-___ a a aa i en Bt ee oa $28. 00 


Sitka spruce____~— - - ee es a ac cla eee ea ree we ow) 
Hemlock and white fir_- sia ea tc Rattan el Cota ial ataltaieb 14. 00 
Douglas-fir _.______-~- indi Sis SP SOR i Als acs” 
White pine__- eon a ee Ri dale tee se 16. 00 

Mr. Liesy. The Boulder Creek, Taholah, Crane Creek, and Queets 
units were advertised for sale in 1949. One bid was received on the 


Crane Creek unit. These units will be discussed below in chronological 
order. 

A sale was negotiated on the Boulder Creek unit with the Wagar 
Lumber Co. within a year after advertising at the same terms as 
stipulated in the advertisement. These were advertised in 1949 and 
they were not sold. There were no bids. The contract was approved 
in 1950 for a 5-year period. It has been extended to March 31, 1958. 

The following paragraph lists stumpage rates and I think we will 
save time by not reading those. They can be read. That is at the top 
of page 9 in the statement. 

The Taholah unit contract was negotiated in a manner similar to the 
Boulder Creek unit. A contract was approved on May 12, 1950, to 
the Aloha Lumber Co. at the same terms as stated in the advertise- 
ment. This contract will expire April 1, 1979. 

And the following paragraph also lists stumpage rates and those 
are the rates, which I think are all set forth there. The starting 
rates and the present rates are on the sheet which I just handed you. 

The Crane Creek unit was also advertised for sale in 1949. One 
bid was received at the advertised minimum stumpage rates. The 
bid was accepted but the bidder failed to execute the contract within 
the allowed grace period. His deposit with bid, of $163,000, was 
accordingly retained as liquidated damages, and distributed to the 
Indians entitled thereto. Subsequently, the Crane Creek sale was re- 
advertised, at different stumpage rates and with slightly different 
contract provisions. One bid was received, accepted, and the executed 
contract was approved on June 30, 1952. 

We will skip the remaining portion of that. This also is a résumé 
of bid rates. 

The Queets unit—that is on page 11—was-.advertised for sale in 
1949. That is the purple outlined there on the map. No bids were 
received and there have been no subsequent offers to purchase this 
timber, that is, no specific offers. We have had inquiries. This is 
the last remaining block of timber on the reservation which has not 
en placed under contract. Several ideas have been presented -to 
break this area up into several smaller units but each have some objec- 
tional features. Due to the recent change in patent-in-fee policy, 
which will be discussed in detail below, any timber sales on this: unit 
will probably not resemble those currently in effect. 

There follows a discussion of cutting practices which I think I had 
better read just part of. 
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With the advent of more efficient logging equipment and road- 
building machinery, which permit greater ete in logging opera- 
tions, the present practice of logging by staggered settings was 
adopted. Relatively small areas are clear ak Operations are then 
moved through the standing timber to another location, where another 
small area is cut. Eventually, when reproduction has been estab- 
lished on the cutover areas and the fire hazard has been reduced, the 
operations return and take out the previously uncut timber. Prior 
to the advent of staggered setting oper: ations, atte mpts were made to 
log the stands selectively, by removing a portion of the merchantable 
timber and leaving a substantial volume for later cutting. This 
proved to be unworkable on the Quinault Reservation, because of 
serious windthrow in the reserved stands. 

will skip the next paragraph. 

I have just about a page and a half. I will read the last of it, page 
12. section VITT, propos: al to solve the Allotment Problem : 

Several plans have been considered over the years that would pro- 
vide a quick income for all allottees without requiring large sales. 
It was at one time suggested to the Quinault Indians that they organ- 
ze in some manner that would have the effect of pooling their timber 
resources. Each member of the tribe was to be given shares in the 
organization in the proportion that the estimated value of timber 
on his allotment bore to the estimated total value of all timber. Con- 
tracts would then be entered into for the sale of small blocks of timber, 
and the income would be distributed to the tribal membership in pro- 
portion to the shares held, regardless of the location of the actual cut- 
ting operations. A few of the Indians, whose allotments were in the 
more remote portions of the reservation, were in favor of the proposal ; 
but ee Indians whose allotments were more favorably located for 
early harvest could not be interested. ‘The proposal was abandoned. 

It v7 as also proposed that a tribal organization be formed which 
could borrow money through regular banking channels, through the 
Svenmenenatine Finance Corporation, or through Government loan 
to be authorized by Congress. The loan would be used to finance a 
tribal logging, or sawmill, and land-holding enterprise. The enter- 
prise would purchase the individual Indian allotments, through a de- 
ferred-payment plan, out of income from the logging or enterprise, 
and would proceed to harvest the timber. This proposal aroused prac- 
tically no interest among the Indians; and in fact the financing of 
such a venture would obviously have been difficult because of the In- 
cian’s lack of experience in such work. 

Suggestions were made, about 20 to 30 years ago, that legislation 
be enacted to authorize purchase of the Quinault Reservation Jands by 
the Federal Government for inclusion either in a national forest or 
a national park. This would have liquidated the Indians’ interest, 
and would have insured tliat the forest would be properly managed in 
the future. The suggestion received very little support. 

Che patent-in- fee policy: It was Indian Bureau policy for many 
years that patents in fee, certificates of competency, and orders re- 
moving restrictions, would be issued a competent Indian upon request, 
unless approv al of the application would have a serious adverse effect 
upon the applicant’s family, his land, or the tribe; or unless the 
termination of the trust or restrictions would destroy or jeopardize 
a timber unit or grazing area. Although many exceptions were made, 
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it was the general rule to deny applications covering trust allotments 
within a timber unit. 

In a me mo eee by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of May 
16, 1955, this policy was modified, and it is now recognized that the 
individual Indian’s vai to the ownership of his land in fee simple 
need not be subordinated to the interest of the tribe, or to the manage- 
ment of the land as a part of a timber or grazing unit. A copy “of 
= memorandum of May 16 and of a supple ‘mental statement are at- 

iwhed. There has not yet been sufficient time to judge the extent to 
whic h the holders of trust allotments on the Quin: ult Reservation 
will take advantage of his new policy and apply for patents in fee to 
their timbered lands. The extent to which such requests are received 
will affect future plans for disposal of timber on allotments within 
the Queets unit. 

Senator Scorr. Your time is up. 

The rest of it will appear in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT, TIMBER MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES, QUINAULT RESERVATION, 
WASH., OCTOBER 20, 1955 


This statement has been prepared to provide factual and background material 
for use in connectivn with the public hearings on Federal timber sales policy in 
the Vacitic Northwest, which are to be conducted jointly by subcommittees of 
the Senate Interior and of the House Government Operations Committees at 
several points on the west coast during the period November 14 to December 2, 
1955. 

These comments are confined to timber sale and forest management activities 
on the Quinuult Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The Quinault Indian Reservation was created pursuant to a treaty between 
the United States and the Quinault Indians that was negotiated July 1, 1855, 
ratified by the Senate March 8, 185¥, and established by Presidential Proclama- 
tion April 11, 1859. ‘The treaty provided for setting aside or reserving a tract of 
land sufficient for the needs and exclusive use of the Quinault Indians. The 
area originally set aside as the reservation, by a survey of 1861, included approxi- 
mately 26,000 acres of land. The survey reflected an erroneous interpretation of 
the terms of the 1855 treaty and was evidently not considered sufficient for the 
needs of the Indians. By subsequent Executive order, and through subsequent 
surveys (the last of which was accomplished in 1902), the reservation as it now 
exists was established. 

I. RESERVATION AREA 


Acres 

Gross area of reservation (including water) --.-._--_--___-__________ 196, 645. 
Cries RG GR0Rinsa Joti ee eines bidnbb deh nip ebb ied 189, 621 
ee I NO ticctacicnncclitcenaticinlegeningenrinicmsien enipiinw empire abies 15, 454 
a a a eras tnaeibecee tame ecigg tines eeoneo nina 174, 167 
rial tad: CRIS POOR VON oi halk nei nes ite ingle isicebind 4, 064 
I IE cet hice ceric hepnenirnapiniilemiepemignientok Lseapeatabiteidactaialili adel 170, 080 
aR RD RU I as semanas easenepeneemebanineieninsbatio tum 23 
ORR An cet 5 Sid da SE NG dels 174, 167 


Practically all of the net area of the reservation is forested. The 170,080 
acres of trust allotted lands are subdivided into 2,340 separate allotments, which 
generally are tracts of 80 acres, although an appreciate number are of much 
smaller size. 


II. TIMBER MANAGEMENT POLICY AND OBJECTIVES 
The objectives to be sought ii. the management of all Indian forests, including 


the Quinault Reservation, are set forth in volume 25, Code of Federal Regulations 
part 61.1. They are, briefly, to preserve the forests in a perpetually productive 
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state through their development and use in accordance with the principles of 
sustained-yield ; to regulate the cut in a manner that will insure method and 
yrder in harvesting the tree capital so as to make possible continuous production 
and a perpetual forest business; the development of the Indian forest by the 
Indian people to the extent that this is possible; the sale of Indian timber in 
the open competitive market where the volume that should be cut annually is in 
excess of that which is practicable of development by the Indians; and the 
preservation of watershed, esthetic, and other values. 


III, AUTHORITY FOR TIMBER SALES 


Basic authority for the sale of timber from trust lands of the Quinault Reser- 
vation (and most other reservations) is found in the act of June 25, 1910 (36 
Stat. 857; 25 U. S. C. 406, 407), which provides: 

“Sec. 7 That the mature living and dead and down timber on unallotted lands 
of any reservation may be sold under regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the proceeds from such sales shall be used for the 
benefit of the Indians of the reservation in such manner as he may direct; * * *, 

“Sec. 8. That the timber on any Indian allotment held under a trust or other 
patent containing restrictions on alienations, may be sold by the allottee with 
the consent of the Secretary of the Interior, and the proceeds thereof shall be paid 
to the allottee or disposed of for his benefit under regulations to be prescribed 
yy the Secretary of the Interior.” 

The present regulations that have been prescribed by the Secretary, pursuant 
to the foregoing legislation and also pursuant to the act of June 18, 1954, (48 
Stat. 984; 25 U. S. C. 466) are found at part 61, title 25, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, The Quinault tribes did on April 13, 1935, vote to accept the act of June 18, 
1934, and it is therefore applicable to the Quinault Reservation. 

The right of the Secretary of the Interior to apply the provisions of section 8 
of the act of June 25, 1910, supra, in the sale of timber from trust allotments on 
the Quinault Reservation, has been challenged in the courts in what is known 
as the Harvey Eastman case (118 Fed. 2d, p. 421), The United States district 
court found that an Indian holding a trust patent to an allotment could dispose 
of the timber thereon without the consent of the Secretary of the Interior. 
This case was appealed to the district court of appeals which reversed the lower 
court’s decision and found that section 8 of the act of June 25, 1910, as applicable 
to trust allotments on the Quinault Reservation. 


iV. DEVELOPING A TIMBER-SALE POLICY 


The development of a timber-sale policy for the Quinault Reservation required 
particular attention to the fact that practically the entire forest is subdivided 
into individual trust allotments, and that the tribally owned forest is insignificant 
in area and timber volume. Because of this individual ownership, no member 
of the tribe receives timber-sale income except through the sale of timber on his 
particular trust allotment. 

The Olympic Peninsula, where the Quinault Reservation is located, has always 
been a relatively isolated area lacking in the usual modes of transportation. 
Even at the present date only one national highway traverses the area. 

This isolation had a great influence on the timber sales policy. Large volumes 
\f timber were available in the early days closer to transportation which naturally 
were exploited before much demand developed for Indian timber. 

Development of access routes into the timber required large investments into 
transportation facilities which, in the past, were confined almost entirely to 
logging railroads. The railroad logging operations could not be conducted 
profitably unless substantial volumes of timber were available for development. 
It was necessary to give purchasers relatively long periods of years in which to 
amortize their investments. 

Attempts to sell timber so as to provide income for as many allottees as possible, 
together with the lack of transportation resulted in timber sale units which 
were usually of relatively large size. 

Rights-of-way across allotments for logging purposes were granted under the 
provisions of the power of attorney, which authorized the inclusion of the allot- 
ments in the general timber sale contract. This procedure simplified an other- 
wise complex right-of-way problem. These right-of-way grants were mutually 
beneficial to the allottees and the operators in that they allowed logging to take 
place without complicated processes of agreements and payments which ulti- 
mately would virtually canacel each other in values derived. Without these 
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agreements, as logging progressed over more and more of the allotments toward 
the back country, payment of right-of-way fees could reduce the returns to allot- 
tees to the vanishing point. This is especially true when tracts of land are 
generally as small or smaller than the 80-acre allotments. 

The transition to truck logging on the Quinault Reservation has been complete 
but the use of tractors is limited because of the wet weather that prevails during 
the greatest portions of each year. Except for 3 or 4 months in the summer, 


tractors would soon be buried in mud and their use would result in deeply 
rutted skid roads that would cause excessive erosion. Accordingly, most of the 
logging on the Quinault is still by high-lead and skidder operations. Logging 


railroads are very seldom considered at the pre sent time as a means of removing 
timber from the woods. A number of these logging railroads still exist and in 
many instances replacement by other methods of transportation would be pro- 
hibitive in cost. Rayonier, Inc., still maintains its railroad between Grays 
Harbor and the reservation, and logs, tr: ansp rted by truck from the woods are 
transferred to this railroad for shipment to Hoquian. 

Because of the long time involved, and in order to provide an early income for 
all allottees whose lands were included within the timber-sale unit, the contracts 
provided that a stipulated percentag ze of the estimated value of the timber on 

each allotment would be paid to the allotttee at the time of contract executio 

and that similar additional payments would be made 3 years and 6 years hence. 
These advs ince payments were to be applied soaitos the value of timber actually 
cut in succeeding years, with such value being calculated at the stumpage rate 
in effect at the time of cutting. After the advance payments were liquidated 
the allottee would receive additional payments covering the value of any further 
timber cutting 

Except in the sale of timber on a single allotment, a general contract is entered 
into which provides for sale of tribal timber. It also obligates the purchaser to 
enter into separate contracts for purchase of allotment timber with each allottee 
desiring to sell his timber. The separate allotment contracts are made subject 
to the terms of the general contract. 


V. HISTORY OF LOGGING OPERATIONS ON THE QUINAULT RESERVATION 


Prior to the year 1910 very little timber had been cut on the Quinau't Indian 
Reservation. Follo wing the allotting of the forest land to individual Indians, ar- 
rangements were made between some of the Indians and a lumber company to sell 
timber under the pretense of clearing the land for agricultural purposes. This 
practice was soon terminated by the Indian Bureau, with instructions that in 
the future all timber should be sold only in accordance with departmental regu- 
lations. During the years 1915-17, a timber survey of the reservation was made 
as a preliminary step to the orderly marketing of the timber. Most of the data 
for subsequent plans and timber sales have been based primarily on that survey. 

On June 16, 1920, a contract on a large block of timber known as the Moclips 
unit was sold to the Aloha Lumber Co. at $3.60 for cedar, $3.10 for Douglas-fir 
and spruce ; $3 for white pine; and $0.90 for hemlock and white fir. The contract 
expired on March 31, 1930, although all of the timber had been cut by March 1928. 
A total of 184 million board-feet was removed at these stumpage rates. 

The Point Grenville unit was sold and a contract approved on May 25, 1922, to 
the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co. This contract expired on March 31, 1940, 
after the removal of about 300 million feet of timber. The bid rates were $2.60 
for cedar; $2.25 for spruce and Douglas-fir; $1.50 for white pine; and $0.60 for 
hemlock and white fir. There were some minor stumpage rate adjustments 
during the life of this contract, but none below the bid rates. 

A contract was approved on September 2, 1922, on the Cook Creek unit to Hobi 
Bros., of Aberdeen, Wash. This contract expired on March 31, 1939, but the 
record indicates cutting was completed in January 1933, after a total of 497 mil- 
lion board-feet had been removed. A provision was included for the adjustment 
of stumpage rates but it does not appear that any readjustments were made. 
The bid rates were $4.35 for cedar, Douglas-fir, and spruce; $1.50 for white pine 
and $0.80 for hemlock and other species. 

On January 18, 1923, a contract was approved on the Quinault Lake unit which 
was sold to the Ozette Railway Co. This contract has been extended and is due 
to expire on March 31, 1957. Bid rates were $5 for cedar, spruce, Douglas-fir, 
white fir, and white pine, and $3 for hemlock. These rates remained constant 
until 1936 when by relief granted through act of Congress of June 6, 1934, the rates 
were considerably reduced. The act provided for consent of the allottees before 
any of the allotment contracts could be’modified. A few of the allottees did not 
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consent to the modification and these contracts have been carried forward under 
the original terms. This contract is still active and will be discussed furthe! 
in the following section. 

The Mounts unit was sold on August 25, 1923, to the Aloha Lumber Co. The 
contract was due to expire on March 31, 1935, but was extended several times t 
March 31, 1949. A total of about 236 million feet of timber was cut. The bid 
rates were $3.50 for cedar, spruce, and Douglas-fir ; $1.50 for white pine: and § 
for hemlock and white fir. Stumpage rates remained constant until July 1, 1942, 
when the rates were increased. Increases continued until the contract expired 
at which time stumpage rates were $7.60 for cedar; $8.80 for spruce; $8.50 fo1 
Douglas-fir ; $6.75 for white pine; $3.50 for hemlock and white fir. 

A contract on the Hatch unit was approved May 26, 1927, to the Aloha Lumber 
Co. Although the contract was due to expire on March 31, 1937, all cutting was 
completed by the end of 1929 with the removal of about 26 million board-feet 
The bid rates were $2.50 for cedar, spruce, Douglas-fir and white pine, and $1 fo. 
hemlock and other species. No stumpage readjustments were made. 

The Aloba Lumber Co. purchased the timber on Upper Wreck Creek unit on 
September 17, 1927. The contract expired on March 31, 1940, after the removal 
of about 27 million feet of timber. The bid rates were the same as for the Hatch 
unit which are stated in the preceding paragraph. No changes were made in the 
stumpage rates during the life of the contract. 

The Hall unit was purchased by the Aloha Lumber Co. on March 19, 1928. This 
contract was due to expire on March 31, 1940, but was extended until March 31, 
1948. The bid rates were $2.50 for cedar, spruce, Douglas-fir, and white pine, 
and $1 for other species. No increases in stumpage were made until 1943 when 
the rates were changed to $3.47 for cedar ; $5.25 for spruce; $3.17 for Douglas-fir ; 
$3.94 for white pine; and $1.75 for other species. At the expiration of the con- 
tract in 1948, the rates were $5.25 for cedar; $6.05 for spruce and Douglas-fir: 
$5.50 for white pine; and $2.65 for other species. A total of about 189 million 
board-feet were cut under this contract. 

The Milwaukee trail unit was sold to Frank Morgan on October 4, 1937. It was 
assigned to the Quinault Logging Co. on April 18, 1941. The contract was original 
ly executed to expire on March 30, 1940, but was extended to December 31, 1942 
Bid rates were $3.78 for cedar and Douglas-fir ; $3.25 for spruce and white pine: 
and $1 for hemlock and white fir. These were readjusted on July 1, 1942, to $4.25 
for Douglas fir; $4 for cedar, spruce, and white pine; and $1.75 for hemlock and 
white fir. About 21 million feet were cut under this contract. 

The N P trail unit was purchased by Aloha Lumber Co. on June 17, 1948. The 
expiration date was March 31, 1946, but was extended for 1 year. A total of about 
42 million feet of timber was cut. The bid rates were $4 for cedar; $5 for spruce; 
$6 for Douglas-fir ; and $1.75 for hemlock and white fir. On May 1, 1944, cedar was 
increased to $4.15; spruce to $5.35; and Douglas-fir to $6.25. 

The Boulder Creek, Taholah, and Crane Creek units were sold since 1950 and 
will be discussed in the next section. 

During this time numerous small sales were also made. These sales ranged 
from a few thousand board-feet to one of more than 4 million, with the majority 
being less than one-half million feet. It is estimated that about 35 million board 
feet were sold in about 100 timber sale contracts. 

Through the years a reasonably even volume of timber sale activity has been 
maintained to the extent that economic conditions in the industry permitted. 
New contracts were entered into as the old ones expired. Logging operations 
continued in an orderly manner, progressing in a north and westerly direction 
across the reservation. A summary of all timber cut is attached at the end of 
this statement. 


VI. CURRENT TIMBER SALES 


Four long-term timber-sale contracts are currently in effect on the Quinault 
Reservation. These are the Quinault Lake, Boulder Creek, Taholah, and Crane 
Creek units. Each of these four contracts includes a large number of individual) 
trust allotments. The contracts are designed to provide partial income to each 
allottee early in the life of the contract, even though no timber is cut on his par- 
ticular allotment until many years later. This is done by means of the advance 
payments previously mentioned. These advance payments require the purchaser 
to invest large sums of money which, with respect to any particular allotment, 
cannot be liquidated until logging operations on that particular allotment are 
begun. Interest on the investment in advance payments is properly an item of 
cost and is taken into consideration in appraising stumpage values. 
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When each of these four contracts was entered into, the initial stumpage 
price and the provisions for adjustment of stumpage prices were considered to 
be reasonable and fair under conditions existing at the time. Any subsequent 
adjustments of stumpage rates must be made within the framework of the con- 
tract provisions, unless the contract is subsequently modified with respect 
thereto. 

The Quinault Lake contract mentioned in the preceding section was entered 
into in 1923. The terms of the contract did not justify an increase, nor permit 
a reduction. of stumpage rates during the initial years. By 1934 the original 
rates had become excessively high because of depressed market conditions. By 
legislation, the contract was modified to permit a reduction in the rates. The 
modified contract also provided that the stumpage rates thereafter could be 
increased, and subsequently further increased or reduced, in accordance with 
economic trends; but never below the reestablished base rates. Under this modi- 
ied contract there have been numerous stumpage adjustments; the most recent 
of them having been made in the present calendar year. The present rates rep- 
resent the full and fair value that could be charged, at the time of the adjust- 
ment, under the terms of the contract. 

Through the act of June 6, 1934, stumpage rates were reduced as follows: 
Cedar and white pine to $3; spruce and Douglas-fir to $3.25; and hemlock and 
white pine to $1. These rates remained in effect until 1942 except for the un- 
modified contracts which were revised according to the terms of the original 
contract. Since 1942, stumpage-rate adjustments have been made, generally up- 
ward, at annual intervals, except for 1946 when no change was made. Stump- 
age rates currently in effect are: $14.30 for cedar; $9.65 for spruce; $15.25 
for Douglas-fir; $5.65 for hemlock; $6.05 for white fir: and $13.20 or white 
pine. The rates on the unmodified contracts have generally followed the same 
pattern. 

The contract provided that advance payments would be made to allottees at 
the estimated value of the timber at certain intervals. These payments were 
as follows: 10 percent within 30 days; 10 percent within 3 years; 10 percent 
within 6 years, and 20 percent within 9 years of the dates of approval of the 
contracts. The full amount of the advance payments was made approximately 
in 1938 in a total of over $258,000. About $3,400 of this amount still remains 
to be liquidated. 

On June 30, 1955, a total of about 633 million board-feet had been cut on 
this unit. The unit is nearly cut out and no large volume will be added to that 
already reported. The contract will expire on March 31, 1957. It is not antici- 
pated that there will be an extension of time for further timber cutting. 

The Boulder Creek, Taholah, Crane Creek, and Queets units were advertised 
for sale in 1949. One bid was received on the Crane Creek unit. These units 
will be discussed below in chronological order. 

A sale was negotiated on the Boulder Creek unit with the Wagar Lumber 
Co. within a year after advertising at the same terms as stipulated in the ad- 
vertisement. The contract was approved on April 5, 1950, for a 5-year period. 
It has been extended to March 31, 1958. 

The stumpage rates at the time of execution of the contract were the same 
as the advertised rates. These were $5.80 for hemlock; $10.20 for cedar; $10 
for spruce; $10.90 for Douglas-fir; and $5.80 for other species. The contract 
contains a provision for adjusting stumpage rates quarterly based on a ratio 
between the bid price of stumpage and the average log prices. In addition, 
there is a provision for readjusting the established ratio, if the approving officer 
finds that conditions in the lumber industry have changed to the extent that 
the ratios no longer reflect the fair market value of the stumpage. Stumpage 
rates have been generally upward under the provisions of the quarterly adjust- 
ment clause. During the present year the ratios have been revised upward. 
Current stumpage rates are $16.24 for cedar; $16.06 for spruce; $21.15 for 
Douglas-fir ; and $9.23 for hemlock and other species. 

A total of about $67,000 was made in advance payments on this unit. Since 
this contract was for an approximate 5-year period the advance payments do 
not represent an excessively large investment over a long period of time. Pres- 
ently, all advance payments have been liquidated. 
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On June 30, 1955, a total of about 55% million board-feet had been cut. The 
yolume remaining to be cut is not large. A feature of the extension of time 
was provision for salvaging material which was not merchantable under the 
original terms as sawlogs. This is material usually considered as waste which 
is being salvaged as cordwood and pulpwood. 

The Taholah unit contract was negotiated in a manner similar to the Boulder 
Creek unit. A contract was approved on May 12, 1950, to the Aloha Lumber 
Co. at the same terms as stated in the advertisement. This contract will expire 
April 1, 1979. 

Stumpage rates at the time of execution of the contract were the same as the 
advertised rates as follows: $9.75 for cedar; $8.75 for spruce; $10.85 for Douglas 
fir; $3.80 for white fir; $6.75 for white pine; and $3.90 for hemlock and other 
species. This contract contains a quarterly adjustment clause based on the 
established ratio between bid rates for stumpage and log-market prices in addition 
to the provision for readjusting the ratios in case they do not reflect a reasonable 
value for the stumpage. Stumpage rates have been generally upward in that 
they reflect values as indicated by changes in the west coast log market. ‘The 
ratios of stumpage-to-log market prices were adjusted upward during the current 
year. Present stumpage rates are $13.74 for cedar; $13.29 for spruce; $19.03 
for Douglas-fir ; $6.55 for white fir ; $11.38 for white pine; and $6.75 for hemlock 
and other species. 

Advance payments on this unit represent a large investment. The contract 
provides for a 25-percent payment within 30 days; 15 percent payment within 
8 years; and a 10-percent payment within 6 years. The 25- and 15-percent 
payments have already been made in the amount of about $1,744,000. The 
third payment will be due in the near future. About $350,000 of the advance 
payments have been liquidated. 

A total volume of about 131 million board-feet was cut up to June 30, 1955. 
The contract expires in 1979 and a large volume still remains to be cut. The unit 
contains an estimated 550 million feet to be removed. 

The Crane Creek unit was also advertised for sale in 1949. One bid was 
received at the advertised minimum stumpage rates. The bid was aceepted but 
the bidder failed to execute the contract within the allowed grace period. His 
deposit with bid, of $163,000, was accordingly retained as liquidated damages, and 
distributed to the Indians entitled thereto. Subsequently, the Crane Creek sale 
was readvertised, at different stumpage rates and with slightly different contract 
provisions. One bid was received, accepted, and the executed contract was 
approved on June 30, 1952. 

The bid received from Rayonier, Inc., was at the minimum advertised stumpage 
rate of $13.30 for cedar; $10.80 for spruce; $15 for Douglas-fir; $6.65 for white 
fir; $8.80 for white pine, and $6.40 for hemlock and other species. The contract 
contains a quarterly stumpage adjustment clause based on the ratio established 
between the bid rates and the market prices for logs. There is also a provision 
for readjusting the ratios in case changes in conditions cause them not to reflect 
adequate values for the stumpage. Under the quarterly adjustment clause 
stumpage rates have been generally upward. The ratios of stumpage-to-log 
market prices were adjusted upward during the current year. Present stumpage 
rates are $14.57 for cedar; $14.18 for spruce; $23.47 for Douglas-fir; $8.18 for 
white fir ; $12.44 for white pine: and $8.32 for hemlock and other species. 

Advance payments on this unit constitute a large investment. Approximately 
$1% million have been paid out as advance payment. The second advance pay- 
ment of $950,000 is now being collected for disbursement. The third advance 
payment of about $600,000 will be due in 1958. Up to the present time nearly 
$200,000 of the advance payments have been liquidated. 

About 68 million feet of timber were cut through June 30, 1955. The contract 
will expire in 1986 and a large volume of timber remains to be eut. The unit 
is estimated to contain about 615 million board-feet. 

Zach of the foregoing contracts, except the Quinault Lake unit, contains a 
provision for quarter-annual adjustments of stumpage rates. The percentage 
relationship, between stumpage rate for each species and the sales value of logs 
of the corresponding species, is stipulated in the contract. It is the percentage 
relationship between the stumpage rate originally bid and the log values just 
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prior to the time that bids were received. The stumpage rates are adjusted 
quarter-annually by applying the stipulated percentages to the published log 
values of the preceding 3-month period. The contracts contain a further provi- 
sion that the approving officer may change the percentage relationship between 
stumpage and log value when conditions specified in the contract warrant such 
action. This has the effect of either raising or lowering the general level of 
stumpage prices, depending upon whether the percentage itself is increased or 
decreased. Recently this contract provision has been used and the stumpage 
price to log value percentages of most species in all three contracts were 
increased, effective October 1, 1955. This change has been under study since 
February. 

Statistical summaries covering operations of these contracts are presented at 
the end of this statement, followed by a schedule of volumes cut and stumpage 
income received from 1922 through 1954, the entire period of timber sales opera- 
tions on the Quinault Reservation. 

The Queets unit, similar in size to the Taholah and Crane Creek units, was 
advertised for sale in 1949 and no bids were received. There has been no subse- 
quent offer to purchase this timber. This is the last remaining block of timber 
on the reservation which has not been placed under contract. Several ideas have 
heen presented to break this area up into several smaller units but each have 
some objectionable features. Due to the recent change in patent-in-fee policy, 
which will be discussed in detail below, any timber sale on this unit will probably 
not resemble those currently in effect. 


VII. CUTTING PRACTICES 


During the period of railroad logging, and until recent years, clear-cutting of 
the timber was practiced. The steady progress of clear-cutting across each 
logging unit resulted in increasing unbroken areas of cutover Jand. The logging 
slash on these large unbroken areas created serious fire hazards, and some 
damaging fires have occurred. 

With the advent of more efficient logging equipment and roadbuilding ma- 
chinery, which permit greater flexibility in logging operations, the present 
practice of logging by staggered settings was adopted. Relatively small areas 
are clear cut. Operations are then moved through the standing timber to another 
location, where another small area is cut. Eventually, when reproduction has 
been established on the cutover areas and the fire hazard has been reduced, 
the operations return and take out the previously uncut timber. Prior to the 
advent of staggered setting operations, attempts were made to log the stands 
selectively, by removing a portion of the merchantable timber and leaving a sub- 
stantial volume for later cutting. This proved to be unworkable on the Quinault 
Reservation, because of serious windthrow in the reserved stands. 

The species composition of the Quinault Reservation is somewhat different 
from that usually associated with the west coast. The general assumption is 
that these stands contain a high proportion of the valuable Douglas-fir species. 
The Quinault Reservation is made up largely of cedar, hemlock, and white fir. 
Other species represent a minor proportion of the entire forest. Logging and de- 
velopment costs must be carried by species which, in other areas, are considered 
as the minor species. Consequently, a direct comparison with Douglas-fir sales 
cannot be made. Each of the existing contracts on the Quinault Reservation 
provides for the harvesting of poles. The rates for poles are adjusted, from time 
to time, on the basis of economic conditions. 


VIII. PROPOSAL TO SOLVE THE ALLOTMENT PROBLEM 


Several plans have been considered over the years that would provide a quick 
income for all allottees without requiring large sales. It was at one time sug- 
gested to the Quinault Indians that they organize in some manner that would 
have the effect of pooling their lumber resources. Each member of the tribe 
was to be given shares in the organization in the proportion that the estimated 
value of timber on his allotment bore to the estimated total value of all timber. 
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Contracts would then be entered into for the sale of small blocks of timber, and 
the income would be distributed to the tribal membership in proportion to the 
shares held, regardless of the location of the actual cutting operations. A few of 
the lidians, whose allotments were in the more remote portions of the reserva- 
tion, were in favor of the proposal; but those Indians whose allotments were 
more favorably located for early harvest could not be interested. The proposal 
was abandoned. 

It was also proposed that a tribal organization be formed which could borrow 
money though regular banking channels, through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, or through Government loan to be authorized by Congress. The 
loan would be used to finance a tribal logging (or sawmill) and land holding 
enterprise. The enterprise would purchase the individual Indian allotments, 
through a deferred payment plan, out of income from the logging or enterprise, 
and would proceed to harvest the timber. This proposal aroused practically no 
interest among the Indians; and in fact the financing of such a venture would 
obviously have been difficult because of the Indians’ lack of experience in such 
work. 

Suggestions were made, about 20 to 30 years ago, that legislation be enacted 
to authorize purchase of the Quinault Reservation lands by the Federal Govern- 
ment for inclusion either in a national forest or a national park. This would 
have liquidated the Indians’ interest, and would have insured that the forest 
would be properly managed in the future. The suggestion received very little 
support. 


IX. THE PATENT IN FEE POLICY 


It was Indian Bureau policy for many years that patents in fee, certificates 
of competency, and orders removing restrictions, would be issued a competent 
Indian upon request, unless approval of the application would have a serious 
adverse effect upon the applicant’s family, his land, or the tribe; or unless the 
termination of the trust or restrictions would destroy or jeopardize a timber 
unit or grazing area. Although many exceptions were made, it was the general 
rule to deny applications covering trust allotments within a timber unit. 


In a memorandum by the Commissioner of indian Affairs of May 16, 1955, 
this policy was modified, and it is now recognized that the individual Indian’s 
right to the ownership of his land in fee simple need not be subordinated to the 
interest of the tribe, or to the management of the land as a part of a timber or 
grazing unit. A copy of the memorandum of May 16 and of a supplemental state- 
ment are attached. There has not yet been sufficient time to judge the extent 
to which the holders of trust allotments on the Quinault Reservation will take 
advantage of his new policy and apply for patents in fee to their timbered lands. 
The extent to which such requests are received will affect future plans for dis- 
posal of timber on allotments within the Queets unit. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1955. 


Memorandum. 

To: All area directors, except Juneau. 

From : Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Subject : Issuance of patents in fee to competent applicants. 

It has been decided, after careful deliberation, to modify and liberalize the 
policy with respect to granting patents in fee to competent applicants. The policy 
as stated in the Indian Affairs Manual, section 201.01, chapter 2, part IV, volume 
V, is quoted below for ready reference: 

“01 Policy.—Patents in fee, certificates of competency, and orders removing 
restrictions may be issued upon the written application of adult Indian owners 
and a showing that the applicant or applicants are competent and capable of man- 
aging their own affairs; that approval of the application would be beneficial to 
the applicant or applicants and would have no serious adverse effect upon the 
applicant’s family, his land, or the tribe; and that the termination of the trust 
or restrictions would not destroy or jeopardize a timber unit or grazing area.” 

This policy is now modified by giving recognition to the fact that an individual 
Indian’s right to the ownership of his land in fee simple need not be subordi- 
nated to the interests of his tribe nor to the management of the land as a part of 
a timber or grazing unit. Appropriate changes in section 201 of the manual will 
be made at an early date. 

In the administration of this liberalized policy you may approve applications for 
patents in fee on allotments without making prior arrangements for access to 
other lands remaining in trust status. You may also give favorable consideration 
to requests by competent Indians for patents in fee to allotments which are 
under lease, timber contract, grazing permit, or other form of use. In such Cases, 
however, the applicant must be informed that the land is subject to the prior 
valid use agreement and the contractor or lease holder must be informed of the 
transaction prior to any change in land status. 

In critical cases which may seriously affect the protection and use of Indian 
lands remaining in trust status, and when in your judgment the application of a 
competent Indian for a patent in fee should be denied, you should submit the 
case to this office with your recommendation for an exception to this policy. 

GLENN L. Emmons, Commissioner. 





STATEMENT ON INDIAN BUREAU’S Fee PATENT POLicy 


On May 16 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs sent to the Indian Bureau’s 
area directors a memorandum redefining the Bureau’s policy on issuance of fee 
patents to competent Indian applicants who are seeking unrestricted title to 
their land allotments. 

The memorandum has no effect on the trust status of tribal lands and does not 
provide for additional Indian allotments in any way. It merely brings Bureau 
policy and practice on allotments in timber or grazing areas into conformity with 
the policy and practice that have applied to all other types of allotments for the 
past 8 years. 

The basic principle underlying the redefined policy is simply this: If the Indian 
is competent to manage his own property and he asks for a fee title, then the 
Government has no moral or equitable right to deny his application. The May 
16 memorandum, in other words, was nothing more than a recognition of indi- 
vidual rights in accordance with well-established American traditions. 

In saying this, the Bureau is not ignoring its trust obligations for tribal lands 
or other Indian lands which might be adversely affected. In fact, the issuance 
of fee patents may be delayed in some cases while problems of this type are be- 
ing constructively worked out. Nevertheless, the rights of the individual Indian 
are recognized as paramount, and this is the Bureau’s basic guiding principle. 

Since May 16 the Bureau has received many inquiries and complaints about 
the redefined policy reflecting two principal kinds of concern. The first is a con- 
cern that the individual Indian receiving his fee patent may dispose of his land 
to some “sharp operator” without adequate compensation. The second is an 
apparently even more widely held fear that the policy will permit sales of “key 
tracts” and thus have an adverse effect on tribal timber or grazing units or on 
other adjoining Indian lands. 
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The supposition that fee patenting will produce a large group of landless and 
poverty-stricken Indians is apparently based on the assumption that no Indian 
ean ever be fully capable of managing his own affairs. The Bureau has more 
confidence than this in the inherent capacities of Indian people which have been 
amply demonstrated by the remarkable careers of countless Indian citizens 

Furthermore, the Bureau takes every reasonable precaution to prevent unwise 
disposition of patented allotments. Before the patent is ever issued, the Bureau 
makes a thorough and conscientious examination of the applicant’s background 
to determine whether he has actually shown competence in managing his own 
personal business affairs. If there is any real doubt about his competency, the 
patent is withheld. This is in sharp contrast to the practice of 35 or more years 
ago when patents were undoubtedly issued too freely and without adequate de- 
termination of individual capabilities. 

In addition, before the patent is issued, the Bureau also makes a full inquiry 
about the applicant’s reasons for seeking a patent and what he plans to do 
with the land after receiving it. If he plans to sell the land or lease it, the 
Bureau will counsel with him in any way that seems necessary to protect his 
best interests. 

As a final step, the Bureau also provides the Indian with an up-to-date ap- 
praisal of his land which he receives together with the fee patent. While the 
primary purpose of this appraisal is a final discharge of the Bureau's trust 
responsibilities, it also provides the Indian with an effective safeguard and meas- 
uring stick whether he plans to sell the land or lease it or manage it himself 

As for the effect which the fee patenting may have on other Indian lands, the 
Bureau’s policy and position are quite clear. While the Bureau recognizes 
the competent Indian’s undeniable right to ask for and receive a fee patent, it 
also keeps in mind its continuing trust responsibilities to the tribal group and 
to other Indian landowners whose holdings may be affected. Consequently, if 
there is any real possibility that the disposal of a particular allotment might 
adversely affect other Indian lands in trust, the Bureau will take the initiative 
in consulting with the Indians concerned and will give them every possible 
assistance in working out a satisfactory solution to the problem. In some cases 
this will involve purchase of the patented allotment by the tribal group; in other 
cases it will involve other various types of arrangements. The Bureau believes 
that all such problems can be fairly and equitably resolved in one way or another. 

The assumption that the Bureau is actively seeking through the May 16 
memorandum to separate Indians from their present landholdings is entirely 
without foundation. Actually Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons has stated 
many times that nothing would please him more than to have all Indian lands 
developed to the point where they would provide a fully adequate living for 
the Indian owners. While this is undoubtedly not feasible in all cases, it is a 
definite part of the Commissioner’s program to have the lands surveyed for 
additional development possibilities and to encourage their development so that 
they will provide an adequate livelihood for the largest possible number of 
Indian families. 

Similarly, there is on truth at all in the assumption that the May 16 memo- 
randum is aimed at breaking up the tribal organizations. Sufficient proof of 
this can be found in the Commissioner’s vigorous opposition to proposed legisla- 
tion introduced in the present Congress which would require the Secretary to 
dispose of all tribal lands within a 3-year period. 

Senator Scorr. I want to compliment you on that and hope it will 
be a guide for the rest of them. 

Mr. Lissy. I would like to make one statement. 

Senator Scorr. Your time is up. 

Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Cosurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Libby, would you point out on the map the line the Ozette Rail- 
way takes? I do not think it is on the map. At least I could not 
find it. 

Mr. Lresy. I will not hit it exactly. 

Mr. Conurn. Just approximately. 

Mr. Lipsy. It [indicating] comes in through here and goes up 
across this unit here and terminates right here. 
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Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, unless the witness identi- 
fies it, saying it starts up here and comes up there does not mean a thing 
on the record. 

Mr. Linsey. I could not identify it as to exact location on the map. 
I would sugegst there are three gentlemen here from Rayonier and the 
Ozette company that are probably better qualified to locate that than 
[ am. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Coburn could you go ahead with your other 
questions and give him time to study that? 

Mr. Coxzurn. Is it in the area of this sale? 

Mr. Lippy. It is in the area of this sale. 

Mr. Cosurn. Who owns the railway ? 

Mr. Lipsy. The Ozette Railway Co. 

Senator Scorr. I did not hear the answer to the question when Mr. 
Coburn said who owns the Ozette Railway. 

Mr. Lassy. It is the Ozette Co. which is the subsidiary of Rayonier, 
Inc. 

Mr. Copurn. Is that a common carrier? 

Mr. Laser. No; it is not. 

Mr. Copurn. Is it so defined by the statute as a common carrier; do 
you know? 

Mr. Lappy. I really do not know. 

Mr. Cosurn. Does it link up with the Olympic Highway there? 

Mr. Liner. Yes; it comes right on the edge of the Olympic Highway 
right where the highway crosses from the or ange to the green on the 
map. The railroad terminates right below there, south of there. 

Mr. Cosurn. Below the highway ? 

Mr. Lappy. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. On this matter of tribal organizations, you say that 
there are 4,000 acres, a very small part of ‘the reservation, in tribal 
ownership ? 

Mr. Lipsy. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. And that while the Quinault Indians accepted the 
Wheeler-Howard Act, they did not organize under it? 

Mr. Lipsy. That is correct. 

Mr. Copurn. What is the status of the tribal council as to its au- 
thority over allotted lands on the reservation ? 

Mr. Lissy. My personal feeling is they have no specific authority 
or any specific allotment. 

Mr. Conurn. They represent 4,000 acres; do they not? 

Mr. Lassy. Yes; and they repr esent the Indians. 

Mr. Cosurn. The ‘allotted Indians? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. They take action in behalf of the Indians, but 
they have no responsibility for the trust property of that individual 
Indian. 

Mr. Cosurn. Including the Chinook Tribe? 

Mr. Lissy. I cannot answer. 

Mr. Cozurn. Do they have allotments? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. What percentage of the allottee land on the reserva- 
tion is allotted to the Chinook Tribe? 

Mr. Lissy. I cannot tell you. I have never figured that out. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you say it was 70 percent of all the allotments? 
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Mr. Liesy. I would say that seems a trifle high, but I know there is 

large percentage. 

Mr. Copurn. Somewhere between 50 and 70 percent ? 

Mr. Lipsy. Perhaps. 

Mr. Corurn. Is it true that there is.a requirement that unless an 
Indian resides on the reservation he cannot vote for the election of 
tribal-council members ? 

Mr. Lissy. I am not too well informed on the administrative work- 
ings of the tribal organizations. My responsibility is primarily lo rik- 
ing after the forest lands. I know that we go to the tribal council for 
approval or disapproval or for consideration on anything we propose 
to do in connection with timber sales and the handling of timber on 
the reservation. 

Mr. Cosurn. What is your current inventory based on? 

Mr. Lippy. It is based largely on the 1916 cruise, which we know is 
way out of date, and we have applied to that, from our knowledge of 
the overrun we have experienced on other sales, an overrun factor, so 
we have an approximate idea of the volume of the remaining timber. 

Mr. Copurn. An approximate idea? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. But your actual inventory is based on a cruise that 
took place in 19164 

Mr. Lissy. That is right. That is the latest inve tory we have. 

Mr. Copurn. How did you go about—by “you,” I do not mean you 
personally—but how did the Indian Bureau go about getting these 
powers of attorney from resident Indians, that is, Indians resident in 
this area? 

Mr. Linsy. There were meetings held with the Indians at Taholah, 
and I think there was a general meeting or two held in town to ex- 
plain this situation to as many as were present. 

Mr. Cosurn. Were you there? 

Mr. Lipsy. I was not there prior to 1950. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you ever been at one of these meetings ? 

Mr. Lanpy. I have been at a number of tribal meetings; yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. How is the proposal put to the Indians? 

Mr. Lresy. It is presented in any number of different ways, de- 
pending on the circumstances. In most cases, though, the individual 
allottees were contacted individually either by letter or, as they call 
it, the office. 

Mr. Cosurn. What happens when you call them into a meeting? 

Mr. Lisy. That is merely a matter of explaining what is proposed. 
There is no action taken to sign up anybody at those meetings. It is 
merely an explanatory session. 

Mr. Cosurn. How is it explained to them? 

Mr. Lissy. I do not know just exactly how you want that answe red 
or how to answer that. It is explained to them to the best of the man’s 
ability in the Bureau. 

Mr. Cosurn. Let us be specific then, Mr. Libby. Suppose I am an 
Indian, and when I got your letter I decided that I did not know 
whether I wanted to give you the power of attorney or not, and sup- 
pore you call a meet and I go in and want to know what it is-all 
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about, and I am a little concerned about giving up my timber at that 
particular time and at that particular price. 

How do you explain that to me? 

Mr. Lissy. I would explain as near as I could the details of the 
proposed sales, how much volume there is expected to be in this unit, 
the size of the unit, the number of allotments included, the appr aised 
value that we had established for that timber by species, the minimum 
bid that would be asked for, established, in the advertisements. 

Mr. Conurn. Suppose I asked you, “When am I going to get paid?” 

Mr. Linny. Under the policy under which these last sales were made 
I would tell them that they would get 25 percent of the appraised 
value within 30 days after the contract was signed, and 15 percent 
after 3 years, and 10 percent after 6 years. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, I get half of what my timber is worth 
within 6 years? 

Mr. Lisey. Theoretically. 

Mr. Cosurn. What do you mean “theoretically ?” 

Mr. Lissy. We explained that to the Indians, that this cruise, 1916 
cruise, did not represent the full volume and value of their timber, but 
it was the only peg that we had to hang the sale on and we had to use 
it or make no sale until we could get a new cruise. 

Mr. Copurn. Let us get back to specifics now. I am still wonder- 
ing when I am going to get paid and you say I am going to get 25 
percent down now. When do I get the other 25 percent ? 

Mr. Lispy. Fifteen percent after 3 years; 10 percent after 6 years. 

Mr. Conurn. That is 50 percent. 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. I can look forward within the next 6 years to obtain- 
ing 50 percent of what my timber is worth; right ? 

Mr. Lissy. That is correct, and you w ould get the balance of your 
money when the timber is cut, based on the ‘actual log scale of the 
timber removed, and at the price that is current under the contract 
at the time it is cut. 

Mr. Cosurn. We have that cleared up. 

Suppose I say, “What happens if I do not issue you this power of 
attorney?” What do you tell me then? 

Mr. Lipsy. What I tell you now and what I would have told you 
4 years ago would be two different things. 

‘Mr. Cosurn. We are in a meeting now. 

Mr. Lissy. Are we meeting today or 4 years ago? 

Mr. Cosurn. Right now. 

Mr. Lipsy. Right now I would tell you that is your privilege. If 
you do not want to include it in this sale you can apply for a fee patent. 
You can apply for a separate sale of your land and timber under this 
new fee patent policy. If we are going to manage your timber it is 
going to have to be managed in a sustained- yield unit. If you do not 
like the w ay we manage your timber you can take your fee patent and 
manage it to suit yourself. 

Mr. Cosurn. Suppose I am not considered competent ? 

Mr. Lissy. Then you can ask us to make a supervised sale of the 
land and timber of that allotment, sell it to the highest bidder as an 
individual allotment, not as a part of this timber sale, and the money 
would be paid to you immediately. 
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Mr. Cosurn. How are we going to operate on a sustained-yield 
principle under this new policy if I say, “Well, I just want to get my 
patent fee,” and Joe, and Jim, and Harry, and John also want to, and 
we are all in this unit we are proposing to sell. How are you going to 
operate a sustained-yield program ¢ 

Mr. Lissy. We are not. 

Mr. Cosurn. Yet, that could happen; could it not? 

Mr. Linsy. I think it is going to happen. 

Mr. Cosurn. But the new policy of the Indian Bureau is to grant 
these patents in fee as promptly as possible, is that right? 

Mr. Linsy. To those who are competent and ask for it. 

Mr. Cosurn. Regardless of the effect on the sustained yield ? 

Mr. Lissy. That isright. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. How do your appraised prices, say, on the Taholah 
unit, compare with prices for similar species received by the Forest 
Service and the BLM? 

Mr. Lipsy. They are reasonably comparable when you take all the 
factors into consideration. 

Mr. Cozurn. I have here, Mr. Chairman, some figures prepared by 
our Forest Service which would indicate that the prices are not at all 
comparable. I would like to have permission to put these in the 
record. 

Senator Scorr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Representative Horrman. I would like an opportunity to consult 
and examine the man who made the figures to see what basis he has 
for his statement. That is because the other day timber was sold for, 
I think, $30 a thousand—and someone said the Bay City Lumber Co.- 
and I suggested if they did not make a good purchase they overbid. 
Someone challenged my statement. I find in these newspaper clip- 
pings here this morning that the Bay City mill is to be liquidated, 
showing that they paid altogether too much. 

Mr. Cosurn. I offer this for the record. 

Senator Scorr. Received. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Olympie National Forest sales fir 
e | ; ha 
| 
High value sale: | 
Appraised value............ | $42.70 $6. 65 ee dea NE a LAS 
ge Ser ee ee | $52. 20 $16. 85 aTER Seren bios. 
Low value sale: ceeieieeaicstiasal a 
Appraised value._..-..----. $8. 40 | $1. 65 | abate BRIG Welnndidindintice 
WN IE tisktiiss ocintinns | $30. 00 $8.05 | $101 00 hos os. 
All sales: |—— ( 
Average appraised value__-_| $32.65 $2.16 | $9. 76 $4. 47 $3. 82 $4. 51 
Average bid value_____.__-_- $46. 00 $15. 00 $25. 80 $15. 50 $19. 45 $18. 80 
Volume_____-_-__-__-_-~~~|8, 950, 000 (55, 625, 000 |9, 220, 000 385, 000 |41, 510,000 |110, 690, 000 
Percent of increase over ap- 
OURERRT CORB ios cia ctw conn 41 593 165 248 411 | 314 





NotTe.—Data on 9 Forest Service sales made between February 1954 and March 1955 in Grays Harbor 
Federal unit covers 110 million feet, appraised for an average of $4.51 per thousand and sold for $18.80 per 
thousand, 

Size of average sale 12 million board-feet. 

Highest increse; 758 percent above apprised price occurred in a 46,900,000-foot sale made to Rayonier. 

The all snecies average appraised price was $1.82 per thousand and the average all species bid rate was 
$16.09 per thousand. 


Representative Cuuporr. Maybe he did not pay his bills. It would 
not necessarily mean that he paid too much for the timber, would it ? 
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Mr. Conurn. What companion do you have timber sales contracts 
with on the reservation ? 

Mr. Lissy. Rayonier, the Ozette Railway Co., which is a subsidiary 
of Rayonier, the Aloha Lumber Co., and the Wagar Lumber Co. 

Mr. Copurn. Is that Wagar a subsidiary ¢ 

Mr. Lipsy. Independent company. 

Mr. Cospurn. In how many of these sales or when the offerings were 
made in 1949, was there competition ¢ 

Mr. Lmsy. There was no competition at all in 1949. There were 
no bids received on any except the Crane Creek unit. I would like to 
point out that this Boulder Creek unit is a small unit and there were 
no bids on it either. 

Mr. Cosurn. How large was the Tahola unit in terms of board- 
feet ? 

Mr. Lippy. Roughly half a billion. 

Mr. Cosurn. Half billion ? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. How about Crane Creek ? 

Mr. Lassy. About six hundred-some million ; 640 million, I think. 

Mr. Copurn. What about Queets ? 

Mr. Lissy. Around 500 million. 

Mr. Cosurn. And they are 20-year sales approximately. 

Mr. Linsy. Approximately 30-year sales. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you know who is the legal counsel for the Quinault 
Tribe in Washington ? 

Mr. Lipsy. I think it is Wilkinson. 

Mr. Cosurn. Wilkinson ? 

Mr. Lipsy. And his firm. 

Mr. Copurn. As a forester, Mr. Libby, do you see any difference 
between the conditions here on conditions I mean eco- 
nomic conditions—and conditions prevailing on the Klamath and 
Colville Reservations ? 

Mr. Lissy. How do you mean “economic” conditions ? 

Mr. Cosurn. Let us say economically, is the market for timber spe- 
cies any different here than it is down there? 

Mr. Lizpy. I do not think there is any difference in the demand for 
timber. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about the Indians themselves. Are they in any 
different position from the Indians on the Klamath or Colville, or 
are Sw familiar with that? 

Mr. Lissy. I would say yes. The Indians allotted land on the 
Quinault Reservation live in Tacoma, Seattle, and all over. They own 
their own homes, and pay their own taxes, and live just like anybody 
else. The majority are nonresident Indians. 

Mr. Cosurn. They are pretty competent. 

Mr. Lissy. They are as competent as the average white in the same 
circumstances. 

Mr. Cosurn. You really do not have a problem of wardship on the 
reservation, do you? 

Mr. Lissy. I do not think so. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you say these Indians are competent to the 
extent of being able to handle their own timber ? 

Mr. Lissy. I would say not many of them are. 
Mr. Cosurn. And yet they are competent in other ways? 
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Mr. Lassy. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. That isall. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. How isthe timber that you have sold scaled ? 

Mr. Lippy. In two ways. The timber on the Crane Creek, and 
starting now the timber on the Boulder Creek unit, is scaled by the 
Grays Harbor Scaling and Grading Bureau, which is an indepe syndent 
scaling company. ‘The companies pay the Bureau for those scaling 
services, which is a distinct saving to the Government. 

Mr. Laniaan. The companies pay the scaling bureau directly; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Lassy. That is right, for that service. 

Mr. Lanican. Does that scaling bureau have various members, or 
how does it come into existence ? 

Mr. Lippy. It is an independent organization, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, except that it pays the people living wages and salaries, as I 
understand it. They have them all up and down the coast. You 
have the scaling bureaus operate through western Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and northern California, and they operate for the benefit of both 
the producer and the purchaser, the seller, and the buyer. They are 
independent of both and they scale the timber and in practically every 
operation in this part of the country their logs are scaled by this 
scaling bureau. We are just late in getting our business transferred 
to them. 

Mr. Laniean. In that case the purchaser, not the Indians or the 
Indian Bureau, _— the scaling bureau ? 

Mr. Lipsy. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you make any check on scaling by the scaling 
bureau ? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes, sir; we have a check scaler who is required to scale 
at least 5 percent of all the logs scaled. 

Mr. Lanican. Is he on the reservation at all times? 

Mr. Lissy. On and off. Some of these logs are scaled in the water 
and he scales on the water in Hoquiam. He scales logs wherever they 
are scaled. 

Mr. Lanican. He spends his full time scaling for the Quinault 
Reservation ? 

Mr. Lissy. That is right. He is our full-time employee. He also 
check scales, our scales. We still scale the logs on the Taholah unit 
and the Crane Creek unit. Our check sc aler also checks our own 
sealers. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you know how much the Grays Harbor Scaling 
Bureau scalers are paid ? 

Mr. Lissy. No, I donot. 

Mr. Laniean. Could you tell us what the grade of the check scale is? 

Mr. Liansy. GS-7, our check scaler. 

Mr. Laniean. How about your regular scalers? What grade are 
they? 

Mr. Lispy. They are GS—5’s, 4’s, and 6’s 

Mr. Lanican. How long has the check scaler been with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Lispy. Better than 20 years. 

Mr. Laniean. How long has he been scaling ? 
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Mr. Lipsy. He has been scaling off and on during that entire period. 
He was a regular scaler for a long part of that period. 

Mr. Lanican. How does the Gr ays Harbor Scaling Bureau check 
out on your check scaling # 

Mr. Lipsy. All in our favor. I might explain that there is a basic 
difference between our scale and the Bureau’s scale. When we scale 
our logs we scale to a 32-foot scaling length. 

The Bureau scales to a 40-foot scaling length. We get the advantage 
of the extra timber in the log. We have checked our scale against the 

sureau’s scale using our scaling practices as against their scaling prac- 
tices and we will average about 10 percent higher volume on our scale 
over what the Bureau scales so that when we change over to the 
Bureau scale we adjust our prices, stumpage prices, upwards to com- 
pensate for the fact that their scale averages less than ours. 

Mr. Lanican. Aside from the length of logs, do you both use the 
same basic scaling formulas? 

Mr. Lissy. Yes, we both use the Scribner’s Decimal C Log Rule. 

Mr. Lanican. On these sales that were put up in 1949—I think you 
testified there were no bids at first and then they finally went at the 
appraised value—what sort of engineering work does the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs do in figuring the road allowances in appraisals such 
as those? 

Mr. Lispy. We have no engineers on our staff. We do not actually 
do any engineering road work. Our road costs are based on informa- 
tion that we can secure from operators, from the Forest Service, and 
other sources as to the average costs of road construction in different 
os of terrain. 

Mr. Lanican. You do not stake out or make the roads before you 
make the appraisal ? 

Mr. Lissy. No. We have no engineers qualified to locate roads in 
this country. 

Mr. Lanigan. When the roads are built, do you require them to 
be built in the particular places, or do you leave that up to the pur- 
chaser ? 

Mr. Liesy. That is up to the discretion of the purchaser pretty 
largely. 

Mr. Lanican. What about the standards of the road ? 

Mr. Lissy. That is also pretty much up to the purchaser on the 
assumption that he has to build a good road if he is going to haul 
over it. 

Mr. Lantean. So then the road which is built is the one that the 
purchaser thinks is most economical, you might say; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ligsy. I would say generally speaking g, yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you made any checks in the past to see how 
close your road allowance comes to the actual cost of building a road ? 

Mr. Linsey. We get financial statements certified by a certified public 
accountant from the operators each year and on that they show their 
operating costs, their amortization road cost, and we have that as a 
direct check against that particular operator. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, in figuring out costs, some people can allo- 
cate different items to expenses. It depends a lot on what the person 
thinks is a proper administrative expense, for example, in the road 
cost. Do you find any difference in the way the different purchasers 
allocate road costs ? 
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Mr. Lispy. We have never gone to the extent of auditing these vari- 
ous companies’ books and I cannot tell you just what they do include 
in those costs. 

Mr. Lanican. How do you figure the other logging expenses when 
you make an appraisal, say, falling and bucking. 

Mr. Lissy. Of course, fi alling and bucking is relatively simple, but 
by and large we follow that same pattern on all of these costs. We 
take averages from data that we gather from various sources. We 
take the company’s own statements, the operator’s own statements. 
We take data furnished us by the Forest Service. We take our own 
knowledge, if any, of certain operations. 

Mr. Lantcan. And make your best estimate ? 

Mr. Lissy. And make our best estimate from that. 

Mr. Lantcan. When you sold this segment of the reservation, the 
timber on the segment into which the Ozette Railroad runs, did you 
consider that the Ozette Railroad was a common carrier and could be 
used by the successful bidder in making your appraisal ? 

Mr. Lissy. No. You are speaking of the Crane Creek unit? 

Mr. Laniean. Is that the unit into which the Ozette runs? 

Mr. Liaspy. It does not run into it. It runs to the edge of it. 

Mr. Lanican. You did not consider the common-carrier nature, if 
any, of that railroad ? 

Mr. Lispy. No; we did not. 

Mr. Lantean. Where did you figure the roads would run in the Crane 
Creek unit? To which terminal ? 

Mr. Ligsy. The logical outlet is that Olympic Highway, which is 
the only public-access road in the entire reservation, and that is that 
red line that runs across the north end. 

Mr. Lanigan. Are all your plans based on the timber going to the 
Olympic Highway? Isthat Highway 101 ? 

Mr. Lissy. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Going to highway 101 and then being hauled to the 
mills? 

Mr. Lipsy. No; not necessarily. It is possible to bridge the Qui- 
nault River on the south end of those units and take the timber out 
on the south end of the reservation and shorten the haul considerably. 
The bridging of the Quinault, however, is somewhat of a problem. 

Mr. Lantcan. There have been bridges built for lumber operations? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes; the Aloha Lumber ‘Co. has built two br idges across 
the Quinault River to get the timber out of the Taholah unit. 

Mr. Laniaan. Has the Indian Bureau itself spent any money on 
access-road development on the reservation ? 

Mr. Lissy. No, sir; not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Lanitcan. We had some Warm Springs Indians appear down 
in Portland and they said that the Indian Bureau had not been spend- 
ing the full 10 percent that is taken out of the sales for administrative 
cost on that reservation. 

Has the Indian Bureau been spending the full 10 percent taken out 
of the sales income on the Quinault Reservation ? 

Mr. Lrssy. Yes. 

Mr. Lantean. You have? 

Mr. Lresy. I might point out that we manage 15 reservations in 
western Washington and we get a blanket appropriaticn for the man- 
agement of those 15 reservations and the total 10 percent that we take 
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in for sales from the western Washington agency has never been 
enough to offset the money that we have spent in appropriated funds. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you broken that down by reservations? 

Mr. Lissy. No: I[havenot. It is pretty difficult. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all I have. 

Senator Scorr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any questions? 

Senator Nevurercer. Mr. Libby, I would like to ask you about the 
Scaling Bureau which you mentioned. Does the Forest Service use 
the Scaling Bureau? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Senator Neunercer. On the same basis that you do? 

Mr. Lisey. Yes; practically the same basis as far as I know. 

Senator Neusercer. Is that use of the Scaling Bureau standard 
practice throughout this region ? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes; it is. 

Senator Neusercer. I want to ask you a number of questions about 
these prices which you submitted. You submitted some prices to us 
on your various sales and I have those that Mr. Coburn submitted 
for the record for the State of Washington State timber and for the 
Forest Service. 

Let us just look at some of these prices. It is interesting to me how 
the State of Washington and the Forest Service are quite similar and 
yours are enormously lower. 

Let us just start out and take western redcedar. The State of 
Washington redeedar is $28 per thousand board-feet. As to the Forest 
Service on the Olympic National Forest, the average price they receive 
is $28.90, almost identical with the State of Washington. Yet just 
stating your first sale to the Ozette Railway, your first contract, your 
cedar is $14.30, just about exactly half of that received by the State 
and the Forest Service. Is that not contrary in every single way to 
sound public policy, in all sorts of ways, particularly to the Govern- 
ment and to the Indians, first; then, secondly, from the standpoint of 
the competitive factor of the companies which are acquiring your 
timber, and the companies which exist on Forest Service timber must 
compete with them. The terrain cannot be so different among those 
three sovereignties, the State of Washington, the Forest Service, and 
yourself, to justify a 50-percent difference in price, can it, or not 

Mr. Lissy. There are a lot of factors that enter into this situation. 
I might point out the one item of cost that occurs on the Quinault 
Reservation that occurs nowhere else in the world as far as I know, 
and that is the necessity for surveying every one of these 80-acre allot- 
ments before any cutting is done on it. That is a considerable cost 
item, because that brush out there on the west coast is very heavy. 

Senator Nevgercer. Then why is not yours more expensive if that 
cost enters into it ? 

Mr. Lissy. That is the cost to the operator. We require the oper- 
ator to do that. 

Senator Neusercer. How much would that be to the operator? 

Mr. Lizsy. I could not put a dollar-and-cents figure on it, 

Senator Nevusercer. Would it be enough to justify this difference ? 

Mr. Lissy. It would not justify all of that figure, no, but it justi- 
fies some of it. Which price of ours were you quoting there? 
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Sen: itor NeuperGer. I just took the first one, Ozette Railway. It 
says, “Last adjustment date and stumpage rates: Cedar, $14.30.” Does 
that not conform to your charts ? 

Mr. Lipsy. I have $14.30. 

Senator Neupercer. That is what I said, $14.30. 

Mr. Lipsy. That is right. 

I will point out one other difference that will account for consider- 
able of that. The Scaling Bureaus scale all of this timber for the 
Forest Service, and, as I ‘explained earlier, there is a difference of 
approximately 10 perc ent between our scale and the Bureau scale. 

This timber that we scale here we scale 10 percent higher than the 
Bureau scales it. When we go to the Bureau scale, we would jump 
that price up on that cedar by about $2, if the Bureau was scaling it. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, there is a $2 difference in the 
measurement; is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Lippy. It would amount to about $2 in actual value of the 
timber. 

Senator Neusercer. What about the methods of the Forest Service? 

Mr. Lispy. They use Bureau scale and their prices are based on 
Bureau scale. Our prices on the Crane Creek are based on Bureau 
scale. 

Senator Neupercer. On the Crane Creek, for example, cedar is 
$14.75. There is no difference. 

Mr. Lippy. That is correct. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, the Bureau scale, then, does not 
enter into it because the price—I have not studied it—— 

Mr. Lipsy. No two sales are exactly comparable. There are differ- 
ent factors that enter in there. 

Senator Nevupercer. I understand. You have an asterisk here. 
You use the identical inca scale on the Crane Creek and yet it is 
still $14.75, which is only half of the Forest Service price and the State 
price. 

Mr. Lissy. That is true; however, the Boulder Creek is $16.24. 
That is Bureau scale. 

Senator Nevpercer. That is a little more in line. Let’s just go on. 
[ have not had a chance to study these because you just gave them to us. 

Here is Douglas-fir, which is an important specie on the Crane 
Creek, and that is Bureau sc ale, identical, according to your study; 
$23.47 for Douglas-fir on the Crane Creek sale; is that right? 

Mr. Ligsy. That is correct. 

Senator Nevsercer. The State of Washington Douglas-fir is $42.50, 
well on again toward twice—— 

Mr. Lizzy. I want to correct one statement you made. Douglas-fir 
is not an important specie on the reservation. It is a very insignifi- 
cant percentage of our total volume. Cedar and hemlock are practi- 
cally what we have. 

Senator Nreupercer. I withdraw that, then. Douglas-fir on the 
Olympic National Forest is $48.40 or over twice that on your Crane 
Creek sale where you are using the Bureau scale. 

Mr. Lissy. That is something that I have no control over. 

In other words, these prices of ours are determined in accordance 
with our best judgment as representing the actual value of those trees 
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on the stump and still leave the operator a margin for profit and risk. 

As to these sales that you are quoting, the operators are bidding from 
a desperation market. There are more sawmills than there is lumber. 

Senator Neusercer. Does that not apply to the Forest Service? We 
have desperation markets in Oregon ? 

Mr. Lipsy. I think it applies wherever timber is put up in small 
blocks for sale today. It isa desperation market. They are throwing 
out profit and risk. They are not figuring profit and risk. They are 
just doing anything to get logs to keep their mills operating. 

We have a ‘profit and risk formula that we apply in appraising our 
stumpage. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Coburn says the Forest Service has a profit 
and risk formula, too. 

Mr. Lissy. That is true, but these sale prices are much higher than 
the sales of the Forest Service appraisals. They appraise with a profit 
and risk formula which is practically the same formula we use, but 
when the sales are made the sales go way above the appraised prices. 

Senator Neusercer. Let us just go over one more species before I 
ask you a few general questions. 

You said hemlock was a much more important specie in your opera- 
tion than Douglas-fir ; is that right? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Neusercer. Let us just take hemlock. Let us take your 
first sale at the top. Ozette Railway, hemlock, $5.65 or down here 
under Crane Creek, where it applies the bureau sale, hemlock is $8.29 ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Lispy. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. Let us look at the State of Washington. Hem- 
lock and white fir in the State of Washington is $14. That is nearly 
three times that on the Ozette Railway and nearly twice that on Crane 
Creek. 

United States Forest Service hemlock is $15.48, approximately the 

same ratio. It is interesting to me how closely the Forest Service 
pr ices and the State of Washington prices run, and how much they 
are, twice or three times more, than your prices. 

The thing we are trying to get at, and I think the American public 
and the people here, and ‘the competitors of these few firms that are 
bidding on Indian timber, and perhaps the Indians themselves want 
to get at it, is the reason for this. 

Is the Quinault Indian timber nearer to a market than the national- 
forest timber ? 

Mr. Lipsy. No. 

Senator Neupercer. It is not nearer to a market ? 

Mr. Lissy. No. It might be a few miles nearer. 

Senator Nevunercer. However, not a substantial difference ? 

Mr. Lissy. There is no substantial difference. 

Senator Nevupercer. Is the terrain more difficult for logging in the 
Quinault than it is on the national forest in the State of Washington 
timber ? 

Mr. Lispy. No; it is not. 

Senator Nevsercer. Is roadbuilding more difficult ? 

Mr. Lissy. Probably not. I think there are places, particularly 
in the Taholah unit, where the road costs are quite excessive, and in 
portions of the Crane Creek also. 


; 
‘ 
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Senator Neusercer. The Olympic Forest is a pretty rugged place. 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. Does not the whole thing, then, come down, Mr. 
Libby, to the fact that the difference in these prices, w hich is enormous, 
is the fact that you have competitive bidding in one place, and you do 
not have it in another ? 

Mr. Lissy. Oh, I think so. 

Senator Neupercer. Is not the problem, then, to see what can be 
done and to work out some competitive bidding on the Indian timber ? 
Is that not the real meat of the coconut ? 

Mr. Lippy. It is too late to consider competitive bidding on the 
units that are now under contract. 

Senator Nrus erGER. And they are under very long-term contract ? 

Mr. Lissy. And we have to continue to make our appraisals on 
those to the best of our ability in accordance with the terms of those 
contracts. 

Senator Neupercer. Certainly the appraisals are not in line. 

Mr. Lissy. As to any future sales that we make, I think this com- 
mittee can rest assured that there will be no more large sales made on 
the Quinault Reservation. 

We submitted some time ago a proposal to break the Queets unit 
into 3 units, 3 blocks, and put them up for sale as 3 blocks on 20-year 
contracts, and our office in Washington rejected that idea and asked 
us to submit something else. 

They still thought those units were too large under the present 
marketing c onditions. 

Senator Nevsercer. The fact remains, does it not, that if there had 
been some modus operandi—I am not criticizing you; you have made a 
very good presentation today—for putting up this Indian timber in 
smaller sales of the size of the State of Washington or Forest Service 
sales, perhaps overall twice as much money would have been received 
for the timber by the Indians or by the Government, as the case 
might be. 

Mr. Lipsy. That may be true. I wouldn’t argue that at all. It is 
a debatable question, of course, but I will agree that there would have 
been more received, particularly on the areas that were readily acces- 
sible. 

I would point out, however, that the setting up of small sales, : 
number of small sales, if we had put that entire Crane Creek unit in, 
say, 20 or 30 small sales and sold them all simultaneously, we would 
have tod: ry out there the most terrible fire hazard that could be pos- 
sibly be created, and we just can’t do things like that. 

Senator Neupercer. W hy would small sales create a greater fire 
hazard ? 

Mr. Lippy. It would either be that or else you would have to make 
a few small sales each year and then the people down on the south end 
would still have to wait 20 or 30 years to get any money out of this 
timber. 

Senator Neupercer. Why would small sales create any greater fire 
hazard in these Indian allotments than small sales would by the State 
of Washington ? 

Mr. Lissy. The State of Washington does not have this multiple 
ownership of their lend. It is single ownership. They can go in 
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and block out an area here and put that up for sale and jump over and 
put up another block. 

To see all the Indian people, and put all of the timber on the market, 
and get all their money right tomorrow, we would have to clear cut 
the whole reservation and we would have to throw all of our man: age- 
ment program out the window. We just can’t do that. 

That Quinault Reservation is an impossible situation. 

Senator Neusercer. Yet as I remember in answer to one of Mr. 
Coburn’s questions, if I am not mistaken, you did point out that as 
you patent this land, your sustained-yield program goes out the 
window, too. 

Mr. Lipsey. That is true, and I think we might just as well be 
realists and face the inevitable, even though we don’t like, we don’t 
particularly like the idea. 

Senator Neupercer. I realize that you are not the head of the In- 
dian Bureau, but from your experience in the field, which after all, is 
the best experience, what do you recommend to this committee as the 
most feasible solution for doing something about this problem on 
the Quinault, which will be best for every body, the public, the In- 
dians, the locality, the cost involved, as well as their competitors who 
must compete with them and soon? What, in brief, would you recom- 
mend as the best program ¢ 

Mr. Lassy. That is putting me on the spot. 

Senator Neusercer. I do not mean to do that. 

Mr. Lissy. I don’t mind. 

Senator Neusercer. You work with this? 

Mr. Lispy. I am a forester and I would like to see that Quinault 
Reservation kept under a sound forest management program. We 
have tried to do it. We have made our mistakes. We have 12,000 
acres of burned over land down there that resulted from too many 
sales in one place, too many relatively small sales—there were big sales, 
too, I guess— but they were cleared out, and it created large areas of 
slash and created fires. 

That is the reason we need reasonably large blocks of land, in order 
to make those kinds of sales that will permit us to stagger our cut here 
and give the Indian some revenue. 

They are not happy with it. My feeling is that the quicker these 
lands can be released from Government trusteeship, the quicker this 
problem will be worked out to the ultimate good of the economy of 
the country and to the welfare of the people that actually own the 
timber now. 

So they can get their money; some of our timber companies will 
probably acquire title to the land, and ev entually it wili go back into 
sound forest management operations. 

As the thing is now, I might just point out one example: One of 
our people came in and he wanted us to make a timber sale on nine 
allotments that he and his family controlled down in the Queets unit. 

I said, “Fine. We will do that. I would just love to. We will 
practically have little over a section of land there. We will put it 
up for sale, but we won’t clear cut it. We will reserve about half 
of it for a later sale, 15 years from now.” 

No, he didn’t want that. He came in later and made an application 
for a supervised sale of land and timber of the whole works. He wants 
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his money today for all of it. He doesn’t want to reserve any of it. 

Senator Nevupercer. I just want to ask you one other question. 

Is there an interest charge for each thousand board-feet against the 
Indian timber which is paid for by the Indian allottee, or not ¢ 

Mr. Lissy. We charge 10 percent of the stumpage for administra- 
tion costs. 

Senator Neusercer. That is paid by the Indians? 

Mr. Lissy. That is paid from the sale of timber. 

Senator Neupercer. Is that about right for the administration ? 
Does that more than cover it, or less than cover it ? 

Mr. Lispy. I think it is adequate on the Quinault Reservation. 

Senator Neupercer. It is not too much, is it? It does not amount 
to a toll against the Indians? 

Mr. Lipsy. It hasn’t up until the present time. 

As these stumpage rates continue to increase, unless they increase my 
salary along with it 

Senator Nreuspercer. Which I hope they do. 

Mr. Lipsy (continuing). The 10 percent might be more than we 
would need for just the Quinault. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Libby. You have been very 
helpful. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. I believe I hear you say in your original 
statement that there had not been a cruise since 1916? 

Mr. Lispy. That is correct. There have been a few cruises of allot- 
ments here and there, but not of the entire reservation. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you ever put a request in the budget 
for funds to make a cruise? I think you will agree that 40 years is 
too long a time to wait for another cruise, is it not? 

Mr. Laznpy. That is correct. No, I have not. I have been here for 
only 5 years and I haven’t gotten around to that yet. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you think if you asked the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to include in his budget request to the Bureau of 
the Budget a request for funds to have another cruise on the Quinault 
Reservation, he would do it? 

Mr. Lippy. It would take a lot of money. I submitted an esti- 
mate recently of $150,000 just to cruise the Queets unit. 

For the record, I would like to clear up one thing that was men- 
tioned in the hearings in Portland when Mr. Weaver was on the 
stand. 

These photogrammetric methods do not apply to the Quinault 
Reservation. They are worthless to us because we would have to go 
on every 80-acre tract on that reservation. 

Representative Cuuporr. It appears to me if you are going to 
operate these reservations, as far as timber is concerned, under sound 
management and sound business policies, you have to spend the money. 

A man who has a store has to pay rent for the stores; otherwise he 
would not be in business. 

Mr. Lassy. I agree with that 100 percent. 

Representative Cuuporr, Do you not think that is one of the ways of 
maybe young out the problem, spend the money for a cruise. 

Mr. Lippy. Speaking of the Queets unit, and some of the advanced 
cutover areas south of the river, yes, we should have a cruise on there. 
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I think it would be pointless to spend money on a cruise on these two 
large areas under contract, because those are going to be paid for as 
the timber is cut anyway. 

It doesn’t matter how much timber isthere. It is all going to be paid 
for as cut. 

Representative Cuuporr. What is the name of the railroad? 

Mr. Lissy. Ozette Railroad. 

(See also, pp. 1697, 1718, 1741, 1840, 2160, 2179.) 

Represent itive Cuuporr. That is a private carrier; is that right? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. 

Ceseniniiaiioe Cuuporr. It carriers timber only for the Rayonier 
Lumber Co. ? 

Mr. Lissy. That is basically correct, I believe. 

Representative Cuuporr. How did it get its franchise? You mean 
the company just built a railroad line? 

Mr. Linsy. They have a right-of-way from the Government for the 
railroad where it crosses Indian land. 

Representative Cuuporr. What do they give forthat? Did they pay 
for it ? 

Mr. Liepy. Yes, definitely; they paid for all of the timber that was 
cut off of it at the current stumpage rates under contract. They paid 
in addition to that damages to the extent of $50 an acre, I believe. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is pretty cheap; i is it not? 

Mr. Lissy. About $40 more than the land was worth if you were 
going to sell it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did they get any timber on that right-of- 
way that they cut and sold ? 

Mr. Lipy. They paid for the timber that was cut, yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is it a perpetual right-of-way ? 

Mr. Ligsy. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. When does that franchise expire ? 

Mr. Lipsy. I think it is 50 years; 50-year right-of-way. 

Representative Cuuporr. When was it originally given to the com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Lipper. To start with, it was merely an access road to that area 
that the Ozette Railway Co. had under contract and under the terms 
of the contract they could build the road into that unit to log the 
timber and for no other purpose. 

They have just recently, within the last few years, applied for a 
right-of-way to extend that for 50 years to enable them to transship 
logs from the Crane Creek unit. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want to belabor the point. It 
just appears to me if that was going to expire certainly the Govern- 
ment.could say that we will give you a right-of-way to extend that 

railway providing you will give other people the right to haul timber 
over your railway, because, “certainly, they do not use that railway 
94 hours a day, and if they get into the green part of that map—I 
do not know the name of it—it certainly would be the same as an 
access road, and that would certainly be a way of getting that timber 
out. 

Mr. Lipsy. That green is the Crane Creek unit which Rayonier has 
under contract and the railroad does not extend into that unit and, 
as far as T know, will not be extended into it. 

‘Representative Crruporr. I understand by statute it is @ comimon 
carrier / 
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Mr. Lissy. You will have to talk to our legal people if you want 
answers to the status of that railroad. I don’t know. 

Representative Cuuporr. My counsel informs me that that is a 
common carrier by statute. If it is a common carrier, certainly every- 
body should have the right to use the railroad who wants to carry 
lumber over it, providing they pay the proper tariffs, with whomever 
you file the tariff with in the State of Washington, or the ICC, who- 
ever the person might be. 

Mr. Lipsy. I can’t testify on that, because I know too little about it. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, will you make a note that 
when we have our hearings in Washington to inquire into the status 
of that railroad? That may be one of the answers to the problem. 

Senator Neusercer. I know a representative of Rayonier is going to 
testify here today. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. Congress did try to have that railroad 
operate as a common carrier, but under the Truman administration 
the company was released from operating as a common carrier. 

Mr. Lissy. The company acquired a right-of-way across the north- 
ern part of the reservation to extend that railroad and about—— 

Representative Horrman. During the Truman administration the 
company was released from its obligation to operate as a common car- 
rier; was it not? 

Mr. Lresy. I don’t know, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Would the Legal Department know? 

Mr. Lipsy. I know that they were released ‘from their right-of-way 
that they had across the reservation over which they pr oposed to build 
it. 

Representative Horrman. You were asked by Senator Neuberger 
about the prices in different places. He cited a price for one var iety 
of timber in one place, and then the price in another. 

When you are selling timber you have to take into consideration, do 
you not, the size of the sale? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. It makes a lot of difference; does it 
not ? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. As you tried to point out here, for in- 
stance, in surveying, if they survey a few thousand acres, that is 
one thing, and then if they survey every, what is it, 80 acres—— 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes, around 80 acres. 

Representative Horrman. That is something else again ? 

Mr. Lissy. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Each little block? 

Mr. Lissy. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. The quality of the stand has to be taken 
into consideration, does it not, whether it is high-grade or low-grade 
timber, no matter what the variety ? 

Mr. Lissy. Definitely. 

Representative Horrman. That is two, then the logging costs. 

Mr. Lassy. Logging costs will vary. 

Representative Horrman. Whether it is easy to get to, or difficult 
to get to and get out? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. 
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Representative Horrman. That is three. And then road construc- 
tion costs ? 

Mr. Lispy. They are variable. 

Representative Horrman. Then the length of the haul, whether it 
is a short one or long one. You have to take that into consideration ; 
do you not? 

Mr. Lissy. That is true. 

Representative Horrrman. Then the major species of timber. Some 
is more valuable than the other ? 

Mr. Lipsy. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. That all adds. 

Now, you have six of them. There is another one, fire risk, that 
you mentioned, the risk in the small allotments is greater than on a 
big one. Small sales, I say, give you greater fire risk 

Mr. Lipsy. I think that is true. 

Representative Horrman. There are more fellows fussing around in 
there under different policies ? 

Mr. Lissy. You would have a lot bigger risk in a lot of small sales 
than with one large one. 

Representative Horrman. Then what about the advance payments ? 

Mr. Lipsy. Both Aloha and Rayonier have payments in excess of a 
million dollars in advance payments that won’t be liquidated for a long 
time. 

Representative Horrman. You have to take into consideration 
whether a fellow puts something down or something a few years from 
now ; do you not? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Coburn asked you, and you said they 
got 25 percent down, then they got. 15 percent, and then they got 10 
percent and then when the timber was harvested they got the rest 
of it. 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. When they got the rest of it if the subse- 
quent sale showed they were entitled to more money than the original 
one; they got that? 

Mr. Lisssy. Yes. If it shouldn’t come out as much as the advanace 
payments amount to, they have no recovery on that. 

Representative HorrmMan. You mean the company did not get that 
back ? 

Mr. Laissy. No. 

Representative Horrman. Is that not sort of a one-way deal? You 
are taking care of the Indian all right, on that one; are you not? 

Mr. Lissy. That is in accordance with the terms of the contract. 

Representative Horrman. I say that takes care of the Indians there. 

Mr. Lippy. We think so. 

Representative Horrman. The company takes the risk ? 

Mr. Lissy. In that instance; yes. 

Representative Horrman. Then there was considerable questioning 
by Mr. Lanigan about the scaling. Both the Forest Service and the 
Indian Bureau use the same rule? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. But the Indian Bureau comes up with a 
10 percent greater volume, as I understood you, about that? 
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Mr. Lipsy. That is right; it is the way the rule is applied. 

Xepresentative Horrman. They all use the same figures, but they 
add up differently ? 

Mr. Linsy. That is right. We split a log in two and scale 2 logs 
instead of 1. That isthe way it works out. 

Representative Horrman. Then when you come to the end of the 
deal and you are figuring a price, you increase the price on stumpage 
so as to try to make about the same thing, whichever scale you use; 
is that not right? 

Mr. Lippy. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. Is anybody hurt by that? 

Mr. Lispey. We don’t think so. 

Representative Horrman. Going back to these contracts that they 
have been talking about here, the Senator especially, and the price, I 
note that the rate bid on the Quinault under the Ozette Railroad back 
in the beginning was $5, for example, on cedar. Lately it has been 
jumped to $14.30. 

Mr. Lispy. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. That is since McKay came in, is it not? 

Mr. Liesy. The latest increase has; yes. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. The rate has been increased. 

You do not suppose he had anything to do with that, do you? 

Mr. Lissy. Honestly, I doubt if he knew anything about it. 

Representative Horrman. He could 

Representative Cuuporr. Let him finish the answer. You asked 
him a question about McKay, and he tried to give you the answer. 

Representative Horrman. If I do not care, “why should you care? 
Why do you interrupt all the time. It is just too bad you cannot take 
over and ask my questions for me. 

Representative Cruporr. Would you read the answer, Mr. Reporter. 

Representative Horrman. Go back now. 

Representative Cuvporr. You may not like to have me hear it, but I 
think I am entitled to hear it. 

Representative Horrman. You certainly are. I bet you would get 
a lot of information if you listened. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am listening as carefully as I can, if 
you will let me, but you ask four questions at a time. 

(The record was read by the reporter.) 

Representative Horrman. Must have been some of you subordinates 
that put that into his ear. 

Mr. Lrssy. That is correct. The Assistant Secretary signs most 
of his papers. 

Representative Horrman. The Assistant Secretary ? 

Mr. Lippy. I believe so. 

Representative Horrman. Whoisthat? Parriott? 

Mr. Lissy. I cannot tell you. There are different ones that have 
signed different ones at different times. 

‘Representative HorrMan. Is it not your understanding that the 
heads of departments in Washington have little personal knowledge 
of what transpires in the various departments and that they of neces- 
sity'must depend upon the men in the field ? 

Mr. Lipsy. I think that is true. 
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Representative Horrman. Why, of course. So these sales we have 
been talking about were all made ‘under what contract? The Ozette 
Railway Co. one. That i is one? 

Mr. Lissy. That was back in 1923. 

Representative Horrman. That was back under Krug. Before his 
time even. And the Boulder Creek is the Wagar Lumber Co. Who 
was in office when that was made? 

Mr. Linsey. That was in 1950. 

Representative Horrman. Who was in office then? Who was the 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Lissy. I do not remember. 

Representative Horrman. Were you not in there? 

Mr. Lipsy. I was here, yes. There have been so many Secretaries I 
lose track of them. 

Representative Horrman. Then the next one. 

Mr. Lissy. That was also in 1950, 

Representative Horrman. The next one? 

Mr. Lissy. The Taholah and Boulder Creek were both in 1950. 
The Crane Creek was in 1952. 

Representative Horrman. The Crane Creek ? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. All three except the first one named on 
that sheet were made under Chapman, were they not? 

Mr. Lizzy. I believe so. 

Representative Horrman. And he undoubtedly relied, as does the 
present Secretary, on what the men in the field sent up to him in the 
way of information ? 

Mr. Liszy. I think that is correct. 

Representative Horrman. I notice here that on the Boulder aoe 
one, the price on cedar, for example, the original price, was $10.20 
Then it was raised to $36. 24, 

Mr. Lissy. There have been continuing increases all the way 
through. 

Representative Horrman. And as the market and demand for tim- 
ber has gone up you have tried to increase the price so as to give the 
Indian a fair price; have you not ? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Is there any reason why you should 
change that policy or do any differently ? 

Mr. Lrssy. I might say that we are undertaking annual neapEcaieel 
studies to determine whether or not our prices are correct, and we 
expect to continue to do that. 

Representative Horrman. Are you or anyone so far as you know in 
the Department trying to gouge the Indians? 

Mr. Lipsy. No. We are “working for the benefit of the Indians, 
we believe. 

Representative Horrman. You are associated with them all the 
time, are-you not / 

Mr. Ligsy. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You are in personal touch with them, and 
you know many of them personally ? 

Mr. Lipsy. I think I have a lot of good friends among them... 

Representative Horrman. And the Government. is way down there 
in Washington. 
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Mr. Lissy. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. Are you like most Americans; you favor 
the little fellow anyway if you get a chance? 

Mr. Lipsy. I think that is so. 

Representative Horrman. I guess that is characteristic of all of us. 

Mr. Laspy. I have been a little fellow myself for a long time. 

Representative Horrman. You are not too big yet, are you? 

Mr. Lispy. Not very. 

Representative Horrman. When it is all leveled out we are all little 
ones, are we not ¢ 

Mr. Lippy. I suppose so. 

Representative Horrman. Have there been complaints ? 

Mr. Linpy. No; there have not. 

Representative Horrman. Who was this individual who thought he 
wanted his 80 and some more 80’s sold at once? What is the name 
of that gentleman ? 

Mr. Lissy. That was not in the nature of a complaint. The one I 
mentioned a while ago, you mean ¢ 

Representative HorrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lissy. That was William Bryan, who lives here is Aberdeen. 

Representative Horrman. And he changed his mind ? 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. He wants to sell it and get all his money with- 
out having to wait for it, which is all right. I do not blame him. 

tepresentative Horrman. That isa common characteristic? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Unfortunately in his case you have an 
overall policy of trying to so handle the land as to continue to get 
what might be termed an annual crop ? 

Mr. Lissy. I know, I think under the new 

Representative HorrmMan. Sustained yield? 

Mr. Lippy. I think under the present policy we will go ahead and 
try to sell Bill’s property for him and get him his money. 

Representative Horrman. What are you going to do? Are you 
going to have a barren area then ? 

Mr. Lippy. I do not know what we are going to have when we get 
through. 

Representative Horrman. That is what you would have. 

Mr. Lissy. The Queets unit is going to be going out of the Indian 
ownership according to the present trends. 

Representative Horrman. Did the gentleman named Hartung have 
a complaint ? 

Mr. Liesy. Mr. Hartung never complained to me directly. I have 
read some of his comments in the press. 

Representative Horrman. To what effect? What is he complaining 
about ? 

Mr. Lissy. He seemed to be of the opinion that we were not getting 
sufficient money for the Indians for the timber sold. 

Representative HorrmMan. Shall the record note here at this point 
that the Senate committee went out, but they have left a very com- 
petent gentleman here, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Cospurn. I thank the Congressman. 

Representative Horrman. That is a true statement and maybe a 
little understatment. 

What was he complaining about? 
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Mr. Lipsy. He seemed to be of the opinion that we were not collect- 
ing sufficient money for the Indians for the timber sold. 

Representative Horrman. He wanted a higher price? 

Mr. Lipsy. That is right. 

Representative Horrman, Was that anything unusual? 

Mr. Lissy. No. Everybody wants more money. 

Representative Horrman. And did you have a complaint from 
Marie Scarborough ¢ 

Mr. Lissy. Yes. Mrs. Scarborough wanted all of it under contract 
in the Crane Creek unit. She wanted her entire allotment and it did 
not fit in with our plans, with our staggered settings. She was sick 
in the hospital and so we did cut a large block of her timber. 

Representative HorrmMan. Was she satisfied then ? 

Mr. Lippy. No; she was dissatisfied then. 

Representative Horrman. As I understand, under these contracts 
which were made previous to the time the present Secretary took 
office, you just cannot go in and sell all that timber; can you ? 

Mr. Lipsy. No. You mean the timber that is under contract ? 

Representative HorrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Liassy. No; it is under contract. It has to be handled in 
accordance with the terms of the contract. 

Representative Horrman. There was a Claud Wain. Did he com- 
plain? What was his complaint? 

Mr. Lipsy. Mr. Wain’s primary objection in his conversations with 
me was to the effect that we used the 1916 cruise to base these advance 
payments on and he thought we should have an up-to-date cruise of 
the allotments so that those advance payments which were based on 
a percentage of the appraised valuation would be substantially higher. 

Representative Horrman. And you agree with that insofar as it is 
practical, and you get money to do it. 

Mr. Lissy. It would have been desirable, but we just could not do 
it. If we were going to have to do that we would not have made the 
sale for a number of years. 

Representative Horrman. You did not have the money ? 

Congress fell down and did not give you enough money ? 

Mr. Lispy. Maybe we did not ask for it. 

Representative Horrman. You did not ask for it? 

Mr. Lresy. Not at that time. We knew there was no chance of 
getting it anyway. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Wain owns two 80-acre allotments 
and a divided one-third in another ? 

Mr. Lrssy. That is correct. 

Representative HorrmMan. And those were all under contract? 

Mr. Lipsy. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And he received something like twenty- 
six-thousand-five-hundred-and-some dollars? 

Mr. Lissy. I think his total payment in advance payment and for 
timber is around $30,000. 

Representative Horrman. You are going to get a reappraisal, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Lappy. Yes. 
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Representative Horrman. In fact, it was back as far as the summer 
of 1954? 

Mr. Liepy. It was under discussion at that time among the area 
foresters and myself. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, the companies do not want 
to pay any more for the timber when you come to these readjust- 
ments from time to time ? 

Mr. Lippy. No, they are unhappy about it. 

Representative Horrman. Decidedly so, I suppose. 

Mr. Lissy. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. What you are trying to do is to bring 
about a fair deal between the Indians, the company, and the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Lispy. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And you do not find it too easy. 

Mr. Liepy. That is also correct. 

Representative Horrman. The only way that you can get the money 
into the hands of these allottees is by a big sale, is that not it? 

Mr. Lippy. It is the only way that we can get the money into the 
hands of a large group of allottees at one time. If we were going to 
make small sales and continue to practice forest management some 
of the people would have to wait a long time for any income from their 
allotments. 

Representative Horrman. I want to thank you very, very much. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Libby. 

Representative Cuuporr (presiding). Senator Neuberger, do you 
have any further questions to ask Mr. Libby ? 

Senator Neupercer. No. I just wanted to say goodby to Senator 
Scott before he left. 

It might be one good idea, inasmuch as the question of fire hazard 
was raised, to have the staff ask the Bureau of Land Man: agement, 
the Forest Service, and the Indian Bureau to report on the number 
of fires and the total stumpage burned in connection with the logging 
operations on their land so that we will have some idea of whether 
smaller sales do actually increase the fire hazard and to what extent, 
and perhaps the staff could ask for that. 

Representative Horrman. And also, Mr. Chairman, if the staff will 
get the acreage held by the companies that have these contracts and 
the acreage held by these 80-acre allotments. I think it is obvious 
that if there are 100 people fussing around on the same territory the 
fire hazard is greater than where there is only one company. 

Senator Nreupercer. I am not as great an expert on forest fires as 
the gentleman from Michigan. I would just like to see the figure. 

Representative Horrman. Neither am I. 

Mr. Lispy. The actual size of the sale does not affect the fire haz- 
ard so much as the size of the slash area that is built up, regardless 
of the size of the sale. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Libby. 

Is Mr. Bruce Bishop here ? 

Representative Mack. Mr. Chairman, might I request to make my 
statement at this time ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, Congressman, you may. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL V. MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Representative Mack. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, | thank you for this opportunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee. I deplore, however, the arbitrary and unprecedented ruling 
of this committee which denies me, the Representative in Congress of 
this district, the right to sit with the committee and join its members 
in the questioning of witnesses. 

Usually, when congressional committees have visited this area, those 
committees have allowed the Congressman from the district and the 
United States Senators from the State to join with committee mem- 
bers in examining witnesses. Only a few years ago, the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs held hearings here, Senator 
Jackson, a Democrat, and I, a Republican, although neither of us were 
members of that committee, were invited to sit with the committee 
and participate in the questioning. Both Mr. Jackson and myself 
were allowed just as much time for questioning as were the regular 
members. 

The House Public Works Committee, of which I am a member, not 
infrequently, when in the field, has permitted Congressmen of the dis- 
trict where hearings were being held to particips ite in examining wit- 
nesses, although those Congressmen were not members of the com- 
mittee. 

It is as fundamental as the Bill of Rights in our Constitution that 
all freemen are entitled to a counsel and attorney of their own choos- 
ing to represent them wherever and whenever public policies are con- 
sidered that affect them. The people of this district, last November, 
by more than 32,000 majority, or almost a 2-to-1 vote, elected me as 
their Congressman, and therefore their chosen attorney and counsel. 
In, to an extent, gagging me, this committee to the same extent de- 
prives my constituents of my services, to which they are rightly 
entitled. 

I do not know had I been granted the privilege of asking questions 
that I would exercise that, but I wanted to be here to do so if necessary. 

While I do not like the “gag rule,” which your committee has im- 
posed upon me, I recognize that a congressional committee has broad 
powers in establishing its own rules of procedure and that, no matter 
how I may object to those rules, I must accept them and abide by them 
as gracefully as I can. 

Now, having made my protest to your rules of procedure, I proceed 
with what I consider other important matters. 

Admittedly, both private business and Government in the past 
have made many bad and grievous mistakes in forest industry poli- 
cies and practices. Both still are making mistakes. The correcting of 
these mistakes, improving the forest administration, forest manage- 
ment, and marketing practices, I understand, is the purpose of these 
hearings. The committee has a great responsibility and also great 
opportunities for service to the forest industr y and to the country. 

Bad as forest practices of the past sometimes have been, the en- 
couraging thing is that both Government and private business, at long 
last, have realized the necessity and wisdom of long-range planning 
and as a result conditions are improving. 
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In the late twenties, this community cut and shipped almost 114 
billion feet of lumber annually. This year, slightly less than 500 
million feet of logs were consumed by the industries of these 3 cities, 
or only about one-third the amount used in the late twenties. Yet, 
despite this 65 percent reduction in the log production and consump- 
tion of the area, the number of persons employed in the forest- 
products industries of our communities was slightly higher than at 
any time in the twenties. 

Both logging and milling processes have been vastly improved. 
The logger is bringing more of the trees out of the forest and the 
manufacturer has and is refining his processes to attain more useful 
and valuable products from the logs. The result is that 3 times as 
many people are being employed here to each 1,000 feet of timber 
harvested and at 3 or 4 times the hourly wages of the twenties. 

Our Federal Government, in my opinion, has too many agencies 
administrating our Federal forest lands. The last time I looked 
it up there were 12 or 14 of these agencies handling timber, each 
trying to do pretty much the same kind of a job. 

The reduction of these agencies by consolidations to one-half to 
one-fourth their present number would prevent overlapping work, 
duplicating effort, and interagency rivalry. Persons having forestry 
business with the Government would be jess confused. The Federal 
Treasury would save a good deal of money. 

Better inventories: The Federal Government owns several hundred 
billions of feet of growing timber valued at several billions of 
dollars. Yet, at the present time, it has no up-to-date, adequately 
cruised inventory in most regions of how much timber it actually 
owns. Without such inventories, it is impossible to properly base 
allowable cut of timber. 

If reliable timber cruise figures were available, the allowable annual 
cut in many sustained-yield areas could be substantially increased, 
thereby greatly expanding timber payrolls in some areas. If, for 
example, it were found the allowable cut in the Grays Harbor area 
could be increased by 1 million board-feet annually, it would permit 
the operation of 2 or 3 additional log-using industries here and add 
500 to 1,000 more employees to the industrial payrolls of these com- 
munities. 

Access roads: I am certain that this committee will discover from 
the testimony of many competent witnesses that there is a great 
inadequacy in the mileage of timber access roads available for the 
harvesting of trees in the he avily timbered sections of many western 
areas. It is important that overripe or bug-infested timber should 
be logged ahead of healthy trees in order to prevent it going to waste 
through rot, or due to death and drying out to become an increased 
fire hazard. If there were more miles of access forest roads in the 
right places, the job of harvesting the oldest and most overripe timber 
first could be better done, thus preventing the loss of such timber 
through decay and at the same time providing the younger trees more 
years to grow, and to become more valuable. 

The Federal holdings of timber are so vast that the fire risk to these 
holdings always is great, and to the end of lessening these fire risks 
more funds are needed for forest roads and trails as well as for ade- 
quate patrolling of the forests by airplanes and other methods. 
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Bug infestation is a serious problem to the Federal forests and for- 
esters, especially in the Gifford Pinchot National Forest of Lewis, 
Clark, Cowlitz, and Skamania Counties of this congressional district. 
The best way of combating the bug infestation is to get the beetle- 
infested trees out of the woods before the infestation spreads. To do 
this requires larger appropriations for the building of forest access 
roads, usually small and short ones, in the infested areas and also addi- 
tional funds to permit the Forest Service, by employing adequately 
trained personnel, to process more small tracts of bettle-infested tim- 
ber for sale. Forest Service officials tell me that each dollar spent in 
processing timber for sale in beetle-infested areas usually brings to the 
Government a return of about $10 for each dollar spent. When one 
considers that unless this beetle-infested timber is processed for sale 
soon and logged soon it will become, within a few years, a total loss, 
the spending of $1 to obtain $10 from a product that without prompt 
processing for sale soon will die and be a complete loss, then spending 
more money for forestry administration is simply just good business. 

Lastly, 1 advance what may be a new idea. I propose that your 
committee give consideration to the idea of having the Federal Gov- 
ernment set up a commission or agency that can borrow money to be 
used under the administration of present agencies, in carrying out a 
vastly expanded forestry program of building access roads, forest 
roads and trails, and to provide funds to carry out a vastly expanded 
forest protection and conservation program. The bonds oa could 


be paid off by setting aside a portion of all forest revenues for bond 
retirement. The suggested program, in many respects, would be 
similar to that proposed by President Eisenhower to finance his ex- 


panded highway program. 

Such a program would provide quickly the finances to accomplish 
quickly a forestry program that otherwise might be delayed for years. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Congressman Mack. I want 
to say for myself, as chairman of this committee, that we certainly 
appreciate your statement and the recommendations made therein. 
We realize that there are many problems and we have learned that in 
California, and in Oregon, and in Washington the problems are almost 
the same. I just want to make one comment for the record as to your 
charge that this committee has gagged you in refusing to allow you 
the right to ask questions along with the members of the committee. 
I want to say this to you: that it is not unprecedented that Members 
of Congress have not been allowed to ask questions. Every place that 
this subcommittee has gone there has been a Member of Congress 
sitting along with the committee. 

This committee started out in Redding, Calif., where Congressman 
Engle, a Democrat of California, appeared. He is chairman of the 
Interior Committee of the House, the full committee, and he was 
allowed to sit with the committee and was not allowed to ask any 
questions. 

We got into Oregon and both Congressman Ellsworth, Republican 
of Oregon, and Congresswoman Green of Oregon, Democrat, were 
allowed to sit with the committee, but were not allowed to ask questions. 

I understand you—and you must have—requested from the chair- 
man of the full committee, Mr. Dawson, the right to ask questions, 
because he sent me a memorandum that I was to rule that you were 
to have no right to ask questions, but you were free to sit with the 
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committee and we are granting you the same rights that Members of 
both parties have been gr: anted who have appeared with this com- 
mittee in its travels throughout the Pacific Northwest. 

Representative Mack. Relative to Mr. Dawson’s denial of the privi- 
lege, 1 wired him about 2 weeks ago and to my knowledge I have re- 

ceived no communication whatsoever from him. You m: iv have heard 
from him. 

Representative Cuuporr. He sent me a memo. 

Representative Mack. I have no reply. I am merely saying that 
other committees of the Congress set the precedent that the Congress 
men from the districts should be allowed to testify, whereas this com- 
mittee has established a rule denying to the Congressman of the dis- 
trict the right, not to testify, but to examine witnesses. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is the rule, Congressman Mack. 
There are many laws that are passed in Washington that I do not 
like, but I have to accept, and that I even vote against, but that is 
the way we operate, by a majority, and I am very sorry; and we cer- 
tainly feel you have given us some wonderful recommendations on 
the merits of these particular problems. 

Are there any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have one. 

You spoke about the different agencies. This area, as I understand 
it, has perhaps more timber than any other in the United States. 

Representative Mack. It is second to Mr. Ellsworth’s district. Mr. 
Ellsworth’s district has the most. This district is second. 

Representative Horrman. Have you any agency here, any office 
here, in Aberdeen ? 

Representative Mack. You mean Forest Service or Indian Service? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Representative Mack. No. 

Representative Horrman. Have you not ever had? 

Representative Macx. We had an Indian Agency in Hoquiam at 
one time. 

Representative Horrman. I thought you had one here once. 

Representative Mack. Hoquiam is the next community, only 4 
miles away. 

Representative Horrman. Is that there now? 

Representative Mack. Just very small. It has been moved up to 
Everett, in the vicinity of Everett. 

Representative Horrman. How far away is that ? 

Representative Mack. 150 miles or 160. 

Representative Horrman. Is that in the same timber area? 

Representative Mack. It would not be in this same area here; no. 

Representative Horrman. About this precedent. I understand 
you are on the 

Representative Mack. Public Works is my committee. 

Representative Horrman. Public Works? 

Representative Mack. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You have had experience there where 
Congressmen have come in and participated ? 

Representative Mack. We usually allow the Congressman from 
the district to sit in with the committee, or always do, to ask questions 
if he so desires. 
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Representative Horrman. We just have a different rule in this sub- 
committee. In the Fountain subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, of which Mr. Dawson is chairman, in the hearings 
with reference to the Chicago and Illinois distribution of school 
lunches, the chairman allow ed Mr. Murray, a C ongressman who was 
not on the committee at all anywhere, to come in and ask questions. 

Representative Mack. I think it is a common practice. 

Representative Horrman. It is not always the same. I realize the 
chairman of the committee can make any rules he wishes. That is all 
I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger wanted to ask you a 
question or two. 

Senator Neupercer. Again, Congressman, I feel compelled to state 
for the record in view of your comments and those of the gentleman 
from Michigan, that I feel that the chairman of the committee has 
followed the rule. I may not particularly agree with the rule, but 
he has followed it and he certainly has administered it in a nonpartisan 
fashion. I think the record should show that when we sat at Portland 
in the State of Oregon Senator Morse testified before the committee, 
as you did, but received no privilege to ask questions because he is not 
a member of the Interior Committee, which is sitting with the House 
Government Operations Subcommittee. 

However, isles Senator Morse is a Democrat and was denied the 


privileeg of sitting with the committee and asking questions, Senator 
Dworshak of Idaho, a Republican, did come over for 2 days and sit 
with the committee and because he is a member of the Interior Com- 
mittee received the privilege of asking questions just as extensively as 


he wished or as anybody else. 

I want the record to show that so that you and your constituents 
here can see that this has certainly been administered in a nonpartisan 
manner with no respect to political parties. 

I would like to ask you several questions, if I may. 

You mentioned the need for consolidating Government agencies 
which are active in the field of timber man: 1gement. 

Have you given any consideration as to how they should be consol- 
idated ? 

Representative Mack. I think that would require a great deal of 
study and possibly the appointment of a Commission something like 
the Clay Commission that the President had on highways and. give 
it the most careful study. 

Senator Neusercer. The Hoover Commission has made some recom- 
mendations for consolidating agencies. 

Representative Mack. I think so. 

Senator Nevupercer. How do you feel about those recommenda- 
tions ? 

Representative Mack. I have not read those closely, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. I just wondered what your opinion was on that. 

With respect to your proposal at the end about a separate corpora- 
tion to raise a bond issue to deal in timber man: agement, are you not 
somewhat afraid that it might run into the same objections that the 
Clay recommendations have with respect to highways? 
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Representative Mack. I still think that the Clay bonding plan was 
the best plan for financing highways. I believe it is sound and work- 
able. The Government has a resource here. You Senators, as well as 
I, know the difficulty in selling the need for appropriations for access 
roads, and getting out the bug-infested timber, to the various Appro- 
priations Committees of Congress. 

The 83d Congress, a Republican Congress, and the 84th Congress, 
this past year, have treated us better on forest appropriations than 
any of their predecessors, but still I think if we could build these high- 
ways now and tackle this bug-infestation problem quickly we would 
save the country millions and millions of dollars. 

Senator Nreupercer. I realize the idea has appeal. I just would 
remind you, though, that I think we have to be realistic. 

The Clay report was voted down in the Senate. 

I am trying to recollect now, and I will not say this is exactly cor- 
rect, but it was voted down in the Senate, I believe, 61 to 30, with 
Members of both parties voting quite decisively against it, as you can 
see by the size of that vote. 

One of the major objections was the fact that for each dollar spent 
on roads an additional 55 cents would go in interest to the bank. 

The only reason I mention that is that I would hate to see all of us 
who are interested in timber management, you as well as I, advocate 
something against which such overwhelming majority opinion was 
expressed in the Senate, which certainly would have to ratify it if it 
was going to become law. 

I just mention that to you to call your attention to the problems 
involved. 

Representative Mack. Of course, the highway problem in the Sen- 
ate was much involved by the Gore bill and other suggestions, and 
I think that was one of the reasons for the defeat of the highway pro- 
posal in the Senate. 

In the House it was largely a political row between the Republicans 
and Democrats, and politics killed it. 

You speak of interest. Whether we finance the program by borrow- 
ing money or allowing the timber to go to waste, it is going to be paid 
for anyway by the people. A man who buys a truck and has to pay 
more money in taxes, which was one proposal to finance the program, 
he is paying the interest just as he would if the Government borrows it 
and he had to pay it through the Government. 

Senator Neupercer. I wonder about the best way of doing it. 

I just wonder if creating another agency is the correct way to do it. 

My own personal feeling is that our various Federal agencies have 
a very high type of personnel, well trained, conscientious, and sincere. 
My own personal opinion is the best way is to expand their funds. 

Representative Mack. I just think there are too many conflicts and 
overlapping agencies in the Federal Government in the administration 
of the timber to give efficient management and to give less costly 
management. 

Senator Neupercer. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 
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(The following was submitted for inclusion in the record :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 28, 1956. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Cosurn, 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR BILL: I appreciate your drawing to my attention the request of Repre- 
sentative Hoffman to add to the transcript of the joint congressional hearings on 
timber policy an editorial attack upon me by the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

I have no objection to the inclusion of the editorial, accompanied by this 
letter, in the record. Comparison with the actual discussion at the Aberdeen 
hearings in Aberdeen on November 28 will show how my statement is torn out 
of context and misquoted by the Post-Intelligencer. Mr. Hoffman’s insertion 
of the editorial in the record will serve to illustrate the manner in which he has 
sought only to use these important hearings as a platform for partisan political 
purposes, without regard to the actual subject matter of the committee’s study 
and its serious significance for the region concerned. 

Sincerely, 
RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1956. 
Mr. WILLIAM CoBuRN, 
Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Copurn: Have been advised that you are the member of the staff 
to whom matters for inclusion in the record should be sent. 

Herewith find an editorial dated Friday, December 2, 1955, from the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. Kindly acknowledge receipt, so that I may know that you 
have received this, and that it will be included under the permission heretofore 
granted. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE E. HorrMaNn. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, December 2, 1955] 
QUEER BUSINESS 


While we recognize that a congressional committee has broad powers in estab- 
lishing procedure, it is difficult to understand the “gag rule” imposed upon Rep- 
resentative Russell V. Mack, Republican, of this State, during the investiga- 
tion of Federal timber policies at Aberdeen this week. 

Considering the fact that Congressman Mack is experienced in forestry mat- 
ters, and considering also the quality of some of the questioning at Aberdeen, 
the gagging of this able lawmaker becomes doubly puzzling. 

As a sample of the quality of some of the questioning we refer you to that 
point in the hearings wherein Senator Richard Neuberger, Democrat of Oregon, 
was quizzing L. J. Forest, manager of the land department of Rayonier, Inc., 
large manufacturers of woodpulp. 

After doing his best to explain to the ex-author and ex-correspondent for the 
New York Times (meaning Dick Neuberger) the facts of l'fe about forestry and 
logging for woodpulp manufacture, Mr. Forest received this comment from the 
Oregon Senator: 

“Well, it seems from this that the smaller operators simply can’t compete. 
Maybe it’s due to the economic system we have. I don’t know. We worry about 
the Indians, but we must also worry about the whole social and economic setup 
involved.” 

Sometime, perhaps, Neuberger may take occasion to explain a bit more fully 
as to this “worry” about the social and economic system in America, and just 
how he would propose to change it. 
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But perhaps the most refreshing comment in this passage is Mr. Neuberger’s 
confession ; “I don’t know.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Mack, sitting on the sidelines, abiding by the gag 
rule, did know a good deal about the subjects under discussion. He could have 
asked a number of intelligent questions, far more intelligent, certainly, than 
any visible in the proceedings to date. As a matter of fact, Mr. Neuberger’s ques 
tions showed an appalling ignorance, considering his elected station and the fact 
that for years he has undertaken to interpret this region to eastern magazines 
and newspapers. 

And Representative Mack, too, has come up with a new idea which is worth 
consideration. He proposes that the Federal Government set up a commis- 
sion or agency that could borrow money to be used under the administration 
of present agencies—to carry out a vastly expanded forestry and conservation 
program. The bonds issued could be paid off, he believes, by setting aside a 
portion of all forest revenues for bond retirement. 

The idea is similar to that proposed by President Eisenhower to finance an 
expanded highway program and is at least worth study. 

What is the exact purpose of this series of hearings? Why is Representative 
Mack not permitted to question the witnesses and submit his suggestions, while 
the neophyte Senator from our neighboring State is allowed to pepper the record 
with queries which are either pure politics or the result of an astonishing 
immaturity ? 

Mr. Bishop, I want to just remind you that we do have a 15- 
minute time limit on all witnesses, which I am going to have to 
enforce very strictly. We have a number of witnesses and we have to 
get under way to Seattle and be there tomorrow morning. 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE A. BISHOP, INTERNATIONAL WOODWORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA (CIO), PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Bisnor. I do not think it will take quite the allotted time, Mr. 
Chudoff. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you identify yourself for the rec- 
ord please, and then proceed ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Gentlemen it is a great privilege to come before this 
committee today to present further views of the International Wood- 
workers of America, CIO. I am Bruce A. Bishop editor of the In- 
ternational Woodworker, and am appearing here today as the per- 
sonal representative of Mr. A. F. Hartung international president of 
the IWA-CIO, to present the position of our union on Indian timber 
sales policies. 

In our investigation of the problems connected with the disposi- 
tion of Indian timber, we are primarily disturbed by two things. 

One the price Indian owners are receiving for their timber, and two, 
the way in which these sales have been made and the resulting monop- 
olization of them by a few operators. 

Prices received by Indian owners are far below what the average 
market price has been and is. 

Indian allottees are receiving from $4.47 for hemlock to $10.85 for 
Douglas-fir when other sales outside the administration of the Indian 
Bureau are bringing $18 to $31 for hemlock and as high as $61 for 
Douglas-fir. 

As a matter of fact on the same day, June 18, 1952, that the giant 
35,000-acre Crane Creek sale was made to the Rayonier Corp. with 
hemlock going for $6.40, two sales at Montesano brought $18 and $20 
for the same species. 

On October 6, 1955, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. paid $61 for 
Douglas-fir in a purchase made at Kelso Wash. 
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Not only do we question the prices the Indians are getting for their 
timber, but we wonder at the way in which this resource is sold. The 
sales made in this area are of such a size as to prohibit the effective bid 
of a small or medium operator. 

The Taholah unit consisted of over 30,000 acres of merchantable 
timber. The Crane Creek unit consisted of 35,000 acres. 

We submit, gentlemen, that sales of this size are tailored for only 
one class of operators. Couple size of sale with price of timber and 
you have the buyer of that timber in the admirable position of being 
able to control the lumber industry in the area. He can stock vile 
this unlogged timber until some time in the future and alent to 
buy up other Federal and private timber at prices that freeze out the 
small and medium operator. By balancing off the low-cost logs 
against the high-cost logs he can effectively dictate the terms on which 
other operators must do business. 

In this connection, it is notable that within the past 6 years 18 in- 
dependent loggers in the Grays Harbor area, have had to go elsewhere 
to find a log supply, or clos up shop altogether. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good. The Indians have 
been relieved of their timber at outrageous prices and some lumber 
firms have created a monopoly for themselves by taking advantage of 
the situation. 

The sales contracts call for an adjustment in prices at specified inter- 
vals, yet the terrific price lag continues. 

It is an open secret in this area that the Indian not only gets 
skinned on his price, but that he gets shorted on his scale as well. One 
instance of this was the case of the truck driver who saw one load he 
was hauling shrink from over 9,000 feet to less than 6,000, between 
the scale taken at the landing and the check scale taken for the pur- 
pose of figuring the Indian owner’s income from that load. 

As an example of the prices being paid for timber outside of the 
Indian reservations, I wish to refer the committee to a booklet put 
out by the Washington State Commissioner of Public Lands, Mr. 
Otto A. Case, which lists public-auction sales held on October 4, 
1955, for the entire State. I will leave this booklet with the com- 
mittee. 

Contained in this booklet is a listing of timber sales in areas adjacent 
to this one, which shows the minimum acceptable bids for timber far 
in excess of the prices the Indians are receiving for theirs. 

I refer the committee specifically to the following in this book- 
let: 

Clallam County sale, page 7, application No. 23850. 

That timber lies in section 36, township 31, containing 80 acres. 
The lowest acceptable bid will be $33 per thousand for Douglas-fir, 
$28 per thousand for spruce, $26 per thousand for cedar, and $14.50 
per thousand for hemlock and white fir. 

On page 8, application No. 23851, timber lying also in section 36, 
township 31, _ the lowest acceptable bid will be $33 per thousand of 
Douglas-fir, $30 per thousand for spruce, $25 per thousand for cedar, 
and $14.50 per thousand for hemlock and white fir. 

In Cowlitz County sale on page 14, application No. 23651, timber 
in section 12, township 9, the lowest acceptable bid will be $46.10 per 
thousand for Douglas-fir, $19.50 per thousand for cedar, and $17.90 
per thousand for hemlock. 
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There are also others listed in the book. 

I want to point out to the committee that the above sales are all 
small, being in the neighborhood of 80 acres and that the timber sold 
brought well over 100 percent more, in terms of price, than does com- 
parable Indian timber. 

We believe that the Indian Bureau needs more personnel to ade 
quately police timber sales contracts and that a general pay increase 
to encourage more men of ability and integrity to take positions with 
the Bureau would be in order. The Government could recapture 
the additional cost of an increase in personnel and higher pay by 
realizing more of a return on the Indian timber and thereby increasing 
the size of the administrative fee charged. 

We believe that the Government must find an answer to these prob- 
lems of low prices for Indian timber or face the probability of a suit 
to recover the difference between what these people have received and 
a reasonable price. It is our understanding that the Menominee 
Tribe in the State of Wisconsin did just that, in a suit against the 
Indian Bureau. 

We are, of course, vitally interested in the handling of Indian tim- 
ber sales, because our membership is directly concerned with the 
logging and manufacture of this resource. Anything that affects the 
lumber industry, as does the policy of the Federal Government with 
reference to timber sales, is of the utmost importance to us. 

Some suggestions that we believe would help to solve this problem 
include the building of access roads into both Federal and Indian tim- 
ber and the reduction of the size of sales tracts. 

Access roads into this timber would serve a variety of purposes. 
Among them being fire prevention, timely logging of ripe timber so as 
to prevent waste from blowdown and rot and would also enable the 
independent operator to bid on the smaller tracts made possible, thus 
doing away with the Department nurtured monopoly presently in 
existence. 

With access roads it would be possible to sell the timber in smaller 
tracts, because no operator would have to build more than a spur road 
to get to his tract. 

We cannot see that this would do damage to a sustained-yield pro- 
gram or good forest management but, on the contrary, believe that if 
would contribute to it. 

We believe that the answer to some of the specific problems of the 
Indians would be the encouragement, on the part of the Indian Bu 
reau, to hire check scalers with the authority to scale log loads and 
under the direction of the tribal owners. 

We further believe that the Indians, whose timber has already been 
logged at the ridiculous prices currently being paid, should be paid 
the difference between what they have received and what the market 
would have brought. It would seem that the corporations who reaped 
the benefits from this windfall would be the logical ones to pay this 
difference, too. Otherwise, through court action on the Indians’ part, 
it is quite possible that the taxpayers will have to do so. It would 
seem, in view of this, that competent attorneys could convince a court 
that such unfair contracts could be rewritten. 

We are hopeful that this committee will recommend to the Congress 
a solution to the problem of timber sales and are confident that they 
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have obtained suflicient information upon which to make such a 
recommendation. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear here today. 

Represent itive Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Copurn. Just one or two. 

The only objection that has apparently been recorded here by the 
Indian Bureau witness is that small sales increase the fire hazard. 

What do you think about that ! 

Mr. Bisuor. If the timber were cut in small tracts in a large area 
without any reference to an overall program of harvest, I can see 
where it would contribute to it. However, if you cut one 80-acre tract 
and then separate it by standing timber and cut another, personally I 

cannot see that there would be any more danger from fire there than 
there would be if you cut 160 acres by standing timber and then cut 
another 160-acre tract. That is merely an opinion. 

Mr. Copurn. You are familiar with the operations of the Bureau 
of Land Management in their small-sales program ¢ 

Mr. Bisnop. Not too much; no. 

Mr. Copurn. What do you consider a small sale in terms of board- 
feet / 

Mr. Brsnor. I would say with reference to the Indian timber a small 
sale would have to be, I should imagine, around 80 acres. I think that 
would be the smallest you could get down to. In fact, that itself might 
be too small because of the administrative obstacles. 

Mr. Copurn. What about in terms of board-feet ? 

Mr. BisHor. There again I would just be guessing. The timber on 
the land presently under discussion consists of 3 or 4 different species 
and I really do not know what the average per acre would be. 

Mr. Copurn. Let me clarify it perhaps a little bit. 

These sales have been running what? A half billion board-feet, 
around there ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. In your statement you say that those are too large. 

Mr. Bisuor. That is right. 

Mr. Conurn. How much less would you consider to be reasonable ? 

Mr. Bisuop. I know there are sales going out of 20 million feet and 
I would say that that would be a small sale or medium size sale that 
probably could be handled. 

Mr. Cosurn. Twenty million board-feet ? 

Mr. Bisuop. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Would you say anything above that would be a large 

sale, or would you want to put it between 20 and 30 million? 

Mr. Bisuop. Twenty and fifty or even twenty and a hundred pos- 
sibly. 

Mr. Copurn. For this type timber under these circumstances? 

Again I would have to know your footage on an 80-acre tract and 
that is why it is easier for me to say it in terms of acres. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you favor the current Indian Bureau policy that 
has been announced on fee patents, that wherever possible they will 
encourage the issuance of fee patents? 

Mr. Bisnor. That is one place where I certainly sympathize with the 
people in the Indian Bureau. I think they have a terrific headache in 
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the operation ot this. If they are QoIng to havea sustained \ ield pro 
eram and then have to cut it up in individual allotments they are going 
to have to either do one or the other: it seems to me. 

Mr. Copurn. You mean individual patents ? 

Mr. Bisnop. Individual fee patents ; that is right. If the Indians 


lesire to get their income, what they have in that property out, then 
it seems that a sustained-yield program is not going to be practic able. 
They just are not going to be able todo both. It is going to have to be a 


choice between the two, and while I think that an overall program of 
sustained yield is the best for the community and the State, it may be 
that the Indian Bureau is in a position legally where they cannot do 
that. I donot know. I am not an attorney. 

Mr. Cosurn. As I get it, the gist of your testimony on that point is 
that the situation should remain as it is except that the Indian Bureau 

should try to put up smaller sales for a shorter length of time in order 
to aid competition and to build access roads; is that correct 4 

Mr. Bisnor. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. Just one more question and then I will stop. 

As to these Menominee tribal cases, in those cases the recovery was 
against the Government, rather than against the Operators ; Was it 
not ¢ 

Mr. BisHorp. That is my understanding. I may be incorrect on 
that. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all I have. 

Re spresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Lanican. I just wondered if vou have any possible suggestion, 
because none oecurs to me, as to how the companies that got the timber 
at the contract price can be required to pay more. 

Mr. Bisyop. That again is a legal question, Mr. Lanigan, and I 
frankly do not-know. 1 think the question is there and whether or not 
the Indian would have any recourse is a question in my mind. 

Then there is always the question that the firms involved may have 
gone into it in good faith at a time when timber would have brought 
no price above that. 

Certainly in 1923 I think that might have been argued, but there is 
an injustice now. They certainly should receive more money for 
their timber than they are getting at present and some way should 
be found to do it. I think that possibly it could be worked out without 
having to resort to the courts. 

Mr. Laniean. There is one problem that the Indian office people 
have said they have that makes it a little difficult for them to make 
these smaller sales and that is the pattern on the reservation where 
there are these 2,400 80-acre tracts, and they feel that in order 
to get some money to a large number of Indians at one time they 
have to make a big sale and get sort of an advance payment. 

Does your organization have any suggestion as to how to meet that 
type of a demand and still have a program of small sales ? 

Mr. Bisuopr. I think before you could do anything like selling it on 
the basis of small sales you would have to hi - access into it, so tha 
it would be available to be sold from the individual allotments 
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Mr. Lanican. You feel it would not be proper to cut from the base 
of the forest but that they should run the roads in 

Mr. Bisuop. So they could be cut from all areas, if you are going to 
do that. 

ate ques stion, it seems to me, is between a sustained-yield program 
and individual Indian allottees, and they are not exactly working 
toge the ‘on it. 

Mr. Lanican. If a road system were put in as you advocate would 


that also contribute to better management and better fire protection / 
Mr. Brsuor. Defi itely. | eee — logging roads would have 

prevented acres and acres of timber from burning, if we just had 

logging road in | area to stop a iire at its stage of growth. They 


would be available. They would be there in case you wat ted to run 
fire equipment in. 


Mr. Lantaan. Thatisall I have. 

Representative Ciuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions / 

Represel l for MAN Ye 

(re youatil n yourself? Do you haul timber / 

Mr. Bisuor. No: I work for the International Woodworkers of 
Amer! CIO 

Ren ntat wan. A lwo cid nel | here? 

Mr. Bisuopr. } le in Portland. Tha ved in the Pacitic Nerth- 
we llof my] 

Represent liorrman. Are you familiar. with the timber in 

try ¢ 

Mr. Bisstor. Fairly well, ves. 

Representative Hor-aran. You mentioned:a seale difference. You 
said a scale was what were t! ose figures you liad ¢ Ten million when 
if was on the truek ? 

Mr. Brisnor. No, hardly 10 million on the truck, Mr. Hotiman. It 
would be.9,000 board-feet, ] be lieve. 

Representative Horrman. Ten thousand board-feet. 

Mr. Bisuor. Nine thousand board-feet. 

Representative Horrman. And that shrunk to how many board- 
feet ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Less than 6,000. 


¥ 


Representative Horrman. When they got around to where they 
were scaling it to be paid for ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Yes. 

Representative Horrman.' You could not figure that out, why that 
shrinkage ? 

Do you think some fell off, or the trucker burned some of: it, or 
what do you think happened? What made the difference? Or did 
they give him a crooked scale? 

Mr. Bishop. I would say it. was a crooked scale. I was not there. 
I did not scale it myself. 

Representative Horrman. Where is Mr. Hartung?: You are read- 
ing his statement. 

Mr. Bisnor. No; I have done a great deal of independent work on 
this, too, Congressman. 

Representative Horrman. I thought he was going to testify. 

Mr. Bisnor. He happens to be on “his way to Washington to attend 
a CIO board meeting. 
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Representative Horrman. The CIO has $25 million in the treas- 
ury, has it not ? 

Mr. Bisnopr. I wish they did. 

Representative Horrman. I understand you have. The headquar 
ters is over in Michigan, you know. 

Mr. Bisuop. That is not the headquarters. 

Representative HorrmMan. ‘That is where the money is. 

Mr. Bisnor. And we do not have the $25 million. The headquar- 
ers is in Washington, D. C., and if we had $25 million in our po- 
litical action fund, we would be tickled to death. 

Representative Horrman. You had for the strike fund. You raised 
the dues from $2 to $5 a month / 

Mr. Brsuop. May I answer the question ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you should let him answer instead 
of telling the witness what you want to. 

Mr. Bisnor. The PAC fund and the strike fund of the Inter- 
national Union of Automobile Workers are two different things. 

Representative Horrman. How much to you have in each? 

Mr. Bisuop. I do not have any idea, because I do not have anything 
to do with keeping the records of that account, but I am sure there 
are people who could tell you. I just published an extra thousand 
editions of my paper myself as a requirement of the Taft-Hartley Act 
showing our financial condition. 

Representative Horrman. Let me ask you the questions and you 
answer the questions then. 

My point was this: You complain, do you not, about the low price 
that the Indians are getting for this timber ? 

Mr. Bisnopr. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And that is fixed by the bids that are 
received ; is it not ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Well, there was one bid received for the whole Crane 
Creek unit. 

Representative Horrman. You mean nobody else wanted it ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Evidently not. It is a unit consisting of 35,000 acres 
set up to sell on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. If you have not got the 
money to put a downpayment on 35,000 acres you cannot hope to bid 
on it. 

Representative Horrman. That is right, but the unions have plenty 
of money, that is, they have several million in the treasury— 

Mr. BisHor. We are not in the logging business. 

Representative Horrman. You just want to tell the loggers how to 
run their business and what wages to pay ? . 

_ Mr. Bisuor. I think we have established our right to have a voice 
in it. 

Representative Horrman. Certainly you have. I am not finding 
any fault. 

Mr. Bisuop. I just wanted to be clear. It sounded as if you might 
be. 

Representative Horrman. No. What I am trying to find out is, if 
the big companies are not paying what they ought to pay in the way 
of wages and they are not paying what they ought to pay for timber, 
with the unions having plenty of money, why do they not go into busi- 
ness and give us a demonstration of how it ought to be run? 
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Mr. Bisuor. Again we are in the business of representing people 
working in an industry, not in the lumber business, as such. 

Representative Horrman. However, you complain. 

Mr. Bisuor. I think we have a right to complain. We are citizens 
of the country. We have not been disenfranchised because we belong 
tothe IWA; not yet, anyway. 

Representative Horrman. That is right. You just say if I do not 
belong I cannot work. 

Mr. Bisnor. No, I do not know that exists. 

Representative Horrman. I have to join the union where you have 
a closed shop, or union shop. I have to pay your union before I can 
go to work in the industry ; do I not? 

Mr. Bisnor. No, you do not; not under union shop, and you know 
better than that. It is 30, 60, to 90 days after you go to work before 
you join. 

Representative Horrman. Thirty days before I have to pay them 

Mr. Bisuor. And the majority of the workers in that plant vote for 
that contract demand. Itis majority rule strictly. 

Representative Horrman. Then I have to pay the monthly dues of 
your organization that your officers assess. 

Mr. Bisnor. You have to pay taxes, too. 

Representative HorrMan. Certainly. 

Getting back to this scale where you have so much piled on the 
truck and you thought it must be a crooked scale, did you know that 
scale that the driver got was for everything on his truck? 

Mr. Brsvor. I would im agine so, yes. 

Representative Horrman. The other scale was the scale of the 
good timber when it was scaled. You did not know about that ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Yes; I did. I did not know that they took one-third 
of the load for so-called waste, and particularly with hemlock, where 
a lot of it is used for pulp and is selling for as high as $125 a ton. 

Representative Horrman. What you were doing was citing one 
instance ? 

Mr. BisHop. That is just one. I cannot cite others, but I know of 
others being in existence. 

Representative Horrman. You do not have any personal knowledge 
of this particular instance yourself? 

Mr. BisHor. No; I was not there. 

Representative Horrman. You are telling what somebody told you? 

Mr. Bisnor. That is right; it is hearsay. 

Representative Horrman. And you just assumed—— 

Mr. Bisnop. I think it is pretty well grounded. If you care to 
eXamine it and go out and make a personal investigation vourself, I 
think it will be backed up too. 

Representative Horrman. Would you not think that someone would 
really do something about it if they cut a scale from 10,000 feet to 
6,000 feet ? 

Mr. Bisnor. I would think so, but evidently they have not. 

Representative Horrman. Did your truckdriver tell the owner of 
the timber that he was being cheated out of 4,000 feet ? 

Mr. BisHor. He was not my truckdriver. 

Representative Horrman. The truckdriver. 
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Mr. Bisnor. If it had been me I would have objected and I would 
probably have got canned, but this fellow had more respect for lus job. 
~ Representative Horrman. Canned? 

Mr. Bisnor. Fired. 

Representative HorrmMan. He cannot fire you without the consent of 
the union, can he? 

Mr. BisHorp. I do not know whether it was a union operation or not, 
Congressman. 

Representative HorrmMan. If it was 

Mr. Bisnor. I was not prepared to argue the advantages of the [WA 
here today. I can, if you would like to do it. 

Representative Horrman. No; but when you come in and in effect 
charge whoever made the scale with cheating a fellow out of 4,000 
feet when there were only 10,000 to beein with, I think you ought to 
know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Bisuor. Anybody that has grown up in the Pacific Northwest 
is aware of steals and cheating in the timber business. It has been 
a tradition out here. Anybody who grew up here is well aware of the 
steals that have gone on in the timber business. 

Representative Horrman. Steals? 

Mr. Brsnorp. That is right. 

Representative HorrmMan. You mean it is the policy of the compan- 
ies to cheat the purchaser ? 

Mr. Bisuor. It has been going on for years, since long before I was 
born, and since even before you were born, I think. 

Representative Horrman. That was back in 1875, brother. 

Mr. Bisuor. I know it is a long time ago. 

Representative Horrman. There was not a lot of logging then. If 
you know about that, that is widespread, is it ? 

Mr. BisHor. At one time it was. I do not think it is nearly as wide- 
spread today. 

Representative Horrman. If there is so much of that cheating and 
the Indians are being cheated that way, how come you do not go to the 
prosecuting authorities and have somebody jugged ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. That is a question of law again. You are an attorney, 
or I think you are anyway. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. And if somebody cheats me I make 
a holler right away. I would. 

Mr. BisHor. Oftentimes a holler does not do much. 

Representative Horrman. Oh, I never found it that way. 

Mr. Bisnor. You are very fortunate. 

Representative Horrman. I think I am no more fortunate than the 
average citizen in my district. You do not believe in monopoly ? 

Mr. Bisnor. No; in this particular instance and in most others. 

Representative Horrman. How about labor unions? Monopoly of 
who shall have the jobs. 

Mr. Bisnor. We do not have such a monopoly. That is purely a 
figment of other people’s imagination. A union is formed by the 
majority of people working on a job or in an industry and they run it. 

Representative Horrman. And that majority says that no one can 
work there unless he joins the union shop or comes in under the union- 
shop agreement. 
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Mr. Bisnor. Not always. There are contracts where they do not 
have the union shop. 

Representative Horrman. I know you have some, but the overall 
policy is to make them come in, is it not? 

Mr. Bisuor. Well, yes, after they have worked on the job 30 or 60 
days. 

Representative HorrmMan. With regard to these sales that you were 
complaining about and the price, they were all under these long-time 
big area contracts, were they not? 

Mr. Bisnor. What areas are you talking about? 

Representative Horrman. I say as to those sales where the prices are 
low that you have been complaining about, those sales were made 
under contracts that were negotiated some time ago? 

Mr. Bisnor. That is my understanding; yes. 

Representativey Horrman. Before 1954, all of them ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Within the last 5 years, 3 or 4 of them. 

Representative Horrman. Did you ever make a complaint then to 
any public official about those contracts being unjust? 

Mr. Bisuor. I think we have. I was not in the position I have now 
at that time. 

Representative Horrman. I say, did you ever make a complaint to 
any public official about those contracts ? 

Mr. Bisnor. I personally did not, no, because I was not in the 
position I am now. 

Representative Horrman. Did your organiaztion as an organiza- 
tion make a complaint? 

Mr. Bisror. Not that [ recall. They may have. They may well 
have, but I do not recall it. 

Representative Horrman. So this is what might be termed the first 
official complaint that you ever made, is it ? 

Mr. Brsuor. The first one I have personally made; yes. 

Representative Horrman. Just what is Mr. Hartung’s interest in 
this? 

Mr. Bisnor. As I said in my statement, our interest-—— 

Representative Horrman. His personal interest. His wife has an 
allotment, has she not? 

Mr. Bisuor. That is right. If you are inferring that that is the 
only reason for his interest-——— 

Representative Horrman. No, no, no. I think he, like other in- 
dividuals, has an interest in the public welfare. You know the whole 
story. And he also has two brothers-in-law who have allotments has 
he not? 

Mr. Bisuor. That is true. 

Representative Horrman. What he wanted, naturally, as you and 
I might want, was more money for the timber and he wanted it then? 

Mr. Bisuor. No; I do not think that. 

Representative Horraan. Do you believe in the sustained 

Mr. Bisuor. Absolutely. In fact we were one of the early groups 
to fight for it. 

Representative Horrman. That means continued employment and 
continued timber products for everybody over the years. 
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Mr. Bisuor. That is why I mentioned this problem of conflict of 
interest between sustained yield and small allotments, if you recall. 

Representative Horrman. And when they sell it in small allotments 
there cannot be a sustained yield, can there? 

Mr. Bisuor. That is correct, as I understand it. 

Representative Horrman. How do you justify your advocacy of 
small allotments and your support of a sustained yield at the same 
time ! 

Mr. Bisuor. It appears to be the only way that the Indian groups 
will get their earnings or their value out of the timber. 

Representative HorrMan. So to give the present g group of Indians 
what they are entitled to in your opinion you would abandon your 
sustained yield policy in those instances? 

Mr. BisHor. That might be the only answer. It might be that you 
could maintain a sustained yield. 

Representative Horrman. You cannot have both, can you? 

Mr. Bisuop. It looks that way at the moment. 

Representative Horrman. That is your best judgment ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Best judgment right now; yes. 

Representative Horrman. I want to thank you for giving us the 
information. 

That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes; I have lor2,Mr. Chairman. 

Is it not true, Mr. Bishop, that your statement about the small allot- 
ments and the necessity under that of abandoning the sustained yield 
was approximately the same as that given by Mr. Libby, the forester 
of the Indian Bureau, earlier this morning ? 

Mr. Bisnor. That istrue. In fact I was made aware of that by peo- 
ple from the Indian Bureau and by my own examination, 

Senator Neupercer. Does Mr. Libby have any personal allotments 
on the Quinault that you know of ? 

Mr. Brsnor. Not tomy knowledge, he does not. 

Senator Nrusercer. Do you think that he is motivated by selfish 
ness in that proposal ? 

Mr. Bisuor. No,I donot think so. I definitely do not. 

Senator Neupercer. I do not either. I also would like to say as a 
member of the committee I think you, who are not an active logger, 
have quite as much right to come here and present views as do the 
attorneys who represent the large lumber companies and who have 
testified before our committee earlier who are not loggers, to my knowl- 
edge are not experienced in the woods, and have been received with the 
utmost courtesy by all members of the committee. I would just like to 
say that that requirement has not been stipulated of the attorneys 
who come here representing many lumber companies, and properly so. 
They should be allowed to come here just as you should. 

Representative Horrman. If you are trying to intimate that I am 
objecting to his coming: here you are just clear off base again. I am 
very gil: ad he came. I never objected to anybody coming. 
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Senator Nreupercrer. You made the point that he was not experienced 
in the woods and that point was not made of many attorneys who have 
been here and who, I believe, are also not experienced in the woods. 

Representative Horrman. He was talking about prices, and he was 
speaking here, as I understood him in the beginning, in behalf of Mr. 
Hartung. That is all there was to it. 

You just want to make another campaign speech in here trying to 
put me in some sort of a hole. It does not do you any good. You 
cannot influence any voters in my district, I do not believe, and if you 
are talking for local consumption. God help you on your way. I am 
glad to be of assistance. 

Senator NeuBercer. I am not trying to put you in a hole. 

Representative CHuporF. I think your point of order is well taken, 
and I would suggest the gentleman standing in the back of the room, 
Mr. Ewing, have a little respect for this committee, and if he wants 
to have a meeting with those three gentlemen, take them outside. 

Representative Horrman. What are you talking about? There 
are a dozen standing up there. 

Representative CHuporr. I do not have to have your permission to 
talk to Mr. Ewing. He has been disrespectful to the committee in 
all places—Portland and here—and is having a meeting in the back 
of the room. He can take those men outside. 

tepresentative HorrMan. There are 10 individuals standing up in 
the back of the room, and you single him out. That is a petty, 
cowardly way of talking to a man. 

Representative CuupDorFr. He is talking to four men back there and 
I do not like it, and I do not care whether you like it or not. 

Representative Horrman. You do not like anybody who does not 
agree with what you are trying to do. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Ewing, take those men outside. 

Representative Horrman. You stay in just as long as you want to. 
Let them try to throw you out. 

Representative CHuporr. I am going to maintain some order in 
this meeting, Mr. Hoffman, whether you like it or not. 

Representative Horrman. If you would get in order yourself once 
that would be something we have not witnessed yet. 

All right; with apologies, Senator, to you. 

Senator Neusercer. I do think, though, we can have some order 
and it is not only Mr. Ewing. There are a great many people who 
have been carrying on an undertone of conversation. This is the first 
place we have had this in all the places we have had meetings, and I 
think the committee and the witnesses with the great problem that is 
at stake here are entitled to have order here at Aberdeen. 

I just wanted to ask you several questions if I may, Mr. Bishop. 

Do you believe that a program can be worked out here on the 
Quinault Reservation—this is somewhat similar to the question I 
asked Mr. Libby—whereby conservation principles will not be vio- 
lated and yet where adequate prices comparable to those being received 
by the Forest Service and the State of Washington can be received for 
this Indian timber ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Ithinkso. I think that certainly prices can be brought 
up to more nearly match the prices outside. I think as long as you 
are going to sell it in a large block that you are going to depress the 
price somewhat. 
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I do not think that you can bring the price per thousand for 35,000 
acres of timber up to what you could get for an 80-acre tract. 

Senator NeuperGer, Do you think these small allotments constitute 
an insurmountable barrier to smaller sales? In other words, this 
wide diversification of interest in this reservation. 

Mr. Bisnop. No, I do not think so. I think it could be worked out. 
[ think that exploration on it should be made, and there would be no 
bigger problem in selling two 80-acre tracts; for example, or five, even, 
than there is in selling ninety 80-acre tracts or one hundred or however 
they are in the total Quinault unit. 

Senator NEUBERGER. You mentioned one thing that interested me 

and I think is a major factor Denes and certainly if I were another 
lumber oper: ator I would think so, or an employee of another lumber 
mill. Do you think the very ™ prices at which certain large opera- 
tions receive their timber from the Indian lands enables them, as 
you implied in your statement, to offer exorbitant prices where there 
are nearby competitive sales, thereby excluding other operations which 
do not have the benefit of this cheaper Indian timber and therefore 
cannot match the high prices on the competitive sales ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Absolutely. For example, in the case of the Quinault 
sale, if they bid and pay, say, $6.40 a thousand for hemlock and the 
market price is, we will say, $14, which is a difference of $8.60 per 
thousand, they will then be able to go out on the open market and 
where another patch of timber outside of this Indian reservation 
might sell for $15, with this $8.40 hemlock they would be able to, 
without losing any funds, bid $23.60 for that hemlock by using what 
they had saved on the Indian timber and applying it on the other and 
thereby freezing out operators who may have, say, a $17.50 optimum 
bid to get that timber out. 

Senator Nevspercer. Do you think there are specific examples of 
such occurrences in this area ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes,I do. There are 18 loggers who have gone out of 
business in the Grays Harbor area in the last 6 years. 

Senator Neupercer. I wonder if you could furnish the committee 
at your convenience a list of those firms and when they went out of 
business 4 

Mr. Bisuopr. I would be glad to. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
224 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: W. H. Coburn.) 

DEAR BrtL: Senator Neuberger requested that I send in a list of the lo 
firms that have gone out of business in the Grays Harbor area within the 
2 or 3 years. The following is an incomplete list furnished to me by our 
business agent in Aberdeen, Wash. : 

J. A, Johnson Log Co. J. M. & R. Logging Co. 

N. R. Charman Logging Co. Harvey & Nelson Logging Co. 
M. & D. Logging Co. Koidahl Logging Co. 

Melvin Henderson Logging Co. Darnell Logging Co. 

Miller & Rutherford Logging Albie Logging Co. 

Chas. G. & Palmroth Logging K. & W. Logging Co. 

M. & B. Logging Co. DeBacker Logging Co. 

Donald Jones Logging Co. Anderson Logging Co. 

Lohrer Logging Co. B. J. Cunningham Logging Co. 
W. C. Abel Logging Co. Walter Brix Logging Co. 
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There are 3 mills that have closed down in the Grays Harbor area within 
the last 2 years, 2 of them within the last month. All together they employ 
450 men and they are as follows: 


Men 
Donovan Lumber Co Bay City Lumber Co 
Amoar tens DOU) 0 bc cncccenniotints ~~ 100] Robert Gray Lumber Co 


I sincerely hope this will be of value to the committee and will be happy to 
help in any way I can to contribute to the committee’s work in the future. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce A. BISsHop, 
Editor, International Woodworker. 

Senator Nreusercer. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Lanican. There is just one thing that has occurred to me and I 
just wonder if you could answer it from your knowledge around here. 
When the Indian Bureau wants to make a large sale it has to get 
powers of attorney from all of the allotment holders in the area in 
which it wants to make the sale and then it reaches a contract with one 
company whereby certain advance payments are made and apparently 
due to the size of the contract and the size of the sale the price is low. 

Since they have to go to all the trouble of getting those powers of 
attorney to make one sale, would it not be possible to make some sort 
of an arrangement whereby after getting the powers of attorney they 
could make smaller sales and divide the money up the same way that 
they divide it on a larger sale, except that they would have more 
money, presumably, if they made the smaller sales? 

Mr. Bisuor. I think that would be possible. In fact, I had that 
thing generally in mind, your suggestion. 

The Senator asked me about the possibility of selling smaller allot- 
ments. 

Mr. Lanican. They have to go through an awful lot of rigmarole 
and redtape to make a big sale. It might not take too much more to 
work it out on a smaller sales basis. 

Mr. Bisuopr. I think that is true. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Mr. Claude Wain, please. 

Mr. Wain, I am advised that we are going to have to adjourn for 
lunch. 

You will be the first witness after the lunch period. 

We will adjourn until 1: 30. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you, Mr. Wain. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 25 p. m., a recess was taken until 1: 30 p. m., this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittees reconvened at 1:45 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. 

Representative Cxuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

Mr. Wain, would you come up, please. 

Mr. Wain, we have been able to get a PA system over the lunch 


eriod and if you will just sit in the next chair and talk into that mike, 
P think it will help. 


Mr. Wain, I understand that you gave the committee a statement. 
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It is quite a lengthy one and in view of the fact that we have many 
witnesses to hear and we also have to get to Seattle sometime tonight, 
so we can start there at 9:30 tomorrow morning, I would appreciate it 
a lot if you would try to condense your statement a little bit and give 
us the real meat of it so the committee will have a chance to ask you 
some questions. 

Would you identify yourself for the record and proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE WAIN, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
CHINOOK INDIANS, ALLOTTEES OF THE QUINAULT RESERVA- 
TION 


Mr. Warn. Gentlemen, I am here before you today as the representa- 
tive of the Chinook Indi: ans, allottees of the Quinault Reservation. My 
name is Claude Wain and I am a commercial fisherman by trade on 
the Pacific Northwest coast. 

ay principal reason for being here is to protest, on behalf of the 

idians, the timber sales polic ies of the Indian Bureau and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and to protest the second-class citizen treatment 
we have received. 

i was elected to represent the Indian group which is primarily made 
up of persons who do not live on the Quinault Reservation, but who 
own allotments there. 

I might say here that approximately 70 percent of the Indian timber 
on the Quin: ault is owned by members: of the Chinook Tribe. 

[ want to point out to the members of this committee that this group 
of Indians is made up of good citizens, all of whom are working and 
supporting families who are physic: illy capable of so doing. We own 
homes, pay taxes, and in all respects live just like any other Americans. 

This Kind of citizenship stops, however, when we become interested 
in the timber we own. We are told that we cannot sell our timber 
ourselves; that we cannot log it ourselves, and that we have, in fact, 
nothing to say about the disposition of it. All this, in spite of a 
fact that many of us are quite able to do our own logging, and 1 
several cases are on timber that we have outside the Indian reser vation, 
or are operating our own businesses. 

Now, gentlemen, to go from the general aspects of this case to those 
of a more specific nature, to give you an adequate picture of what 
has happened, and what is happening right now in this area, I would 
like to cite a few examples. I will be happy to make available to the 
committee copies of any material that I have and will welcome any 
questions on the part of you gentlemen that you might want to ask. 

On May 17, 1952, representatives of the Chinook Tribe met at Bay 
Center, Wash., to protest the Crane Creek area sale. 

Our ‘primary objection, in this instance, was the size of the sale. 
This sale was to consist of approximately 35,000 acres of timber and 
was to be sold in one block, thus effectively eliminating any com- 
petition. D iri 

Another protest of this then proposed sale was the fact that the 
contracts governing the cutting and harvesting of this timber, and 
the dates on which we were to be paid, would run 34 years. 

With all these things in mind, our protest was sent to the Indian 
Bureau through the office of Senator Warren G. Magnuson. Senator 
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Magnuson was very cooperative and helpful in this instance and saw to 
it that our complaint was delivered to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Dillon S. Myer, then the Commissione1 r, answered Mr. Magnuson 
in a letter received by the Senator’s office on June 20, 1952. Mr. Myer 
immediately questioned our right to object to or to question the han- 
dling of our timber problems by telling the Senator, and I quote: 

Our records do not show whether the Chinook Tribal Council is the constituted 
and authorized representative of any group of Indians having an interest in lands 
of the Quinault Reservation. 

Mr. Myer doubted our right to represent any of the timber allottees 
despite the fact that we represent the overwhelming majority of In- 
dian timber owners. Thus, in effect, we were told that we should 
not mind our own business, that the Indian Bureau would mind it 
for us. 

Mr. Myer stated in his letter that: 

It is our expressed policy to consult with the authorized representatives of a 
tribe before offering any tribally owned timber for sale— 
but he didn’t tell the Senator on the great majority of the ae 
owners of this timber have no voice nor vote in the affairs of this 
so-called tribal council. Our aralaeata were of no avail. 

And, gentlemen, this is not all. On October 6, 1955, the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. paid $777,727 for 80 acres of fir, hemlock, and 
some cedar in a sale at Kelso, Wash. Hemlock timber transferred 
to Weyerhaeuser in this sale brought $32.50 per thousand. 

Based on this figure the Rayonier Corp. has saved §26.10 
thousand on hemlock purchased in the Crane Creek area. 

It would be well to point out to the committee here that 
been talking about hemlock timber, the cheapest timber on 
ments. When we come to consider Douglas-fir, cedar, and spruc 
find we are taking it on the chin even further. 

Rayonier Corp. was just as “fortunate” in their purchase 
Douglas-fir in the Crane Creek area as they were in their acquisition of 
hemlock. They paid $15. 

However, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. paid $61 per thousand for 
Douglas-fir on the 80-acre tract they purchased on October 6. 

Thus Rayonier is not only receiving a tax gift from the people of 
Washington, as well as tremendous quantity of cheap timber, but is 
being placed in a very “admirable” position competitively with other 
lumber firms in western Washington. 

With all of these facts, in mind, we ave frankly at a loss to discover 
why Mr. Cleve Jackson and the so-called representative Qu inault 
Tribal Council was in such a rush to sign away the Indian rights to 
the Crane Creek timber. 

it isa very open secret that Mr. Jackson has worked for the Rayon- 
ier Corp., in fact, in times past, if you wanted to find him, the ‘best 
place to do it was at the Rayonier office in Hoquiam, Wash., where he 
was found on several occasions by my brother, Charles Wain. 

In my presentation to you today, gentlemen, I have pointed out that 
we object to the sale of our timber in huge blocks; to the fact that we, 
the owners of a great majority of the timber on the Quinault Reserva- 
tion, have nothing to ay about the disposition of our property ; to the 
way we have been robbed on prices; to an antiquated estimate of the 
value of our property, without any effective right to see that it is 
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cheeked as tf the fair amount in terms of s sawtimber, and to 
the way the In a n Bureau has reacted to their guardianship ot our 


property. 
Now, it is my purpose to present some suggestions as to ways of col 


recting these inequities. 

First, we would like to suggest that all future Indian timber sales 
be in units of a size that will attract the largest possible amount of 
bids and of a size to allow small as well as big operators to ti ake part. 
This would prevent another situation like the Crane Creek sale, in 
W hich only one bid Was received. 

We believe that this will result in fairer prices for our timber, and 
that it will effectively prohibit monopoly on the part of a few favored 
corporations who have taken part in this timber steal. 

Second, we also would like to see an end brought to the long-term 


contracts. It is our considered opinion that it 1s sheer robbery and 


dishonesty to sell our timber under a contract running for 30 to 35 
years, because we can never hope to realize the value on our property 
within a lifetime. 

I hold a fourth generation allotment already and shares in one 
other. Will it take another four generations to realize the income 
from this property ? 

In connection with these contracts, it is our opinion that Indian 
owners should be accorded the same privileges as any other owner 
of timber. We would like to see short-term contracts, with pro 
visions for logging that compare with contracts signed for the removal 
of timber from lands outside the reservation. 

We would like a review of the Crane Creek sale on the same bases 
as the Gold Beach Indian trust lands timber sale, familiar to all of you. 

I would like to thank the commmittee on behalf of over 1,200 
members of the Chin nek Tribe for this opportunity to appear before 
an impartial body to present our problems. We are hope ful that 
this committee will oseus us and help bring justice to the Indians 
on the Olympic Peninsula. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Copurn. Th “8 you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wain, how many members of the Chinook Tribe live on the 
reservation ? 

Mr. Wain. I have no definite figures on that. I just wouldn’t dare 
make a statement. 

Mr. Copurn. Is it a small percentage of the total membership, or 
a large percentage / 

Mr. Warn. It is a very small percentage. There is possibly not 
over 25, and I would be making it large to make that statement. 

Mr. Copurn. Twenty-five out of a thousand ¢ 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. The rest live off the reservation ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Yet you have stated that they own 70 percent of the 
allotments. 

Mr. Wain. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. How is it that you are barred from representation 
on the Quinault Tribal Council 4 

Mr. Wary. It is done primarily through the constitution and bylaws 
of the tribal council, 
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Mr. Conurn. Do you have any opportunity to vote on the adoption 
of those bylaws and constitution ? 

Mr. Warn. No; we did not have. 

+ Cosurn. So you were barred from the start; is that correct ? 

. Warn. That is right. 
. Copurn. Why were you not given the opportunity to vote? 

Mr Wain. That I cannot answer. I do not know. 

Mr. Cosurn. What is the legal status of the Chinook Tribal 
Council ? 

Mr. Wain. We have tried to conform with all the rules and regula- 
tions of the Indian Department in every way humanly possible. 

Mr. Copurn. Have they ever recognized the Chinook ‘Tribal Coun- 
cil? 

Mr. Warn. So far as I know; no. 

Mr. Cozurn. In other words, the only council that they—and by 
they, I mean the Indian Bureau—recognize is the Quinault Tribal 
Council ? 

Mr. Wain. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. What is the reason they give for not letting you vote 
for members of that tribal council ? 

Mr. Warn. I take it that it is based entirely upon the constitution 
and bylaws of the Quinault Tribal Council. 

Mr. Cosurn. And what do they provide ? 

Mr. Wain. They provide that no one could hold office unless he 
lived on the reservation and we visited the business meeting on March 
27, 1953, and at that time they said we weren’t allowed to vote for the 
simple reason that we were living off the reservation. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did they tell you that that was in accordance with 
their constitution and bylaws? 

Mr. Warn. I just don’t remember that. 

Mr. Conurn. Is it not a fact that you have been told by the Quinault 
Tribal Council that so long as you live off the reservation you cannot 
vote for representation on that council ? 

Mr. Wain. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, one of the requirements for voting is 
that you live on the reservation ? 

Mr. Warn. That is the way I understand it; yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could you furnish the committee with a copy of the 
Quinault constitution and bylaws ! 

Mr. Warn. No; I haven’t got them. I haven’t been able to obtain 
them. 

(See also, p. 1638.) 

Mr. Cosurn. You cannot obtain them ? 

Mr. Warn. I haven’t been able to obtain them. 

Mr. Conurn. Have you tried to obtain them ? 

Mr. Warn. No, I haven’t. 

Mr. Cosurn. You mentioned a Mr. Cleve Jackson. What is his 
principal office, if any, on the tribal council ? 

Mr. Watn. He is president, chairman. 

Mr. Cosurn. You say that it is an open secret that he is employed 
by Rayonier ? 

Mr. Wain. Yes, and its predecessor, Ozette Railway & Logging Co. 

Mr. Cosvrn. Is it not all right for a man to be employed by a com- 
pany’ ‘There is nothing illegal about that, is there? 
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Mr. Warn. I really don’t know, not being an attorney 

Mr. Cosurn. Suppose that you were offered a job by a big logging 
company, would you feel that you could not take it ¢ 

Mr. Warn. I don’t see any reason why a person should not take it. 
However, owing to good business ethics I think I should be barred 
from any negotiations where that company is being negotiated with 
in any contract or business. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, you feel that if you were president of 
the tribal council there might be a conflict of interest if you took a job 
with a company that was logging tribal lands; is that correct? 

Mr. Warn. Yes, I would say that, yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is what you think has been done in this case? 

Mr. Warn. Well, yes, it is. 

Mr. Cosurn. Have you any factual information as to what the 
terms of the employment with Rayonier are? 

Mr. Warn. No, I haven't. 

Mr. Copurn. You just say that it is an open secret ? 

Mr. Wary. We know that at times past when you wanted to find 
him, you would find him either at Ozette Railway Co. and then Ray- 
onier, Inc. 

Mr. Copurn. Is it your statement that the Chinook allottees have 
no control over the sale of the timber on their allotments ? 

Mr. Warn. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Is it not true that before an allotment can be sold the 
allottee must sign a power of attorney ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes, we usually sign a power of attorney, yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And that gives the Government the right to enter into 
a contract whereby your timber is sold ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. So if you refuse to sign a power of attorney you still 
control that timber ; do you not ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. I signed a power of attorney prior to 1950, and 
right after Rayonier forfeited their dow npayment on the bid as of 1950 
[ believe it was, when it was advertised, when I saw how unequal the 
prices of timber were in the reservation as compared to the prices out- 
side the reservation I immediately withdrew my power of attorney on 
everything that I owned. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did a majority of the other allottees withdraw their 
power of attorney ¢ 

Mr. Warn. A good many of them. 

Mr. Copurn. But not a majority ? 

Mr. Warn. No, I don’t think there was a majority. 

Mr. Copurn. How are you approached with regard to signing the 
power of attorney? Who talks to you about it and explains it to you? 

Mr. Warn. There have been different means of approach. On one 
particular 80 that I owned a share in, one of the Indian Department 
employees came over to my home and left a power of attorney there 
and a lot of big promises of future sales. 

Mr. Cosurn. It has been intimated at least that there is some amonnt 
of coercion here on the part of the Indian Bureau. Is there anything 
to that ? 

For instance, let me rephrase that and put it this way: Suppose you 
in dealing with the Indian Bureau officials say, “What will happen to 
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my timber if I don’t sign a power of attorney?” What will they tell 
vou then / 

* Mr. Wary. To answer your question, I have a copy here of a meet 
ing that was held in Hoquiam City Council Chamber on June 24, 1952. 

Mr. Cosurn. What is that, Mr. Wain? 

Mr. Warn. This is the Aberdeen World copy of the meeting that 
was held there at the Hoquiam City Council Chamber and through 
questions and answers we asked the question concerning our sales of 
our timberland, whether we had the right to sell or not to sell. | 
will read two paragraphs here: 

A question was raised from the floor as to what the Indians could do wh 
hadn’t signed power of attorney rights to the agency for the sale of timber to 
Rayonier. The speaker wanted to know if these Indians could gain any money 
from their allotment lands if they didn’t sign the power of : ittorne vj 


Here is Mr. Bitney’s answer: 

Mr. Cosurn. Who is Mr. Bitney? 

Mr. Warn. He was then superintendent of the Western Washing- 
ton Indian Agency. 

Mr. Copurn. Then superintendent ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. It was under Raymond H. Bitney that the sale 
was completed. 


Bitney said the Indians could not sell the timber by themselves and the agence: 
would not make a sale in the same area before the next 35 years. 

Mr. Cosurn. How do you interpret that statement’ What does 
that mean to you? 

Mr. Warn. It just means unless I sign the power of attorney I 


would be left holding the bag for the next 35 years. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Laniean. Yes. 

[ just want to get your identity. Whom are you representing / 

Mr. Warn. I speak for the Chinook Indian Tribe. 

Mr. Lanigan. What is your authority to speak for the tribe ? 

Mr. Warn. They have given me authority to speak as representing 
the tribe, as a member. 

Mr. Lanican. How did they give it? Did they hold a meeting? 

Mr. Wain. By meeting, yes. 

Mr. Lanican. When did they — it ? 

Mr. Warn. That was October 9, I believe it was, at the Morck 
Hotel. 

Mr. Lanican. How many attended the meeting ? 

Mr. Warn. I don’t know. There was a good number there. 

Mr. Lanican. They held a vote and authorized you to come here 
and represent them ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. Did they discuss their views so you would know what 
they were? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. They are all of the same opinion that I am. 

Mr. Laniean. So you are talking for the whole group / 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. In your statement you submitted to the committee 
you mentioned there was some trouble about check scaling. Has 
your tribe made an effort to have a check scaler check scales on the 
Quinault sales ? 
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Mr. Wat. I asked for that permission back in, 1 believe about 
1953, in a letter addressed to Kk. Morgan Price, then the area direct« 

Portland, Oreg. I protested the prices in that particular sale, the 
extensions that were granted, and 1 requested that they notify m« 
when the timber was removed so that I could hire a check scaler at m) 
own expense to satisfy myself as to the seale which I received, or part 
of _— h I would receive, on that particular allotment. 

. Lanigan. What reply did you receive to that request / 

Ma Wan. He replied that they would be glad to 1 tify me whe) 
the timber was removed so I could do so. 

Mr. Lanican. Have they ever notified you? 

Mr. Warn. That notification is still coming and the timber was re 
moved about 3 years ago. 

Mr. Lanican. And this was timber taken from one of the 
ments in which you have an interest / 

Mr. Wain. ‘That is Lotta Wain allotment No. 438 

Mr. Lanican. We have the testimony that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has a check scaler on full-time duty on the reservation. Were 
you aware of that ? 

Mr. Warn. No: I wasn't. 

Mr. Lanigan. Have you ever had an opportunity to review hi: 
check sealing to see whether it is satisfactory / 

Mr. Warn. No. 

Mr. Lanigan. You did not know and vou did not ask. This is the 
first you have heard about it ¢ 

Mr. Warn. I would be better satistied if 1 knew from my own per 
sonal representative just exactly what timber was removed. 

Mr. Lanican. Have there been other people ask to have the same 
information that you have so they could make a check scale? 

Mr. Warn. I do not know. 

Mr. Lanican. We have had some indication here that the only way 
that small sales can be made would result in allotments being patented 
in fee and in breaking up the sustained-yield management of the land, 
I will not say “reservation,” because they are allotted lands. 

You did not go into that at all. Is your solution one which would 
involve patenting these allotments and individual sales, or do you 
have some plan under which the small sales could be made and sus 
ti — vie Id m: me igement retained ¢ 

Warn. I do not see why there could not be a better means of 
eames these sales. We are favorable to small sales for the simple 
reason that they would be more competitive, and as to the sustained 
vield process, 1 would be of the opinion that that would have to be 
discontinued in order to more or less maintain smaller sales. 

Mr. Lanican. You do not think there is any way that you could 
work it out so there could be both sustained yield and smaller sales / 

Has your group given any thought to that ? 

Mr. Warn. No; we haven’t really made a study of anything lik 
that. Iam speaking of my own opinion. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions / 

Representative Horrman. May I see what you were reading from / 

Mr. Warn. This is a revised statement. 

Representative Horrman. I mean your book, the newspaper that 
you were reading, or clipping? ‘That was in 1952? 

76321—56—pt. 2-24 
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Mr. Warn. That was in 1952, prior to this sale. 

Representative Horrman. And who was that fellow who told you 
that you could not sell? 

Mr. Warn. Raymond H. Bitney. 

Representative Horrman. Where is he now? 

Mr. Warn. He has been transferred from this area to another area. 

Representative Horrman. He is out; is he not‘ 

Mr. Warn. He has been transferred and is no longer here. 

Representative Horrman. He has disappeared from this locality ; 
has he not? 

Mr. Watn. He is gone; yes. 

Representative Horrman. Who was his boss when he made the 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Wain. He was the officer in charge of this area. 

Representative Horrman. He was under Chapman; was he not? 

Mr. Warn. I do not know. He possibly was. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, and when the new administration 
came in they got him out of here; did they not? 

Mr. Wain. At the request of the allottees; yes. 

Representative Horrman. That was a good thing; was it not? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You are not finding fault with that; are 
you ¢ 

Mr. Warn. No. 

Representative Horrman. Just what would you do if you had com- 
plete authority to handle this timber? How would you do it? 

Mr. Wan. That would take a lot of research and study. 

Representative Horrman. Tell us what you would do. You do not 
think it is being handled right now; do you? 

Mr. Warn. Absolutely not. 

Representative Horrman. What would you do about it? The com- 
mittee is interested in finding another way, and not knowing anything 
about timber at all, I am interested as to how we are to write a report 
and I would like to have your views. 

Mr. Warn. I believe access roads would do a lot to eliminating the 
unequal prices which we have been receiving. . 

Representative Horrman. There is no question about that. Here 
is a section on the road, or a group of sections, and the next one is over 
5 or 6 sections and you want to sell back there. You would have an 
access road to it. Who would pay for it? 

Mr. Warn. We are paying 10 percent now. 

Representative Horrman. I know you are, but you want a road 
over here so you can get your timber out. Who is going to pay for 
that road ? ; 

Mr. Wain. It could be worked out so that the Indian himself would 
pay for it on a stumpage basis. 

Representative Horrman. If you owned 80 acres back 4 or 5 sec- 
tions from the highway, you would be willing to pay for that road 
across these other sections, would you? 

Mr. Warn. Being it would be beneficial to the entire allottees, why 
should one person bear the burden of a road of that extent? If we 
would all pool our resources and make some provision whereby we 
could all pay for it, I believe it can be workable. ; 
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Representative Horrman. Here along the tables runs a big high- 
way. A owns this first section here; B owns this one here; C owns 
the next one: back here is D section. That is you. You want your 
timber out. How are you going to make A, B, and C pay for the cost 
of that road across there? Maybe they do not want to sell. 

Mr. Warn. That should be their right and privilege. 

Representative Horrman. Should it be their right and privilege to 
deny yon the right to build a road across there? 

Mr. Warn. If I were asked to do anything like that, Congressman, 
I would gladly grant anyone the right-of-way to go through my prop- 
erty that they might have access to their land. 

Representative Horrman. Always there is somebody who does not 
want it. He just does not want to sell then and he does not want a 
road across there. 

Mr. Warn. I can speak only for myself. 

Representative Horrman. You can see the difficulty, can you not, 
in getting your timber on the market ? 

Mr. Warn. I can see the difficulty ; yes. 

Representative Horrman. And you have no solution for that? 

Mr. Warn. It would be obtained, I believe, through an act of Con- 
gress, where these roads could be available through there. We are 
still in trust status yet. 

Representative Horrman. As I understand it, that is what they are 
trying to do, to build roads and let the fellows who have timber back 
there pay for it. Sometimes the fellow does not want to sell and he 
does not want a road. 

Mr. Watn. I don’t know of anyone who would be that way. I think 
everyone is anxious to see their timber removed. 

Representative Horrman. You think they should make small sales 
all the time on short term? 

Mr. Warn. I believe it would be more profitable to the landowner 
to do so. 

Representative Horrman. Do you also believe in the policy of a 
sustained yield, or do you think that if you own 80 acres of land you 
ought to be permitted to cut the timber off of it when you want it and 
as much of it as you want to? 

Mr. Warn. It has been the policy of the State to leave a small area 
for seed. 

Representative Horrman. And you would have the Federal Gov- 
ernment do the same thing ? 

Mr. Warn. I believe it could be workable; yes. 

Representative Horrman. So that, after all, you would be under the 
control of the Secretary as to how much you should cut on your 80 
acres, would you not? 

Mr. Wain. Well, if just a small portion in each corner were left it 
would leave sufficient seeding for timber there for the future. I be- 
lieve it could be seeded that way, naturally, under, you might say, the 
process of nature. 

Representative Horrman. But if the Secretary says you ought to 
leave 10 acres of the 80, and you thought you only ought to leave 5, 
then you would be up against it again; would you not? 

Mr. Warn. As far as I am concerned; no. 

Representative Horrman. Why? 
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Mr. Warn. Lam very conservative. 
Representative Horrman. You would go along with the Secretary 
n that one? 

Mr. Warn. I believe we could leave 5 acres. 

Representative Horrman. Suppose they made it 40 to 60, cut lube 
at 60 percent and left 40. Would that be all right with you 4 

Mr. Warn. | think that would be a little lopsided. I don’t think 

t would hard!y be necessary to leave that much. 

Representative Horrman. Still if we adopted your policy the Sec- 
retary would have the final say, would he not ¢ 

Mr. Wain. That is the way it has always been. 

Representative Horrman. For the interest of all of us somebody has 
to say how much to leave. 

Mr. Warn. I realize that. 

Representative Horrman. What is your principal complaint or 
criticism ¢ 

Mr. Warn. First, is the large scale; second, the prices; and third, 
is the long-term contract. 

Representative Horrman. You compare prices. Give us an example 
of what you mean. What prices are you comparing ¢ 

Mr. Warn. The comparison I made here was as of today, as of 
October 6, 1955. 

Representative Horrman. You compared that with what ? 

Mr. Wain. With the Crane Creek area sale. 

Representative Horrman. At the same cate‘ 

Mr. Warn. No, we don’t have to do that. We come right back to the 
present day. 

Representative Horrman. Here is what I am getting at: I guess I do 
not inake myself clear. You are making a comparison of prices. Are 
the comparisons made as to prices during the same year ¢ 

Mr. Warn. If you want a comparison as concerning 1952, the very 
same day 

Representative Horrman,. 1952. 

Mr. Warn. In 1952 when the Crane Creek area sale was constun- 
mated or made there were two tracts of timber sold at Montesano, 
Wash. 

Representative Horrman. ‘The same area é 

Mr. Warn. County-owned land, I believe it was: either county or 
State. 

Representative Horrman. I mean in the same general area / 

Mr. Wary. In Grays Harbor County. One tract sold for S18 per 
thousand. 

Representative Horrmanx. Who sold that / 

Mr. Wain. The county. 

Representative Horrman. That was not Indian land ¢ 

Mr. Warn. No. That was county land, I believe. 

Representative Horrman. You say they got $18? 

Mr. Wary. $18 per thousand for hemlock and the other tract that 
sold the same day sold for $20 per thousand. 

Representative Horrman. Same kind and quality of timber ¢ 

Mr. Warn. Both hemlock, ves. 

Representative Horrman. And same quality 4 

Mr. Warn. Not as good a quality as what we have in the reservation. 
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Representative Horrman. You mean they paid more for the good 
than they did for the better ? 
Mr. Warn. Yes, sir: we has been the policy all the way through 

Representative Horrman. Different bidders, were they 

Mr. Warn. Yes. There sia a difference in timber. There is an old 
growth and a second growth. Our old growth is the virgin growth 
timber, and our second growth is that which has come up after a place 
has been relogged. Most of the timber in the county now that has 
been offered by county sales is primarily mostly second-growth timber 
which is inferior to the old erowth. 

Representative Horraan. And the county gets more for the inferior 
timber ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Representative Horraan. Who bought the othe 
money ? 

Mr. Warn. Which do you mean / 

Representative Horrman. You said the county got the higher pri 
of $20 and somebody else bought some for $18. 

Mr. Warn. Rayonier, Inc., bought the Crane Creek logging unit for 
$6.40 for hemlock. 

Representative Horraran. When? 

Mr. Warn. 1952 

Representative Horrman. That isan adjustable price. 

Mr. WAIN. Suppos sed to be: ves. 

Representative Horrman. And the accessibility of the timber w 


r timber for less 


the same in both eases ? 

Mr. Warn. That I could not Say. 

Representative Horrmwan. It makes some difference, does it not, 
how ig? BE have to haul it ? 

Mr. Wa . some; yes. However, even in these area sales it Is a 
known fact t th: at you could ¢ ross the road there from the Indian reserva 
tion on to Olympic Ni ational Forest land and still the National Forest 
Service obtains higher prose for their timber than the Indian doe 
which only reqnines rossing the road. 

ssh tach e Hi FrMAN,. They met somebody tO bid more ? 

Wa Seemingly ; ves 


a stbatiative Horr Ww. 1) you heheve. then. it hould he al 


smal sales ? 


Mir. Warn. Yes 


Representative Horraan. However, you still would leave with the 


i 
Secretarv the discretion as to how much should be cut on the 80, 
id you not? You said that a minute ago. 
Xf 1\7 14.2 1 } ; i 
Ir. Warn. I think there should be some sma! specified amount: 5 


Nepresentative Horrman. Rayonier, you said, bought some of that’? 
Mr. Warn. They bought the e ating Crane Creek logging unit sale 
Representative Horrman. Have they not been doing a good job? 
Mr. Warn. Not to my satisfaction. 

Representative Horrman. You do not think so. Let me read you 
what Senator Magnuson said on May 14, 1955. After reviewing 
“Rayvonier’s dynamic conservation program” Senator Magnuson said, 
and I quote 

I wish I could repeat that the same story was true at the Federal and State 


levels as it is with Rayonier, but it isn’t. It is a pretty sad chapter when you 
consider the 5-year fight I made for a $75 million program so that the Federal 
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Government could handle its holdings and timber at least half as intelligently as 
this company has done. 

Apparently the Senator does not agree with you about it, does he? 

Mr. Warn. Possibly their timber management, it might be well 
enough. However, the prices are not competitive. 

Representative HorrmMan (reading) : 

sy recognizing and studying the laws of nature and by applying them to the 
forest programs now underway these foundations will be strengthened and the 
prosperity of this part of our Nation will be assured, so long as men use wood 


to build with and paper to write upon. When we conserve timber resources at 
Rayonier as Rayonier does— 


the Senator said- 

we are conserving another important item as well: payrolls. Not only do they 
conserve them. They expand them. Rayonier’s 3 plants in the Northwest had 
500 employees to start with and the company now provides employment for 
2,900 in Washington. 

Apparently he thought the company was doing fairly well. 

You do not agree ? 

(See also, p. 2005.) 

Mr. Warn. Anything like that is a matter of opinion. 

Representative Horrman. Here they are talking about a sale, the 
same paper: “Timber auction called by State.” They said the price 
there would be set at $24 per thousand; and the spruce at $18. 

Do you think the State gets more than the Forest Service for it 
timber ? 

Mr. Warn. Definitely so, yes. 

Representative Horrman. Why do you think that is so? 

Mr. Warn. I subscribe to two daily papers, a morning and an 
evening, and I read the accounts of all the timber sales in this vicinity 
that have been consummated, and I have my first time to see a timber 
sale since 1952 where hemlock specie went for less than $13 per 
thousand. 

Representative Horrman. When the State sells, when does the seller 
get his money ? 

Mr. Wain. With the State I understand the contract does not run 
over 5 years for removal of timber. 

Representative Horrman. When does the fellow who sells the 
timber get his money ¢ 

Mr. Warn. Immediately, I understand. 

Representative Horrman. When the contract is made, or when the 
timber is cut ? 

Mr. Warn. When the contract is made. Some of the sales are re- 
adjusted on removal of the timber. 

Representative Horrman. Who elects the tribal council? Is that 
the governing body ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Who elects those? 

Mr. Warn. The members of any tribe. 

Representative Horrman, All of them? 

Mr. Warn. All of them, yes; all over 21. 

Representative Horraan. And women who are 18. One of the 
tribes down below said anyone who was married and over 18 could 
vote. 

Mr. Warn. That is right. 
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Representative Horrman. Is that so in your organization ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And that is the overall governing bocly 
that is elected by the Indians themselves? 

Mr. Wan. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Do you think that is a good thing? 

Mr. Warn. When you are elected by the membership of any or- 
ganization I would say it is very democratic. 

Representative Horrman. And then they adopted the constitution 
and enacted bylaws / 

Mr. Wain. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And you follow those bylaws in some 
way and constitution ? 

Mr. Warn. Of the Quinault Tribal Council; yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is, the constitution and bylaws 
adopted by the members of the tribe provide that you lose your vote 
if you moved off the reservation, did they not ¢ 

Mr. Warn. We lived off from the reservation. In the year of 1915 
and 1916 my dad took the family and we tried to live in Taholah and 
the economy would not take care of us so we had to move off. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you yield at that point? 

[ think since we brought up the Quin: ault constitution and bylaws, 
maybe we ought to have it in the record at this point. 

l wonder if the Bureau of Indian Affairs has a copy of it? 

Does the Bureau of Indian Affairs have a copy of the Quinault con- 
stitution and bylaws? 

Is Mr. Libby still here? 

Do you have with you a copy of the Quinault constitution and by- 
laws ? 

Mr. Liepy. I do not. 

Representative Cuuporr. Could you supply the committee with a 
copy for the record at this point? 

Mr. Lipsy. I am not sure I could locate one. 

Representative Cuuporr. Who has them? 

Mr. Lippy. The secretary of the tribal council is here. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want it at this moment, but do 
you have a copy back in your office ? 

Mr. Lipsy. No; I do not. 

Representative Cuuporr. Where would the Government copies be ? 

Representative Horrman. Maybe Mr. Ewing has one. 

Representative Cuuporr. At least Mr. Ewing could make some kind 
of contribution. 

Representative Horrman. May I ask Mr. Ewing if he has one? 

Representative Cuuporr. Certainly. He is a fellow who has been 
around for 3 weeks and has made no contributions. Maybe that is 
the reason he is coming. He has been along with us, because he knows 
we want this. 

Representative Horrman. If you will permit, I will ask him. 

You objected when I talked to some officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment before. I will try to get one. 

Representative Cuvuporr. You try and get one. 

Representative Horrman. I certainly will, bless your heart. 

Representative Cuuporr. I thought you were going to ask Mr. 
Ewing for a copy. 
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epresentative HorrmMan. Not now 
Ciuuporr. I did not want vou to ask for it in secret. 

I wanted it out in the open so evervbodv could hear. 

You are in favor of free speech. 

Representative Horrman. You are afraid that he will not give me 
the right copy. 

Representative Cuvuporr. He might have a special copy for you and 
give us another copy. 

Representative Horrman. Won't that be terrible. I do not want to 
be a Pharisee, but Tam glad [ am not as suspicious as you are. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Libby, if we cannot get a copy from 
Mr. Ewing, would you please try to get one from Washington and 
send it to the committee in Wa 

Mr. Linpy. I think we have a copy in the office at Everett. 

Representative Crcuporr. Make a photostatic copy and send to 
Washington, please. 

(The document referred to is as follows: 


, 
\ 
> 
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eprese ntative 


BYLAWS OF THE GENERA ‘CIL OF THE INDIAN F THE QUINAULT INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


We are members of the Quinault Tribe of Indians of the Quinault Rese 

vation, hereby make and adopt the following bylaws and rules: 

SECTION 1. Members: All adult members of the Quinault Tribe of Indians 
shall be members of the tribal council and shall be entitled to vote in all meetings 
of the council. 

Sec. 2. There shall be one regular meeting of the council each year to be held 
on the Ist day of July, unless said date shall fall on a holiday, in which case 
the meeting shall be held on the following day, at Taholah, to meet at 10 o'clock 
in the forenoon. 

Special mee tings may be held at any time and place by giving 10 days’ notice hy 
posting notices in conspicuous places where members of the tribe are located 
Said notices to be signed by the president and secretary or by a majority of the 
business committee. 

Sec. 3. Officers: The officers of this council shall be: President, secretary, treas- 
urer, and a business committee to be called a board of trustees, to consist of seven 
members of the tribe, all such officers to be elected by the tribe at a general 
meeting. 

The duties of the president shall be to preside at all meetings, call meetings 
when necessary, and to perform ae duties usually devolving on a president. 

The duties of the secretary shall be to keep the minutes of all meetings, to ob- 
tain and keep a correct record of all members of the tribe, to carefully keep the 
records and books of the council, and to perform such other duties as usually 
devolve upon a secretary 

The duties of the treasurer to receive and safely keep all money belonging to 
the council and to pay the same out only upon the order of the business com- 
mittee or board of trustees. 

It shall be the duty of the business committee to represent the Indians of the 
reservation in all matters pertaining to the tribe and in all tribal matters, arising 
between the sessions of the council, to follow the instructions of the council and 
render any aid they can to any individual member of the tribe needing assistance ; 
to make a full report of their work; to each succeeding council, and in general 
to perform all of the duties of an executive committee between meetings of the 
council. 

Vacancies: Any vacancy in any of the offices shall be filled by the executive 
committee. A majority of the executive committee shall be authorized to do 
business. 

Sec. 4. Elections: All officers shall be elected annually by a vote of the council 
and shall serve for 1 year or until their successors are elected. The officers 
elected at this first council shall serve until the next annual election. 
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Sec. 5. In order to provide stationery, record books, postage, and necessary 
expenses, the dues of this council shall be fixed at per year. 
Regularly adopted by the First Council this 24th day of August 1922 


HARRY SHALE, J’ 
Attest: 
A true copy. 

W. B. SaMs, Secretary 


(ComMirree Nore.—These bylaws exclude from voting and par 
ticipation in reservation business all but the Quinault bloodline and 
further excludes all Indians who do not reside on the reservation. 
See letter April 29, 1956, from Bureau of Indian Affairs, p. 570, pt. 
LI, Federal Timber Sales Policies, Senate Interior Committe 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE QUINAULY INDI a In, TAHOLAH, 
WASH., JUNE 26, 1934 

Paragraph copied from minutes of above meeting: 

“Motion was made by Herbert Capoeman, seconded by James Bryson, ‘that 
the constitution be amended, setting the date of the annual tribal meeting for 
June 16 instead of July 1. In case the 16th of June falls on Sunday, the meeting 
shall be held the following Monday.’ A vote resulted in 36 yotes for, none 
against.” 

Paragraph copied from minutes of above meeting : 

“A motion was made by Oscar McLeod, seconded by Ed Hudson, that the con 
stitution be amended to provide for a 5-member business committee instead of 
the 7 members formerly serving. A vote was taken, 18 votes being in favor, 15 
against the motion, which was carried.” 

Representative Horrman. If Mr. Ewing has one, may I thank 
him for the committee for furnishing it / 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. I will even thank him myself. 

Representative Horrman. The only point 1 am getting at is to 
show that the tribe elects the council and then they adopt the con 
stitution and bylaws to which you subscribe, because they are in the 
majority. In that constitution and bylaws, as you understand them, 
it provided that if you moved off the reservation you should lose your 
right to vote, is that right ? 

Mr. Wain. We have no right to hold office according to the con 
stitution and bylaws if we live off the reservation. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. You just do not like that pro 
vision ? 

Mr. Warn. Absolutely. 

Representative Horrman. But you are governed by it, are you not? 

Mr. Wain. Seemingly so, yes. 

Representative HorrmMan. It is no different from my situation. If 
it is the law in the State, or a Federal law, I have to go along even 
if I do not like it. 

Mr. Wain. However, the thing that I do not like about it, Con 
gressman, is the fact that those living in the reservation are in the 
minority. The vast mapority of the Indian allottees live off of the 
Quinault Indian Reservation and some of those who hold allotments 
live in the Queets area, in the Hoh area, and a good number in the 
Quilliute area 

Representative Horrman. What percent of the Indians signed the 
allotment papers ? 

Mr. Warn. I do not know. 
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Representative Horrman. You have a fair estimate. Give us a 
fair estimate of the number of allottees. 

Mr. Warn. In which? Generally over the entire—— 

Representative Horrman. Over the whole outfit. 

Mr. Warn. I could not even make an estimate. 

Representative Horrman. Is it better than half of them? 

Mr. Warn. Better than half which signed the power of attorney ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes, signed the power of attorney. 

Mr. Warn. Well, I presume so. 

Representative Horrman. Better than 85 percent signed it, did they 
not? 

Mr. Warn. I imagine it would be that high, yes. However, we had 
no choice. 

Representative Horrman. Just what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Warn. We either signed or waited until the present contracts 
which were consummated would expire. 

Representative Horrman. The four contracts did not cover all of 
it, did they # 

Mr. Warn. They covered a vast majority of the Indian reservations. 

Representative Horrman. Do you know what percentage they 
covered ? 

Mr. Warn. No, I have no idea. There is a map of it there. I be- 
lieve that pink shade there is the remaining part of the reservation 
that is not sold. 

Representative Horrman. If all four companies canceled their con- 
tracts of purchase what would a fellow who was not on a road or did 
not have access to a road do with his timber now? How would he sell 
it if he had just 80 acres, for example ? 

Mr. Warn. I would not know. 

Representative Horrman. He could not sell it very well, could he? 
He would have to get other fellows to join so he would have enough 
to build a road in; would he not ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. On the other hand, we could not sell it unless we 
signed power of attorney. 

‘Representative Horrman. I understand that. Suppose you did not 

sign the power of attorney. That is what I am asking you. 

Mr. Warn. We could not sell. That is according to the article here 
which I read. 

Representative Horrman. If you do not sign the power of attorney 
you cannot sell the timber? You can sell if you want to if you can 
get somebody to buy it ? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. The trouble is you cannot get to it; is 
that not right ? 

Mr. Warn. Not necessarily. Raymond H. Bitney said in the state- 
ment that we could not sell. 

Representative Horrman. But you know very well that you can sell 
it if you can get a buyer; do you not ? 

Mr. Warn. I have not been able to do so; no. 

I tried to get this information from different places. I made a trip 
to Swan Island. I was told plainly that I could not sell it aoeill. 

Representative Horrman. Just what tribe is it where a majority 
lives off the reservation? Chinook ? 
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Mr. Wain. A good many of them of the Chinook; practically all 
of them. 

Representative Horrman. A majority of the original tribe live in 
this Quinault area, do they not, on the reservation / 

Mr. Warn. You mean the Quinaults / 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Warn. There are a good many of them leaving the reservation at 
the present date. 

Representative Horrman. A majority of them live on the reserva- 
tion ; do they not ? 

Mr. Warn. No; I don’t believe so. 

Representative Horrman. I still do not understand, if you did not 
give a power of attorney, what you would do with your timber. 

Mr. Wary. I am 48 years old now. According to what information 
I have given you I would have to wait 35 years before I could sell 
that timber myself if I could at that time. I couldn’t see where it 
would be commonsense for me to sit down and be left there holding 
the bag for 34 years. 

After all, at the age of 82, I would be too old to enjoy a Thunderbird, 
or a Pontiac, or something like that. 

Representative Horrman. You are getting too high. I passed my 
80th birthday in September and if I could get a steelhead, I would 
still enjoy it, so put it back, at say, 75 years. Let’s forget it all. 

The point is that you want to sell your timber and get the money 
and do what you want to with it. I do not find anything unusual 
about that, but sometimes we are asia so we cannot do the things 
we want to do. 

You want the Government to just release the timber to you and let 
it go at that. 

Mr. Warn. Not necessarily. 

Representative Horrman. What do you want? 

Mr. Warn. A fair program where we could realize more money. 

Representative Horrman. Be specific about it so if Mr. Ewing is 
here he can report to the Secretary if and when he gets back and is 
still in office. 

Mr. Warn. We stated that access roads would do a lot to relieve this 
condition. 

Representative Horrman. However, you want the timber to pay for 
the access roads; do you not? 

Mr. Warn. I believe it could be worked out and made payable. 

Representative Horrman. The only thing I see is to put you in as 
Secretary of the Department. 

That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ¢ 

Senator Neupercer. Yes, I would like to ask a few questions. 

Has the new administration straightened things out for you since 
they got rid of the superintendent to ‘whom you objected ? 

Mr. Warn. No, we still have the same conditions existing. 

Senator Neupercer. You do not regard this as a partisan question, 
do you, between Republicans and Democrats ? 
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Mr. Warn. Mr. Neuberger, I will make an open statement here as 
to politics. I believe in a protective tariff, which would make me 
Ww hat ¢ 

Representative Horrman. I do not know. 

Mr. Warn. A Republican. 

Representative Horrman. We switch. After we get in we get out 
ind the . we are on the opposite side. 

Mr. Wary. That isimmaterial. I usually have my way doing busi- 

ess, : have supported Congressman Mac k here. 

Representative HorrMan. ‘You could not have done a better job in 

vy opinion. 

Mr. Warn. I have supported him; however, this afternoon I firmly 
believe that anything that is done for the Indian should be done on 2 

onpartisan basis. 

Representative Horrman. I agree with you. 

Senator Neusercer. I agree with you and I just want you to note, 
and your people to note, who has constantly been bringing in whether 
Secretary Chapman was in, or whether Secretary McKay was in, or 

hether Secretary Krug was in, and so on. 

I want you to know Mr. Chudoff, nor Senator Scott, nor I, have ever 
intruded these partisan matters today. I do not care what your 
politics are. You are an American citizen and you are here with a 
problem and we are going to try to help you solve it. 
| just want you to know who has put the politics in this issue. 

There is one thing that does puzzle me that I wanted to ask you about 
in regard to your original testimony. You mentioned this Mr. Jack- 
son. Was that his name? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Senator NeuBERGER. You said you believed he was in the employ of 
Rayonier. We want to be fair about this, fair to Rayonier and fair 
to Mr. Jackson. 

Why do you think, if there has been criticism of that, he has been 
elected head of the tribal council ? 

Mr. Warn. I have been at a loss to figure that out myself. 

Senator Neupercer. It puzzles me. “You mention this to me and I 
would say that there probably is a conflict of interest if a man who 

as this authority in selling your timber is in the employ of the firm 
that is buying the timber. 

Yet is it not something that the tribal council ought to decide? In 
other words, if they elect him, do they not approve of that? 

In other words, in all fairness to Rayonier and to Mr. Jackson, if he 
is elected by the tribal council, and you say that is common knowledge; 
have they not, in effect, ratified that situation ? 

Mr. Warn. Senator Neuberger, I am of the opinion that the reason 
why those of us living outside of the reservation have no right to vote 
in these tribal matters is because we would vote him out and leave him, 
you might say, working only for our timber monopolies, and so on and 
so forth. 

Senator Neuspercer. Let me ask you this: When were these rules 
that excluded you from voting drawn up? That was a long time ago; 
was it not? 

Mr. Warn. These rules and regulations have been amplified and 
changed from time to time. We have, I presume, in our midst, one of 
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the Chinook Tribe members who, at one time, held office in th 
Indian Reservation. 

I have a certified copy here of one particular meeting in which 
voted against an extension and shortly after that the rules were ampli- 
fied to exclude anyone from holding office who was in business in the 
reservation. 

Senator NeuBerGeR. I am just trying to get at this matter which you 
brought out. Why do you think the people living on the reservatio 
elected him ¢ 

Mr. Waxy. I do not know. 

Senator Neusercer. Would it not be presumptive that they ais 
would object to this matter that you raise, and they have elected him 
is that not true? 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Senator Nevupercer. I bring that up because [ think it is something 
that should be part of the record. It may puzzle me as it puzzles you, 
but it is something that should be in the record. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Just one other question and then I have no 
further questions to ask of you. 

Do you really believe that if each one of you who owns an 80-acre 
tract or more than 80-acre tract is permitted to dispose of that tract 
in the very near future, a relatively short number of years, still this 
great reservation somehow can be > seria as a unit and some conser- 
vation practices can be maintained ¢ 

Mr. Warn. I didn’t get that question just exactly clear, Senator. 

Senator Neupercer. It seems to me the heart of the matter is this 
Supposing each one of the Indians on and off the reservation does have 
the right to dispose of his 80-acre tract, or whatever the size of his 
tract, and that of his family, and you can dispose of it under sucl 
circumstances that you can realize the financial benefits in a very 
short time; do you still think it would be possible to operate this o1 
some order of a coordinated basis and maintain conservation 
principles? 

Do you think those things can be harmonized ? 

Mr. Warn. I believe so; yes; by leaving a little seeding area, whic! 
is being practiced in our county. 

I could take you inside roads of Pacific County in several different 
areas where they cut on a high hill or a raised area and they leave a 
little stand of timber, sometimes 2, 3, 4, and 5 acres, something along 
that line. 

I have hunted a lot in Pacific County, and I see different areas, and 
it is surprising to know how fast this timber can grow. You could 
hunt in an area for a year and there is no particular growth of any 
kind and then go back 2 years from that date and you would be sw 
prised how fast this area reseeded over. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Wain. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. I take it from what I have listened to, 
among your problems is the fact that you object strenuously to the fact 
that an election is held on the reservation by people who are living 
there, and they operate and govern and make up rules to sell your 
property. You feel that you are not being represented. 

Mr. Warn. That is right. 
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Representative Cuuporr. In other words, you feel since you own 
land on the reservation you ought to be able to vote for people on the 
tribal council who are governing your land ¢ 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. Actually, there is such a minority living 
there that actually it is governed by a minority rather than majority ¢ 

Mr. Wain. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is your objection. You feel a tribal 
council should be elected by a majority of your tribe, whether they 
live on or off the reservation. 

Then you would get proper government and you would be in a posi- 
tion to appeal to your proper representatives to make appeals to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs that you cannot do now and get some of the 
rules changed maybe. 

Mr. Wain. That is right. I would like to give you this petition 
which I circulated in 1952. 

To give this committee an insight on the dissatisfied members I will 
give you this petition which your committee can study at your leisure. 

There are 206 signers there petitioning a referendum vote on all 
Bureau contracts and so on, and so forth, which was written to Mr. 
Cleve Jackson and never presented. 

I must state out of 208 contacts I made there were 206 signers. 

Of these different ones, a few of them live in the Quinault Indian 
Reservation and possibly a half dozen of them signed this, and it.con- 
sists mostly of those living outside of the reservation. 

(The petition referred to follows :) 

To QUINAULT TRIBAL CoUNCIL, TAHOLAH, WASH. 
(Attention: Cleveland Jackson, chairman. ) 

Whereas the undersigned as owners of allotments in the Quinault Indian 
Reservation or owners of shares in said allotments, have never been. consulted 
heretofore when your honorable body has made decisions concerning sale of 
timber, extension of contracts, determination of p rice of timber, and other policies 
concerning the sale of timber from said allotments; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the undersigned t ) have a voice in the determina- 
tion of said policies ; 

Now, therefore, the undersigned, all owners of allotments in the -Quinault 
Indian Reservation or owners of shares of such allotments listed opposite the 
undersigned names, do respectfully petition your honorable body that ‘all: pro- 
posed decisions to be made by you concerning timber sales; determination and 
revision of prices of timber, extension of contracts of sales of timber, and any and 
all other decisions concerning sales of timber on said allotments be submitted 
to the undersigned for a referendum vote on said enumerated policies and deci- 
sions so that a majority of the undersigned can have a voice in said policies 
and decisions. 

(There follows 206 signatures with addresses. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. How many voting metnbers are there of 
the tribe altogether that would be eligible to vote if we had an election 
tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Wary. That would ‘run into thousands. The petition was so 
popular I did not think it was necessary to circulate it any further. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are not going to put. it ‘in the récord, 
but we will have our staff study it, and we will return it to you. 

Mr. Lanican, I wonder if we could get.a copy of the Chinook cor- 
stitution and bylaws? There was a request made for the Quinault. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you operate under your own constitu: 
_ ~ uytiws, or do you operate under the Quinault constitution 
and bylaws? 
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Mr. Warn. After the Court of Claims was instituted we set up a little 
tribal organization, and we have tried to conform with all depart- 
mental rules and regulations, and we have our constitution and bylaws, 
elective officers, and so on and so forth. 

I believe that the secretary-treasurer will be glad to furnish you with 
our constitution and bylaws. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you send it to Washington to the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Warn. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE CHINOOK TRIBES, INC. 


PREAMBLE 


We, the members of the Chinook Tribes, Inc., in order to give our Tribe a more 
complete organization; to establish a closer acquaintanceship among the mem- 
bers; to promote the study of the history of our ancestors; to investigate the 
present social, economic, and legal problems affecting the Tribe; to establish and 
enforce our ancient rights and to prevent any encroachment upon these rights by 
any person whomsoever, do hereby adopt this Constitution and Bylaws. 


ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Chinook Tribes, Inc., shall consist of all 
persons of Indian blood who submit satisfactory evidence that they are de 
scendants of Indians of the Cathlamet Pand of Chinooks, the Wahkiakum Band 
of Chinooks, the Willapa Band of Chinooks, the Lower Band of Chinooks, and 
the Clatsop Tribe of Indians, or other affiliated tribes who were living at the 
time treaties with the Chinooks were made in 1851. 

Sec. 2. A membership roll shall be compiled by the Secretary and sa 
shall include the names of all Indians claiming to be descendants of the 
mentioned bands of Chinooks and Clatsop Tribe, or other affiliated tribes. 


ARTICLE II. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual, or, general assembly meeting, shall be held at any 
convenient place within the town of Bay Center, Wash. 

Sec. 2. The annual general assembly meeting of this organization shall be 
held on the third Saturday in June, of each year, at the hour of 2 p. m. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings of the general assembly may be called by notice in 
writing by the chairman, or, in his absence, by any of the officers, or by the four 
council members. Such notice shall be prepared by the secretary and mailed 
to all newspapers in the immediate territory and such other newspapers as 
nay be deemed necessary, and a notice posted at the post office at Bay Center, 
Wash. Such notice shall be deemed sufficient notification when published in 
sufficient time in advance of the meeting, and not less than 10 days in advance 
of the meeting, to enable each member conveniently to reach. the place of meet- 
ing by the usual means of conveyance. 

Sec. 4. At all meetings of the organization, a vote of the majority of those 
present, either in person or by proxy, shall be necessary for the election of of- 
ficers or for the passage of any motions or resolutions. Any meeting, general or 
special, may be adjourned from time to time to such time and place as may be 
specified in the motion or resolution of adjournment and no notice of the holding 
of any adjourned meeting need be given. 


ARTICLE III. MEETINGS OF COUNCIL 


Section 1. The council shall meet quarterly on the first Saturday of January, 
April, July, and October of each year, except that special meetings may be 
called at any time and place by any officer or councilman by requesting the secre- 
tary to mail written notice thereof to the other members in sufficient time. in 
advance of the meeting, not less than 10 days, to enable each member to con- 
veniently reach the place of meeting by the usual means of conveyance. 
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ARTICLE IV. POWERS OF COUNCIL 








SECTION 1. The council shall have the entire management of the business affairs 
of the tribal organization. 

Sec. 2. Vacancies in the council shall be filled by a majority vote of the council 
for the unexpired portion of term vacated. 

Sec. 3. The council shall have the power to elect from among their own mem- 
bers, or from the membership at large, delegates to sit in on any general council 
of Northwest Indians, or, to attend any meetings of interest to the Chinook Tribes. 















ARTICLE V. OFFICERS OF TRIBAL COUNCIL 






















Secrion 1. The council shall consist of a chairman, vice chairman, a secretary- 
treasurer and four council members who shall be elected at the annual general 
assembly meeting by the majority vote of the members present, and the terms 
of office shall be 3 years, except that 2 councilmen shall be elected for a term of 
3 years; 1 councilman for a term of 2 years and 1 councilman for a term of 1 year. 

Sec. 2. The title of tribal chief shall be an honorary title conferred by the 
Chinook Tribe by popular vote and said honorary chief shall have no powers 
other than that vested in him as a voting member of the organization, or as an 
officer or council member. 

ARTICLE VI. VOTING 





Secrion 1. At all meetings of the organization, each qualified enrolled member 
shall be entitled to one vote, either in person, or by proxy, said proxy being valid 
only when signed, dated, and presented to the secretary prior to calling of 
meeting to order. All members 18 years of age and over shall have the right 
to vote at all meetings. 

ARTICLE VII. QUORUM 


Secr1on 1. A majority of the council shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of any business; and 15 qualified enrolled members of the organization 
shall constitute a quorum for all general or special meetings. | 


ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS i 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended, added to, or repealed by a ls 
vote of the majority of those attending a meeting called for that purpose, after le 
due notice has been given of at least 10 days in advance, and at that meeting i 
there must be present, in person, or, by proxy, at least 30 qualified enrolled mem- 
bers: Provided further, That said amendments shall be proposed at any regular 
or special meeting of the general assembly by a majority vote of the members 
present and to be acted upon at the next regular or special meeting. 


WEP eH Are 





BYLAWS OF THE CHINOOK TRIBES, INC. 
ARTICLE I. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Secrion 1. The chairman shall be the chief executive officer of the organization 
and when present shall preside at all meetings of the general assembly and the 
council and shall sign all written instruments necessary to carry on the business 
management of the organization. 









ARTICLE 











II, VICE CHAIRMAN 








SECTION 1. Except as limited by a vote of the council, the vice chairman shall 
perform the duties and have the powers of the chairman during the absence or 
disability of the chairman. 













ARTICLE III. SECRETARY-TREASURER 





Section 1. The secretary-treasurer shall keep an accurate record of all 
meetings and shall have the power with the chairman or vice chairman to sign 
all written instruments as may be necessary for the chairman to sign and shall 
also, subject to the order of the council, have the care and custody of all moneys, 
funds, valuable papers, and documents of the organization and to keep an ac- 
curate accounting thereof, and shall deposit all funds of the organization in such 
bank as the council shall designate, and shall endorse for deposit all checks and 
notes payable to the organization or to its order, and all checks, drafts, notes, 
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or obligations for the payment of money shall be signed by the secretary-treasurer 
and such other officer or officers as the council shall designate. 

Sec. 2. The secretary-treasurer shall keep account of all receipts and disburse- 
ments and balances and shall make a report at the annual general assembly 
meeting of said receipts and disbursements and balances. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-treasurer shall issue receipts for all money received 
including payment of dues. 

Sec. 4. It is shall be the duty of the secretary-treasurer to certify to the elec- 
tion of duly elected officers and councilmen and the certificate tiled with the 
records or as otherwise requested by the council. 


ARTICLE IV. ABSENCE OF OFFICERS OR COUNCILMEN FROM MEETINGS 


Section 1. Any officer or councilman who shall absent himself from three 
successive meetings without a reasonable excuse shall forfeit all rights to his 
office and no member shall be entitled to a vote unless he has paid his dues. 


ARTICLE V. DUES 


Section 1. The annual dues in this organization shall be as follows: 


Single adults 18 years of age and over___-. Los. 108 
Husband and wife, where both are of the C hinook Tribes, eac ‘h_ basi bubsbbeces 1. 75 
For each child 17 years of age and under. ba en tae tel acd .50 
Husband and wife, where only one of them is a member of ‘the ( ‘hinook 

Tvee Siu wk Baas bad oto ascautaaai scueliuse “mrue 
For each child 17. years of age and “under ieee thsi oi) Fe aieS ee oust . 50 


Dues shall be paid at the annnal general assembly meeting held on the third 
Saturday in June of each year at 2 p. m. 
ARTICLE VI. ASSESSMENTS 


Section 1. Assessments may be levied, by the majority vote of the council 
whenever the necessity arises, against all adult enrolled members and in no 
case shall said assessment be for more than $1 each. 


ARTICLE VII. ORDER OF BUSINESS 


SECTION 1. The order of business at any general, or any tribal council meeting 
shall be as follows: 


1. Call to order by the chairman 
2. Reading of minutes of previous meeting 
3. Report of committees 
4. Report of treasurer 
5. Reading of communications 
6. Unfinished business 
7. New business 
8. Adjournment 
ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 
¥ SecTIoN 1. These bylaws may be amended, added to, or repealed by a vote 


of the majority of those present at any regular general or special meeting. 


(See also letter, p. 570, Report on Federal Timber Sales Policies, 
rt. [I.) 
Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 
| Representative Horrman. Unless they leave an area of greater than 
‘ 5 or 10 acres, is it likely that a windstorm will destroy that seeding 
area ! 
Mr. Warn. Your timber stands any place are subject to windfalls. 
Representative Horrman. I know that. However, what I was ask- 
ing you was, whether if they left no more than 5 or 10 acres it would 
E be more apt to be destroyed than if they left a larger area. 
Mr. Warn. I do not think that it would hardly be more destructible 
in _ way. 
[ could take you into areas near W illapa Harbor, possibly about 
200 feet wide, where this timber stood and is still standing. 


76321—56—pt. 2——25 
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You are bound to have some windfall in these extremely strong 
winds that we have here occasionally during the winter months. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, because the Senator is 
very adroit, smooth, and unintentionally has in a misleading way 
charged me with injecting politics because I used names in order that 
the record may be clear, and that the individuals attending may under- 
stand why I use names, it was because the criticism has been directed 
at the present administration. Practically all of the faultfinding 
has been with the administrative acts of those who are now in office, 
when, as a matter of fact, in this case here that we are considering 
today, all of the contracts, the large ones, were made previously under 
other individuals, and it is not right and I do not consider it is fair— 
that is only an opinion—that the criticism should be directed at the 
present administration for policies which originated back several 
years ago. 

Then, more than that, I have called attention to the political na- 
ture of some of the hearings because I believe in a clear, direct state- 
ment, and no weasel words in a roundabout way. I have been sitting 
on this subcommittee and others since last July. The first one that 
this committee had back in July, as I remember, was criticism of the 
Interior Department in Alaska for buying too many passenger ve- 
hicles. It all arose out of the definition of passenger vehicles as dis- 
tinguished from some sort of a truck. 

Then in July we had the Fountain committee, which was after the 
Republican superintendent of public instruction—it was in I]linois— 
because it was alleged he did not properly administer the school lunch 
program. 

Then we had another one in Washington just a couple of weeks ago 
where the charge was flatly made that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was giving out less information to the newspapers and to the 
Congress than the previous administration, which, of course, was 
wholly political in its nature. 

Now, just a little while ago before we got here on this one, this sub- 
committee under our distinguished chairman, Mr. Chudoff, held hear- 
ings criticizing the power policies of the administration, which is en- 
deavoring to get the Government out of business as much as it can 
so that we get more tax returns. 

Then we come to this one. 

So I do not think I have injected politics. I just expose what is 
already in. 

I thank the Senator for his criticism. I hope it will make me a bet- 
ter Representative, a more considerate gentleman, and with some of 
the qualities of a charitable Christian. 

Representative Crrcuporr. Mr. Wain, we want to thank you very 
much for coming here. 

I want to say for myself that the committee is not trying to blame 
these things on anybody. We are just trying to find out what they 
are and how the to in the area affected by them think we can 
correct them. We are your representatives. Even though I live in 
Philadelphia, I feel that I own a little part of the U nited States u 
in this section, too. I am not trying to blame anybody. If the pre- 
vious administration made a mistake, they made a mistake, and if the 
present administration is carrying that mistake forward, that does not 
ms ake it right. It makes it wrong. 
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I want to say this to you: that I am very appreciative and I think 
you are to be commended for t: aking such a wonderful stand for your 
people. Everywhere we have gone where we have he: ird Indians we 
have always found that their leader comes forward and speaks their 
forthright opinion on the situation. 

I am from Philadelphia, and although we did have some Indians 
there many years ago, the Delaware Tri be, which was around Phila- 
delphia, I am amazed at the things that are being done to the Indian 
people. Ido not know who is doing these things and I am not blaming 
them on anybody, but I, for one, am going to do everything I can to 
try to get you some good out of these heari ings. 

I know you have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

Mr. Warn. Thank you. 

I am not here to stir up any controversial question or to enter 
politics. I am an ordained minister, licensed to marry, bury, or per- 
form any service that a minister can do. 

I am primarily interested in justice for none other than my people 
who are Indians. I am partly white, very small degree - white. 
but my heart goes out to the Indians and to all colored people, | ecause 
I know how in a good many instances they are being unjustly dealt 
with; and I thank you again. 

Representative Cuuporr. The committee will take a 5-minute recess 
so the stenographer can get a little rest. 

We will place in the record your other statement. 

(The statement referred to and a letter from Cleve Jackson to Hon. 
James C. Murray follow:) 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE WAIN ON INDIAN TIMBER SALES POLICIES, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Gentlemen, I am here before you today as the representative of the Chinook 
Indians, allottees of the Quinault Reservation. My name is Claude Wain and I 
am a commercial fisherman by trade on the Pacific Northwest coast. 

My principle reason for being here is to protest, on behalf of the Indians, the 
timber-test sales policies of the Indian Bureau and Department of the Interior 
and to protest the second-class-citizen treatment we have received. 

I was chosen at a meeting held in the Morck Hotel, on Saturday, October 22, 
in Aberdeen, Wash., to present the Indian group at this hearing, which is 
primarily made up of persons who do not live on the Quinault Reservation, but 
who own allotments there. I might say here that approximately 70 percent of the 
Indian timber on the Quinault is owned by members of the Chinook Tribe. 

I want to point out to the members of this committee that this group of Indians 
is made up of good citizens, all of whom are working and supporting families who 
are physically capable of so doing. We own homes, pay taxes, and in all respects 
live just like any other Americans. 

This kind of citizenship stops, however, when we became interested in the 
timber we own. We are told that we cannot sell our timber ourselves—that we 
cannot log it ourselves and that we have, in fact, nothing to say about the dis- 
position of it. All this, in spite of the fact that many of us are quite able to do 
our own logging—and in several cases are on timber that we have outside the 
Indian reservation—or are operating our own business. 

Now, gentlemen, to go from the general aspects of this case to those of a more 
specific nature. To give you an adequate picture of what has happened, and 
what is happening right now in this area, I would like to cite a few examples. I 
will be happy to make available to the committee copies of any material that I 
cite in this presentation and will welcome any questions on the part of you gen- 
tlemen that you might want to ask. 

On May 17, 1952, representatives of the Chinook Tribe met at Bay Center, 
Wash., to protest the Crane Creek area sale. 

Our primary objection, in this instance, was the size of the sale. This sale was 
to consist of approximately 35,000 acres of timber and was to be sold in one 
block—thus effectively prohibiting the chance of any small or medium operator 
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to bid and leaving it to the few big operators to take at a price convenient to 
them. 

We also protested this particular sale, due to the fact that the amount of tim- 
ber we were to be paid for was based on a 1916 estimate of saw timber on that 
acreage. We were thoroughly disgusted that the timber was to be sold in one 
huge block of 35,000 acres, and truly appalled that the buyers were to get all of 
the advantage of the growth in that timber from 1916 to 1952, a period of 36 
years. This might well surprise you gentlemen, too, when it is known that a hem- 
lock tree will grow into a nice sawlog within 50 years. 

A third major basis for our protest of this then proposed sale was the fact 
that the contracts governing the cutting and harvesting of this timber—and the 
dates on which we were to be paid, would run 34 years Gentlemen, I was 48 
years old at that time—so it doesn’t take very intricate mathematics to see that 
I would be 82 years old when I received final payment. Just what justice is there 
in an arrangement like that? Wouldn’t such a long-term contract be an “abso- 
lute joy” to an Indian owner around 65 or 70 years old—and, gentlemen, we have 
a good many in our group who will never see their 65th birthday again. 

With all of these things in mind, we met at Bay Center on May 17, and deter- 
mined to protest this sale to the Indian Bureau through the office of Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson. Senator Magnuson was very cooperative and helpful in 
this instance and saw to it that our complaint was delivered to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 

Mr. Dillon S. Myer, then the Commissioner, answered Mr. Magnuson in a letter 
received by the Senator’s office on June 20, 1952. Mr. Myer immediately ques- 
tioned our right to object or to question the handling of our timber problems by 
telling the Senator—and I quote—“Our records do not show whether the Chinook 
Tribal Council is the constituted and authorized representative of any group 
of Indians having an interest in lands of the Quinault Reservation?” 

Mr. Myer doubted our right to represent any of the timber allottees despite the 
fact that we represent the overwhelming majority of Indian timber owners. 
Thus, in effect, we were told that we should not mind our own business, that the 
Indian Bureau would mind it for us. 

Mr. Myers stated in this letter that “It is our expressed policy to consult with 
the authorized representatives of a tribe before offering any tribally owned tim- 
ber for sale,”’ but he didn’t tell the Senator that the great majority of the Indian 
owners of this timber have no voice nor vote in the affairs of this so-called 
“tribal council.” 

Despite the lack of cooperation on the part of the Indian Bureau, we recom- 
mended at the Bay Center meeting that the Crane Creek timber be sold in smaller 
tracts, which would, in our opinion, raise bid prices and enable the owners of 
this timber to realize the value of their holdings before 34 years had elapsed or 
death had interceded. 

Our protests were of no avail. The Indian Bureau went right ahead and sold 
this timber to Rayonier Corp. on June 18, 1952. We received a “generous” price 
of $6.40 per thousand for our hemlock at the same time that hemlock was selling 
on the open market in this area for an average of $15. On the very same day that 
the Crane Creek sale was made and this 35,000-acre block of tax-free timber trans- 
ferred to Rayonier Corp., two small sales were made at Montesano, the Gray’s 
Harbor County seat, with hemlock going for $18 and $20, respectively. 

The committee will be interested to know that these 2 small sales, above re- 
ferred to, were subject to taxes and that the contract calling for the logging did 
not extend for any 34 years. 

It should be pointed out here that Rayonier Corp. is under little compulsion 
to log this timber, because they do not pay taxes on it and can therefore let it set, 
while they go out and bid on other timber in the area. Not only this but the 
acquisition of such a huge biock of cheap timber has put them in a position 
where they can bid sky-high for what private timber or other Federal timber 
is available in the vicinity. That this is exactly what is happening, there is no 
doubt. Within the last few years the small- and medium-sized operator has had 
to close up shop in many cases, and go elsewhere looking for saw logs. 

The reason is quite simple. Rayonier Corp., can go into any timber sale in 
Washington State and bid $23.60 per thousand for hemlock, without losing a 
penny because they saved $8.60 per thousand on the Crane Creek sale alone 
at a market price of $15. 
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And gentlemen, this is not all. On October 6, 1955, the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. paid $777,727 for 80 acres of fir, hemlock, and some cedar in a sale at Kelso, 
Wash. Hemlock timber transferred to Weyerhaeuser in this sale brought 
$32.50 per thousand. Based on this figure the Rayonier Corp. has saved $26.10 
per thousand on hemlock purchased in the Crane Creek area. 

It would be well to point out to the committee here that I have been talking 
about hemlock timber—the cheapest timber on our allotments. When we come 
to consider Douglas fir, cedar, and spruce, we find we are taking it on the chin 
even further. 

Rayonier Corp. was just as fortunate in their purchase of the Douglas fir 
in the Crane Creek area as they were in their acquisition of hemlock. They 
paid $15. 

However, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. paid $61 per thousand for Douglas fir 
on the 80-acre tract they purchased on October 6. 

Thus, Rayonier is not only receiving a tax gift from the people of Washing 
ton, as well as a tremendous quantity of cheap timber, but is being placed in a 
very admirable position competitively with other lumber firms in western Wash- 
ington, 

With all of these facts in mind, we are frankly at a loss to discover why Mr. 
Cleve Jackson and the so-called representative Quinault Tribal Council was in 
such a rush to sign away the Indians rights to the Crane Creek timber. It is a 
very open secret that Mr. Jackson has worked for the Rayonier Corp.—in fact, in 
times past if you wanted to find him the best place to do it was at the Rayonier 
office in Hoquiam, Wash., where he was found on several occasions by my brother, 
Charles Wain. 

In my presentation to you today, gentlemen, I have pointed out that we object 
to the sale of our timber in huge blocks; to the fact that we—the owners of a 
great majority of the timber on the Quinault Reservation—have nothing to say 
about the disposition of our property; to the way we have been robbed on prices; 
to an antiquated estimate of the value of our property, without any effective 
right to see that it is checked so as to get the fair amount in terms of saw timber, 
and to the way the Indian Bureau has reacted to their guardianship of our 
property. 

Now it is my purpose to present some suggestions as to ways of correcting these 
inequities. 

First, we would like to suggest that all future Indian timber sales be in units of 
a size that will attract the largest possible amount of bids and of a size to allow 
small as well as big operators to take part. This would prevent another situa- 
tion like the Crane Creek sale, in which only one bid was received. We believe 
that this will result in fairer prices for our timber and that it will effectively 
prohibit monopoly on the part of a few favored corporations who have taken 
part in this timber steal. 

Second, we also would like to see an end brought to the long-term contracts. 
It is our considered opinion that it is sheer robbery and dishonesty to sell our 
timber under a contract running 30 to 35 years, because we can never hope to 
realize the value on our property within a lifetime. I hold one-fourth generation 
allotment already and shares in two others. Will it take another four genera- 
tions to realize the income from this property? 

In connection with these contracts, it is our opinion that Indian owners should 
be accorded the same privileges as any other owner of timber. We would like 
to see short-term contracts, with provisions for logging that compare with con- 
tracts signed for the removal of timber from lands outside the reservation. 

Third, we wish to particularly bring to the attention of the committee the fact 
that we need proper and adequate check scaling of the timber as it is hauled 
off our land. As an example of the need, I wish to cite the Sophie Watchman 
allotment, No. 444, on the Quinault Indian Reservation, in the Crane Creek area, 
which was originally valued at $30,867.10. and the poorest half of which was 
logged in June of 1954. 

This allotment consisted of 80 acres and the part that was logged was the 
poorest half. Despite the ridiculously low figures of $6.40 for hemlock, $13.30 
for cedar, $6.65 for white fir, and $8.80 for white pine, this 40-acre half brought 
approximately $29,000 which was almost 100 percent of the estimated valuation 
of the whole 80-acre tract. 
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In this specific case, I personally went into this tract in the company of a 
registered timber cruiser, Mr. Robert Harpster, and as a result received almost 
100 percent of the previously estimated value on half of the allotment. I might 
point out here, gentlemen, that—though Mr. Harpster and I went through this 
property—we did not cruise the timber on it—somebody was evidently afraid 
that we had, so I received a much higher scale. 

With reference to the scaling of logs on our land, we feel it only fair and reason- 
able that the Indian owners be encouraged to hire—at their own expense—check 
scalers, with the authority to stop any load of logs coming off their property for 
the purpose of checking the scale made by the company doing the logging and 
the Indian Bureau. Various officials of this Bureau have grudgingly admitted 
that we have that right when asked by people they know they can’t fool, but they 
have made no effort to make this right plain to the majority of Indian owners. 

Such a check scale would put a stop to the mysterious log shrinkage that has 
gone on where Indian logs are concerned, from the time they are scaled for the 
truckdriver and then scaled again for the Indian. It would stop the use of two 
measuring systems—one for the purpose of paying the truckdriver and the other 
for the purpose of robbing the Indian. 

I can personally testify to the fact that I requested the right to hire a check 
scaler when the Lotta Wain allotment, No. 458, in the Lake Quinault unit sale 
was logged and was never officially notified as to whether or not I could do this, 
even though I had been promised that notification would be sent. 

With reference to the Lake Quinault unit, it would be well to point out to the 
committee that the so-called Quinault Tribal Council has extended the contract 
governing it, from an original 20 years to 35 years, with only a $1.10 raise on 
hemlock and corresponding increases for other species of timber. 

Fourth, we would like to see the Congress of the United States pass some basic 
rules and regulations for the government of Indian tribal councils, which would 
protect the rank-and-file Indian from unscrupulous tribal officials and agents. 

It is absolutely wrong to allow a minority group to determine the disposition 
of the property of a majority, as is the case presently with reference to the 
Quinault Tribal Council. 

We would like to see regulations and rules set up which would allow all per- 
sons concerned to take part in the decisions on sales, prices, contracts and so on. 
We do not now have these rights and we think it is only elementary Americanism 
that we should have them. 

Fifth, we are very concerned to see that future sales of timber on Indian lands 
be by public auction. We think that the public has an interest in these proceed- 
ings and that they should be open to anyone interested in their handling. 

Sixth, and finally, we are very interested in seeing to it that access roads, 
built by the Indian Bureau and by the owners are constructed throughout all 
Indian timber. We are convinced that such access roads would result in higher 
prices and effectively help the sale of small tracts, which would in turn make this 
timber available to all operators, both large and small. Also, such access roads 
would do away with another excuse for the long-term contracts by making 
timber in every part of the land accessible on an equal footing. 

Such access roads would have made it impossible for Mr. Raymond H. Bitney, 
Superintendent of Western Washington Indian Agency, to force me to give my 
power-of-attorney to the Agency, shortly after June 24, 1952. It was on that 
date that he made the statement—and I quote: “The Indians could not sell their 
timber by themselves and the Agency would not make a sale in the same area 
(which was Crane Creek) for the next 35 years.” Bitney made this statement 
in my presence, in answer to a question by an allottee, at the June 24, 1952, meet- 
ing before an estimated 250 persons. 

Mr. Bitney took this position because he had sold the 35,000 acres on the Crane 
Creek to the Rayonier Corp. and had successfully frozen out any competitors. 

Such access roads would have made it possible for the Agency or myself to sell 
this timber to the highest bidder and made it possible for me to realize on my 
holdings before the expiration of 35 years. 

I would like to thank the committee on behalf of over 1,200 members of the 
Chinook Tribe in this area, for the opportunity to appear here and present their 
grievances. We are hopeful that the Congress of the United States will soon 
solve these problems and bring justice to the Indians on the Olympic Peninsula. 
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'TTAHOLAH, WASH., December 27, 19558. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Subcommitee on Legislative Oversight, 
United States Senate ‘ VW ashington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MurRRAY: I am informed that at the meeting of the Ilouse 
and Senate subcommittees considering Federal timber-sales policy which was 
held at Aberdeen, Wash., on November 28, 1955, a representative of the Chinook 
'ribe made statements to the effct that I, Cleve Jackson, chairman of the 


Quinaielt Tribal Council, was working for Rayonier, Inc., and implying that 
there was some conflict of interest in connection with my asserted employment 
by Rayonier and my chairmanship of the Quinaielt Tribal Council. I am in 


formed he indicated the tribal council had been in some hurry to approve con- 
tracts for the sale of timber belonging to allottees upon the Quinaielt Reserva- 
tion to Rayonier, Inc. Thus, I am informed that he referred to my employment 
by Rayonier as being an open secret and indicated that I could be found at 
Rayonier if anyone were looking for me. 

I am, and since 1920 have been, an independent timber estimator—a professional 
eruiser. And in all that time I have been strictly independent and have never 
worked as an employee of any Company or corporation. My work has covered 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, and western Montana, where I have 
done timber-valuation work. Timber cruising involves two factors—experience 
and accurate observation—whereby to produce a reliable estimate as to the foot 
age of timber which can be cut from the particular description of land. The 
cruiser is vainable only as the product of his experience and observation and 
his integrity prove him reliable; and only my reputation for reliability can fur- 
nish a basis for my future employment. I have been professionally engaged 
from time to time as a timber estimator not only by Rayonier but by almost any 
major and many minor logging concerns and timber companies in the Pacific 
Northwest. The suggestion that because of such engagements or for any other 
reason I might have had any occasion to favor Rayonier is false. 

Karlier the Quinaielt Tribal Council was not called upon to approve or con- 
sider the sales to Wager Lumber Co. and Aloha Lumber Co. on the Quinaielt 
Reservation, presumably for the reason that no tribal lands were involved and 
these sales were made on a negotiated basis under a contract form which did not 
require participation by the Quinaielt Tribal Council. 

The Quinaielt Tribal Council considered and approved the Crane Creek unit 
contract with Rayonier for two reasons: First, because the tribe has a few 
acres of timberland within the unit which were unallotted and remained in tribal 
ownership and subject to management by the tribal council; second, because the 
Quinaielt General Council, consisting of members of the tribe residing on the 
reservation, had formally met and adopted resolutions asking the tribal council 
to request the Secretary of the Interior to offer the Crane Creek unit for sale. 
The tribal council determined that it wanted the tribal lands placed under the 
contract, just as would any other owner on the reservation, be he allotted Quin- 
aielt, Quillieute, Chinook, Chehalis, Cowlitz, Makah, Skokomish, Clatsop, or 
Shoal Water Bay Indians, and then, pursuant to the express wishes of the general 
council and because the tribal council did not disagree with the desires of the 
general council, approved the contract and authorized its officers to sign the 
same, One reason why the tribal council felt that the sale of the Crane Creek 
unit should be approved is that it would furnish the tribe with some income to 
finance its claims case against the United States authorized by the Indian Claims 
Commission Act of 1946, which claim is now pending. Sale of the tribe’s timber 
promised the only substantial source of money for financing the claim against 
the United States. A majority of the interested allottees had already approved 
the sale and, after debate (in which I took no greater part than did anyone else), 
the tribal council approved the sale of the timber on the tribal lands and approved 
signing the formal contract. ‘The tribal council did not undertake to pass on 
the question whether the individual allottees should put their timber under the 
contract or as to the manner in which they might otherwise exploit their allot 
ments, 

There cannot and should not be any derogatory inference drawn from par- 
ticipation by me, by any other member of the tribal council, or by the tribal 
eouncil itself in the consideration of the sale of this tribal asset or in approving 
the contract. Any testimony intimating the contrary is mfsleading and false. 
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Since the matter goes to my personal reputaion, I request that this letter be 
placed in the record following the remarks of Mr. Claude Wain, member of the 
Chinook Tribe. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CLEVE JACKSON. 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The next witness is Paul R. Smith. Is he here? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL R. SMITH, PRESIDENT, ALOHA LUMBER 
CORP., ALOHA, WASH., ACCOMPANIED BY W. L. HYNDMAN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Mr. Srru. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you come forward, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith, would you identify yourself for the record; and I 
understand this is your counsel. Would you have your counsel iden- 
tify himself. 

Mr. Smirn. I am Paul R. Smith, president of the Aloha Lumber 
Corp., and also the M. R. Smith Shingle Co., which formerly logged 
on the Quinault Reservation. 

Representative Cuuporr. Where is your company located? 

Mr. Smiru. The Aloha Lumber Corp. is in Aloha, about 27 miles 
north of here, and Moclips, where we have our shingle mill, is 4 miles 
farther. 

Representative Cuvporr. Would you please identify yourself? 

Mr. Hynpman. I am W. L. Hyndman and am counsel for the 
Aloha Lumber Co. 

Representativv Cuuporr. You may proceed, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. At Mr. Coburn’s suggestion, I sent to the Portland of- 
fice 15 copies of my statement and I will save your time by not reading 
all that, if you will assure me that is part of your record. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will see that your comple statement 
gets in the record. 

Mr. Sairn. I will try to condense it a little. There has been some 
comment here today about the fact that these blocks of timber were 
so large that the did not invite competition. That is not the only 
reason they do not invite competition. Aloha Lumber Corp. up to 
date has logged 2,400 million feet over the Indian reservation and 
the Smith Shingle Co. up until the time they stopped logging in 1939 
had logged 400 million feet There never was another bid on any of 
the units we bought, although all of those biggest ones could have 
been gotten into by anybody. We did not have any ownership of land 
or timber that shut anybody off. 

The only block of timber I know of on which there was worthwhile 
competition or any competition on the reservation was the Cook 
Creek unit, which was bought by the Hobi Timber Co. a little over 
30 years ago and on that there were bids also submitted by Saginaw 
Timber Co. and Polson Log Co., Polson being the biggest operator in 
this district then and Saginaw right next to it, about as big as any 
after that. 

The reason there was competition there was because a good deal 
of high-grade fir on it and it was nice, level country, much cheaper 
roadbuilding than any we have had. 

When Aloha bought this Taholah unit it was first put up in 1949 
and the market did not look too good then, so we did not bid on it, 
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but the Indian Department told us if we bid it within the year they 
did not have to readvertise, so things looked a little better the next 
year, and we bid on it. 

’ The important reason why no one else probably bid on this stuff 
we bought was because it is rather inferior timber compared with the 
Olympic Peninsula as a whole and we could not at all times break 
even on.that if we had to haul it out to the nearest tidewater market, 
and since we bought that timber we rebuilt 90 percent of our mill. 
The shingle mill is the only part we did not rebuild. 

There have been several hires companies that have gone out of 
business in Grays Harbor and in other parts of this State who were 
financially able to have bought that timber and put up a mill of that 
character. However, it was not a particularly choice bit of timber. 

The high prices being paid on the smaller tracts are due to several 
reasons: In the first place, the man who has to have one of those 
put up for sale is naturally going to look for an unusually good piece 
of timber, of high grade, ‘and if it is sold on a cut-out basis he does 
not have to put up much of the money, and most of those are very 
close to a highway with very little roadbuilding to do, whereas when 
we buy a big block of timber we have to take the good with the bad 
over an average and we also have to average out the time element. 
We take a contract over 25 years. 

A lot of things can happen in that time. We are taking a great 
deal more risk. 

We had an estimate from the Indian Department before we bought 
our timber that it would run 16 percent of No. 1 cedar, which per- 
centage is borne out by our own logging. 

I know in the most recent sale on the Olympic Peninsula—I got it 
from both the buyers and the sellers—there was a company in Everett 
which sold out their entire capital stock. There was 70 million feet 
of timber involved and they told me that they estimated they were 
getting $20 for cedar and $10 for hemlock. 

I had some of that timber cruised myself and I asked him what 
percentage of No. 1 logs they thought it was and they said about 40 
percent, against 16 percent on our unit. With an av erage difference 
of price of $47.50 to $50 per thousand, there is a difference of $11.40 
to 512 per thousand right there, so they are actually getting their 
cedar cheaper than we are. 

On the hemlock, the different in price is a little over $3 and that 
would certainly be offset by the road cost we have, and I think a little 
bit poorer quality of timber. 

We think the greatest fault with our contract is that the Indian 
Department is allowed to make an abritr: ary adjustment. 

There was a certain percentage of the average log price which was 
represented by our bid on the timber , and the contract price that every 
3 months we adjust it and keep that same percentage, but there is also 
a provision in there that iittes certain circumstance es, technological 
improvements or change in marketing conditions the Indian Depart- 
ment could change th: at, but we maintain that this burst in prices this 
last year and a half, which has resulted in very high timber prices 
being paid, has been to a large extent due to a long strike that took 
place last summer and it does not represent a normal market condition. 
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We have been operating at Aloha since 1906 and during that time 
we have had about 3 bad years for one good one and we built up quite 
a worthwhile community. 

If you want to make a contrast, take a look at the little town of 
Sternsville. What is it now? A bunch of stumps. Take Aloha and 
Moclips. The 2y have a pretty good little school. They have an $800,- 
000 school at Moclips which is half paid for by our district and Aloha 
pays 65 percent of the taxes, so another thing you want to consider 
is that some of these people who paid the fancy prices for timber are in 
financial difficulties today and unless God comes to cae help this 
winter I think they will be in worse difficulties next ye 

I say God come with help. If we get 2 feet of snow ol over the 
logging camps we might have another shortage. So for these reasons 
I think that with these contracts, like any other contract you make 
with a private individual, there should not be that privilege of 
making an arbitrary change in nee 

I think that is all I have to s 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr ‘Smith, we are going to put your 
statement in the record. 

Let Mr. Smith’s statement be admitted into the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


ALoHA LUMBER CoRP., 
Aboha, Wash., November 18, 1955. 


To the Honorable Joint Timber Committee: 


The Aloha Lumber Corp. is engaged in the manufacture of cedar lumber and 
shingles in its mill at Aloha, Wash., using timber from the Quinault Indian 
Reservation, covered by contract on the Taholah logging unit made in 1950, ex- 
tending until 1978. Our average number of employees is 347, and our payroll 
for our fiscal year ending October 31, 1955, was $1,668,741. Total property taxes 
paid during that year were $35,450, and the total taxes paid including excise tax, 
FICA and unemployment insurance were $119,498. About 85 percent of our 
employees live in the North Beach area in the town of Aloha, or within 5 miles 
of it; 10 to 15 percent of these employees are Indians, to whom we give pre- 
ference when jobs are open which they can handle. 

The Aloha Lumber Corp. built its first mill in Aloha in 1906, and did its first 
logging on the Quinault Reservation in 1922. Since that date most of its 
logging has been done on the reservation. The total amount logged on the 
reservation prior to starting the Taholah unit was 1,272 million feet; and on 
the Taholah unit to date we have logged 144,787,000 feet. 

Our Taholah contract specified that our stumpage prices should bear the same 
relation to the weighted average price of logs, for the Grays Harbor-Puget Sound 
districts as compiled by the Pacific Northwest Loggers Association as existed 
during the fourth quarter of 1948, same to be adjusted quarterly beginning a 
short time after we commenced logging operations. The contract provided that, 
under certain conditions, the Secretary of the Interior or his duly authorized 
representative might change this ratio, and recently it was raised. We do not 
think, however, that conditions justified the raise as the increases in selling prices 
during the last 17 months to a large extent have been due to a long strike in the 
summer of 1954. In recent months production has been greatly in excess of 
Sales, and prices have been declining to such an extent that the stumpage prices 
provided for by the formula of the original contract are as high as they should 
be. During the 33 years we have cut timber from the reservation we have had 
about 3 bad years for every good one, and our average profits have been quite 
reasonable in proportion to the risk and the investment. We think this contract 
and future contracts should be changed so that the percentage of log sales 
price we pay for stumpage remains constant in accordance with the original 
contract. 

When you read about higher prices paid for stumpage on some of these small 
sales it might seem at first glance that our prices are too low, but you should 
consider the following conditions: In the first place, we buy a solid tract of 
timber, taking the good with the bad, and build our own roads—whereas most 
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of the higher sales of cedar, which is our predominant specie, have been on small 
tracts of timber, much better than the average quality, where little roadbuilding 
was required. On June 23, 1949, V. J. Keeler, acting superintendent of the 
Taholah Indian Agency, wrote me that they estimated our cedar to be 16 percent 
No. 1, 63 percent No. 2, and 21 percent No. 3. That was as accurate an estimate 
as one could make for the unit as a whole. An important reason for the low 
percentage of No. 1 logs is that the timber for between 1 and 2 miles back from 
the coastline is more defective than the average on the Olympic Peninsula, and 
this, of course, brings down the percentage of No. 1 logs. We are familiar with 
many of these small sales at a high price, as we have looked at some of the 
timber, and the M. R. Smith Shingle Co., of which I am also president, has 
bought a good deal of it for its mill at Lake Pleasant. The Smith Shingle Co, 
bought and sold one-quarter section near Forks, Wash., which cut out slightly 
over 60 percent No. 1 logs. This month a Puget Sound company whose business 
was similar to that of the Aloha Lumber Corp. sold its mill and timber. There 
was about 70 million feet of this timber on the Olympic Peninsula. Some of this 
we had had cruised and know that it would easily go 40 percent No. 1 cedar. 
One of the principal owners told me that they estimated they got about $20 per 
thousand for their cedar, and that very little roadbuilding was required. When 
you consider that the average difference between No. 1 and No. 2 cedar is about 
$47.50 on Grays Harbor and $50 on Puget Sound, you can see that a difference 
between 16 and 40 percent No. 1 logs amounts to between $11.40 and $12 per 
thousand, 

There is some Government-owned timber where I believe the Government is 
the logical one to build access roads. This would certainly be true in a national 
park, where the overripe timber should be cut, and the roads would be used 
enough so they would have to be kept up. On the other hand, where large tracts 
of timber are sold, such as those on the Quinault Reservation, it is more logical 
to let the buyer build the roads. If the Government built them they would 
certainly cost aS much, possibly more, and at times, if the market might be off a 
year or two, there might be no logging, and the roads would get in such shape 
that it would cost considerable money to put them in condition again. When a 
private corporation builds the roads they are responsible for the upkeep. The 
Aloha Lumber Corp. so far has spent the following on roads and bridges in 
order to log the Taholah unit: 


Reconstruction of old road to south bank of Quinault_____-_-------~ $22, 411. 24 
ist Quinault bridge, 192 feet long___--__-_- Peete eS eae ae 
2d Quinault bridge, 264 feet long__-__--~- ems sheets hd aherdatnd ais sesn.y-, Say ee a 
ET IE as I i ale i ect iis icite ag tetaline annie 281, 612. 82 

"OCA? SCCREL CORT EG AICG. Cbs 1 iccccccin gd aren nnieiapien ames 375, 369. 12 


We estimate the total amount we will have to spend by the time we complete 
the roadbuilding on this unit would be $1,480,590. In addition to this, we 
estimate the total amount spent for roads on previous Indian contracts to be 
$1,399,200, or a total of $2,829,790. Of these roads built prior to logging of 
the Taholah unit there are 46 miles, mostly south of the Quinault, which we 
have kept in good condition and which are valuable for fighting fire and taking 
sare of the new growth of timber. 

Speaking of the young growth, it is easier for the Indian Department, or any 
other Government agency, to carry on proper reforestation when timber is 
sold in large units than when it is sold in smaller tracts. We have to do strip 
logging, which increases our expense, but it also makes for better fire protection 
and better reforestation. 

The unsold allotments along Highway 101 which runs from Lake Quinault 
to the Queets River and northward could possibly be sold in small tracts for a 
higher price than we are paying because the buyer would have no expense for 
building main roads. If this were done, however, some of the claims south of 
this highway might sell for less than if the timber were sold in larger units 
and the purchaser did his own roadbuilding. Furthermore, I believe it would 
be easier to enforce good logging practice and reforestation if the timber were 
sold in fairly large units. 

When we buy a large tract of timber we have a very substantial investment 
over a long period of years. Our total deposits and advance payments on the 
Taholah unit on April 30, 1955, were $1,575,678, ard when we make another 
10 percent payment in 1956, our total investment in timber will be about $2 
million. The total investment of the Aloha Corp. at the present time in mills, 
roads, timber, inventories, and miscellaneous items is $4,100,000. 
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When a company has an investment such as the Aloha Lumber Corp. it is 
justified in building a permanent community, which is an advantage to its 
employees as well as the Government agencies which handle timber. Attached 
to some copies of this letter is a picture of the Aloha-Moclips School, the total 
cost of which, including a few houses built for teachers, is approximately 
$800,000. Half of this was paid by the school district and half by matching funds 
from the State. We have been told on good authority that the Aleha Lumber 
Corp. and the M. R. Smith Shingle Co. pay about 65 percent of the taxes in this 
school district. There are 216 pupils in the 12 grades, about 40 percent of 
whom are Indians since the school] at Taholah only takes care of the lower 
grades. The Indian Department, incidentally, pays the Aloha-Moclips School 
District a certain amount because of the Indians that attend the school. 

It would be rather difficult to build up a community and a school like this if 
timber were sold in small blocks. The school is located in Moclips where the 
shingle mill of the Smith Shingle Co. was built in 1912. It has operated con- 
tinuously since then, and about 90 percent of the timber that it has cut has 
come from the Quinault Reservation. 

Another way we promote a wholesome life in the community is through the 
community hall at Aloha. The General Appraisal Co., shows a new replacement 
value of this at $19,188. The Aloha Corp. contributed the material, and the 
employees contributed the labor. It is used quite frequently for square dances 
and other entertainment, as well as meetings for both young and old; and the 
Indians, who are some of our best square dancers, are always welcome. 

If I can supplement this written statement by oral testimony I would be 
glad to do so. Unless we get a sudden storm which interferes with transporta- 
tion I expect to attend the hearing in Aberdeen November 28, although I might 
not be there until a few minutes after the hearing opens. If I shouldn’t get 
there, our secretary and manager, Mr. Kurtz, could give oral testimony, or I 
could give it in Seattle November 29 or 30. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL R. SMITH, President. 

Mr. Conurn. Under the terms of this 1922 contract, Mr. Smith, 
how long was it to run? 

Mr. Smiru. Which one? 

Mr. Copurn. The first one, the 1922 contract. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not remember the exact length of time that ran 
myself. I think probably 10 or 12 years. It is all through now. 

Mr. Cogurn. I know, but I was trying to get the background of these 
timber contracts. 

Mr. Smirn. Could I ask our manager from Aloha here? 

It ran 12 years. 

Mr. Copurn. That took you up to 1932. 

Mr. Smiru. 1934. 

Mr. Conurn. Then what happened? When was your next contract? 

Mr. Sairn. I did not become interested in the Aloha Lumber Co. 
until 1941. 

Mr. Kurtz can tell you when the next one came. 

There were several contracts. We had the Hatch unit, the Upper 
Wreck Creek unit, and the Hoh unit. 

The Hoh unit was taken, I believe, in 1927, and ran until we finally 
finished in about 1940. 

I think we had an extension of 5 years on that contract. 

Mr. Cozsvurn. Let me ask you this, Mr. Smith, and perhaps this is 
what I should have asked you the first time. Your company has been 
engaged in logging and milling this Indian timber since 1922 under 
a series of long-term contracts, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. Actually, the Smith Shingle Co. started logging 
timber on the reservation in 1912. , 
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Mr. Copurn. So that as far as your company is concerned, you have 
had a great deal of experience with the nature of these long-term 
contracts ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. rents Prices in the thirties were very low, were they not? 

Mr. Smiru. Compared to what they are today. 

Mr. Conurn. Yes. Did the Indian Bureau at that time ever make 
any representations to your company on the basis of this: that in order 
for the Indians to be assured an immediate price or an immediate 
payment, and a long-sustained income, that is why these long-term 
contracts should be entered into? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not recall that they did, but I think that that was 
probably one reason, 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you say that that was the reasoning behind 
this policy of long-term contracts ? 

Mr. Sarri. I do not think that was the principal reason. 

I think the principal reason was that it would be pretty hard to 
justify an investment necessary to log that timber ali you had a 
good size quantity of it. 

Mr. Copurn. And a low price? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. For examp le, there at Aloha today, we did not 
figure that under normal conditions we could make a profit hauling 
that timber out and selling logs to other operators, although there are 
plenty of operators who would like to buy logs. We felt the only way 
we could justify it was to invest a couple of million dollars in the new 
mill, which was very close to the timber. 

Mr. Copnurn. Was not the Indian Bureau at that time concerned 
primarily with the income that would be derived from these sales 
to the Indians? 

Mr. Smirn. [ imagine they were to a large extent; yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And : as an inducement they offered you a long-term, 
high-volume sale or series of sales? 

Mr. Suirn. Oh, yes; sure 

Mr. Copurn. Requiring a large investment of capital? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Cosusn. Under the terms of your latest contract, which is 
called the Taholah unit—is that correct ? 

Mr. Soiru. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. This was entered into in 1950? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. And extended until 1978? 

Mr. Smirnu. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Then it will run out? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. At that time in 1978 what figures do you have to 
show the remaining amount of timber in that unit 2 

Mr. Smirn. If we logged the allowable maximum to 100 million 
feet every 3 years, there should not be any left. We know it will 
overrun the cruise some. 

Mr. Cosurn. It does do that? 

Mr. Sorrn. Yes. 

Mr. Cornurn. And your allowable cut is 100 million a year? 

Mr. Smirn. In 3 years. 
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Mr. Cosurn. So that at the end of 1978 it could be anticipated 
that it would be completely logged out ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. And under the sustained-yield principle would the 
second growth be open to cutting by that time? 

Mr. Smirn. The second cutting would not be ready on that par- 
ticular unit, but on the first units that were logged there by the 
Aloha Lumber Co. I am sure it would be possible to get a crop of 
pulpwood at that time. 

I do not think there would be any old-growth cedar. 

Mr. Cosurn. But in 1978 insofar as the Taholah unit is concerned 
there would be a gap? 

Mr. Soirn. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. Approximately how many years? 

Mr. Smrru. It depends on how small you want to take it. Prob- 
ably 40 years. We get a lot of rain in this part of the country. This 
is what is known as the “rain forest.” 

Mr. Copurn. But there would be a gap of perhaps 40 years when 
there would not be any cutting at all? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; but there are other parts of the reservation where 
they would be able to cut. 

Mr. Cospurn. You mentioned something about the greater risk in- 
volved in these long-term sales. We have heard some testimony fav- 
oring shorter term sales. 

Do you agree, Mr. Smith, that there would be less risk in short- 
term sales? 

Mr. Smirn. There would certainly be less risk for the buyer, be- 
cause in a lot of this high-priced timber that has been sold, a man 
has been able to get in within a couple of weeks and start logging it. 

Mr. Cosurn. And that would lead one to the conclusion, would it 
not, that there would be more competition ? 

Mr. Smrru. On these small tracts ? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about this fire risk or fire hazard that the 
Indian Bureau testified to? Do you agree with that conclusion ? 

Mr. Smiru. There is more fire hazard if you have a lot of small 
operators working. 

Mr. Coznurn. What do you consider a small sale, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. Small sale? 

Mr. Copnurn. Yes; in board-feet. 

Mr. Smiru. In some of these State sales, 2 or 3 million. 

Mr. Conurn. That is considered a small sale? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; 80 acres. 

Mr. Cosnurn. Do you think sales of, say, between 10 and 50 million 
on the reservation would be economically feasible and a practical 
proposition ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. If the market justifies, considering the peculiarities of 
logging, the proposition of any size sale is all right. Ten to fifty 
mililon is all right. On the other hand, there are times when it 1s 
rather difficult to make any profit hauling shingles here and if it 
seemed advisable for the buyer to put in a shingle mill he might. 
Probably for 50 million some of them would do it, 
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Mr. Cosurn. Do you think it would disrupt the pattern of sustained 
allowable yield on the reservation if a series of sales, say, 50 million 
board-feet, a maximum, were planned and executed ¢ 

Mr. Siru. I think it would be a good idea to try one first. 

If I may enlarge on that a little, during the war I went south from 
the Queets River to within about a mile and a half of the Quinault, 
where a road had been built by the Coast Guard. With some im- 
provements that could probably be used to haul logs on, and I am 
sure that the Indians will agree with me on one thing: That they would 
like to see a good highway following the company’s line and connect- 
ing with Highway 101. I do not know that 1t would help the Aloha 
Lumber Co. in any way, but looking at it from the standpoint of pub- 
lic interest I think it would be a good idea to have that highway. It 
might be a good idea for defense in time of war if you build that high- 
way. Then try it out there. It takes small tracts. Border on that 
highway and see how it works out. 

We can do a lot of speculating here, but the best way is to try out 
one. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you recommend the construction of other Gov- 
ernment access roads on this reservation ? 

Mr. Smirn. I would try this and see how we come out on that. 

Mr. Cosurn. On this road-cost matter that keeps cropping up 1 
this testimony, is it not true that when the Indian Bureau appraises 
the Indian timber a definite allowance is made? Ido not know w hether 
you want to use “definite” or not, but some allowanace is made at least 
for the cost of constructing that road ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; I believe that is right. 

Mr. Copurn. So is it not true that generally speaking now the 
timber itself pays for the road ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is the theory; yes. That is one reason we think 
we are entitled to a lower price. 

Mr. Copurn. You are entitled to a lower price? 

Mr. Smirn. I say because we do build the roads. 

Mr. Cospurn. Is not the cost to you reflected in the appraised price 
that you are buying this timber at 2 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SmirH. Could I make one further comment ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan may have some questions. 

If it bears on the question, of course you are free to comment. 

Mr. Smirn. There was some question made of scaling this morning 
here, and I have no reason to doubt Mr. Bishop’s sincerity when he 
was mentioning scale on a load was 10,000 feet and then it dropped to 
6. One thing ‘probably a lot of you people do not understand is that 
most people pay for hauling of logs on a gross scale, diameter scale, 
whereas when you go to sell those logs there is a deduction for defects, 
and in cedar the defects are unusu: lly large because some of your best 
cedar logs have a hollow butt. Of course another thing that happens 
is the logger starts out with too big a load and when he gets near the 
weighing station he dumps off a log. Just one other comment on 
sealing. 

As Mr. Libby said, according to their rules with the maximum 32 
foot log he expects a difference of 10 percent between that and the 
scaling bureau rules. 
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Actually, our cutout last year was almost 15 percent short, so there 
is another 5 percent. 

We think that there is a tendency when the Indians feel they are 
abused perhaps for that scale to get too high on us, and on the other 
side of the picture, back during the depression after we had shut down 
for several months and started up, we think the scalers favored us a 
little bit. We know they did. 

However, we are not asking for another depression, but I thought 
I would mention that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniaan. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

You have some explanation for that shrinkage of the 9,000 down to 
the 6,000? 

Mr. Srru. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Other than that it was a crooked scale. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; because I say the truckers are paid on the gross 
scale, because, after all, it is what the log weighs that interests them 
and that is the simplest way to pay a trucker. 

Representative Horrman. The trucker is paid for everything that 
is on the truck ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; even if it is defective. 

Representative Horrman. And when it is sold only the good stuff 
is paid for? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. So if is just possible that everybody was 
honest. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; I think so. 

I think that is the nicest way to assume that. 

Representative Horrman. I am a little puzzled still by the charge 
that when the Indians sold timber they got less than when somebody 
else sold it. 

What is there to that? Is that because they are Indians, or because it 
was different timber in a different location, or what ? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not think so. I think the various factors I have 
mentioned account for it. 

Representative Horrman. Have you found it easy to buy at your 
price from the Forest Service, or the Indian Bureau, or anybody else 
connected with Government. who was selling ? 

Mr. Smrrxn. The only Government agency I have ever bought from 
was the Indian Department and they put a minimum price on it and 
we certainly cannot buy for any less than that. 

Representative Horrman. Do you think that they were an easy 
mark ¢ 

Mr. SmrrH. No; I do not think so. 

Representative Horrman. You figure that you made a profit be- 
cause you had the capital and could handle the timber economically 
and all? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes; that is right. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ? 
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Senator Neupercer. I would just like to ask Mr. Smith about one 
remark in his testimony. 

In your written testimony it says: 

It would be rather difficult to build up a community and a school like this if 
timber were sold in small blocks. 
Do you not believe, Mr. Smith, that probably there are communities 
that are fairly prosperous and thriving where timber is sold in 
smaller blocks than it is on the Quinault Reservation ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I think there probably are if you get enough of them 
together. For instance, the community of Forks, Wash., is a very good 
community and still there are some big operators up there. I do not 
know how it would have worked out if there were no large operators. 
I know there are a great many places in this State where small loggers 
have been in and after they are through there is nothing but a bunch 
of stumps, and a few charred embers of the old mill probably. 

Senator Neusercer. | certainly am favorably impressed by the pic- 
ture of this wonderful schoo] which you submitted with your testi- 
mony. It looks like a fine school. 

Mr. Smirn. As I said, 40 percent of the pupils are Indians, because 
they do not have all the grades up there on the reservation. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have no questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. P. H. Motz, would you please identify yourself and proceed / 


STATEMENT OF P. H. MOTZ, BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE, LOCAL 
UNION NO. 2761, LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, AFL, Mc- 
CLEARY, WASH. 


Mr. Motz. I am the business representative of the Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers’ Union, No. 2761, of McCleary, Wash. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Motz, I know you appreciate how we 
are pressed for time, and I do not want to rush you. We would like 
to hear everything you have to say, but we have a long way to go today 
after we finish. If you can sort of condense your statement and make 
it a little shorter than it is, we will put it all in the record. 

Mr. Morz. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would gladly submit the 
time that will be allotted to me for perhaps more pressing business 
that seems to be paramount over this particular phase on which | 
wish to speak, and I know that you gentlemen working on a tight 
schedule here are also glad to get this over with, and I would expedite 
matters a great deal, if you so desire. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you want to emphasize some of the 
things in your statement, we would be willing to give you some time. 
We do not want to cut you off completely. 

Representative Horrman. I want to ask you some questions, any- 
way. 

_ Representative Cuuporr, Mr. Hoffman wants to ask you some ques 
tions. 
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Mr. Morz. I would be perfectly willing to answer any questions that 


may come up. 
Representative Horrman. You state here that— 


Upon learning through the press that your committee investigating west-coast 
timber policies will meet in Aberdeen, Wash., on or about November 28, I became 
interested in this matter, having participated in a like public hearing held at 
Shelton, Wash., in 1946. This meeting dwelt upon the Shelton cooperative 
sustained-yield contract about to be entered into between the Simpson Logging 
Co. and the United States Forest Service. This contract was agreed to by the 
participating parties and signed in December 1946. 

So you have been interested ever since that time ? 

Mr. Morz. Quite true. 

tepresentative Horrman. You have kept in touch with it ever since 
then ? 

Mr. Morz. Quite true. 

Representative Horrman. You say: 

At this hearing Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union No. 2761, AFL, McCleary, 
Wash., asked to be heard, and presented to the committee a resolution in favor 


of the project. Further, the local union spoke upon the subject, stating why 
they favored the project. 


That is right; is it? 
Mr. Morz. That is right. 
tepresentative Horrman. Then you say: 


The local union has not altered its position in any manner upon any coopera- 
tive sustained-yield proposal that may at this time be presented, if it is oper- 
ated and carried out to the full intent and purpose of the public law passed in 
Congress in 1944 permitting such units. 

You are still in favor of the sustained unit ? 

Mr. Morz. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You do not believe it would be a good 

thing for the local people or for the country as a whole to cut it all off 
in one logging oper ration ! d 

Mr. Morz. No; we do not believe in that. 

Representative. Horrman. I assume you realize that most of us if 
we have anything coming or a prospect ‘of getting something we want 
it right away so we can invest it, or spend it, or make some money on 
it. 

Mr. Morz. Quite true, the security of what we have already invested 
In. 

Representative Horrman. And you say: 

We feel more strongly toward these policies because of the manner in which 
it has been carried out by both parties of the agreement. Further, it has been 
proven to be of immeasurable help in making the town of McCleary a more 
secure place in which to live, work, and invest in. When I say “secure and 
invest” I mean the people realize that there is a stable condition that did not 
exist prior to the time the Shelton cooperative contract was in being. The fore- 
sight of the Simpson Logging Co. is to be highly commended for its long- 
range program in bringing about a condition that insures us, that no matter 
what the demands are or will be they are in a position to have the available 
timber to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Morz. Quite true. 

tepresentative Horrman. That is looking toward the future? 
Mr. Morz. To the future entirely. 
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tepresentative Horrman (reading) : 

What has transpired in the few short years since 1946 would well be worthy 
of enumerating so as to compare the past and the present, showing the progress 
that has been made. 

Then you go on: 


When the Henry McCleary Timber Co. sold out to the Simpson Logging Co., 
the late Henry McCleary, owner of the town and the plant, contemplated junk- 
ing the property. The town of McCleary was destined to become another ghost 
town, thereby adding to the many, many towns that have gone by the wayside. 
Running out of timber and other factors were instrumental in Henry McCleary’s 
decision. It was in the very closing hours of the year 1941 that the sale to 
Simpson was closed. 

Mr. Morz. Quite right. 

Representative Horrman. You still advocate building for the fu- 
ture? 

Mr. Morz. Right. 

Representative Horrman. That is your main interest ? 

Mr. Morz. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I will not go ahead and read all the rest 
of it. I think it would be very, very fine if it was put in because it 
does tend to show how important the industry is to this community 
and the surrounding States and the situation is being handled in a 
businesslike, conservative way, is that not right ? 

Mr. Morz. If handled in such a manner, quite right. However, 
at this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that letter made a 
part of the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will make all of it a part of the record. 

Senator Neuberger just wanted to look at it. 

Representative Horrman. My only purpose in reading as I did 
was to show the general trend of it, that everything was not quite 
as black as it might be painted. 

Mr. Morz. We might say that the proof of the pudding is eating it. 

Representative Horrman. Or the chewing of the string, I have 
heard, although I prefer your version of it. 

Senator Nreupercer. Mr. Motz, does your union have a contract 
with the Simpson Logging Co. 4 

Mr. Morz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. Is it a closed-shop contract ? 

Mr. Morz. Closed-shop contract. 

Senator Neupercer. I asked if it was a closed shop. 

Mr. Morz. Yes. 

Senator Nevpercer. Do you think the closed-shop contract. has 
worked out well there? 

Mr. Morz. We have had no difficulties. 

Senator Nevusercer. That was all I wanted to know. 

I thank you very much for the statement. I think you are fortunate 
to get a member of the committee to read it for you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to ask you one question. 

The fact that your local has a contract with the Simpson Logging 
Co. has not hurt the industry any, has it, and nobody is dissatisfied 


% 


with the way the town is running ? 
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Mr. Morz. Not to my knowledge. I would rather not get on the 
subject because I might get a little bit enthusiastic and take too much 
of your valuable time. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Let Mr. Motz’ statement be admitted in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


McCieary, WAsuH., November 17, 1956. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Care of Chief Counsel, Portiand, Oreg. 

Dear Sirs: Upon learning through the press that your committee investi- 
gating west-coast timber policies will meet in Aberdeen, Wash., on or about 
November 28, I became interested in this matter, having participated in a like 
public hearing held at Shelton, Wash., in 1946. This meeting dwelt upon the 
Shelton cooperative sustained-yield contract about to be entered into between 
the Simpson Logging Co. and the United States Forest Service. This contract 
was agreed to by the participating parties and signed in December 1946. 

At this hearing, Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union No, 2761, AFL, McCleary, 
Wash., asked to be heard and presented to the committee a resolution in favor 
of the project. Further, the local union spoke upon the subject, stating why 
they favored the project. 

The local union has not altered its position in any manner upon any coopera- 
tive sustained-yield proposal that may at this time be presented, if it is operated 
and carried out to the full intent and purpose of the public law, passed in Con- 
gress in 1944, permitting such units. 

We feel more strongly toward these policies because of the manner in which 
it has been carried out by both parties of the agreement. Further, it has been 
proven to be of immeasurable help in making the town of McCleary a more 
secure place in which to live, work, and invest in. When I say “secure and in- 
vest” I mean the people realize that there is a stable condition that did not exist 
prior to the time the Shelton cooperative contract was in being. The foresight 
of the Simpson Logging Co. is to be highly commended for its long-range program 
in bringing about a condition that insures us that no matter what the demands 
are or will be they are in a position to have the available timber to meet the 
requirements. 

What has transpired in the few short years since 1946 would well be worthy of 
enumerating so as to compare the past and the present, showing the progress 
that has been made. 

When the Henry McCleary Timber Co. sold out to the Simpson Logging Co., 
the late Henry McCleary, owner of the town and the plant, contemplated junking 
the property. The town of McCleary was destined to become another ghost 
town, thereby adding to the many, many towns that have gone by the wayside. 
Running out of timber and other factors were instrumental in Henry McCleary’s 
decision. It was in the very closing hours of the year 1941 that the sale to 
Simpson was closed. 

When the people of not alone McCleary, but a considerable number of people 
beyond McCleary, learned of the sale to the Simpson Co. they were jubilant. 
There seemed to have been a load lifted off their minds. They then felt that 
they could plan for the future more securely, realizing that through the fore- 
sight and long-range planning of the Simpson Logging Co. the plant would not 
be closed and that job opportunities would continue. 

When the Simpson Logging Co. took over in McCleary as of January 1, 1942, 
they sold all of the houses to the occupants. Then, when the people incorporated 
the town of McCleary in 1943, the Simpson Co. requested that its plant properties 
be platted within the city limits. Simpson then sold to the incorporated town 
the public utilities, light and water, at a fraction of their original cost. Further, 
Simpson by remaining within the town limits put itself in the position of bearing 
some 70 percent of the annual taxation. 

It may be well at this time to review the progress of McCleary in the past & 
years. I speak from the experience of having resided in the community 20 years. 
We who have lived here long know that McCleary was for many years listed as a 
lumber camp. Today it is an incorporated town. It has its own municipal 
power with an income of some $40,000 a year. It has its own sewerage system 
and disposal plant. McCleary has a modern telephone system, a new $254,000 
grade school, modern fire department, with the latest equipment, housed in a 
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new $50,000 building, a modern $215,000 hospital under construction, and a con- 
templated new city hall. I might add that every bit of this belongs to the people 
of McCleary, a great change from earlier years when one man held title to all. 

No longer do we see the majority of the employees of the plant living in shacks, 
or walking along planks instead of sidewalks. Today, these employees live in 
$4,000 to $14,000 homes, their own homes. Old unsightly houses have been 
remodeled and the people are taking an interest in their homes and their com- 
munity. Beautification is running rampant. 

The plant at McCleary with its $3 million payroll is far reaching. Its em- 
ployees are from all parts of eastern Grays Harbor, Mason, and Thurston Coun- 
ties. Eastern Grays Harbor, alone, has a population of some 8,000 people, and 
employment in McCleary is a possibility for people from many nearby commu- 
nities. The plant at McCleary, with its landscaped entrance and modern office 
building, employs some 600 people. 

By our experience and what we have seen and lived through, we believe that 
the principles of sustained-yield forestry, combined with intelligent and consid- 
erate management, could be applied to other American communities faced with 
the same problems which our town of McCleary had to meet in the years 1946-47. 
We have watched the progress of the Shelton sustained-yield unit as it affected us, 
job holders and property owners, year by year. From this observation, I can 
firmly say that we believe both the Simpson people and the Forest Service have 
lived up to their word and have given the people through the sustained-yield 
agreement the kind of stability and hope that was promised when this contract 
was first presented. 

The hillsides around McCleary are green with a growing new forest which 
daily reminds us that our future, tied in with the trees, can be bright and good 
for so long as men will act together in the common good. To us, that is the 
meaning of the sustained-yield program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
P. H. Morz, 
Business Representative, Local Union, No. 2761, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, AFL, McCleary, Wash. 


Representative Horrman. Did you say too enthusiastic in painting 
the advantages of the town / 

Mr. Morz. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I think a little of that would not hurt us. 

Mr. Morz. I think it has ohioen very well displayed up to this point. 

Senator Neusercer. Did you mean the advantages of the union 
contract, or the town, or both ¢ 

Mr. Morz. Let us combine everything. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you are not already an officer of the 
chamber of commerce, I suggest you run for an oflice of the chamber 
of commerce. 

Mr. Morz. Thank you. I appreciate that. I do wish to thank you 
for the opportunity and privilege you have granted me of appearing 
before this committee. 

Senator Nevpercer. We thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Herb Irving, please. 

Mr. Irving, would you ple ase identify yourself and then proceed 
and take into consideration our pressure of time, please ? 


STATEMENT OF HERB IRVING, BUSINESS AGENT, IWA-CIO, 
LOCAL 23-2, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Mr. Irvine. I am Herb Irving, business agent for the loggers in 
this area here. 
Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, could we his statement 


in as we did the previous A. F. of L. boy and let some 


ody read a part 
of it if they want ? 
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Representative Cuuporr. Certainly. I think he is entitled to some 
time if he wants it. If he does not want it we will put the statement 
right in. 

‘Represent: itive Horrman. I will not object, certainly. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you please proceed ? 

Mr. Irvine. Gentlemen, I am here before you today as the repre- 
sentative of Local 23-2 of the International Woodworkers of America, 
CIO. My name is Herb Irving and I am the loggers’ business agent 
of the local union here in Aberdeen and the Grays Harbor District. 

Federal timber sales policies are of paramount interest to the num- 
bers of the IWA as our livelihood is tied directly to what is done in 
the lumber industry. Anything that affects the lumber industry, as 
does the policy of the Federal Government with reference to timber 
sales, is of the i utmost importance to us. 

Of primary concern to us and also to the people of this area, whether 
they are directly employed in the industry or not, is the selling of 
timber in such a manner as to limit the opportunity "for logging oper- 
ators to bid, or to monopolize the actual logging. 

Favored ‘operators in this area are in a position to buy timber at 
excessive stumpage rates, because they have obtained other timber— 
much of it from the Indian Bureau—at outrageously low-stumpage 

rates and can balance the high-cost logs off against the low-cost logs. 

They—the favored operators—have obtained this cheap timber be- 
cause of poor sales policies on the part of Government agencies and 
bureaus responsible for timber sales. 

We believe that the Government should build a system of access 
roads in Federal timber tracts that would insure the highest of bids 
from responsible operators on inaccessible parcels as well as for timber 
located more conveniently. 

We believe that the sale of timber should be in tracts of a size that 
will attract bids from the small as well as the big firms. 

When the Indian Bureau or the Forest Service puts 500 million 
feet of timber up for sale they are, in fact, offering it for sale to only 
1 of 2 or 3 operators in this area who are big enough to make an effec- 
tive bid. By collusion these buyers can hold the price down to a level 
far below what the log market would bring, thereby creating a situa- 
tion wherein the people of the United States, the taxpayers, who own 
the Federal forest lands, and the Indians are subsidizing the major 
lumber operators of this area. This has happened in the past and is 
going on at present on certain lands in the area, which I will get to 
in a few minutes. The buying of timber in such large tracts can also 
work in another way. The larger operator can bid on half a billion 
feet of timber and push the price just beyond the reach of the small 
operator, who operates on a smaller margin. 

As I said a few minutes ago, the large operator who is fortunate 
enough to have a large stand of timber purchased in a cheap sale from 
Indians, can balance his cheap Indian logs off against higher cost 
timber purchased today and thereby freeze the small operator out of 
business. 

In that connection, gentlemen, it is interesting to note that in the 
6 years in which I have been business agent of Local 23-2 of the IWA 
here in Aberdeen, 18 independent loggers have had to close up shop 
because there was no timber available on which they could bid or buy. 
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I have mentioned the cheap Indian timber that some of the large 
operators have come by and I want to point out some of the goings on 
in this area on that score to the members of the committee. 

The Indians have, since the treaties were signed many years ago, 
been virtual wards of the United States Government. It is an open 
secret that they have been short changed time and time again during 
that period, insofar as their possessions are concerned. 

The Government, through the Department of the Interior and the 
administration’s Secretary of the Interior, Mr. McKay, has chosen 
to sell hemlock timber in this area at the ridiculously low price of 
$4.47 per thousand board-feet to a few favored operators. Not only 
have they sold this timber at that price, but they based the amount of 
timber to be sold on a 1916 estimate, and, in addition, have failed 
completely to supply any kind of effective check-scale protection for 
the Indian owners. 

Recently, the price of hemlock went up to around $6.75 per thou- 
sand, because of pressure exerted on the Department of Interior by 
our international union and other interested parties. However, hem- 
lock timber is sold on the open market in this same area for as high 
as $31 per thousand feet, so there is still a vast difference in what 
the Indians are receiving and what the open market is bringing. 

Hemlock timber stumpage sold for as low as $4.47 per thousand 

this year in this area and would be selling for that price today if the 
public had not become aroused and demanded this investigation. In 
the consideration of these prices received by the Indian timber own- 
ers, the committee should bear in mind that other species of timber are 
priced at correspondingly low levels. The paltry increase to the pres- 
ent price of $6.75 is only an indication that the powers that be decided 
something had to be done in the face of public criticism—but is no in- 
dication that the basis problem has been solved, or that there is any 
real intent to solve it. 

We of the IWA believe that the Indian Bureau should be compelled 
to construct access roads out of the 10 percent administrative fee, 
which they collect on all Indian timber, and that the size of the timber 
tracts should be drastically cut to insure competitive bidding and a 
reasonable price for the owners. 

We further believe that the Indians should be encouraged to hire a 
full-time check scaler, with the authority to scale any load of logs 
coming off Indian property and answerable to the Indian owners 

rather than the company who is doing the logging. 

We, of the IWA, also believe that the Indians who have already 
had their timber logged at the ridiculous prices paid them, should be 
reimbursed for the difference in what the *y received and what they 
should have received. 

We also believe that the long-term contract should be done away 
with insofar as possible. It is sheer dishonesty to sell a man’s holdings 
and then tell him that he cannot collect for 35 or 40 years, as is the 

case with many of the Indian timber owners. Small tract sales and 
access roads into the timber would go a long way to do away with this 
injustice. 

These things have not been done and are not being done. The 
Indian Bureau has grudgingly admitted to the international presi- 
dent of our union, Mr. A. F. Hartung, that the Indians may hire 
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check scalers, but they have not told the Indians that and on the 
contrary have avoided any apparent reference to their right to do so. 

Such a check scale would stop the log shrinkage that has been going 
on in this area—instances of which any competent investigation 
would reveal. 

The Indian Bureau collects 10 percent from the sale of any timber 
for administrative expenses, so this program is obviously not a losing 
one for the Federal Government. In fact, a more tireless attitude 
on the part of the Bureau to protect the charges of the Government 
would result in higher prices and more funds to the Government, 
because the 10 percent would be larger. 

Thus, we believe the Indian Bureau or the appropriate agency 
can and should build access roads to insure that the owners—whether 
Government or Indian—will realize the highest possible market price. 
This would also mean that small operators would be in a position to 
bid along with the monopoly operators and that would bring a halt 
to the centralization of the lumber industry in this area. 

It is plain foolishness to offer timber for sale that is not accessible 
to potential bidders. It is worse than foolishness to offer it for sale 
when the Bureau knows perfectly well that only 1 or 2 companies 
are in a position to bid, as happens when they own all of the adjacent 
timber and there is no way into the tract but through their holdings. 

What is needed here is a little backbone on the part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the process of condemnation of right-of-way. 
They have that power, but for some reason have failed to put it to use, 
except in a few cases against small operators whose political wrath 
was not worth considering. 

In closing, gentlemen, I again wish to stress the points I have made. 
Access roads are needed throughout the Federal timber holdings, as 
well as those of the Indians. Sales should be made in tract sizes that 
will bring about true, competitive bidding, and the Indian Bureau 
and Forest Service should have the necessary funds to hire competent 
personne! in sufficient numbers to properly police sales and adminis- 
tration. 

The outright robbery of the Indians here, as well as in other sec- 
tions of the country should immediately be halted. Not only should 
the prices be adjusted but those Indians who have had their timber 
logged, should be reimbursed for the difference between what they 
got and what they were entitled to receive. 

It seems to us in the IWA that the United States Government can- 
not morally do otherwise, because the Government is the protector 
and guardian of these Indian people. To allow this steal to con- 
tinue, after all of the evidence has been presented, would be identical 
to putting the stamp of approval on a father stealing the birthright 
of his child. These Indians are in the same position as the child and 
the Federal Government is the father, by solemn treaty and covenant, 
responsible for the welfare of his children. 

While I am before your committee, I would like to touch on the 
Grays Harbor Federal sustained yield unit and also the Shelton 
Cooperative sustained yield unit. 

In 1950 the Forest Service made a sale in the Grays Harbor unit 
of 9,900,000 feet of timber that was suitable for winter logging. It 
was stipulated that all work in connection with logging the area 
except road work must be performed between December 1 and March 
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30, and that not more than 3,500,000 feet could be logged in any one 
season. This sale gave the logan some winter work and also helped 
to keep a sawmill operating duri ing these months. Our union would 
like to have the Forest Service plan some similar sales. 

The Grays Harbor unit has worked out very well with most of 
the sales being in units of around 20 million feet. This has enabled 
the smaller logging companies to secure some of this timber. 

The committee probably knows the facts of the sale in 1946 of 
seven and a half billion feet of timber to the Simpson Logging Co. 
and the setting up of the Shelton Cooperative unit. This amount 
of Federal timber along with Simpson’s private holdings and the 
sustained yield program put into effect at that time was supposed 
to provide the Simpson plants in the Shelton and McCleary area 
with enough timber to run for 100 years, and with a proper pro- 
gram everyone presumes they would have timber to last forever. 
The supervisor of the Olympic National Forest has told us that they 
have a gentleman’s agreement with the Simpson Co. that they will 
not bid on any nations al forest sale. I would like to point out to your 
committee recent happenings that enabled the Simpson Co. to secure 
the cutting rights to another estimated 435 million feet of national 
forest timber. 

In 1929 the Schafer Bros. Logging Co. purchased over a billion feet 
of timber from the Forest Service. This timber is located in northern 
Grays Harbor County and has allowable cut of 40 million feet 
annally. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Mr. Irving, I regret to tell you your time 
has expired. 

We will put your entire statement in the record. 

We gave you 15 minutes, and you have had all your 15 minutes. 

I think the committee may have some questions to ask you. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. Yes. I just wanted to ask something about this 
Shelton unit. 

I think you mentioned there were nine and a half billion feet that 
were sold to one company ? 

Mr. Irvine. Seven and a half billion. 

Mr. Lanican. Does that company then get this timber without any 
competition? Is that right ? 

Mr. Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you know what it is paying for the various types 
of timber ? 

Mr. Irvine. Stumpage, no. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you have any idea how it compares with the price 
of stumpage in the Grays Harbor unit ! 

Mr. Irvine. No; I do not. 

Mr. Laniean. In the Grays Harbor unit is timber sold to one com- 
pany, or is it put up for competitive bidding ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. It is put up for competitive bidding. 

Mr. Lanican. But in the Shelton unit it is not? 

Mr. Irvine. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. Would the timber in the Shelton unit, if it were not 
for the long-term agreement, be marketable in the Grays Harbor area ? 

Mr. Irvixe. A lot of it wouk d be ; yes. 
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Mr. Lanican. So it could flow into here, and the Grays Harbor 
mills would be able to. ompete for it ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. You indicated—or I think you implied—that because 
of some of these large sales these companies—we were given a list 
of them this morning—are able to pay more when it comes to bidding 
on other sales. Do you know of any specific instances in which one 
of these four companies, Ozette Railway Co., Wagar Lumber Co., 
Aloha Lumber Co., and Rayonier were able to outbid other companies 
on competitive sales ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. I think it has been done enough. It has been done 2 
wr 3 times. 

Mr. Lanigan. Has that been in the last—— 

Mr. Irvine. Since 1952. 

Mr. Lanican. How large were the sales they purchased ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Forty million, 47 million, and I think there was one was 
Forest Service timber. 

Mr. Lanigan. You do not have any details on those three sales ? 

Mr. Irvine. No; 1 could have gotten them if I had known that you 
wanted it. 

Mr. Lanigan. When you make a charge like that I think you should 
either be prepared to back it up or not. 

Mr. Irvine. I think I gave the subcommittee that was here befcre 
that information. 

Mr. Lanigan. When was that? 

Mr. Irvine. About 2 or 3 months ago. 

Mr. Lanigan. You mean when the staff representatives were here? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes. They have all that. 

Mr. Lanigan. It may be here in our files. 

Mr. Irvine. They are supposed to be. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

When these companies purchase a comparatively large area, they 
sublet much of the work, do they not, cutting, trucking ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. So the smaller fellow gets in on that? 

Mr. Irvine. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. How do you think they would get the 
access roads developed if they did not make a large sale? Do you 
think that if they sold small tracts they would still get the roads 
just as quickly ? 

Mr. Irvine. The Forest Service sell on small tracts and they get 
the roads in. 

Representative Horrman. You think if they were all sold on small 
tracts they would still get roads in? 

Mr. Irvine. That is my thinking. 

Representative Horrman. You remember that when they built the 

railroads across the country they gave alternate sections of land 
to the companies ¢ 

Mr. Irvina. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. When they built the O. and C. here that 
company got a grant. 

Mr. Irvine. That is correct. 
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Representative Horrman. You think that now if they sold in 80- 
acre tracts here and there to different purchasers they would still 
get a road built it? 

Mr. Irvine. That is correct. That is what the Forest Service is 
doing now. 

Representative Horrman. I noticed this last company here was 
spending something like two million on a road. Do you think if 
a hundred purchasers bought on 80-acre tract they would still get a 
road ? 

Mr. Irvine. I think so. 

Representative Horrman. What connection is there, if any, between 
the large sales and the prices, I mean the large long-term area sales? 

Mr. Irvine. That is in the price, you mean ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. What does that have to do with 
the price? Do you think that the little fellow would pay more? 

Mr. Irvine. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. Do you have anything to base it on? 
Can you cite any large area where a group of sales of 80 acres has 
been made and been developed ? 

Mr. Irvine. Only in the Forest Service. 

Representative Horrman. Cite an area where the Forest Service 
has sold, say 20 tracts of 80 acres and built the access roads in. 

Mr. Irvine. In the Anderson-Middleton area. 

Representative Horrman. You think they have? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes, I know. 

Representative Horrman. And put in the mill? 

Mr. Irvine. Oh, no. 

Representative Horrman. Somebody has to go in and put in a mill. 
A hit ; le fellow cannot do that, can he ¢ 

. Irvine. They truck it to town. 

Re :presentative Horrman. I was just wondering whether you 
thought the little fellow could handle a logging operation, convert the 
timber into lumber, or whatever the byproducts were, any more than 
the little fellow could build automobiles in the East. 

Mr. Invine. They do it here. Mostly the contractors here that 
went out of business bid on timber and then they sold on the open 
market. 

Representative Horrman. They went out of business, you say ? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes, because there is no more timber to buy. 

Representative Horrman. We are intensely interested in the East 
in seeing that the people here, Indians and everybody else, make some 
money so they can buy the automobiles our folks build every year. 
They built 8 million this year. That is quite a lot of automobiles. 

Mr. Irvine. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is about all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ¢ 

Senator Nreusercer. I just want to make this comment: I would 
hate to think, Mr. Chairman, that in the Northwest our lumber in- 
dustry was going to come to the situation of the Michigan automobile 
industry, where there are only 3 manufacturers of automobiles of any 
size and about 3 others of very limited proportions, relatively. 

I think if that time ever comes in our lumber industry it will have 
an extremely adverse social and economic effect on the Northwest, and 
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that it will mean the exclusion virtually of almost all of the operators 
who have their homes, and their families, and their roots in the 
Northwest. 

I hope we can work out some policies that will prevent that. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Horrman. I think we have four large companies, 
Senator. I think we have Chrysler, and we have Ford, and we have 
General Motors, and then we have that outfit that Studebaker and some 
others formed. 

Senator Nevrercer. I thought it was much smaller than the other 
three. 

Representative Horrman. It is big enough to give them trouble. 

Senator Neusercer. I just do not want our lumber industry to come 
to even four. 

Representative Horrman. I do not either. Of course, the motor 
people have subcontracts. Even in my hometown they make uni- 
versal joints which they cannot get along without; and the higher 
price that the fellows who own the timber get for the logs and the 
higher price the great. big corporations get for what they manufac- 
ture, the more the little fellow who wants to build a home pays for 
lumber ; does he not? 

Mr. Irvine. And the more money that the people get here, then 
they can buy those cars you are talking about. 

Representative Horrman. I was talking about the homes the little 
fellow wants to build here. 

I think I made my position clear. We want you to have money 
enough to buy all those cars, at a nice price, and the trucks. 

Mr. Irving, Mr. Lanigan wants to ask you one question. 

Mr. Laniean. I just want to put something in the record. 

We already have data on the national forest and other sales and we 
have the average prices on the Indian sales. These are the —— 
prices in the Shelton unit between February 1954, and March 1955, 
supplied by the forester-consultant. On Douglas-fir there were 
38.790.000 board-feet sold at $17.89 a thousand; hemlock, 21,990,000 
board-feet at $2.24 a thousand; and cedar, 3,520,000 board- feet at 
$4.48 a thousand. 

I just want to get those figures in the record so that later they can 
be compared with the other figures we put in the record. 

Representative Horrman. In that connection, put in the area where 
they were sold and the dates of the sale, please. 

Mr. Lanican. That is the Shelton sustained-yield unit between 
February 1954 and March 1955. 

Representative Horrman. And the area where it was sold, the 
market. 

Mr. Laniean. That is the Shelton unit. 

Representatives Cuuporr. That is known as the Shelton sustained- 
yield unit. I think the next witness is going to talk about that. 

Mr. Irving’s statement will be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Gentlemen, I am here before you today as the representative of local 23-2 
of the International Woodworkers of America, CIO. My name is Herb Irving 
and I am the logger’s business agent of the local union here in Aberdeen and the 
Grays Harbor district. 


Federal timber sales policies are of paramount interest to the members of the 
IWA as our livelihood is tied directly to what is done in the lumber industry. 
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Anything that affects the lumber industry, as does the policy of the Federal 
Government with reference to timber sales, is of the utmost importance to us. 

Of primary concern to us and also to the people of this area, whether they are 
directly employed in the industry or not, is the selling of timber in such a manner 
as to limit the opportunity for logging operators to bid, or to monopolize the 
actual logging. 

Favored operators in this area are in a position to buy timber at excessive 
stumpage rates, because they have obtained other timber—much of it from the 
Indian Bureau—at outrageously low stumpage rates and can balance the high- 
cost logs off against the low-cost logs. 

They—the favored operators—have obtained this cheap timber because of poor 
sales policies on the part of Government agencies and bureaus responsible for 
timber sales. 

We believe that the Government should build a system of access roads in 
Federal timber tracts that would insure the highest of bids from responsible 
operators on inaccessible parcels as well as for timber located more conveniently. 

We believe that the sale of timber should be in tracts of a size that will attract 

ids from the small as well as the big firms. 

When the Indian Bureau or the Forest Service puts 500 million feet of timber 
up for sale they are, in fact, offering it for sale to only 1 of 2 or 3 operators in 
this area who are big enough to make an effective bid. By collusion these buyers 
can hold the price down to a level far below what the log market would bring, 
thereby creating a situation wherein the people of the United States—the tax- 
payers—who own the Federal forest lands, and the Indians are subsidizing the 
major lumber operators of this area. This has happened in the past and is going 
on at present on certain lands in the area, which I will get to in a few minutes. 
The buying of timber in such large tracts can also work in another way. ‘The 
large operator can bid on half a billion feet of timber and push the price just 
beyond the reach of the small operator, who operates on a smaller margin. As 
I said a few minutes ago, the large operator who is fortunate enough to have 
a large stand of timber purchased in a cheap sale from Indians, can balance his 
cheap Indian logs off against higher cost timber purchased today and thereby 
freeze the small operator out of business. In that connection, gentiemen, it is 
interesting to note that in the 6 years in which I have been business agent of 
local 23-2 of the IWA here in Aberdeen, 18 independent loggers have had to close 
up shop because there was no timber available on which they could bid or buy. 

I have mentioned the cheap Indian timber that some of the large operators 
have come by and I want to point out some of the goings on in this area on 
that score to the members of the committee. 

The Indians have, since the treaties were signed many years ago, been virtual 
wards of the United States Government. It is an open secret that they have 
been shortchanged time and time again during that period, insofar as their 
possessions are concerned. 

The Government, through the Department of the Interior and the Administra- 
tion’s Secretary of the Interior, Mr. McKay, has chosen to sell hemlock timber 
in this area at the ridiculously low price of $4.47 per thousand board-feet to a 
few favored operators. Not only have they sold this timber at that price, but 
they based the amount of timber to be sold on a 1916 estimate and, in addition, 
have failed completely to supply any kind of effective check scale protection for 
the Indian owners. 

Recently, the price of hemlock went up to around $6.75 per thousand, because 
of pressure exerted on the Department of Interior by our international union 
and other interested parties. However, hemlock timber is sold on the open 
market in this same area for as high as $31 per thousand feet, so there is still 
a vast difference in what the Indians are receiving and what the open market 
is bringing. 

Hemlock timber stumpage sold for as low at $4.47 per thousand this year in 
this area and would be selling for that price today if the public had not become 
aroused and demanded this investigation. In the consideration of these prices re- 
ceived by the Indian timber owners, the committee should bear in mind that other 
species of timber are priced at correspondingly low levels. The paltry increase 
to the present price of $6.75 is only an indication that the powers that be decided 
something had to be done in the face of public criticism—but is no indication 
that the basic problem has been solved, or that there is any real intent to solve it. 

We of the IWA believe that the Indian Bureau should be compelled to construct 
access roads out of the 10 percent administrative fee, which they collect on all 
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Indian timber, and that the size of the timber tracts should be drastically cut 
to insure competitive bidding and a reasonable price for the owners. 

We further believe that the Indians should be encouraged to hire a full-time 
check scaler, with the authority to scale any load of logs coming off Indian 
property and answerable to the Indian owners, rather than the company who 
is doing the logging. 

We, of the IWA, also believe that the Indians who have already had their 
timber logged at the ridiculous prices paid them, should be reimbursed for the 
difference in what they received and what they should have received. 

We also believe that the long-term contract should be done away with insofar 
as possible. It is sheer dishonesty to sell a man’s holdings and then tell him 
that he cannot collect for 35 or 40 years, as is the case with many of the Indian 
timber owners. Small tract sales and access roads into the timber would go a 
long way to do away with this injustice. 

These things have not been done and are not being done. The Indian Bureau 
has grudgingly admitted to the international president of our union, Mr. A. F. 
Hartung, that the Indians may hire check scalers, but they have not told the 
Indians that and on the contrary have avoided any apparent reference to their 
right to do so. 

Such a check scale would stop the log shrinkage that has been going on in this 
area—instances of which any competent investigation would reveal. 

The Indian Bureau collects 10 percent from the sale of any timber for adminis- 
trative expenses, so this program is obviously not a losing one for the Federal 
Government. In fact, a more tireless attitude on the part of the Bureau to pro- 
tect the charges of the Government would result in higher prices and more funds 
to the Government, because the 10 percent would be larger. 

Thus, we believe the Indian Bureau or the appropriate agency can and should 
build access roads to insure that the owners—whether Government or Indian— 
will realize the highest possible market price. This would also mean that small 
operators would be in a position té bid along with the monopoly operators and 
that would bring a halt to the centralization of the lumber industry in this area. 

[t is plain foolishness to offer timber for sale that is not accessible to potential 
bidders. It is worse than foolishness to offer it for sale when the Bureau knows 
perfectly well that only 1 or 2 companies are in a position to bid, as happens when 
they own all of the adjacent timber and there is no way into the tract but through 
their holdings. 

What is needed here is a little backbone on the part of the Department of the 
Interior in the process of condemnation of right-of-way. They have that power, 
but for some reason have failed to put it to use, except in a few cases against 
small operators whose political wrath was not worth considering. 

In closing, gentlemen, I again wish to stress the points I have made. Access 
roads are needed throughout the Federal timber holdings, as well as those of the 
Indians. Sales should be made in tract sizes that will bring about true, competi- 
tive bidding, and the Indian Bureau and Forest Service should have the necessary 
funds to hire competent personnel in sufficient numbers to properly police sales 
and administration. 

The outright robbery of the Indians here, as well as in other sections of the 
country, should immediately be halted. Not only should the prices be adjusted but 
those Indians who have had their timber logged, should be reimbursed for the 
difference between what they got and what they were entitled to receive. 

It seems to us in the IWA that the United States Government cannot morally 
do otherwise, because the Government is the protector and guardian of these In- 
dian people. To allow this steal to continue, after all of the evidence has been 
presented, would be identical to putting the stamp of approval on a father steal- 
ing the birthright of his child. These Indians are in the same position as the 
child and the Federal Government is the father, by solemn treaty and covenant, 
responsible for the welfare of his children. 

While I am before your committee, I would like to touch on the Grays Harbor 
Federal! sustained-yield unit and also the Shelton cooperative sustained-yield unit. 

In 1950 the Forest Service made a sale in the Grays Harbor unit of 9,900,000 
feet of timber that was suitable for winter logging. It was stipulated that all 
work in connection with logging the area except road work must be performed 
between December 1 and March 30, and that not more than 3,500,000 feet could be 
logged in any one season. This sale gave the loggers some winter work and also 
helped to keep a sawmill operating during these months. Our union would like 
to have the Forest Service plan some similar sales. 
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The Grays Harbor unit has worked out very well with most of the sales being 
in units of around 20 million feet. This has enabled the smaller logging com 
panies to secure some of this timber. 

The committee probably knows the facts of the sale in 1946 of 71% billion feet 
of timber to the Simpson Logging Co. and the setting up of the Shelton cooperative 
unit. This amount of Federal timber along with Simpson’s private holdings and 
the sustained yield program put into effect at that time was supposed to provide 
the Simpson plants in the Shelton and McCleary area with enough timber to run 
for 100 years, and with a proper program everyone presumes they would have 
timber to last forever. The supervisor of the Olympic National Forest has told 
us that they have a gentlman’s agreement with the Simpson Co. that they will 
not bid on any national forest sale. I would like to point out to your committee 
recent happenings that enabled the Simpson Co. to secure the cutting rights to 
another estimated 435 million feet of national forest timber. 

In 1929 the Schafer Bros. Logging Co. purchased over a billion feet of timber 
from the Forest Service. This timber is located in northern Grays Harbor 
county and has allowable cut of 40 million feet annually. As time passed the 
Shelton and Grays Harbor units were set up but this timber was outside these 
units. The Schafer contract contained no requirement regarding point of manu- 
facture and could not because it was not in a Sustained-yield unit but everyone 
on Grays Harbor expected this timber to be processed in Grays Harbor plants, 
and it was from the time the logging started in the 1930’s until this spring. The 
Simpson Co. purchased the Schafer Bros. Logging Co. this spring and in turn 
sold the sawmill and other property located in Grays Harbor to the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. Simpsons retained the Forest Service timber so now apparently 
have a timber supply te last them for eternity plus 15 years. Mason Bruce, 
supervisor of the Olympic National Forest, in a letter to John Pearsall, chairman 
of the Grays Harbor County Commissioners, outlined it as follows: 

“Simpson Logging Co. purchased the capital stock in Schafer Logging Co., 
thereby acquiring its assets, one of which was the long-term contract with the 
Forest Service. As you know this transaction occurred early in 1955. At that 
time it was indicated that the Schafer mill would continue to operate under 
Simpson’s supervision and the logs from the Schafer sale would go to it. Weyer- 
haeuser entered the picture later in the year and you are, of course, aware that 
a trade of lands, mill, and river rights was consummated wherein Weyerhaeuser 
lands within the boundaries of the Shelton cooperative sustained yield unit went 
to Simpson in exchange for Simpson and Schafer lands outside the cooperative 
unit. The Schafer sale was not involved in this trade, Simpson having retained 
it. It now appears that the logs from the Schafer sale will go to the Simpson 
mills at Shelton and McCleary.” 

It appears the Grays Harbor unit has lost a large stand of timber that they 
need badly. We do not know at this time if the cutting rights to this timber 
have been transferred to the Simpson Co. by the Forest Service but believe your 
committee should investigate to see if this timber could be processed in the 
Grays Harbor unit area. Four sawmills have gone out of business in recent 
years, another has just announced it is liquidating and two more have very little 
timber left. If we are to have any sawmills left in this area we have to have 
all the timber possible. If it is practical it would help if the quota in the 
Quinault working circle could be increased. 

The action recommended by this committee will, I am sure, straighten out these 
problems. Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. L. T. Parker, please. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER T. PARKER, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
SECRETARY, GRAYS HARBOR INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Mr. Parxer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Lester T. 
Parker. I am an attorney. I am presently secretary, which is an 
unpaid job, for the Grays Harbor Industries. 

I am not going to read my statement due to the shortage of tinie. 
It has been filed and I have extra copies if you do not have enough. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let Mr. Parker’s statement be admitted 
into the record. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GRAYS HaArsBor INDUSTRIES 


Grays Harbor Industries is grateful for the opportunity to file this statement 
with your committee in connection with the hearing to be held at Aberdeen, on 
November 28, 1955. 

This statement is devoted exclusively to the establishment and operation of 
Grays Harbor Federal sustained yield unit. 

Grays Harbor Industries, Inc., is a nonprofit corporation organized for the 
sole purpose of promoting the welfare of the people of Grays Harbor. It has 
been in existence since June 9, 1987. It operates in cooperation with the several 
chambers of commerce in the county, in all matters for the extension of industrial 
activity and developments, and for the increase of existing, and the promotion 
of new payrolls in the area. Grays Harbor Industries is governed by a board 
of 25 directors, 20 of whom are elected, and 5 of whom are appointed by the presi- 
dent. The five appointed by the president need not be contributing members. 

The finances for carrying on the functions of the organization are raised solely 
by public subscription. At the present time, there are approximately 125 sub- 
seribers, consisting of a large majority of established firms in Grays Harbor 
County, mostly retail establishments, and professional people. Of the 125 sub- 
scribers, there are only about 15 who are directly engaged in the business of 
logging or the manufacture of wood products. Of the 25 directors, only about 5 
are men connected with the logging or woodworking industry. Two of the direc- 
tors are labor union officials, one from the American Federation of Labor, and 
one from the CIO. In matters such as this hearing, this organization represents 
the entire community, and performs the functions that would ordinarily be per- 
formed by chambers of commerce of the various communities, if there were no 
such organization as Grays Harbor Industries. 

Traditionally and historically, the forest products processing plants of Grays 
Harbor, in planning for the future, have always looked north to the Hoh River, 
and east to at least the East Branch of the Satsop River, to be the boundaries of 
what is logically conceded to be a Grays Harbor timber working circle. Some of 
this area has already been included in the Shelton cooperative sustained yield 
unit, and some in the Olympic National Park. Virtually, since the first log was 
cut, the communities of Grays Harbor have been relying upon the timber within 
this area, both private and public, as the backlog from which would be drawn raw 
materials of the forest to sustain plant production, employment, and the very 
life of the cities of Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Cosmopolis, Montesano, and surrounding 
smaller communities. Much effort has been made to have this area officially 
stamped as belonging to and tributary to Grays Harbor processing plants. 

As early as March 1929, a brief was filed by the chambers of commerce of Grays 
Harbor County, asking that Federal Forest Service timber be allocated from the 
Olympic National Forest within this area to Grays Harbor plants. At that time, 
of course, Grays Harbor was counting heavily upon certain timber stands on the 
west side of the Olympic peninsula, which have since been incorporated in the 
Olympic National Park, and are therefore not available for cutting. 

It must be emphasized that the Grays Harbor communities all through the years 
have looked upon this Federal timber as well as State-owned timber, as logically. 
and economically tributary to the Grays Harbor area; and it is this timber that 
is the backlog of raw material upon which Grays Harbor has and is relying on 
for community support on a perpetual-yield basis. 

After the passage of the act of March 29, 1944, and on February 21, 1945, there 
was submitted to the Forest Service the following communication : 


Mr. H. J. ANDREWS, 
Regional Forester, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service, North Pacific Region, 
Post Office Building, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. ANDREWS: For the purpose of preserving the Grays Harbor com- 
munity of cities, preventing their degeneration into ghost towns and providing 
a continuing means of livelihood for the 55,000 persons of Grays Harbor County 
dependent upon its forest industry, the undersigned city officials and civic and 
labor organizations of Grays Harbor respectfully request that the Secretary of 
Agriculture establish a sustained yield unit consisting of forest land under 
jurisdiction of the Secretary in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 
273. It is requested that this “sustained yield unit” be established and admin- 
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istered with the understanding that it will in no way prevent or hamper the 
Forest Service in creating within or additional to this unit, cooperative agree- 
ments with private owners, the State of Washington, or other Federal agencies 
as provided in section 2 of Public Law 273 for the operation of forest lands on 
a sustained yield basis for the benefit of a community. 

It is further requested that the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Interior, 
and the State of Washington enter into cooperative agreements with private 
owners of private lands, to provide for comprehensive forest management system 
by which the forests and potential forest lands tributary to this community will 
be operated to perpetuate the industrial life of Grays Harbor County. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 273, we respectfully request that the 
allocation for Grays Harbor County comprise the following areas: The Hoh 
River watershed and all public lands south to the Chehalis River and east to 
the Satsop River, together with such additional Forest Service lands tributary 
to Grays Harbor and east of the Satsop River as are not included in the Shelton 
working circle, all timber from these areas to be marketed on Grays Harbor 
and used solely in Grays Harbor plants. 

An application is likewise being made to the Secretary of the Interior for the 
inclusion of all lands under jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior 
within the above described area. 

Upon the grant of this allocation, the Grays Harbor community agrees to 
undertake the establishment of complete utilization plants, including lumber, 
pulp, paper, plywood, wallboard, plastics, and the products being developed 
through chemurgiec research, all based upon a sustained yield perpetual forest 
operation which will maintain a prosperous community for all time. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Walter T. Foelkner, Mayor, Aberdeen; McKinley Johnson, Mayor, 
Hoquiam; C. J. Carlson, Mayor, Cosmopolis; Local 3-2 IWA 
(CIO); AFL Lumber Workers; Local 1-24 ILWU; Grays Har- 
bor Central Labor Council; Grays Harbor Industrial Union 
Council; N. S. Penrose, President-Manager, Hoquiam Chamber 
of Commerce; F. W. Linklater, Manager, Aberdeen Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Through the efforts of Grays Harbor industries and at the request of prac- 
tically every civic organization of Grays Harbor the present Grays Harbor Fed- 
eral sustained yield unit was established under the authority of act of Congress 
commonly known as the McNary Act. The order establishing the unit was 
entered November 2, 1949. 

The Forest Service has recently made a report entitled: “Five-Year Review 
and Analysis of Grays Harbor Federal Sustained Yield Unit,” approved March 
1, 1955, prepared by Jack Heintzelman, district ranger, and approved by M. B. 
Bruce, forest supervisor. This report reviews the operation of this unit for a 
period of 5 years from the date of its establishment. It contains much valuable 
information and we recommend that the committee request sufficient copies from 
the Forest Service and that the same be made a part of the permanent record 
of this proceeding. The Forest Service in the report above referred to con- 
cludes that the Grays Harbor Federal sustained yield unit is making an effective 
contribution to the economy of Grays Harbor ares 1. 

We, on Grays Harbor are almost entirely dependent on the wood working 
industry and the raw materials of the forest for our economic life. We feel that 
the McNary Act and the establishment of this unit by virtue of the authority 
granted in that act, has been a major factor in stabilizing our economy. We feel 
that the Forest Service has done a good job in administering the unit on a sus- 
tained yield basis and that our future is to a great measure affected by the 
perpetual continuation of this unit. 


Mr. Parxer. I may very briefly state what the Grays Harbor In- 
dustries is. Itisa nonprofit corporation which was organized many 
years ago. Its function is to create new industries for Grays H: irbor 
and to ‘do everything possible to see that the present industries are 
maintained. 

The members of Grays Harbor Industries who are subscribers are 
mostly small-business men, automobile dealers, and professional men, 
who are not direc tly interested in the manufacture of lumber or forest 
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products, but who are vitally concerned with the economy of Grays 
Harbor, which is almost entirely dependent upon the woodworking 
industry. 

I believe from the testimony that has been introduced here today 
and from the personal knowledge of the members of this committee, 
you can well appreciate that Grays Harbor is very largely dependent 
upon the forest and the products of the forest for our economic 
existence, 

If it were not for that we would have no community of Grays 
Harbor of any size. 

As has already been mentioned, here, many years ago we used to 
cut and ship out of this port over a billion feet of lumber annually. 
At the present time our industries at Grays Harbor are usually ap- 
proximately a half billion feet of logs a year to maintain all of our 
forest industries. 

Several years ago a movement was started in this community to 
have allocated to the Grays Harbor Industries a certain portion of the 
national forest timber or Government-owned timber. After the pas- 
sage of the McNary Act in 1944 Grays Harbor Industries took the 
lead in asking for the creation of a unit, forest unit, for Grays 
Harbor. 

That unit was established about 5 years ago. It has worked out 
very well. The allowable cut for Grays Harbor was about, as first 
established, 60 million feet a year, which you will see is about one- 
tenth of the timber that is necessary to maintain our industries at the 
present level of cut. 

With regard to the Forest Service, I may briefly state just what 
that is. It is different from the sustained unit in the eastern part 
of Grays Harbor County and in Mason County, which has been re- 
ferred to as the Shelton or Simpson Logging Co. unit. That is a 
cooperative unit set up under a contract between the private timber 
owner and the Government whereby a certain amount of timber is 
allowed to be cut from both the privately and publicly owned land 
every year for the maintenance of those communities. 

That unit is working out very well. It takes care of the eastern 
part of Grays Harbor County, and Mason County, and particularly 
the towns of Elma and McCleary in Grays Harbor County and the 
town of Shelton in Mason County. 

It was not possible to set up such a unit in the western part of 
Grays Harbor County. We did in this part of the county protest 
boundaries of the Mason County unit, but we did not protest the prin- 
ciple of the unit. We felt that they extended too far west. However, 
that was established. 

Subsequent to the establishment of that unit here was a unit estab- 
lished for Grays Harbor County which a now allow us to receive 
in this community 60 million feet a ye For the next 5 years I 
think the projected cut has been raised to choi 74 or 75 million feet a 
year, which is slightly in excess of one-tenth of our requirements. 

The Forest Service made a report, as required by law, on the opera- 
tion of that unit after it had been operated for 5 years. That report 
is dated March 1. It is referred to in my statement. I only have 1 copy 
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of the report. It contains a lot of valuable information which I feel 
would be very valuable for this committee to have. 

I would request that a copy of this report be made a part of your 
record. It does have a lot of very valuable information. It would 
take a long time to read. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to interrupt you at that point. 
You do not have to worry about giving us a copy. We can get a copy 
from the Forest Service. 

Mr. Parker. I understand that and if the chairman would direct 
they would be furnished. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. We will request a copy from the Forest 
Service and place it in the record at this point. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 


FIvE-YEAR REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF GRAYS HARBOR FEDERAL SUSTAINED-YIELD 
UNIT, QUINAULT, WASH., DECEMBER 23, 1954 


INTRODUCTION 


The Grays Harbor Federal sustained-yield unit was established by the Chief, 
United States Forest Service, on November 2, 1949. This report is submitted in 
accordance with section VII of its policy statement to facilitate establishing 
whether the objectives of the unit are being met. 

The following discussion of the unit and its problems covers the industrial 
and social aspects of the area within the limits of the zone of primary man- 
ufacture, the national forest contribution, and conclusions drawn from their 
interrelationship. 


POPULATION TREND OF AREA 


The Grays Harbor area has maintained a relatively static population of ap- 
proximately 50,000 since establishment of the sustained-yield unit. Asa matter of 
fact, the population is probably about the same today when a little over one-half 
billion feet of logs are processed annually as it was in 1926 when 1% billion feet 
of logs were processed. This appears to be related to the greater degree of refine- 
ment of manufacture of wood products. 

Sinclair Wilson, in his S-PLANS 1948, Federal units, Grays Harbor report of 
February 16, 1948, stated that “out of 18,392 persons employed in Grays Harbor 
County in 1940, more than 7,713 or 42 percent were engaged in logging, forestry, 
and forest-products manufacture. These forest industries accounted for 74 per- 
cent of the number employed in basic industries upon which the service industries 
are built.””. While this report included places such as McCleary and Oakville, 
which are outside the sustained-yield unit boundaries, it was indicative of the 
dependence of the area on timber. A subsequent report in 1952 by the employment 
security department of the State of Washington for the year 1952 for Grays 
Harbor County indicated that the average total employment in Grays Harbor 
County was 14,674. The average employment in logging, lumbering, wood prod- 
ucts and furniture industries was 6,989. The total Grays Harbor County payroll 
was $55,176,260. The total payroll in logging, lumber, wood products, and furni- 
ture industries was $30,467,976. 

It should be noted that a relatively new unincorporated community within the 
harbor area, Central Park, has sprung up since 1948 with an estimated popu- 
lation of 1,000. This is purely a residential community. There had been in- 
creased house construction between Montesano and Elma and a considerable area 
of good new homes has sprung up in Aberdeen on the hill overlooking the city. 


LOG REQUIREMENTS OF AREA 


The only practical means of indicating log requirements without going into 
a difficult and time-consuming study is to relate requirements to current consump- 
tion. This is not necessarily a true relationship since some mills may be operat- 
ing at less than desirable capacity. 
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In 1946, the area within the sustained-yield unit used 489 million board- 
feet of logs. In 1953, 546 million feet of logs were used by the primary processing 
plants. A table of relative consumption follows: 


Log consumption—Grays Harbor Federal sustained-yield union 1946 and 1953 


Log consumption 
(thousand feet 
board measure 


Percent of total 
consumption 


1946 1953 1946 


Saw mills és eos ‘ pied _s Wale 270 273 55 

Shingles and shake 7 shoiaiitien 28 47 6 y 
Plywood and veneer hel Deaaee i Ys 96 20 17 
Pulp lie os ee 93 | 130 19 | 24 


otal. peewee Rane pleas winless aniteee 489 | 546 100 100 
! eet f i 
The 1953 figures listed above were adapted to fit the same Classifications as 
the 1946 survey. A better breakdown of the 1953 consumption is as follows: 
; 


Products Million feet Percent 
board measure 


} 


nN 


Lumber (all species but cedar 230. 2 
Pulp_. 130.0 
Cedar (lumber, singles, shakes 90.1 
Lumber 
Shingles and shakes. 
Douglas-fir plywood 85.8 
Hemlock and silver fir veneer (for boxes 10.0 


=the 


br 51 90 90 S oF 
oro n 


W367 


lotal 546. 1 100.0 
| | 


In order to supplement their production the plywood companies imported, in 
1953, 64 million square feet of green veneer, equivalent to 10 million board-feet 
of logs. This makes the total log consumption for the Grays Harbor unit area 
for 1953, 556 million board-feet. 


SOURCE OF RAW MATERIALS (FROM PENINSULA) 


The Grays Harbor area is a highly competitive one from the timber procure- 
ment standpoint. Private timber is largely committed to a relatively few com- 
panies, and other companies seeking timber find private sources pretty well dried 
up. This puts a strong demand upon competitive Government timber. It appears 
that for the immediate future Government timber will be available in about the 
following amounts annually: 


Source and volume 
[Million feet board measure] 


Grays Harbor Federal unit (national forest) —_ 
Sehafer sale (national forest) —~- 

Quinault Indian Reservation 

State-sustained yield unit No. 1- 

Olympic National Park et 

Miscellaneous State and county 


Total 

This represents about one-half of current Grays Harbor requirements. The 
eutlook on publicly owned timber is as follows: 

The Quinault district, which is in the Federal unit, has been operating on a 
management plan allowing for an annual cut of 60 million feet board measure. 
By virtue of its new plan, submitted August 9, 1954, 78 million feet board measure 
is recommended and has been approved as of January 1, 1955. 

The Schafer sale is a project timber sale on the Shelton district of the Olympic 
National Forest. It was made in 1929 and is scheduled to expire in 1972. It 
provides the Schafer Bros. Lumber & Shingle Co. in Aberdeen about 35 million 
feet board measure annually. 
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The Quinault Indian Reservation is cutting its first rotation and figures to 
make about 75 million feet board measure of timber available annually during 
this period. Because some of its cutovers are not restocking fully, it is felt that 
the next rotation may call for a lesser volume. Due to the present Federal 
policy of eliminating Indian reservations, it is difficult to forecast the future 
availability of timber from these lands. 

The State of Washington has its State-sustained yield unit No. 1 on the west 
side of the Olympics. It claims that this unit has a sustained yield of about 
90 million feet board measure. It is considered that about one-half of this vol- 
ume is tributary to Grays Harbor, and the other half to Port Angeles. The calcu 
lated allowable cut for these lands is considered to be conservative. 

The Olympic National Park is currently operating on a poliey of salvaging its 
blowdown and disease-infected timber. The figure of 1 million feet board meas 
ure listed in the table above is somewhat arbitrary in that it is dependent upon 
the winter winds and activity of insects and disease. 

The State and county intermittently sell miscellaneous offerings of timber. A 
figure of 40 million feet board measure is used here to indicate a relative con- 
tribution rather than an exact amount. 

If the timber available from public sources as listed is in error, it is believed 
that the volume available may be even greater than shown above. 

The principal private holdings in the area belong to Rayonier, Inc., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Simpson Logging Co., Milwaukee Land Co., and the Polson 
interests. Rayonier has a 111,000-acre tree farm in Grays Harbor and a 32,000- 
acre tree farm in Pacific County. Schafer Bros. Lumber & Shingle Co. has a 
fairly substantial tree farm. Mayr Bros. Logging Co. operates a 3,500-acre 
tree farm, and while these holdings are not too substantial they indicate a trend 
of the times, 

IMPORTS TO UNIT 


It is estimated that 59 million feet board measure of logs were imported into 
the area in 1953. These imports go largely to the fir plywood plants. Fir peelers 
are brought in from the vicinity of National and from Lewis River, in the Wash- 
ington Cascades, from the Columbia River area, and from the Tillamook area in 
Oregon. In addition to these logs, 64 million square feet of green veneer were 
imported from sources as far away aS Douglas County, Oreg. The sustaining of 
fir plywood plants on a basis of importing a part or all of their requirements 
would appear to be uneconomic, in the long run, and these industries may go 
out of the picture unless they can successfully convert in part to the peeling of 
hemlock and silver fir. 

There is also a limited import of pulp species and cedar from Pacific County 
which would be a part of the 59 million feet board measure quoted above. Also, 
a very limited amount of Philippine mahogany was imported for use in the 
furniture industry. 

EXPORTS FROM AREA 


It is estimated that approximately 61 million feet board measure of private 
timber was exported from the unit area in 1953. It is believed that most of 
this volume was exported in the form of cedar, hemlock, and silver fir logs, or 
differently defined as cedar and pulp species. Cedar is an up-and-down species, 
and the Grays Harbor area is a prime producer of it. When its market is good, 
there is usually a strong demand for it on Puget Sound. Because it is associated 
in many timber stands with more marketable species and is logged along with 
the other species, the cedar mills of the area are at times faced with an over- 
supply. When this has happened, there has been little local opposition to cedar 
leaving the area. Since the formation of the Federal unit most of the waivers 
to the requirement that logs receive primary processing in the area, in accordance 
with section II of the policy statement, have been made in cedar. These volumes 
have been very minor. 

The pulp species were exported by Rayonier, Inc., West Tacoma News Print, 
St. Regis Timber Co., O. H. Hall, and other miscellaneous concerns. These logs 
were non-Federal-unit logs. Rayonier, Inc., is faced with the problem of having 
an expensive pulp mill in Shelton with an insufficient supply of logs and has felt 
compelled to export some logs to it. West Tacoma News Print is becoming 
increasingly aggressive in the area in buying reproducing and cutover lands. 
St. Regis removes some material. 

There is minor export of spruce and pine, but this doesn’t amount to much. 
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REMANUFACTURING 


Industry within the Grays Harbor area is taking increasing interest in making 
the best use of the materials it has at hand. The trend has been to further local 
processing of most of its products, resulting in sustaining the payroll. A dis- 
cussion of some of these items follows. 


REM AN UFACTURING—PULP 


The only pulp plant within the sustained yield unit is Rayonier, Inc. This 
plant is dedicated to the making of high-grade sulfite pulp. It makes a limited 
amount of paper, and there is a possibility that it may expand in this field. 
Like most pulp companies it is constantly striving to find ways of using its waste 
products. One such product is Rayflo, which is used as a thinning agent for oil 
well drilling needs. At the present time the company reports it has invested 
$275,000 in its Hoquiam plant to make this material. This means 11 new produc- 
tion jobs now and maybe as many as 75 new jobs when the manufacturing gets 
into full production. There are no sulfate or mechanical plants on the harbor, 
and by virtue of this fact, some desired utilization of the lower grade materials 
is lacking. 

There has been considerable advance in the making of pulp chips from waste 
materials. Rayonier is utilizing an increasing amount of 8-foot pulpwood. 
The Blagen Mill Co. has gone into the making of pulp chips in a big way. To 
date it has worked principally with slabs, and No. 4 lumber. In 1954 it obtained 
slabs from the Wagar Lumber Co., the American Mill Co., Bay City Lumber Co., 
the Picco Mill, Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., and Schafer Bros. Lumber 
& Shingle Co. It has also bought all available No. 4 common lumber in the area 
and has imported 700,000 board measure of 2 by 4 imperfect studs from Raymond 
for barking and chipping. Its production in 1953 was 33,779 units equal to 27 
million board measure lumber tally, and its 1954 production to the end of 
October 1954 amounted to 36,708 units. Its production is routed 60 percent to 
Rayonier, in the area, and 40 percent to Coos Bay Pulp, out of the area. 

In addition to Biagen the Picco Mill and Aberdeen Plywood have chippers. 
Picco’s production went principally to Longview, out of the area. Blagen re- 
cently bought the Picco Mill, and it remains to be seen what will happen to the 
Picco Mill chipper as the mill is being converted to cedar. 

Other concerns in the area, including the Schafer Mill, Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co., and the Bay City Lumber Co., have expressed interest in barkers 
and chippers. 

It is gratifying to see the progress being made in chipping. There is, how- 
ever, room for doubt as to the advisability of all these concerns installing chip- 
pers, as the material available to each would become limiting. Such items as 
portable chippers are being considered to boost the production. 

Recently the Quinault Ranger District sold a timber sale of logging residuals 
from two previously clear-cut units. These units were salvaged and yielded 
in the vicinity of $10,000 in pulpwood delivered to Rayonier, Inc. This type of 
thing is not new in the country, but is new here. It is felt that this type of 
salvage will be vastly expanded in the next 5 years and the result will be an 
improvement in the pulp log supply as well as an improvement in forest 
properties. 

REMANUFACTURING—LUMBER 


Some of the mills in the Grays Harbor area are holdovers from the big log days 
and were not too adaptable to the smaller type logs now available. The Wagar 
Lumber Co., has installed a gang mill to cope with the situation. Others, such 
as the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., have installed 8-foot stud mills to use 
shorter and smaller logs. Most mills have endeavored to modernize. Several 
mills, as mentioned above, are considering log barkers and chippers, the big 
holdup being the limited amount of timber available to justify the expense of 
installation. 

The E. C. Miller Lumber Co. has produced a great variety of cedar boards and 
some very attractive cedar paneling which are being well received on the 
market. 
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There are 10 companies on the harbor making such items as doors, cabinets, 
boxes, piano parts, and millwork. They employed nearly 900 persons and used 
approximately 41 million board measure of lumber and 10 million square feet 
of plywood in 1953. This is exclusive of the shake and shingle industry which, 
though not summarized separately, is listed in the manufacturing plant data 
sheet in the appendix. 


REMAN UFACTURING SHINGLES AND SHAKES 


It is estimated that about 47 million feet of cedar was used in 1953 in the 
manufacture of shingles and shakes. Besides using logs, much waste material 
was utilized. 

REMAN UFACTURING—PLY WOOD 


The plywood plants are in the process of fighting for their existence by virtue 
of the necessity of importing so much of their requirements. They have proved 
aggressive in the prices they will pay for fir peelers, in their experimentation 
with hemlock and silver fir logs, and in the diversity of plywoods they produce. 
They are now facing fir plywood with almost any species the customer might 
want; they have perfected waterproof glues and can make a plywood sheet in any 
length desired. 

REMANUFACTURING—VENEER BOX 


Grays Harbor Veneer makes boxes and crates from the hemlock and silver fir 
that it peels. It is finding competition from substitutes, such as paper boxes, in- 
creasingly potent. It is endeavoring to meet this competition by improving its 
product. 

THE TREND 


Logging on Grays Harbor started prior to 1900. In general, widespread clear- 
cutting was the prevailing custom. There has been increasing reliance upon 
Government timber. Some companies, such as Rayonier, Inc., have large tree 
farm holdings that are excellent timber-producing lands but have not reached 
maturity. Government timber is sought to bridge the gap between the remaining 
privately owned old growth and second-growth stands. The cedar mills, while, 
with the exception of the Aloha Lumber Co., which owns little timber, are gen- 
erally able to obtain their requirements as cedar is logged along with other 
species. The sawmills, with the exception of the Schafer Bros. Lumber & 
Shingle Co., have very low backlogs of private timber and depend a great deal 
on Government timber. The plywood plants face an uneconomic situation and 
would appear to have trouble ahead. For the industry as a whole, the future 
seems to lie in increased utilization of waste, increased remanufacturing, and 
the obtaining of increased yield from timber-bearing lands by good second- 
growth management. 

THE FOREST SERVICE CONTRIBUTION 


Through recalculation of the annual cut on the Quinault district from 60 mil- 
lion board measure to 78 million board measure and by virtue of the Schafer 
sale on the Shelton district, the Forest Service contribution is estimated at about 
20 percent of log requirements. Improved forestry practices and better utiliza- 
tion should increase this contribution. Inasmuch as the Schafer sale is not obli- 
gated to the Grays Harbor unit area, sale of this company to an outside interest 
might lower this contribution if operation of the Aberdeen plant of the company 
should be discontinued. 


ADHERENCE TO CUTTING BUDGET—-GRAYS HARBOR UNIT 


Through 1949 the Forest Service was faced with an undercut situation. All 
efforts were expended toward increasing the cut to the allowable. Since 1950 
the picture has changed completely, and it appears that future efforts will need 
to be expended to keep the cut within bounds. It is felt that this can be done. 
Following is a statement of cut to date as taken from the current Timber Man- 
agement Plan by Jack Rothacher and Jack Heintzelman. 
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Periodic cut from the Quinault working circle 


Total cut, Average cut 

thousand per year, 

board-feet thousand 
board-feet 


Allowable c ; nto 1950-54 veriod xccordance with policy state 

Allowable c 950-54 period at 60 million feet, plus carryove 

Actual cut 5 ve 375, 800 
Overcut (4.4 percent 

The cutting budget for Forest Service lands within the Grays Harbor sus- 
tained-yield unit for the period 1955 through 1959 is given in table I of the ap- 
pendix. 

This plan is subject to revision annually, and the revisions will be made 
with the purpose of keeping the rate of cutting within the management plan 
limitations and the Federal! unit policy statement. 

CONCLUSION 

It is the opinion of the writer that the Grays Harbor Federal sustained- 
yield unit is making an effective contribution to the economy of the Grays 
Harbor area. In assembling this data and discussing its implications it was 
readily apparent that the Grays Harbor community feels strongly that the 
Federal sustained-yield unit should be continued. 
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Mr. Parker. There has been some talk as to where the timber 
comes from to maintain this community. 

On page 3 of this report it will be found that about half of the tim- 
ber that 1s processed on Grays Harbor is Government-owned timber. 
By government, I mean the Federal Government and the State and 
the county. 

From the Federal unit there is estimated there will be 78 million 
feet, and from this Schafer sale that has been referred to by, I believe, 
the last witness, there was 35 million feet a year coming to Grays 
Harbor. That, however, has been eliminated since this report was 
made due to the fact that the Schafer Co. was sold to the Simpson 
Co., who have the Shelton unit, and that timber now will be processed 
in Mason and the eastern part of Grays Harbor County in the town 
of McCleary. 

Then the Quinault sale involves about 75 million feet that comes to 
this community, and the sale of State timber, which is timber out of 
a sustained-yield unit the State set up many years ago amounts to 
about 45 million feet a year, and from the Olympic National Park, 
which is of course blowdown timber and timber that they are now 
permitting to be taken out of the park, about 1 million feet, and 
from miscellaneous State and county sales other than the sustained- 
yield unit, about 40 million feet. 
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About half of our timber supply is coming from Federal, State, 
and county-owned timber, that is, publicly owned timber. 

We are entirely dependent in this community upon the timber prod- 
ucts and the raw produce ts that come from our forests and the pocessing 
of those forests. 

Under the sustained yield unit as now set up, the community type 
unit under the McNary Act, all the timber coming from that unit must 
be processed in this area, that is, the primary processing of it. 

We feel that the Forest Service has done a good job in administering 
this unit and we want to see it maintained. We do not want to see 
Congress do anything that would upset the unit, which we feel is doing 
a good job for Gr ays Harbor. 

That statement is very brief. I may say, as the committee prob: ably 
already knows, that all sales made under this type of unit is sold at 
public sale the same as any other Forest Service timber. The only re- 
striction is that the purchaser must process it on Grays Harbor or sell 
it to processors located on Grays Harbor. 

While it is only a small percentage of the amount we need to main- 
tain our economy, it is a step in ther right direction and we feel grateful 
to have this amount of timber coming to us. 

Re »presel ntative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Sir, the timber here in this area that is located within the confines 
of the Shelton cooperative sustained-yield unit, the Grays Harbor, 
and the Indian reservation is all in this region; is it not? 

Mr. Parker. You are referring to the She ton unit ? 

Mr. Coscrn. The Shelton, Gra ays Harbor, and Indian timber. 

Mr. Parker. As to the Shelton unit, they have set a line where that 
unit is and that has to be processed in either McCleary or Shelton. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is not the timber pretty similar as to species, and as 
to quality, and so on? 

Mr. Parker. I am not a timber expert. I do not profess to be. 
However, I think the general consensus was that the timber in the 
Shelton unit is of much higher grade, particularly in fir peelers, which 
is very important here, for peeler logs and for plywood plants. 

Mr. Copcrnx. What about cedar and hemlock # 

Mr. Parker. I think there is probably a greater percentage of the 
timber in the western part of the area, that is, what we call the Gr: ays 
Harbor area, as opposed to the Shelton area, "that would be hemlock. 
That is just a guess. I think there is more hemlock here than there 
is in that other area. 

Mr. Copurn. All this timber is growing in this other area, and it 
may vary a little bit as to species, but its climatic conditions, soil, and 
so on, are fairly similar; are they not? 

Mr. Parker. Of course, the farther west you come the more rain 
you have. 

Mr. Conurn. How do these prices compare for this timber that is in 
these various places? 

Mr. Parker. I have not followed the prices. Of course, as far as 
the Forest Service sales are concerned, out of the sustained yield unit 
they are sold in relatively small tracts and the prices have been high, 
I think. 

Mr. Cosurn. Higher or high ? 

Mr. Parker. It all depends what you are comparing it with. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Compared with Indian timber. 

Mr. Parker. I am not familiar with the prices of Indian timber. 
About all I know is what I heard here today 

Mr. Lanican. What is hemlock selling for on the open market 
here today, on the stump ? 

Mr. Parker. All I know about that, too, is the prices I have seen in 
the newspapers. 

[ will say something about their timber prices. From general talk 
around the small logger is out of business. The small logger cannot 
buy timber and pay ‘the prices that the timber sells for because he 
cannot possibly log it and sell it to the mills at a profit. He would 
lose money. 

The mills, I believe, are running up the price on these small tracts 
of timber. 

Mr. Lanican. I have heard, and I do not know whether it is true, 
that the Grays Harbor area, the Grays Harbor unit, is one of the 
most competitive areas for Forest Service timber and has about the 
highest prices for Forest Service timber. Do you know whether 
that is correct ? 

Mr. Parker. I think that is undoubtedly true due to the fact that 
we have many mills here and we have many mills still trying to stay 
in business. The only way they can stay in business is to go out 
and pay enormous prices for timber. 

We have had a lot of mills go out of business in the past 10 years. 

Mr. Laniaan. Do you think the large sales on the Quinault Res- 
ervation and the large sale or the agreement on the Shelton unit have 
accentuated the problem for the remaining operators so that they 
have to compete more vigorously than they would if those large 
amounts of timber had not been tied up? 

Mr. Parker. My opinion probably would not be worth much on 
that. I would say as a general proposition, of course, that the more 
timber you get in one ownership or one control, the less there is for 
people who are left. 

Mr. Lanican. You spoke for the Grays Harbor Industries. I as- 
sume that is an industry group here which is aware of what is going 
on? 

Mr. Parker. It is called Grays Harbor Industries. The name 
might imply that the membership is composed of mill people and in- 
dustrialists. That is not the case. It is to promote industry on Grays 
Harbor, but the membership is mostly small merchants, retailers, 
professional people. 

Mr. Lanican. Sort of a civic promotional organization ? 

Mr. Parker. It would take the place of a chamber of commerce if 
you did not have such an organization. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

As. I understand your statement, there are only five members of your 
organization who have any direct, interest in timber. 

Mr. Parxenr. I think there are 5 or 6 members who are operators or 
mill people. 

Representative Horrman. And all the rest of you are interested 
not only in the present but in the future prosperity of the commu- 
nity ? 
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Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Representative HorrmMan. You want your towns to grow or at least 
remain as they are, preferably grow, instead of becoming ghost 
towns? 

Mr. Parker. We have a board of 25, and 2 of those member Ss, who 
do not have to be subscribers to be a member of the board, are labor 
union Officials, one from the CIO and one from the A. F. of L., and we 
have small merchants and people interested generally in the com 
munity and we feel we represent a fair cross section of everybody in 
the community. 

Representative Horrman. And the purpose of your organization 
is to at least keep your community in as good a condition as it now is 
and by preference you hope it will grow. 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And the timber that is now in the Olym 
pic National Forest your people thought really belonged to your 
community, that is, if it is to be harvested it should be theirs. 

Mr. Parker. We have strongly advocated a survey of the Olympic 
National Forest to see if it is not possible to have a good forest, a 
good park—are you talking about the park or the for est 2 

Representative Horrman. Will you read my question please? 

Mr. Parxer. I thought you mentioned park. 

Mr. Cospurn. Forest. 

Representative HorrmaNn. Make it park. What you people thought 
over the years was that the timber—you can call it forest or park: 
the Olympic National Park now has part of it—you thought that that 
timber when it was to be harvested and manufactured should come to 
Grays Harbor? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct, and our whole economy has been built 
upon the supposition that when that was logged it would come to 
Grays Harbor, and if it is logged a good share of it should come. 

Representative Horrman. And then the Congress came along and 
took off a chunk and put it in the park so you cannot get timber any 
more. 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. And that you do not like, naturally. 

Mr. Parker. We want a park, but we do not want to bottle up 
17 billion feet of timber up there. That is what is in the Olympic 
National Park at the present time. 

Representative Horrman. I think everyone can see your position 

and understand why that is your desire. 

Would you favor breaking up the holdings of the larger companies 
and the selling of the timber that they now hold to smaller operators 

Mr. Parker. I do not quite know what you mean by breaking it 
up. 

Representative Horrman. Forcing them to letting go of their tim- 
ber, giving it back, for example, for a consideration by the United 
States, and then reselling it to smaller operators. 

Mr. Parxer. I would not care to express an opinion on that. I do 
not know whether it would work better or not or whether it would do 
us harm. 

tepresentative Horrman. I have had the impression as we went 
along that in general there was a thought among some people that 
the big operators, and I think the witness just before used the word 
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“steal” at least three times in his testimony; were stealing timber. 
If somebody is stealing something I think it ought to be stopped and 
I guess ea else does. 

Mr. Parker. I do, too. 

Representative Horrman. I assume that you do not agree then with 
the conclusion that anybody has been stealing timber on a very large 
scale out here ¢ 

Mr. Parker. I do not think so. I have not any evidence of it. 

Representative Horrman. I do not know of any, but of course, not 
being a resident I might not know. You do not want to express an 
opinion as to whether or not it would be better for the general wel- 
fare of your community or the people of the United States to break 
these timber sales down a sell the timber in small 80-acre tracts 
or something like that ? 

Mr. Parker. I think experience shows that those sales that have 
been made in small tr: caliecoane more money to the Government, 
but it has put the small logger out of business.’ He cannot pay these 
inflated prices for timber and operate. The only one who can buy 
that timber is the mill companies. 

Representative Horrman. Would you prefer that those companies 
continue to buy, or that we break it up and let the so-called little man 
buy it? 

You are talking now Mr. Parker, as a representative of your com- 
munity and I am only asking what you think would be to the best in- 
terests of your community. 

Mr. Parker. The best interest of the community would be to get 
as many logs as possible here and saw them. Who logs them does not 
make any difference to the c ommunity as a community. 

Representative Horrman. I understand. You want the best you 
can get out of it, naturally, but there seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to whether or not the big companies have taken advantage 
and whether they are, to use a common expression, hogging the tim- 
ber, and whether it would be better to break up their big holdings 
and let the little fellow have a chance to bid on 80 acres. 

Mr. Parker. I would not—— 

Representative Horrman. You do not want to answer that one. 

Mr. Parker. No. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, as long as it is in the realm of 
theory we can all have an opinion, and there being so many more little 
fellows than big fellows, all of us who are in office and want to go back 
are in favor of the little fellow, but when it comes to working it out 
from a practical standpoint I can see some difficulties, can’t you? 

Mr. Parker. We certainly want the logs on a sustained-yield basis 
here. We want to see a permanent forest industry here, and which- 
ever is the best way economically to have a sustained-yield logging 
operation, I think the community in general would favor that. 

A lot of people have objected to the } Simpson unit in Mason County 
and eastern Grays Harbor County. My personal opinion is that that 
is the most economic way to have a sustained-yield unit if you are 
going to have that. 

Representative Horrman. It might be that the situation of timber 
is somewhat similar to that when we wanted railroads and somewhat 
similar-to today when we want automobiles. The big fellows make 
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them, and you and I must stay out of the automobile business or go 
broke. 

Mr. Parker. We would go broke if we went in it all right without 
a lot of capital. 

Representative Horrman. Like you, I do not know which is the 
better way. I am just trying to find the right answer. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 


questions / 

Senator Nrevpercer. Yes; I would like to ask a question if I may. 

You said, I believe, that the small loggers cannot buy at these high 
prices at which the smaller sales are put up. Did I hear you correctly / 

Mr. Parxer. I think he can buy at what the sales are put up for, 
probably, but not what they are bid up to. 

Senator Neuspercer. I mean what they are bid up to. The small 
logger cannot buy the large sales either, can he ¢ 

Mr. Parxer. No. 

Senator Neupercer. Then what is the hope for him ? 

Mr. Parker. There is no hope for him that I can see. He is out 
of business. 

Senator Nevsercer. Do you think the small operator is gone / 

Mr. Parker. The small logger. 

Senator Nevsercer. The small logger is gone. What about small 
mills? 

Mr. Parker. Asa logger alone. If he has a mill, then he can buy. 

Senator Nevpercer. Is he not better off, though, if they are put up 
in small sales rather than large ones / 

Mr. Parker. Probably. 

Senator Neupercer. Because the large ones he cannot possibly 
buy. You agree on that ¢ 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. In the small ones he might have a chance; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Parker. He might have. I do not know of any small logger 
that has bought any of this timber recently. 

Senator Neuspercer. There was one other thing I wanted to ask 
you. You said you hated to see 17 billion feet of timber tied up in 
Olympic National Park. Do you not think, in view of the substantial 
amount of timber in national forests, on Indian land, on Bureau of 
Land Management lands, and on State lands, all of which is available 
in one form or another commercially, we ought to leave some area of 
fairly substantial size of the virgin old growth, what it was like 
before the settlers and the frontiersmen came, for the people of the 
next generation? Do you not think that is a reasonable thing ¢ 

Mr. Parxer. Yes, I do, Senator, and I think most every one in 
Grays Harbor does, but we just feel that the area is so big and so 
vast and this timber is dying—it dies and then new growth comes up, 
and we could sit here and probably argue that for a long time and never 
would come to an agreement, you and I, on the policy—we just feel 
that there is too much tied up there and it is an economic waste to tet 
that timber die off when there could be vast areas, plenty big for a 
park, and still we could get some economic good out of the other 
timber. 

Senator Nevupercer. You do realize, of course, that actually in 
terms of the original forest that was here there is really just an 
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infinitesimal proportion of the Northwest preserved in parks like 
that? You realize that? We have three parks in the Northwest 
out of all the vast area that was originally forested here—the Olympic 
Park, Mount Rainier, and Crater Lake. That is all. It is small, 
Proportionately it is infinitesimal. 

Mr. Parker. Mount Rainier is many times smaller than Olympic. 

Senator Nevsercer. So is Crater Lake. 

Mr. Parker. And Crater Lake is. You have many more tourists 
and people taking advantage of those parks, than you do the Olympic 
Park. It is so big that no one can go in there. There are no roads 
in there. The timber is there and it is dying or will eventually die. 

Senator Neusercer. I sort of feel we ought to have one museum 
like that, but you and I probably have a different philosophy about 
that. 

However, I appreciate your feeling about that. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Representative Horrman. Let us see if I understand. Do you 
think a greater area in the national parks might be cut over and the 
dead and dying timber—I think you used those words—might be 
salvaged ? 

Mr. Parker. The Olympic National Park—if we went into that 
we could talk for a long time—consists of a very large area, I think 
about a million acres. 

Representative Horrman. The reason I asked that is we have had 
testimony that on some of this land there was dead and dying timber, 
or timber which has reached maturity and that it was some sort of a 
wasteful sin not to make use of it. 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Do you think the same policy could be 
applied to more of the national park area, leave, as Senator Neuberger 
said, some place here and there, timber just as it was when we first 
discovered it, but on much of it, husband the timber that is dead and 
dying or that is affected with disease / 

Mr. Parker. I think a dead forest is no good for a park, unless 
you want to look at a lot of dead trees. You might as well take them 
otf and let some new ones grow. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all. 

Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Mr. John Forbes, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. FORBES, MANAGER, ABERDEEN CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Mr. Forses. I will not read from my statement, which is on file. 

I might say a little bit about my organization and also say that the 
Hoquiam Chamber of Commerce concurs with the entire statement 
which we have filed and authorized me to speak for them also. 

The Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce has 440 members at the 
present time. Only 12 of those are directly dependent upon forest 
production. 

I will just summarize very briefly some of the things in my state- 
ment. 
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We are maybe a little unique in that we do not, like Grays Harbor 
industries also, come here to criticize. Maybe we come to praise. 

Summarizing, we would say we think that you will find a realistic 
inventory as far as Olympic National Forest is concerned. We a“ 
think the Forest Service as regards the Grays Harbor sustained-yield 
unit is allowing us the largest cut possible and still maintaining the 
sustained- -yield principle. 

In other words, what we are saying to you is that we think the 
Forest Service is doing a good job. 

Mr. Parker, ahead of me, has expanded to a certain extent on an- 
other point that I would like to make. In other words, I would not 
like to have you people get a mistaken analysis as far as our situation 
here is concerned. We are not getting a suflicient cut from Grays 
Harbor sustained-yield unit to we on our economy. 

Just for a little background, I might say that there used to be 
20 major lumber mills on Grays Harbor. Today there are 8. 

In 1927 the waterborne shipment of lumber from Grays Harbor 
reached 1,518 million. In 1953 it was 173 million. 

The last billion foot as far as we are concerned was in 1929. 

On the other hand, in 1946, before the sustained-yield unit was 
established, our w aterborne shipment had worked down to 90 million 
feet and now, as I said, it is back to 173 million. 

In summary, we feel that the sustained-vield circle, or unit, which- 
ever you want to call it, is serving the purpose for which it was 
established, which was to stabilize our economy. 

If you will look at our employment records you will find that our 
employment problem here varies between 15,500 and 16,500, and 
17,000, dependent upon the situation at the quarter the figure is taken. 

We heard previously that, I think, the employment in forest pro- 
duction in Washington was about 46 percent. That may be an over- 
all State total. You could go through and whether you take the 
15,500 figure, or the 16,500 figure, dependent upon our economy at 
the present time, you will come up, as far as Grays Harbor is con- 
cerned, with an average of about 55 percent directly dependent or 
forest service for their living, and I might say that the other 45 
are directly dependent upon them. 

Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Cosurn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniaan. No. sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. No questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator 
Neuberger ? 

Thank you, Mr. Forbes; your statement will be placed in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE ABERDEEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce appreciates the opportunity of filing this 
statement, pertinent to your Aberdeen hearing. 

Aberdeen is the largest city in Grays Harbor County with a population, at 
last estimate, of 20,200. Grays Harbor County’s population at the present time 
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is in the vicinity of 54,000 and the number of persons employed in the county is 
around 17,000, falling considerably below that figure in times of less than normal 
employment. 

Of the number employed, 55 percent work in occupations that are directly 
dependent upon forest products. 

This means then that forest products are the basis of our econmy, and 
that the remaining employment, while no directly dependent, is certainly in- 
directly so, because the next largest employment categories for Grays Harbor 
are retail sales and services, both of which look to the payrolls generated by in- 
dustry for their existence. 

As the committee probably realizes, logging and the various phases of lumber 
manufacturing have been the basis of the Grays Harbor economy for around 70 
years. During that time virtually all of the privately owned timber has either 
been logged or has found its way into sustained-yield operations of private com- 
panies. This means that the operator who does not have his own timber is de- 
pendent almost entirely upon Government or State owned timber. 

In 1944 the passage of the McNary Act legalized the formation of sustained- 
vield units aimed toward the stabilization of the economy of communities adja- 
cent to national forests, and which had become virtually dependent upon those 
forests for their log supplies. 

In 1949 the Grays Harbor sustained-yield unit was established, and the con- 
tribution of the unit to the Grays Harbor economy can best be evaluated in a 
report prepared by Jack Heintzelman, district ranger, entitled “Five Year Re 
view and Analysis of Grays Harbor Federal Yield Unit.” Your committee should 
obtain copies of this report and study them, for they will point up the fact that 
the efficient operation of the unit is accomplishing the purpose for which it was 
established. 

Reports of previous hearings in other parts of the Northwest have indicated 
eritcism of the inventories of some of the national forests. We feel sure that 
the committee will find that the inventory of Olympic National Forest is realistic, 
and that those persons charged with the administration of that forest know what 
they have and what they can allow to be cut, and still maintain he susained-yield 
principle. 

We think we should point out that a vast amount of timber that once was 
reasonably adjudged to be tributary to Grays Harbor, and which was a factor 
in sizable investments by individuals and timber companies in the community, 
has been removed. To the west the Olympic National Park has been enlarged by 
over a half million acres, removing many millions of feet of timber from Forest 
Service administration. To the east the Shelton cooperative sustained-yield unit 
has also removed a sizable amount of timber from Grays Harbor procurement. 
It seems to us that these factors both accent the need of the unit and justify its 
formation. The subsequent stabilization of the Grays Harbor community as com- 
pared to its insecurity in years previous to the formation of the sustained-yield 
unit also proved the efficiency of the operation. 

In the request for the formation of a sustained-yield unit for Grays Harbor 
those persons who represented the community expressed a promise to the Forest 
Service that the community would concentrate on increasing the utilization of 
the log. We feel that that promise has been kept, largely through taking advan- 
tage of what the lumber industry has devloped in its research laboratories. In 
the pulp industry the utilization has reached the point where the bark is being 
used. Years ago the Grays Harbor sky glowed at night with the light from 
burning waste in the mill burners. Today many of the plants have already put 
in chippers, and others have them in the planning stage. The day of the burner, 
as we used to know it, is numbered. 

Your committee has in its file for this hearing a statement filed by Grays Har- 
bor industries relative to the sustained-yield unit and its impact upon our econ- 
omy. The Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce concurs in the exprssions of that 
statement and in the belief that the Forest Service, as regards Olympic National 
Forest, is doing a good job. 

The stability of any community is good for the national economy, and any 
effort on the part ef the Government to bring about that stabilization would 
seem to be an intelligent one. The formation of the Grays Harbor sustained- 
yield unit has been the largest single factor in Grays Harbor’s recovery from 
an insecurity that would have continued without something to serve as an anchor. 
The sustained-yield unit has served that purpose. 


Senator Neusercer. Thank you for your hospitality, Mr. Forbes. 
We appreciate it very much. 
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Representative CHuporr. Mr. L. J. Forrest. 

Mr. Forrest, I note that you have three statements, and I read every 
one of them, and they are very, very good statements. 

We all have some questions to ask you, but I just wonder whether 
you could not condense or summarize these statements, because I am 
afraid it would take you 45 minutes to read them all, and we will put 
them in the record for you. 

Mr. Forrest. I would dothat, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. FORREST, MANAGER, LAND DEPARTMENT, 
NORTHWEST TIMBER DIVISION, RAYONIER, INC., ACCOMPANIED 
BY LUCIEN F. MARION, ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Mr. Forrest. My name is L. J. Forest. I am manager of the land 
department of Rayonier, Inc. 

I have been associated with the logging and timber business for 
some 30 years while I have worked on Gr ays ‘Harbor. 

Mr. Chairman, a misunderstanding of the facts has created some 
wrong impressions about the contracts covering sale of timber on the 
Quinault Indian Reservation. Rayonier, Inc., is party to the latest 
major contract for such timber. Ours covers what is known as the 
Crane Creek unit. 

We expect to be an active and responsible industry in this com- 
munity for a long time. We have many friends here and we want to 
continue to have the respect and confidence of our employees and 
neighbors and the people with whom we do business. 

For that reason, we were much disturbed when recent newspaper 
articles carried the quotation that the timber on the Quinault Reserva 
tion is being sold for absurdly low prices, and we were equally disturbed 
at the possible implications which people might draw from that 
statement. 

Therefore, I want to tell for the benefit of this committee, and for 
the benefit of others interested, the facts about the Crane Creek timber 
contract. The complexities of the timber business and of the admin 
istration of a trust do not make for easy understanding. I ask that 
no one jump to conclusions without full comprehension of the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, if you are following me, I shall turn to page 12. 

Representative Cuvuporr. That is of the second statement ? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. There have been implications that the Indian 
Service has not properly protected the interest of the Indians, notably 
because of the prices for which the timber is being sold. Careful 
analysis of the facts and study of the problems involved show that 
such criticism is not justified. 

I have heard no witnesses explain to you until today the factors 
affecting the timber prices and why different stands bring different 
pr ices. 

This committee has heard numerous witnesses explain why so-called 
frantic prices have sometimes been paid in recent months for relatively 
small sales. Those frantic prices are still the exception and the 
extreme. 

Relatively small sales are sometimes called retail sales. The pur- 
chaser would have a stand of timber which he could cut and realize 
upon immediately. He would have little risk of loss either through 
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depreciation, fire, wind, or other causes so he is pretty sure to come 
out whole in his investment because he can reasonably foresee the 
market in the immediate future and there is little likelihood of ex- 
treme downswing in value before he markets the timber. 

His investment in that timber is comparatively small and since 
he can convert it into an end product quickly, his money will not be 

tied up for long. 

In a small or retail sale there will be more prospective purchasers 
because the risks are less and the money turnover is quick. Competi- 
tion at the sale would be keener. 

Because of the foregoing factors one could reasonably expect to 
obtain a price for that timber substantially higher than for a much 
larger or wholesale stand of timber where many of those factors 
would not exist. 

A much larger stand of timber usually will not bring as high a 
price, especially if the purchase contract imposes restrictions on the 
manner and time in which the purchaser is required to harvest the 
timber. A large investment must be made by the purchaser. 

Additional sums must be invested in road construction. He has 
substantial amounts tied up which are not producing income. He 
has the risk of loss from various causes. 

Under Rayonier’s contract for the Crane Creek unit, Rayonier is 
required to cut a minimum quantity of timber each year and is re- 
stricted in the maximum quantity it may cut. We are not free to 
break up the timber into small quantities which we can sell to others, 
nor to cut where, or at the rate, we might choose so as to realize upon 
favorable opportunities which might be presented, or to minimize 
our risks. 

Any purchaser under such a contract would be cautious in the 
amount he agrees to pay for a large tract because he knows that prices 
of timber, logs, and end products will fluctuate over a period of 
years, and it would be imprudent to pay stumpage prices which 
might result in excessive cost and substantial loss in future years, 
That is sound and conservative business practice. 

The prices Rayonier is paying for Crane Creek timber are as high 
or higher than prices for other wholesale purchases. 

Large timber transactions are not common, but I can cite two 
recent transactions to which Rayonier was a party. Within the past 
year Rayonier acquired a tract containing 270 million feet of timber 
on the Olympic Peninsula similar to the Crane Creek timber at a 
cost of $5.63 per thousand for all species. This was a negotiated 
arm’s-length transaction between private parties. 

In 1954 we were the high bidder at a public sale of Forest Service 
timber on the Olympic ‘Peninsula containing 47 million feet for 
which the average price for all species will be $3. 88. (See committee 
note, p. 1697.) “This Forest Service sale does not require nearly the 
investment we are making in the Crane Creek timber. 
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Committee note: Matheny Creek No. 1 sale—Olympic National 
Forest.* 
Average contract rate is $15.15 per thousand board feet 


Pacific 
Douglas-fir Cedar Hemock silver Spruce All species 
fir 


Volume, thousand board-feet 550 1, 800 28, 20 16, 000 350 46, 900 
Average contract rate per 
thousand board-feet 2 | $42. 00 $25. 82 $13. § $15, 17 $18. 33 $15. 15 


1 Sold Apr. 14, 1954, to RayonierInc, Reappraised values established Apr. 1, 1956, terminates Dec. 31, 
58. 


2 Ave rage contract rate will be effective throughout the contract. Includes $0.35 per thousand board-feet 
wr stand improvement, 


(See also, pp. 1596, 1718, 1741, 1840, 2160, 2179.) 

It is significant that since the spr ing of 1953 when Rayonier com- 
menced cutting under the Crane Creek contract the prices of pulp, 
lumber, ply wood, and other forest products have remained fairly 
stable even though log prices have increased and stumpage prices 
paid for small quantities of timber have increased a great deal in many 
cases. 

At the same time wage rates and consequently our logging costs have 
increased materially since the contract was made. 

Let me point out that one stand of hemlock is not just like any 
other stand of hemlock, and that simply because somewhere someone 
paid $10 or $20 or $30 per thousand for hemlock, it does not follow 
that all other hemlock should sell for the same price. That would be 
as absurd as saying that because one house has been sold for $50,000 all 
houses should sell for the same price. 

In addition to the factors noted above, which produce one price for 
a small retail sale and another, lower price, for a large wholesale sale 
under contract limitations, other factors materially affect the selli ng 
price. 

Quality of stand, accessibility, length of haul, and loggability make 
substantial differences. There can be material differences in type 
and quality of stands within relatively short distances. 

Reference has been made to a recent sale of hemlock in the Grays 
Harbor area at a price of $31. For the information of this commit- 
tee, that was a State sale of about 4 million feet of timber, of which 
over 3 million feet is high-grade hemlock. It is located right along- 
side the main highway and is about 10 miles from Aberdeen where the 
purchaser’s mill is located. 

Furthermore, the bid there was in fact a “frantic” bid by a com- 
pany having practically no other timber to cut. That is quite a 
different sale and quite a different stand than the one covered by the 
Crane Creek contract. 

Significant facts not generally known and which make the Crane 
Creek sale different from many others is the type and quality of the 
two major species, and the unit cost of logging these species. Over 
90 percent of the timber is cedar and hemlock and white fir. 
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In logging cedar there is much more breakage in falling and han- 
dling than in other species, due to the brittleness of the wood. This 
means less volume recovery per man-hour and hence a higher unit 
labor cost. 

Hemlock is generally smaller than other species, and the quality of 
the hemlock in the Crane Creek unit is low, over 90 percent of it 
being No. 2 and 3, or pulp grades. 

I will ad lib we know we are logging it. 

This means that there is less volume recovery per man-hour and 
hence a higher unit labor cost, and the value of the logs recovered is 
lower than in stands of higher quality. 

The fact that some operators have paid excessively high prices just 
to stay in business, profit or no profit, does not justify the imposition 
of prices on Rayonier under the Crane Creek contract higher than 
those resulting from the original contract for mula. 

The question then, as I see it, is whether, in the period from 1949 
to 1952, it was wise policy to sell the timber as a unit and under this 
form of contract. The question is complex. 

To sell it as a unit would definitely assure the following of sus- 
tained-yield principles and good forestry practices. It would assure 
sale of the timber of all Indians who might elect to receive the bene- 
fits of the contract, and it would provide a’ permanent road system 
serving the entire area. 

It would also assure sale of the marginal and submarginal timber 

tands at prices higher than could otherwise be obtained for them, 
and the immediate payment of a substantial portion of the price to 
all timber owners in the unit. 

To sell the timber on the several allotments separately and to di- 
verse purchasers would undoubtedly bring higher prices and imme- 
diate full payment to some Indians whose allotments are favorably 
located. 

But that would work to the prejudice of a much greater number 
of Indians whose timber was of lesser quality or was more remotely 
located. It would also make good forestry and sustained yield 
practical impossibility. 

The then Secretary of the Interior Chapman and his subordinates 
and advisers concluded that the unit plan was best. Could one 
occupying the positions of trustee conscientiously and prudently have 
done otherwise? Would any member of this committee, as a lawyer, 
have advised his client otherwise? Was the Secretary’s decision 
good or bad trust practice / 

In any event, the decision was made and the timber was offered 
at public sale, open to any and all persons wishing to bid. The 
contract was entered into in good faith by both parties, with the 
consent and approval of all concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a recommendation. If this 
committee wants to know whether or not the prices being paid by 
Rayonier for the Crane Creek timber are fair prices, and we think 
they are—I think the Indian Service testified they ar ave 
not heard any other qualified person testify to the contrary, a if 
there still remains any doubt in your minds about the fairness of 
these prices, we suggest you do the obvious, that you ask several well 
qualified and experienc ed timber appraisers to look into the facts and 


give you their expert opinions. 
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Do not get men who have only a passing acquaintance with the 
timber industry, nor men who have not had the responsibility for 
buying or selling large wholesale timber stands. 

The men best qualified to give you the answer and the type to 
whom I refer are established independent timber appraisers of high 
standing in the industry on whose judgment and recommendation 
large timber sales and purchases are consummated. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have about 4 minutes yet. 

Mr. Forrest. To be sure, Mr. Chairman, that the committee under- 
stands fully, I would like to read the provisions probably of the 
contracts with a few comments on them. 


(a) A payment on account is made in installments over the first 6 years of 
the contract in an amount equal to 50 percent of the initial stumpage rates 
applied to the estimated volume of all timber subject to the contract. The 
funds so paid are distributed immediately to all Indian whose timber is under 
the contract. To date Rayonier has paid $2,448,000 in advance payments and 
will pay about $600,000 more by fall of 1958. Additional amounts are paid as 
timber is cut. 

Incidentally, the current stumpage paid up to date to the Indians is 
approximately $800,000. 


(b) Stumpage is paid for on the basis of log scale made by an independent 
sealing bureau, not on the cruise, so that the Indians are assured of payment for 
the entire volume of merchantable timber which is removed at rates in effect 
at the time of removal. 

(c) Stumpage rates are subject to fluctuation under a formula set up in the 
contract so that they bear a fixed relation to log market prices, thus assuring 
both the Indians and the purchaser an adjustment in stumpage rates to reflect the 
current market. There are agreed minimums below which stumpage rates may 
not go. The ratio of stumpage rates to log prices is subject to adjustment by 
the Secretary of the Interior or his delegate under certain conditions stated on 
the contract, and the Secretary also has authority under certain circumstances 
to disregard the above-described formula. 

(d@) There are minimum and maximum annual cuts stipulated in the contract 
whieh, together with required approval of logging plans, assure orderly cutting, 
natural reseeding of logged areas, the carrying out of a sustained-yield program 
and the availability of additional funds to the Indians within a reasonable time 
in payment for all of the timber. 

(e) The purchaser is required to construct and maintain roads which will 
develop and permanently serve the entire unit. We estimate that in performing 
this obligation Rayonier will construct approximately 225 miles of road, at a cost 
to Rayonier of over $4 million. 

(f) The purchaser is obligated to take and pay for all timber offered to it 
lying within the unit boundaries, regardless of its quality or accessibility. Only 
6 allotments out of 466 within the unit have not been offered to Rayonier and are 
not under the contract. 

(g) Preference is given to Indian labor seeking employment in the perform- 
ance of the contract, pursuant to the general timber-sales regulations. A number 
of Indians are currently so employed. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Forrest, your time has expired. 

Mr. Forresr. If it would be any help to the committee, I would like 
to show you a blownup map of the Crane Creek unit on the board, if 
you would like to. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think so. If it will help you in answer- 
ing the questions, I think you ought to do it. We will put all three of 
these statements in the record for you, Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. Forrest. Thank you. 
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(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF L. J. Forrest Re Ozettre Rartway Co.’s INDIAN SERVICE CONTRACT 
QUINAULT LAKE UNIT, COMMON CARRIER RAILROAD STIPULATION 


The 1936 stipulation referred to States, among other things, as follows: 

“The purchaser stipulates * * * that it will haul logs and forest products 
of other owners on its railroad line, as freight, for such owners with its ordinary 
equipment, and at reasonable charges when such logs and forest products are 
tendered to it at places on its railroad line designated by such company; and 
its railroad will be and become a common carrier railroad and be extended to 
the Hoh River and be a common-carrier railroad for its entire length, The pur- 
chaser further stipulates that it will provide for the transportation of such 
logs and other forest products beyond the terminus of its line to tidewater on 
Grays Harbor. 

That stipulation was incorporated pursuant to congressional act of June 6, 
1934 (48 Stat. 910), which authorized the Secretary of the Interior to amend 
the original contract. 

The original contract had been on a fixed-price basis under which Ozette 
Railway Co. found it economically impossible to continue. The 1936 amend- 
ment established lower minimum stumpage prices to be paid by Ozette and 
authorized subsequent price revisions, both upward and downward, to be made 
by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with the trend of economic condi- 
tions. Prices have been revised from time to time under that provision. 

The administration of the contract, insofar as it relates to the stipulation 
concerning the common carrier railroad, was influenced and affected by a 
number of complex but significant events and circumstances. Those events and 
circumstances explain why the railroad was never built and why it would be 
useless and wasteful now to build the same or to endeavor to have the same 
built. 

In 1984. when the congressional act above referred to was passed, it was the 
expressed hope of some Members of Congress to have a common carrier railroad 
built through the Olympia Peninsula which would connect’ the city of Port 
Angeles, Wash., with Grays Harbor sc that large stands of public timber on 
the peninsula could be logged and delivered to various communities. At that 
time almost all major logging undertakings were serviced by railroads, mostly 
private, logging equipment had to be transported into the logging areas by rail, 
and logs were yarded to railroad spurs and main lines for shipment. The only 
highway of consequence [Highway 101] between Port Angeles and Grays Har- 
bor had just recently been constructed, but was inadequate to serve heavy log- 
ging trucks. At that time the Olympic National Park embraced rugged moun- 
tainous areas and only a relatively small area of merchantable timber, the park 
totaling about 318,000 acres in area. There were hundreds of thousands of 
acres of federally owned timber on the Olympic Peninsula under the adminis- 
tration of the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, which was being held 
and managed for sale to the forest industries and which might be served by a 
common earrier railroad running between Port Angeles and Grays Harbor. 

The Port Angeles Western Railroad was a common carrier whose line ran 
from Port Angeles westerly to Forks on the Olympic Peninsula, and it was the 
hope of some advocates that the PAW Railroad would be extended to the south 
to connect with a railroad to be built from Grays Harbor north. The Port 
Angeles Western was in financial difficulties, from which it never escaped. It 
finally ceased operations in 1951 and wound up in bankruptcy. It never did 
extend its rail line. Its failure was due largely to the withdrawal from the 
market of extensive timber stands mentioned below. 

In the early and mid-1930’s the timber industries were still suffering from the 
depression and the rate of timber cutting was relatively low. In the mid-1930's 
logging techniques began to change radically due to the development of easily 
portable and mobile logging equipment, the use of tractors for yarding, the 
improvement of public highways and private truck roads, and the improvement 
of logging trucks. The latter methods began to supplant the use of logging 
railroads. Highway 101 was improved in 1935 to support logging trucks. 

During the same period it became apparent that a great deal of the federally 
owned timber on the Olympic Peninsula would be withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Forest Service and placed under the Department of the Interior as a 
national park, which would make it unavailable for cutting. In 1935 a bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives (H. R. 7086) which would add about 
400,000 acres to the Olympic National Monument. That bill did not pass. In 
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1937, another bill was introduced in Congress (H. R. 4724) which would add 
about 650,000 acres. That bill did not pass. In 19388 Congress enacted a law 
(H. R. 10024) which created the Olympic National Park, consisting of 648,000 
acres, and authorized the President to add additional areas up to a maximum of 
898,292 acres. By Executive order of January 2, 1940, President Roosevelt 
added over 187,000 acres to the park, and in 1943 another 20,600 acres were added. 
The creation of this large national park, which eliminated from the possibility 
of cutting many billions of feet of merchantable timber, made it apparent to 
everyone that a logging railroad was not feasible. The decline and ultimate 
demise of the Port Angeles Western Railroad demonstrated this. Coincident 
with this, as above noted, was the change in logging techniques and the improve- 
ment of Highway 101, which resulted in the abandonment of many logging rail- 
roads and in greatly increased use of logging trucks for transportation of logs 
and logging equipment. 

Another significant event occurred in the mid-1940’s when a law was passed 
authorizing the creation of sustained-yield units of federally owned timber, pur 
suant to which the United States Forest Service, when selling timber from 
certain lands in the general area, required that the logs produced therefrom 
must be processed in the Grays Harbor area. In 1954, when the special legisla- 
tion concerning Ozette Railway Co. was passed, it was contemplated that the 
railroad to be constructed under that stipulation would connect at Moclips, 
Wash., with the Northern Pacific Railroad so that logs could be hauled con- 
tinuously to points outside the Grays Harbor area. The requirements of the 
Forest Service sales last referred to removed much of the potential freight which 
might be transported by rail to other areas. 

No one has been prejudiced by the lack of a common carrier railroad from 
the Hoh River south to Grays Harbor. It is not likely that anyone would have 
been willing to pay the freight rates which would have had to be charged on 
such railroad to make its operation economically feasible. Freight rates would 
have been computed to permit recovery of operating costs, construction costs, 
and a profit, based upon probable traffic and useful life. With the relatively 
small amount of logging done in the early and mid-1930's, the development of 
better and cheaper logging techniques and log truck hauling, and the removal 
from market of the hundreds of thousands of acres of federally owned timber- 
lands, it would have been necessary to charge freight rates which the logging 
industry could not afford to pay. Furthermore, it was apparent that no rail- 
road connecting Port Angeles with Grays Harbor would ever be built. The 
transportation of other commodities by truck and the small and scattered popu- 
lation of the Olympic Peninsula would not warrant the operation of a railroad for 
any other purpose. A common carrier railroad cannot and would not be re- 
quired to operate at a loss. A railroad such as that described in the 1936 
aniendment never could have been operated profitably. 

During the many years when the changes above noted were taking place and 
which brought about the present situation, no one ever requested such rail 
service. 

A great deal of timber which would have been a potential source of freight for 
such railroad has since been logged. The Indian Service, in the management 
and development of Indian Jands in the area, has caused truck roads to be built. 
Much of the right-of-way which might have been used for Ozette’s rail line has 
been returned to the Indian Service. 

As a result of the foregoing, over which Ozette had no control, it is obvious 
that no useful purpose would ever have been served nor would now be served 
by the construction and operation of a common carrier logging railroad from 
the Quinault unit westward and northward to the Hoh River. To undertake 
any such project now would be a complete waste of money and would contribute 
nothing to the community, to the public, or to the Indians in the area. 


STATEMENT or L. J. ForREST, OF RAYONTER, INC. 


Iam L. J. Forrest, of Hoquiam, Wash. I am manager of the land department, 
northwest timber division of Rayonier, Inc. 

Rayonier, Inc., is engaged, directly and through subsidiaries, principally in 
the business of manufacture of pulp for sale to others for processing into rayon, 
acetate, tire cord, cellophane, film, and plastics. In the State of Washington it 
has three mills, located at Shelton, Port Angeles, and Hoquiam; it owns sub- 
stantial timber stands in western Washington, mostly on the Olympic Peninsula ; 
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has cutting contracts with the United States Forest Service, and a contract with 
the superintendent of the Western Washington Indian Agency covering timber 
within the Quinault Reservation known as the Crane Creek unit. 

Because we now have and in the future expect to make contracts with the 
Forest Service and possibly with the Indians or Bureau of Indian Affairs, we 
are interested in your hearings. Rayonier has not had and does not now 
anticipate any dealings or contracts with the Bureau of Land Management 
concerning timber under its administration or roads giving access thereto. We 
have no mills or property holdings in Oregon or California. 


IMPORTANCE OF TIMBER INDUSTRIES TO COMMUNITIES 


Major companies in the forest industries are and for a number of years past 
have been concerned with the perpetuation of the forests, the following of 
good forestry practices, and the development of new uses for forest products. 
As a result, such companies have endeavored to acquire sufficient timber holding 
and timber reproduction lands so that they will assure themselves of perpetual 
supplies for operation of their businesses and to permit establishment of sus- 
tained-yield timber cutting programs. We know of no company which has at- 
tained this goal or is fully independent, timberwise, and all companies, large 
and small, are dependent upon the availability of publicly owned and controlled 
timber to supplement their own timber supplies. 

Development of new uses for forest products has resulted in a much higher 
degree of utilization of the trees, as a result of wihch much less is left on the 
ground after logging. This means reduced fire hazards, improved restocking 
conditions, and greater financial returns to the Government and Indians from 
timber purchased from them. It also means greater employment for the com- 
munities in the area, both in the harevsting of timber and in the mills in which 
the same is processed. This, in turn, aids the economy of the communities 
because of the increased and constant payrolls and the availability of more 
money to support other business. 

Rayonier, Inc., has pulp mills at Port Angeles, Shelton, and Hoquiam, Wash.: 
a research laboratory at Shelton; timber division and engineering and industrial 
relations departments at Hoquiam; timber holdings in Clallam, Jefferson, Grays 
Harbor, Pacific, and Mason Counties, and logging operations in Clallam, Jeffer- 
son, Grays Harbor, and Pacific Counties. In Port Angeles, Clallam County, a 
community of 11,620 people, it employs 558 people in its mill and another 512 
people elsewhere in the county, its total Clallam County payroll being over 
$4,800,000. In Shelton, Mason County, a community of 5,250 people, it employs 
608 people in its mill and research laboratory and has an annual payroll of 
$3,154,000. In Hoquiam, which, together with the adjacent cities of Aberdeen 
and Cosmopolis, Grays Harbor County, is a community of 32,450 people, it 
employs 832 people in its mill and another 413 elsewhere in the county, and has 
an annual payroll of $6,132,000. It also has contracts with 55 different inde- 
pendent loggers who log timber owned by Rayonier or timber which is being 
purchased by Rayonier from public agencies, and with 149 different independent 
cordwood loggers who either salvage log Rayonier’s timber or log their own 
smaller trees and sell them to Rayonier. Those independent loggers, in turn, 
employ over 950 people. 

Rayonier’s timber-division employees include many who are engaged in the 
management of its timberlands and tree farms and who plan and supervise 
the harvesting of Rayonier’s timber and restocking of cutover lands in a manner 
designed to preserve and perpetuate the forests and timber supplies for the 
future. At its research laboratory in Shelton where it employs 144 people, 
Rayonier’s scientists are continuously engaged in finding new uses for Rayonier’s 
products and in finding new ways of utilizing forest materials which previously 
had been regarded as waste and either left behind or burned as fuel. 

Rayonier pays property and excise taxes to the State of Washington and the 
several communities where it does business of over $1,228,000. 

Rayonier’s purchases of supplies, materials, and equipment within the State 
are in excess of $12,277,000 annually. It also purchases annually nearly 239 
million board-feet of logs, pulpwood, and chips produced in Washington, at a 
cost of nearly $10,800,000. It pays over $2,100,000 for services such as truck 
rentals, scaling, dumping, rafting, towing, and rail freight. 

Rayonier’s mills in Washington consume over 368 million feet of wood each 
year. In addition Rayonier sells to other industries logs of species and grades 
not used in Rayonier’s own mills of 200 million board-feet per year, thus adding 
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to the stability of other industries in the community and providing log supplies 
to smaller mills not owning adequate timber. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that Rayonier is an important and stabiliz 
ing factor in the economy of the State of Washington, and especially in the com- 
munities on the Olympic Peninsula where its mills and woods operations are 
located. Yet Rayonier is but one of many substantial companies supporting the 
economy of the State and giving employment to its citizens. We feel it is im 
perative to the economy of the State and to the well-being of the citizens that 
Rayonier and other companies in the timber industry be accorded the opportuni- 
ties and treatment to which citizens of the Nation are entitled from their Gov- 
ernment, which controls resources solely for the benefit of its citizens. 

We feel that Government participation in the timber industry should be sub- 
ject to definite limitations. To the extent the Government is to participate in 
the industry, it should do so in a businesslike manner and on a parity with the 
rest of the industry so far as its rights and obligations are concerned. 


RE FOREST SERVICE TIMBER SALES 


We have had numerous contracts with the Forest Service over a period of 
many years, pursuant to which we have purchased and cut timber, constructed 
roads, and cooperated in forestry practices. We are nearing the completion of 
several contracts, including some under which we are salvaging Forest Service 
timber burned in the so-called Forks fire of 1951. 

Generally speaking, we are of the opinion that the Forest Service has handled 
its timber sales in a competent and conscientious manner, that its employees are 
generally cooperative in administering its contracts, and that they actively serve 
the best interests of the national forests. 

We have had differences with the Forest Service over interpretations of our 
contracts and over certain policies in sales administration, but probably no more 
so than we would have had with private parties under the same circumstances. 
We have taken strong exception to the manner in which it supervised and di- 
rected fire-fighting activities in the Olympic Peninsular area in 1951, in the in- 
stance which resulted in a major forest fire covering an area of about 5 by 20 
miles and the loss of millions of dollars’ worth of timber and other property. We 
have pending a suit against the United States based on our loss in that fire. 

We believe there is a need for more current and thorough cruises of all Forest 
Service timber and growing lands in order that both the Forest Service and 
private parties may be better informed about timber which is offered for sale or 
should be offered for sale, and so that the allowable cut may be determined. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


A large proportion of the merchantable timber in western Washington is 
owned or administered by agencies of the United States Government. Retention 
of the timber by the Government, rather than sale of it to its citizens, can be 
justified only by making the timber available to industry in aid of the economy 
of the country and employment of its citizens. In following the latter course, the 
Government itself is in business, and it should be operated in a businesslike 
manner to accomplish the greatest benefit for the citizens and communities 
dependent upon timber for their livelihood. Its policy should, therefore, be 
adjusted from time to time to adapt to industry practices and to facilitate 
greatest possible utilization by industry of the resources administered by Gov- 
ernment agencies. We recommend the following: 

1. That the Government, being in business, be authorized to commit itself to the 
Same obligations and to subject itself to the same liabilities as are private 
parties in such business; that the Government waive all sovereign immunity 
connected with such transactions, making it liable both in contract and in tort 
so that it will not only be able to enter into the same commitments that a pri 
vate party is required and able to do, but also so that it can respond and answer 
for its contractual and tort obligations. 

2. That all federally owned and controlled timber be cruised and recruised 
from time to time and information on the condition of its reproductive lands 
be kept current so that its inventories will be accurate and up to date and so 
that timber can be offered for sale in the quantities, in the areas, and at the 
times required consistent with good forest management and logging of the full 
allowable cut. 

3. That the personnel of the Government agencies be increased to permit 
prompt, full, and efficient performance of their duties. 
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4. That the agencies in charge of such timber be under affirmative duty to 
offer the same for sale to the full extent permissible consistent with good 
forestry practice so that the full allowable cut will be attained and so as to avoid 
waste of timber through deterioration or loss from whatever cause. 

5. That the policy on construction of access roads to federally owned or 
controlled timber should vary in different localities because of differences in 
controlling factors. In some areas, such as parts of Oregon, where only rela- 
tively small tracts are offered for sale and where there are substantial volumes 
of deteriorated timber which should be salvaged promptly, it might be wise to 
construct access roads to permit more prudent harvesting of the forests. In 
other areas, such as those in the Olympic Peninsula in the State of Washington, 
we believe it would be wasteful and would serve no useful purpose to build 
access roads except as needed to log progressive timber sales, which is the 
present policy of the Forest Service. Conditions in western Washington gen- 
erally are such that access roads can most economically be built by private 
timber purchasers in connection with their purchase of blocks of timber which 
will justify the investment of the large amount of capital necessary to build 
and maintain the roads. The Forest Service is gradually extending its access 
roads as its timber harvesting programs require. If roads are constructed in 
forest areas and are not used and maintained regularly each year, they will 
deteriorate rapidly due to the mountainous country through which the roads 
are constructed and the heavy rain and snowfall. If access roads are built into 
areas from which timber is not to be harvested promptly and regularly, not 
only will the inital cost be greater, but there would be an unjustifiable mainten- 
ance expense if the roads are maintained continuously, though not in use, or an 
unjustifiable deterioration through neglect. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. Forrest Re RAYOoNtER, INC.’s CRANE CREEK UNIT TIMBER 
PURCHASE CONTRACT, QUINAULT INDIAN RESERVATION 


Like other situations brought to the attention of this committee during the past 
2 weeks, a misunderstanding of the facts has created some wrong impressions 
about the contracts covering sale of timber on the Quinault Indian Reservation, 
Rayonier, Inc., is party to the latest major contract for such timber. Ours covers 
what is known as the Crane Creek unit. 

We expect to be an active and responsible industry in this community for a 
long time. We have many friends here and we want to continue to have the re- 
spect and confidence of our employees and neighbors and the people with whom 
we do business. For that reason we were much disturbed when recent newspaper 
articles carried the quotation that the timber on the Quinault Reservation is being 
sold for absurdly low prices, and we were equally disturbed at the possible impli- 
cations which people might draw from that statement. Therefore, I want to tell 
for the benefit of this committee and for the benefit of others interested, the facts 
about the Crane Creek timber contract. The complexities of the timber business 
and of the administration of a trust do not make for easy understanding. I ask 
that no one jump to conclusions without full comprehension of the facts. 

The idea for establishing the so-called Crane Creek unit within the Quinault 
Indian Reservation and offering it for sale as a unit was conceived and developed 
by the Indian Service officials and by the Indians themselves. Certainly neither 
Rayonier, Inc., nor any other private concern, so far as I know, had any hand in 
it. It was first advertised for sale in June 1949. The notice of sale stated that the 
timber would be sold under the form of contract already prepared and on file 
in the Indian Service office. The sale was to be at public auction and anyone was 
entitled to bid. Rayonier was the only bidder at the first sale and it then de- 
posited $163,000 as required. Rayonier did not enter into that contract but for- 
feited its deposit. Before forfeiting our deposit and deciding not to enter into the 
contract, we met with Indian Service officials in an effort to have the terms of the 
contract clarified. There were a number of features we felt were objectionable 
and unfair and which would leave the purchaser somewhat at the mercy of ad- 
ministrative officers. Although most of the points which we raised were acknowl- 
edged by the Indian Service officials to be meritorious, we were unsuccessful in 
obtaining the clarifying agreement. 

The Crane Creek unit was again offered for sale under substantially the same 
contract but at higher minimum stumpage prices. Again Rayonier was the only 
bidder. The contract was formally signed by Rayonier on June 18, 1952, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior on June 30, 1952. 
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Mr. Chapman was at that time Secretary of the Interior and his Under Secre- 
tary signed the contract on his behalf. The contract was also signed by the 
officers of the tribal council of the Quinault Tribe of Indians. The Quinault 
General Council had formally asked the tribal council to request the Secretary 
of the Interior to offer the unit for sale. The general council is comprised of the 
members of the tribe living on the reservation. I would like to read and to offer 
into the record a copy of the resolution adopted by the Quinault Tribal Council 
on November 3, 1951, requesting the sale and copy of the resolution adopted by 
the tribal council on June 14, 1952, approving the contract. 

3y the contract Rayonier is committed to purchase any and all allotments 
within the Crane Creek unit which might be offered to it. When we signed the 
contract we did not know how many allotments would be offered. There are 466 
trust allotments within the unit and the owners of all but 6 of those allot- 
ments have elected to place their timber under the contract. 

Prior to either of the two sale dates the Indians knew of the terms of the pro- 
posed contract and the prices and pricing formulas in the contract. All of the 
Indians whose timber is now subject to the contract gave the superintendent of 
the Indian agency their powers of attorney authorizing him to sell their timber. 
Those powers of attorney could have been revoked at any time. No Indian was 
under compulsion to place his timber under Rayonier’s contract. 

Rayonier has undertaken substantial risks in signing the Crane Creek contract 
and it was those risks which impelled Rayonier to forfeit its deposit after having 
bid for the timber when it was first offered for sale. We subsequently concluded 
that we would assume those risks and would rely upon the bona fides and fairness 
of the administrative officers in interpreting and administering the contract. 

The timber on the Crane Creek unit is almost all cedar, hemlock, and white 
fir, about half being cedar. Douglas-fir, spruce, and pine together comprise less 
than 10 percent of the total volume. Hemlock and white fir are the species 
Rayonier uses to make pulp. Rayonier uses no cedar but sells the same to 
other parties. The cedar log market is more volatile than that of any of the 
other species. Any commitment to pay a minimum stumpage price for cedar 
timber is risky unless the purchaser knows that he can cut the cedar immediately 
because the bottom could fall out of the cedar market and result in a sub- 
stantial loss. That fact also is one of the reasons why Rayonier failed to g 
through with the original contract. 

There has been some suggestion that since the quantity estimation of the timber 
on the Crane Creek unit was based on a 1916 cruise the Indians will not get 
paid for all of their timber. That is not correct. It is true that the 1916 estimates 
are generally under the actual production we are experiencing. However, 
the contract calls for payment for all timber based upon a scale of the logs as 
they are removed, so that regardless of the 1916 cruise estimates the Indians 
receive full payment for every board-foot of timber which is taken. Further- 
more, due to improvement in logging practices and in the use of forest products 
a great deal of timber is now removed that would previously have been con- 
sidered unmerchantable and left behind on the ground. 

The prices to be paid by Rayonier for the different species are a percentage of 
the weighted average log prices of those species in the Columbia River, Grays 
Harbor, and Puget Sound log markets. For example, the contract says that 
Rayonier shall pay 16.16 percent of such weighted average log prices for hem- 
lock. At the start of the contract that produced a stumpage price of $6.40. Dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1955 we were paying $6.99 per thousand feet for hem- 
lock. The contract further gives the Secretary of the Interior the right to 
change the ratios of stumpage prices to log prices under certain conditions, 
including a change in market conditions. Acting under that provision of the con- 
tract the Secretary already has increased the ratios so that at present we are 
paying for hemlock 19 percent of the weighted average hemlock log prices, or 
$8.32 per thousand, which is 30 percent higher than the initial price of $6.40. 

On August 30, 1955, we received notice from the Indian Service that effective 
October 1 the ratios of stumpage prices to log prices were to be increased. We 
promptly protested any increase in ratios and asked for consultation. At that 
‘onsultation we presented our views. As a result we obtained some reduction 
of the proposed increase but not much, and the increased ratios are now in effect. 

The contract contains minimum stumpage prices which must be paid by 
Rayonier regardless of any other factors. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also given authority under the contract to 
abandon the above-described pricing formula if in his opinion it does not reflect 
the true market value of the stumpage. This pricing phase of the contract is one 
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of the things which we regard as unfair. If the Secretary proposes an increase 
all we may do is “consult” with his representatives. It is obvious that these pro- 
visions are a potential for abuse, and unless the abuses were extreme, Rayonier 
would probably have no recourse. We feel that under any contract, whether it 
be with a public agency or with private individuals, we should have definite rights 
which can be readily ascertained and which can be protected and enforced. 

As it is, we can only remain hopeful that the administrative officers of th« 
Indian Service will not abuse the discretionary powers given them by the contract. 

So long as the Government follows the policy of acting as guardian or trustes 
for the Indians and their property, it has the duty to administer its trust for th: 
benefit of all the Indians as a group and so as not only to realize benefits for 
the Government’s present charges, but to preserve the principal and income 
producing qualities of Indian lands for the benefit of future generations. As 
such trustee, it is essential that the Government administer and sell Indian timber 
in large blocks in a manner that follows good forestry practices, furthers sus 
tained yield, develops the whole of the timber, and assures financial benefits not 
only to the present timber owners, but to their heirs and successors. The Indian 
Service has followed this pattern in the sale of the Crane Creek unit under th: 
contract to which Rayonier is a party. That contract includes, among othe: 
things, the following features: 

(a) A payment on account is made in installments over the first 6 years of 
the contract in au amount equal to 50 percent of the initial stumpage rates ap 
plied to the estimated volume of all timber subject to the contract. The funds 
so paid are distributed immediately to all Indians whose timber is under the con 
tract. To date Rayvnier has paid $2,448,000 in advance payments and will pay 
about $600,000 more by fall of 1958. Additional amounts are paid as timber is 
cut. 

(b) Stumpage is paid for on the basis of log scale made by an independent 
sealing bureau, not on the cruise, so that the Indians are assured of payment for 
the entire volume of merchantable timber which is removed at rates in effect at 
the time of removal. 

(c) Stumpage rates are subject to fluctuation under a formula set up in the 
contract so that they bear a fixed relation to log market prices, thus assuring 
both the Indians and the purchaser an adjustment in stumpage rates to refleci 
the current market. There are agreed minimums below which stumpage rates 
may not go. The ratio of stumpage rates to log prices is subject to adjustment 
by the Secretary of the Interior or his delegate under certain conditions stated 
in the contract, and the Secretary also has authority under certain circumstances 
to disregard the above-described formula. 

(d) There are minimum and maximum annual cuts stipulated in the contract 
which, together with required approval of logging plans, assure orderly cutting 
natural reseeding of logged areas, the carrying out of a sustained-yield program, 
and the availability of additional funds to the Indins within a reasonable time 
in payment for all of the timber. 

(e) The purchaser is required to construct and maintain roads which will 
develop and permanently serve the entire unit. We estimate that in performing 
this obligation Rayonier will construct approximately 225 miles of road, at a 
cost to Rayonier of over $4 million. 

(f) The purchaser is obligated to take and pay for all timber offered to it 
lying within the unit boundaries, regardless of its quality or accessibility. Only 
6 allotments out of 466 within the unit have not been offered to Rayonier and 
are not under the contract. 

(yg) Preference is given to Indian labor seeking employment in the per- 
formance of the contract, pursuant to the General Timber Sales Regulations 
A number of Indians are currently so employed. 

(h) The Indians’ timber has the added fire protection given by roads con- 
structed by the purchaser and the availability of purchaser’s men and equip- 
ment to fight fires. Purchaser receives no reimbursement of advance stumpage 
payments in case of loss by fire. 

It is obvious that the foregoing benefits to the Indians and prudent adminis- 
tration and sale of the Crane Creek timber could not have been accomplished 
except by an agency having control of the entire area. Nearly all of the timber- 
lands within the Quinault Reservation are allotted lands, most allotments being 
of 80 acres each, titles to which are held in trust by the United States. If each 
Indian were free to deal individually with his own allotment there would be no 
practical method of enforcing good forestry practices, harvesting the lands 
as part of a planned cutting unit, producing substantially equal benefits for each 
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Indian owner and preserving benefits for future generations. Those Indians 
having timber adjacent to existing roads would be able to sell readily and at 
high prices, whereas those whose lands are not readily accessible could get 
relatively little for their timber. Sale of small 80-acre tracts would not justify 
expensive road development nor permit most economical logging costs. Road 
construction would have been of lesser quality and of higher unit cost, and 
right-of-way and roads-use problems would be greatly increased. 

The Indians, as a group, are able to enjoy the benefits and equal treatment 
which flow from the administration and sale of the unit as a whole. The In- 
dians themselves have recognized the desirability of this form of contract be- 
cause the individual allotment owners gave powers of attorney to the superin- 
tendent to commit their lands under the contract and the Quinault Tribal Coun- 
cil formally approved and executed the contract. 

1 offer for the record a map of the Crane Creek unit which shows the al- 
lotments, road development work done to date and the areas logged as of 
October 1, 1955. The map also shows several cutting blocks which have been 
laid out and which have been designed to provide natural restocking of those 
lands after they have been logged. We have completed logging some of them 
and partially logged others. Additional blocks will be laid out as cutting 
progresses. Our logging program is subject to the approval of the Indian Servy- 
ice foresters and we are working closely with them in all phases of our opera- 
tions in the area. Many miles of roads are yet to be constructed. The road 
work done to date has already opened up and developed a good part of the 
unit and within a few years practically ever section of the main line road 
system will have been completed. Those roads have been constructed to speci- 
fications higher than the minimum requirements and are of a permanent char- 
acter which will serve these lands forever. One can see that if this timber 
had not been put up as a unit there would be no way to develop it on a sustained- 
vield basis nor would it be possible to assure restocking of logged-off lands. 

Included in this unit are many tracts of marginal or submarginal stands of 
timber which we will ultimately log but which we never would have bought 
separately because of the poor quality or thinness of the stand or because of the 
remoteness and expense of logging the same. We doubt if anyone else would 
have been interested in buying those tracts. However, under the plan conceived 
by the Indian Service and which is carried out by this contract, every Indian 
owner of an allotment is assured that his timber will be logged. He has already 
received a substantial part of the purchase price for his timber even though it 
may not be logged for many years to come. He will receive for his timber the 
same current price as every other Indian receives for his timber, regardless of 
the comparative costs of logging the same. On the other hand, if the timber 
had not been put up for sale as a unit certain Indians whose allotments are in a 
favored position, that is, close to existing roads or having better stands, might 
have been able to sell their tracts at prices in excess of those which we are 
paying under the contract. In such cases there would be no assurance that 
those timberlands would be reseeded to provide income for succeeding genera- 
tions. 

This orderly harvesting of the timber in a manner approved by the Indian 
Service foresters is in accordance with the highest standards of good forestry 
practices to aid in reproduction and greatly reduced fire hazards. The areas 
are carefully patroled and our men and equipment are present and available 
for fighting fires if they should occur. The timber left standing between logged 
areas serves as fire breaks as well as seed sources. 

In logging the Crane Creek unit we are logging clean as we go, just as we do 
in all our operations. The cutting units are small enough that the adjacent 
timber provides natural reseeding of the logged areas. After a logged area is 
restocked we will go back and cut part of the adjoining stand. The process is 
repeated until by the time the last of the timber is cut the adjoining second 
growth will provide seed sources. Also we conduct relogging and salvage opera- 
tions so as to utilize all material. Because we use hemlock for making pulp 
we utilize many chunks, short logs and small pieces that most loggers would 
leave behind as unmerchantable, and we pay for every bit of it. 

There have been implications that the Indian Service has not properly pro- 
tected the interests of the Indians, notably because of the prices for which the 
timber is being sold. Careful analysis of the facts and study of the problems 
involved show that such criticism is not justified. 

This committee has heard numerous witnesses explain why so-<alled frantic 
prices have sometimes been paid in recent months for relatively small sales. 
Those frantic prices are still the exception and the extreme. 
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Relatively small sales are sometimes called retail sales. The purchaser would 
have a stand of timber which he could cut and realize upon immediately. He 
would have little risk of loss either through depreciation, fire, wind or other 
causes so he is pretty sure to come out whole in his investment because he can 
reasonably foresee the market in the immediate future and there is little likeli- 
hood of extreme downswing in value before he markets the timber. His invest- 
ment in that timber is comparatively small and since he can convert it into an 
end product quickly his money will not be tied up for long. In a small or retail 
sale there will be more prospective purchasers because the risks are less and the 
money turnover is quick. Competition at the sale would be keener. 

Because of the foregoing factors one could reasonably expect to obtain a 
price for that timber substantially higher than for a much larger or wholesale 
stand of timber where many of those factors would not exist. 

A much larger stand of timber usually will not bring as high a price, especially 
if the purchase contract imposes restrictions on the manner and time in which 
the purchaser is required to harvest the timber. A large investment must be 
made by the purchaser. Additional sums must be invested in road construc- 
tion. He has substantial amounts tied up which are not producing income. 
He has the risk of loss from various causes. Under Rayonier’s contract for 
the Crane Creek unit, Rayonier is required to cut a minimum quantity of tim- 
ber each year and is restricted in the maximum quantity it may cut. We are 
not free to break up the timber into small quantities which we can sell to others 
nor to cut where or at the rate we might choose so as to realize upon favorable 
opportunities which might be presented or to minimize our risks. Any pur- 
chaser under such a contract would be cautious in the amount he agrees to pay 
for a large tract because he knows that prices of timber, logs, and end products 
will fluctuate over a period of years and it would be imprudent to pay stumpage 
prices which might result in excessive cost substantial loss in future years. 
That is sound and conservative business practice. 

The prices Rayonier is paying for Crane Creek timber are as high or higher 
than prices for other wholesale purchases. Large timber transactions are not 
common but I can cite two recent transactions to which Rayonier was a party. 
Within the past year Rayonier acquired a tract containing 270 million feet 
of timber on the Olympic Peninsula similar to the Crane Creek timber at a cost 
of $5.63 per thousand for all species. This was a negotiated arm’s-length 
transaction between private parties. In 1954 we were fhe high bidder at a 
public sale of Forest Service timber on the Olympic Peninsula containing 47 
million feet for which the average price for all species will be $8.88. This 
Forest Service sale does not require nearly the investment we are making in the 
Crane Creek timber. 

It is significant that since the spring of 1953 when Rayonier commenced 
cutting under the Crane Creek contract the prices of pulp, lumber, plywood, 
and other forest products have remained fairly stable even though log prices 
have increased and stumpage prices paid for small quantities of timber have 
increased a great deal in many cases. At the same time wage rates and conse- 
quently our logging costs have increased materially since the contract was made. 

Let me point out that one stand of hemlock is not just like any other stand 
of hemlock, and that simply because somewhere someone paid $10 or $20 or $30 
per thousand for hemlock, it does not follow that all other hemlock should 
sell for the same price. That would be as absurd as saying that because one 
house has been sold for $50,000, all houses should sell for the same price. In 
addition to the factors noted above which produce one price for a small retail 
sale and another, lower price for a large wholesale sale under contract limita- 
tions, other factors materially affect the selling price. Quality of stand, ac- 
cessibility, length of haul, and loggability make substantial differences. There 
ean be material differences in type and quality of stands within relatively short 
distances. Reference has been made to a recent sale of hemlock in the Grays 
Harbor area at a price of $31. For the information of this committee, that was 
a State sale of about 4 million feet of timber of which over 3 million feet is 
high-grade hemlock. It is located right alongside the main highway and is 
about 10 miles from Aberdeen where the purchaser’s mill is located. Further- 
more, the bid there was in fact a “frantic” bid by a company having practically 
no other timber to cut. That is quite a different sale and quite a different stand 
than the one covered by the Crane Creek contract. 

Significant facts not generally known and which make the Crane Creek sale 
different from many others is the type and quality of the two major species, 
and the unit cost of logging those species. Over 90 percent of the timber is cedar 
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and hemlock and white fir. In logging cedar there is much more breakage in 
falling and handling than in other species, due to the brittleness of the wood. 
This means less volume recovery per man-hour and hence a higher unit labo 
cost. Hemlock is generally smaller than other species, and the quality of the 
hemlock in the Crane Creek unit is low, over 90 percent of it being No. 2 and 8, 
or pulp grades. This means that there is less volume recovery per man-hour 
and hence a higher unit labor cost, and the value of the logs recovered is lower 
than in stands of higher quality. 

The fact that some operators have paid excessively high prices just to stay 
in business, profit or no profit, does not justify the imposition of prices on 
Rayonier under the Crane Creek contract higher than those resulting from the 
original contract formula. 

The question then, as I see it, is whether, in the period from 1949 to 1952, 
it was wise policy to sell the timber as a unit and under this form of contract. 
The question is complex. 

To sell it as a unit would definitely assure the following of sustained-yield 
principles and good forestry practices. It would assure sale of the timber of all 
Indians who might elect to receive the benelits of the contract, and it would 
provide a permanent road system serving the entire area. It would also assure 
sale of the marginal and submarginal timber stands at prices higher than could 
otherwise be obtained for them, and the immediate payment of a substantial 
portion of the price to all timber owners in the unit. 

To seil the timber on the several allotments separately and to diverse pur 
chasers would undoubtedly bring higher prices and immediate full payment to 
some Indians whose allotments are favorably located. But that would work 
to the prejudice of a much greater number of Indians whose timber was of lesser 
quality or was more remotely located. It would also make good forestry and 
sustained yield a practical impossibility. 

The then Secretary of the Interior Chapman and his subordinates and advisers 
concluded that the unit plan was best. Could one occupying the position of 
trustee conscientiously and prudently have done otherwise? Would any mem- 
ber of this committee, as a lawyer, have advised his client otherwise? Was the 
Secretary’s decision good or bad trust practice? 

In any event, the decision was made and the timber was offered at public sale, 
open to any and all persons wishing to bid. The contract was entered into in 
good faith by both parties, with the consent and approval of all concerned. 

Representative CHuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Cobum 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

I am interested in your statement about a sale where you bought 
timber at an average price of $8.88, I believe you said. 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. I have been furnished with a note here which says 
that the bid record indicates that 46,900,000 of that was appraised at 
an average of $1.82 a thousand. 

Mr. Forrest. I think that is one of the sales that has a reappraisal 
clause in it, Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you explain to the committee what that means? 

Mr. Forrest. Let me preface this by saying I don’t agree with reap 
praisal clauses and I certainly wish they were not in the contracts. 
They were originally put in the contracts to aid certain operators that 
might overbid on timber and thereafter get in trouble because of mar 
cet conc ons. t works sometning like this: 
ket condition It works something like this: 

The Forest Service will put up a sale, say, of 50 million feet. That 
is a good round figure. It will thereafter say that 50 million feet 
appraised today is $5 a thousand. ‘That isan arbitrary figure. After 
a certain volume from that stand has been removed—and we will take 
another arbitrary figure, 20 million feet—then the Forest Service will 
reappraise that sale. 

So, in effect, you are only bidding on a portion of that timber 
today, the rest being subject to a reappraisal at a later date. 


>> 
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Mr. Cosurn. It could be a bonus bid, then ? 

Mr. Forrest. It could be a bonus bid. 

Frankly, it works to the advantage of the larger operators. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then this timber that you got at $8.88 was a bid in at 
about $16 a thousand, according to my note; is that correct ? 

Mr. Forresr. I don’t remember the figure. I couldn’t give you that 
exact bid price. 

Mr. Cosurn. The reason you came out to $8.88 was due to the reap- 
praisal ? 

Mr. Forrest. The present appraisal. 

Mr. Conurn. Thank you very much for that information. 

(See also, pp. 1585, 1697.) 

On your Crane Creek unit—and if you want to refer to that 
any time, just walk right over there—I understand from your state- 
ment that on the first sale offer there was a forfeiture ! 

Mr. Forrest. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. Was there any competition involved in this first 
offer? Did anyone bid against you on it / 

Mr. Forrest. No. 

Mr. Cosnurn. But you forfeited your deposit, which was consider- 
able, as I recall. 

Mr. Forrest. $163,000. 

Mr. Copurn. Could you tell us what was wrong there. It wasn’t 
quite clear to me from your statement. 

Mr. Forrest. The reason we forfeited the $163,000 was purely and 
simply because we did not agree with the form of contract that was 
finally adopted by the Indian Service. We did not like that form 
of contract, and we used every effort that we could to have the terms 
of that contract changed, so that it might merely reflect a two-way 
street rather than a one-way street. 

We had in mind a contract that would more nearly reflect what two 
people would ultimately arrive at under negotiations for the sale of 
timber, or any other product. 

Mr. Copurn. Was the issue price ? 

Mr. Forrest. The issue was not so much price, although I believe 
the price item entered into it in that particular case, because the 
market was pretty bad in 1949. 

Mr. Conurn. What was the major issue, if you do not mind telling’ 
If you do not want to tell that is all right with me. 

Mr. Forrest. The major issue was, one, the terms of the contract; 
secondly, the market problem. 

Representative Horrman. As far as the second contract, you took 
practically the same contract, but you got a lower price on stumpage, 
did you not? 

Mr. Forrest. No; we got a higher one. 

Representative Horrman. You had to pay more ? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. What was wrong with the first contract, Mr. Forrest? 

Mr. Forrest. Mr. Coburn, as I have attempted to tell you, we did 
not like the terms of that contract. 

Mr. Conurn. In toto? You didn’t like it at all? 

Mr. Forrest. Not in toto. 

I might explain it this way: If you will read that contract, I believe 
you will find that the Secretary of the Interior has quite wide latitude 
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in determining every question—the question of ratios, the question of 
stumpage, all are determined by the Secretary of the Interior. I have 
a copy here of a letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs—and I 
think it was Nichols at that time—in which we asked that the contract 
be reviewed, and we attempted to get some modifications and some 
interpretations of the terms of this contract that would make it a little 
bit more palatable. 

I have both our letter to the Secretary of the Interior and his reply 
to us, if it would be of any help to the committee. 

Would you mind if Mr. Marion, my counsel, sat here in this chair? 

Representative Cuuporr. Oh, no. You have a perfect right to your 
counsel, except if your counsel does say anything will you have him 
identify himself? 

Mr. Marton. I am Lucien F. Marion, of Seattle, Wash., an attorney 
for Rayonier, Inc. 

Mr. Forrest. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer in the record a 
letter to the superintendent of the Taholah Indian Agency, dated 
October 27, 1949, in which we attach a memo to the Secretary of the 
Interior covering our comments and suggestions in connection with 
the terms of the Crane Creek contract. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let it be so admitted. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

HoquiAM, WASH., October 27, 1949. 
Re Crane Creek logging unit, Quinaielt Indian Reservation. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TAHOLAH INDIAN AGENCY, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

DeAR Str: We hand you herewith our letter, dated October 27, 1949, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Interior, requesting confirmation of certain conditions of 
sale in connection with our purchase of timber in the Quinaielt Indian 
Reservation. 

The enclosed letter asks confirmation of matters which we discussed at our 
conference in Portland, October 25, 1949, and which all present at the conference 
agreed are within the spirit of the proposed general contract. 

The points covered by the enclosed letter are of such importance that we 
would not want to sign the proposed general contract without having these 
points first confirmed by the Secretary of the Interior. Inasmuch as the general 
contract is supposed to be signed by December 13, 1949, it is urgent that the 
enclosed letter receive prompt consideration so that any discussions can be con- 
cluded and a copy of the letter, approved by the Secretary of the Interior, can be 
delivered to us well in advance of December 13, 1949. 

We also enclose a separate letter to the Secretary of the Interior asking for a 
statement of policy of his Department on allotment contracts not submitted until 
after we have completed logging operations in the area of the timber covered by 
such contracts. This should also be answered prior to our signing the general 
eontract. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and cooperation, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
RAYONIER, INC., 
By LEONARD J. FoORRES?, 
Manager, Land Division. 


OcTOBER 27, 1949. 
Re Crane Creek logging unit, Quinaielt Indian Reservation, Wash. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Through Commissioner of Indian Affairs.) 

DEAR Srr: The proposed general contract covering the Crane Creek logging 
unit would obligate Rayonier, Inc., to enter into separate contracts with such 
Indians holding trust patented allotments within the logging unit as desire to 
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sell their timber and we would be called upon to enter into such contracts 
within 30 days from the date of submission of the same to us by the Superinten‘ 
ent of the Taholah Indian Agency. 

in our study of the general contract we have considered the possibility of a 
situation concerning which we would like to have a statement of policy of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The situation is illustrated by the following hypothetical case: Assume that 
no contract covering the timber on allotment X has been submitted to us before 
we have completed or substantially completed our logging operations in the 
immediate vicinity of allotment X, so that it would be uneconomical for us to 
vo back and log the timber from allotment X; and that the owner of allotment 
X then asks that the superintendent submit to us a contract covering the timber 
on that allotment. 

In such case, would the superintendent, as a matter of policy, decline to submit 
to us a contract covering the timber on allotment X or would he submit such a 
contract regardless of the fact that we have completed logging in that area and 
could not economically log said allotment? 

Yours very truly, 
RAYONTER, INC. 
By LroNarp J. FoRREST, 
Manager, Land Division, 


Hogvu1AM, WaSn., October 27, 1949. 
Re Crane Creek logging unit, Quinaielt Indian Reservation, Wash. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Through Commissioner of Indian Affairs.) 

Dear Str: Rayonier, Inc., wishes to have confirmed by you certain conditions 
of sale attaching to the auction held at Hequiam, Wash., September 23, 1949, 
covering timber in the Crane Creek logging unit within the Quinaieit Indian 
Reservation, Wash., at which auction Rayonier, Inc., submitted a bid. The 
matters hereinbelow confirmed are by way of clarification of the mimeographed 
form of timber contract which has been submitted to Rayonier, Inc., relating to 
the sale. References to the general contract are to that mimeographed form of 
timber contract. References to allotment contracts are to the separate con- 
tracts with Indians desiring to sell timber subject to the terms of the general 
contract. 

Will you kindly confirm our understanding on the following matters: 

(1) All timber which will be subject to the general contract is on tribal lands 
or trust-patented allotments to Indians, and the timber on said allotments will 
be held in trust by the United States, subject to said general contract. 

(2) The individuals named in the several allotment contracts which will be 
submitted to Rayonier, Inc., will, at the time said contracts are submitted, be 
the owners of said allotments and the superintendent of the Taholah Indian 
Agency will at that time be authorized to make said contracts on behalf of said 
owners. 

(3) Each allotment contract submitted to Rayonier, Inc., will recite the esti- 
mated quantities of timber on the allotment covered by that contract according 
to the cruise of said land made on or about 1916 heretofore adjusted by the 
superintendent of the Taholah Indian Agency for depletion, windthrow, fire 
damage, erosion, or other reasons and which cruise with adjustments is now on 
file in the office of the Taholah Indian Agency, Hequiam, Wash. (Said cruise, 
as so adjusted, is hereinafter referred to as “the 1916 cruise.’’) 

(4) No timber will have been previously sold or cut from the allotments 
covered by the allotment contracts which will be submitted to Rayonier, Inc., 
except as may be reflected in the estimates set forth in said allotment contracts. 

(5) The Secretary of the Interior will not, during the term of the general con- 
tract, consent to the sale of merchantable timber within the Crane Creek logging 
unit to anyone other than Rayonier, Inc., without the consent of Rayonier, Inc. 

(6) The superintendent of the Teholah Indian Agency now holds powers of 
attorney from the owners of at least seventy percent (70%) of the allotments 
within the Crane Creek logging unit, authorizing him to sell the timber thereon. 
He will do nothing to void those powers of attorney and, unless the Same are re- 
voked by the grantors thereof, he will promptly execute allotment contracts on 
behalf of the respective allottees in accordance with said powers of attorney 
and tender the same to Rayonier, Inc., in order that the timber covered thereby 
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shall become subject to the general contract promptly after the general contract 
is signed. 

(7) The “volumes originally estimated to be cut’ referred to in paragraph 14 
of the general contract for the purpose of computing advance payments are the 
volumes shown by the 1916 cruise of said lands except in those instances where 
the Commissioner subsequently finds the 1916 cruise, as adjusted, to be excessive ; 
in which case the “volumes originally estimated to be cut” shall be the 1916 
cruise reduced appropriately. In no case shall the estimated volume for the 
purpose of computing advance payments be greater than volumes shown on the 
individual allotment contracts, which are based on the 1916 cruise. 

(8) The financial statement on operations and sales to be furnished under 
paragraph 25 of the general contract may be limited by Rayonier, Inc., to a 
financial statement of its operations within the Crane Creek logging unit and of 
sales of logs produced from the Crane Creek logging unt. 

(9) The Secretary, the Commissioner, and the superintendent will give their 
full cooperation and assistance to Rayonier, Inc., in obtaining desired rights- 
of-way within the Crane Creek logging unit across lands not the subject of allot- 
ment contracts. They will also render similar cooperation and assistance to 
enable Rayonier, Inc., to obtain from lands within the logging unit rock and 
other materials for the construction of its right-of-way grades within the logging 
unit. 

Yours very truly, 
RAYONIER, IN¢ 
By Lreonarp J. FORREST. 
Manager, Lands Division 
Confirmed and approved 
—, Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Forest. I would also, Mr. Chairman, like to offer for the record 
the reply from the Secretary and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
on that same subject, dated November 30, 1949. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be so admitted. 


(The documents referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1949. 
RAYONIER, INC., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your two letters of October 27, 1949, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Interior, through the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, concerning the form of contract to be executed by you pursuant to your 
bid for timber on the Crane Creek logging unit, Quinaielt Indian Reservation, 
Wash. 

There is enclosed a memorandum by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
covering the questions raised in your letters. The memorandum appears to 
answer the questions presented. You are informed, however, that the Commis- 
sioner’s memorandum is not to be construed as supplementing or amending 
the contract you are required to execute within 60 days from the date your 
company was notified of the acceptance of the bid submitted by it. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. WARNE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1949. 
Memorandum 
To: Secretary of the Interior. 
From: Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Subject: Interpretation of Contract Provisions for Sale of Timber, Crane Creek 
Unit, Quinaielt Indian Reservation, Wash. 

There are attached two letters of October 27, 1949, which have been addressed 
to you, through the Tabolah Indian Agency and this office, by Rayonier, Inc., of 
Hoquiam, Wash. In these letters the corporation raises numerous questions it 
would like to have answered before it executes a contract, on the form presented 
to it, for the purchase of timber on the Crane Creek logging unit. The corpora- 
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tion’s bid for this timber was accepted October 14, 1949, by the Department and, 
in compliance with the terms of the advertisement, the corporation must, on or 
before December 13, 1949, execute the contract and furnish satisfactory bond 
for $85,000. Otherwise its deposit with bid of $163,000 is to be retained as 
liquidated damages. 

In its 3-page letter of October 27, the corporation asks 9 questions, and they 
will be answered in the same order. 

(1) All timber which will be subject to the general contract is on tribal lands 
or on trust patented allotments. In each case where an allotment contract is 
entered into the contract will remain in force even though a fee patent may 
subsequently be issued to the allottee or the heirs of the allotment. Any such 
fee patent which may be issued for any particular allotment covered by the 
timber contract would not affect the rights of Rayonier under the timber sale 
contract. 

(2) At the time each allotment contract is submitted to Rayonier, Inc., the 
allottees named therein or their heirs will be the trust owners of said allotments 
as they appear in the records of the Taholah Indian Agency. The superin- 
tendent will be in possession of powers of attorney or other evidence of his 
authority to enter into such contracts for and on behalf of the Indians. In those 
instances where some of the heirs holding a minority interest in the allotment 
cannot be located, or a minority interest in the allotment declines to consent to 
the sale, or where non-Indian heirs decline to consent to the sale and it is deemed 
necessary to proceed with the sale in order to protect the interests of the Indian 
owners, the superintendent in such proper cases may be authorized to enter into 
the timber sale contract for the Indian owners. The superintendent may also 
be authorized to execute such contracts for and on behalf of undetermined heirs. 

(3) Each allotment contract submitted to Rayonier, Inc., will recite the esti- 
mated quantities of timber covered by that contract. The Taholah Indian Agency 
has on file a schedule of the allotments within the Crane Creek unit which shows 
the estimated volumes by species and the estimated values that are to be used 
in determining the advance payment requirements. The corporation may obtain 
a copy of the schedule from the agency superintendent. Section 14 of the general 
contract will read in part as follows: 

“* * * + Provided further, That the estimated value of the timber shall 
be determined by multiplying the volumes originally estimated to be cut by 
the following rates * * * 

“* * * Tt is mutually understood and agreed, That the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, on his own initiative or upon submission by the purchaser 
of evidence satisfactory to the Commissioner, in his discretion may revise 
the estimated volume of timber on any allotment because of errors in esti- 
mate, or because of fire or other losses not due to any act or neglect of the 
purchaser, but not because of depletion through cutting under authority of 
the allotment contract * * *” 

The right is accordingly reserved to deviate from the schedule of allotment values 
and volumes. This provision will not be used as justification for a general 
upward or downward adjustment of volumes on all allotments. It may be used, 
however, in individual cases if it becomes evident that there was a gross error in 
the estimate on a particular allotment. Section 5 of the general contract will 
provide in part: 

“3 The estimated volume of timber to be cut, which estimate is not guar- 
anteed * * *” [Italics supplied. ] 

In no case is there intended to be a guaranty as to the amount of timber avail- 
able for cutting under these contracts. 

(4) The Ozette Railway has a logging railroad right-of-way through the Crane 
Creek logging unit, and has paid the formerly estimated value of the stumpage 
thereon. This timber has not been cut, but the Ozette Railway Co. has asked 
that the right-of-way be revoked. Consideration is now being given to the 
adjustment of this problem and under the proposal, if carried out, the right-of- 
way will be revoked and the timber will be placed in the same status as other 
timber on the allotment, the same as if no arrangements for the disposition of 
the timber within the right-of-way had been made. No timber will be included 
in the Crane Creek unit contract against which there is an existing valid claim. 
Our records here do not show any small sales on individual allotments within 
the area of this unit, but the superintendent of the Taholah Agency can furnish 
the corporation with the facts concerning this matter. 

(5) Rayonier, Inc., has expressed the understanding that the Secretary will 
not, during the terms of the general contract, consent to the sale of merchantable 
timber within the Crane Creek logging unit to anyone other than the Rayonier, 
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Ine., without its consent. Section 5 of the General Timber Sale Regulations, 
which are made a part of timber-sale contracts, provides as follows: 

“Other sales within a sale area may be made of products and kinds of timber 
not sold under a previous sale, provided such sales will not, in the judgment of 
the officer having authority to make such sale, interfere with the operations of 
the previous purchaser. Rights-of-way may be granted through portions of the 
sale area during the contract period, provided they do not interfere with the 
operations of the previous purchaser.” 

In accordance with section 5 sales to others may be made within the Crane 
Creek unit of “products and kinds” of timber that are not included in the general 
contract to be entered into with Rayonier, Inc. If the owner of a trust allotment 
does not enter into a contract with Rayonier, Inc., this Office will not ordinarily 
authorize the allottee to enter into a contract with another party, during the life 
of the Crane Creek logging unit contract, for the sale of “products and kinds” of 
timber that are covered by the contract with Rayonier, Inc. If an allottee should 
obtain a patent in fee to his allotment he would then be in the same status as a 
non-Indian and could dispose of the timber on his allotment as he saw fit, unless 
there was an existing contract for the sale of the timber which would not be 
affected by the issuance of a fee patent to such allottee. 

(6) In a letter of October 31, 1949, to this Office the acting superintendent of 
the Teholah Agency informed us that he held powers of attorney representing 
slightly in excess of 80 percent of the allottee ownership, and by subsequent tele- 
phone conversation we have been informed that this has been increased to ap- 
proximately 90 percent. The superintendent is actively engaged in obtaining 
powers of attorney from the remaining allottees whose allotments are within the 
Crane Creek unit. We have also been informed that, to date, none of the allottees 
has refused his consent to the sale. The superintendent will execute allotment 
contracts on behalf of the respective allottees for whom he is empowered to act, 
by powers of attorney or otherwise, and will tender the contracts to Rayonier, Inc., 
as promptly as circumstances permit after the general contract has been executed 
and approved. There is no intention of voiding such powers of attorney unless 
the grantors thereof make specific request to that effect prior to the execution 
of the allotment contract for which the power of attorney was granted. 

(7) The conditions under which the “volumes originally estimated to be cut” 
will be determined and used in the contract are explained under our answer to the 
third question, above. 

(8) The financial statements that will be required in accordance with section 
25 of the general contract will be limited to those that are deemed necessary to 
assist in making an appraisal of stumpage values on the Crane Creek and adjoin- 
ing logging units. Rayonier, Inc., may be asked for financial statements of opera- 
tions extending beyond the Crane Creek logging unit if its operations on the unit 
do not carry the logs to a point where their open-market value can be determined. 
Section 51 of the general timber sale regulations provides that the records of the 
purchaser and his subcontractors pertaining to the logging operation and manu- 
facture and sale of products thereof will be open to inspection at any reasonable 
time by the officer in charge or other officer designated by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and that the purchaser will furnish the officer in charge, if re- 
quested, the amount of lumber sold, the average grade prices received, and similar 
information. There is the further statement that such information will be re- 
garded as confidential. We have no intention of asking for information beyond 
that for which we have a legitimate use in carrying out the terms of the contract. 

(9) Reference is made to section 4 of the general contract which reads in part 
as follows: 

“The purchaser acquires no rights of interests whatsoever in and to approxi- 
mately 320 acres of alienated land lying within the boundaries of this logging 
unit.” 

It should also be noted that the Milwaukee Trail logging unit, containing about 
520 acres, lies within the exterior boundaries of the Crane Creek logging unit 
but is not included as a part of the Crane Creek unit. The Milwaukee Trail log- 
ging unit has been cut over. This office cannot guarantee rights-of-way across 
any lands not covered by the general contract for the Crane Creek unit. The 
Taholah Indian Agency has informed us that the powers of attorney being signed 
by the allottees consenting to the sale of their timber contain the following 
provision: 

«“* * * and Ido also hereby agree to grant any contractor holding any contract 
hereunder and in conformity herewith, reasonable right-of-way over the above- 
described lands, or any other lands in which I hold any interest, provided I shall 
receive reasonable compensation for any damage done or incurred through such 
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right-of-way. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs or his representative shall 
definitely determine what shall be considered reasonable damages.” 

Attention is also called to sections 33 to 42, inclusive, of the general timber-sale 
regulations which deal with the construction and use of improvements. Within 
the reasonable limits of our authority and ability to do so we shall assist in ob- 
taining rights-of-way and material from adjoining lands for the construction of 
logging roads within the Crane Creek unit. 

In Rayonier’s one-page letter of October 27 the question is asked, in effect, 
whether the corporation would be required to enter into a contract for timber on 
any allotment after the timber adjacent to that allotment has been cut, and the 
corporation’s logging operations have been completed. Section 3 of the general 
contract, to be executed under the terms of the advertisement and the bid sub- 
mitted by the corporation, provides: 

“The superintendent authorizes the purchaser and the purchaser obligates 
himself to enter into separate contracts on the approved form with such Indians 
holding trust patented allotments within the logging unit as desire to sell their 
timber, subject to the terms of this contract. The purchaser further agrees to 
enter into said allotment contracts within 30 days from the date of submission of 
such contracts to him by the superintendent.” 

Section 54 of the general timber-sale regulations which are to be made a part 
of the contract provides as follows: 

“The decision of the officer approving any contract will be final in the inter- 
pretation of the contract and of the regulations, and the terms of the contract 
or regulations cannot be varied in any detail without the written approval of the 
officer approving the sale.” 

Every reasonable effort will be made to present each allotment contract for the 
purchaser’s signature well in advance of the time its logging operations reach 
the area of any particular allotment. If a situation such as the hypothetical case 
suggested by Rayonier, Inc., should arise, it would have to be handled on its 
individual merits. It would appear, however, that should an Indian owner of 
land with timber thereon refuse to execute a contract covering the sale of such 
timber prior to the time when Rayonier has completed logging in the area, it 
would be unreasonable to require Rayonier to return to cut the timber on that 
allotment because the Indian owner had subsequently changed his mind and 
desired to have the timber cut. Of course, it is possible that an arrangement 
might be effected under such circumstances whereby the timber could be cut 
from such allotment without detriment to Rayonier. This, of course, is a matter 
that would have to be handled on the circumstances as they existed if the case 
should arise. 

Aside from Rayonier’s specific questions, it is obviously in the interest of the 
Indians, as well as the purchaser, to have this contract proceed in an orderly 
manner and with no unwarranted interference with the purchaser’s logging op- 
erations. The form of contract that will be used in connection with the sale of 
timber on the Crane Creek unit is the outgrowth of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
long experience in the sale of timber from Indian lands. During the past 40 
years, approximately 14 billion board-feet of timber have been cut and removed 
from Indian lands under contracts administered by the Bureau, and in the vast 
majority of cases the conduct of the sales has proved satisfactory to both the 
purchaser and the Indians. We believe the terms of the contract to be used in 
the sale of timber on the Crane Creek unit will permit the contract to be carried 
out in a manner acceptable to Rayonier, Inc., and the Indians. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. NIcHOLs, Commissioner. 


Mr. Forrest. One comment I might make: we had quite lengthy 
discussions with these gentlemen in Washington on this same subject. 

Mr. Cosurn. And this is the gist of your discussion ? 

Mr. Forrest. They told us that there was no point in discussing the 
pricing formula at that time, despite the fact that the market had 
gone bad on cedar, but that was a question that we brought up in our 
conferences with both of these gentlemen and their staff members 
in Washington at that time. However, it did include the question 
of price. 
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Mr. Copurn. Under the terms of your second contract under which 
you are now operating on the Crane Creek unit, what is the length of 
t a Si ale! 4 

. Forrest. Thirty-four years. 

Me Cozurn. From what date ? 

Mr. Forrest. From June of 1952. 

Mr. Copurn. And it runs for 34 years? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Mr. Cospurn. What is your annual maximum allowable cut? 

Mr. Forrest. That is 35 million a year. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you any figures or any approximation of nnn 
much timber, if any, will be left at the conclusion of the contract 
period ? 

Mr. Forrest. I do not think there will be any left, Mr. Coburn. I 
think we will be able to remove the entire timber stand subject to 
cutting by that period of time. 

Mr. Copurn. What about the second growth? Will that be market- 
able at that time? 

Mr. Forrest. Not at that time I doubt. 

Mr. Copurn. How long a gap will there be just as a guess? 

Mr. Forrest. We are speaking just of Crane Creek now. 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. Forrest. It would be, I would say, and I am guessing, 20 or 
n maybe 25 years before any merchantable pulp-size timber would be 

ivailable on the Crane Creek unit. 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. You also made a statement, as I recall, in your 
prepared testimony that you thought it was unfair for the Secretary 
of the Interior to adjust these prices under the contract if the market 
Cc hanges. 

Would you care to elaborate a little on that, as to the reasons you 
think it is unfair? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. It goes back to our conferences with the gentle- 
man in Washington during 1949 

The design of the contract or the formula in the contract was to 
follow the market, not get the high or the low, but to cut some place 
through the middle as far as stumpage was concerned. We think that 
that perhaps is a good method of establishing stumpage prices. 

We started to log this timber in 1953, and we had the feeling that 
the Secretary was changing the rules of the game and practically 
abandoning the formula Defore the ink was dry in the contract. That 
was our position. 

Mr. Copurn. What did he do? Change the prices then? 

Mr. Forrest. Changed the ratios. 

Mr. Cosurn. So that you had to pay more? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And you protested that? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. I have a copy of that protest here if you would 
like to have it for the record. 

Mr. Copurn. No; that is all right. 

Representative Horrman. Did the protest do you any good? 

Mr. Forrest. No. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you now seek to modify the terms of the contract ? 
Are you seeking to modify the terms? 
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Mr. Forrest. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Coznurn. Have you made any attempt to modify them ? 

Mr. Forrest. Not since we signed it. 

Mr. Cogurn. Do you think the prices that you are having to pay 
for this stumpage now reflect the fair market value of that stumpage? 

Mr. Forrest. For this type of a timber stand and for this type of 
a sale; yes. 

Mr. Copurn. You do? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. The recently announced reappraisal by the Secretary 
did not affect the Crane Creek unit at all? 

Mr. Forrest. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is this the one you are referring to? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. That was made approximately when? When did the 
reappraisal go into effect ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. We were notified, I think it was August 30. It was 
effective October 1. 

Mr. Cosurn. I will hurry along here, Mr. Chairman. 

What about this Ozette Railroad problem? Could you point out 
on the map where that line goes? 

Mr. Forrest. Maybe I can explain it first to you. 

Mr. Cogpurn. Maybe you can explain it better. 

Mr. Forrest. The Ozette Railway Co. is a corporation that has been 
in existence since about 1922 or 1923. It was the purchaser of the 
Quinault Lake unit, which is an Indian timber unit, and I think it 
shows on the map underneath the Crane Creek map. It is really a 
misnomer because the Ozette Railway Co. was operating a logging 
concern. They did have a railroad that started at the border of the 
Quinault Reservation and proceeded to the end of the Quinault Lake 
unit. 

Mr. Copurn. Which border? Southern border? 

Mr. Forrest. Southern border; yes. 

If you want me to show you where that line runs, I will be glad to. 

It starts in section 15, in township 22, range 10. It proceeds up this 
way in a general direction, proceeds north, and then turns due west 
and it ends over here in section 19, in township 23, range 10. 

Mr. Cosurn. How far south of the Olympic Highway does it end? 
How many miles? 

Mr. Forrest. About a half a mile. 

(See also, pp. 1596, 1697, 1741, 1840, 2160, 2179.) 

Mr. Cosurn. Is there any connecting line between the end of the 
railroad and the highway? Any road system? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes; there is a road system that develops this way 
here. 

Mr. Corurn. Does it connect the Ozette Railway with the Olympic 
Highway ? 

Mr. Forrest. There are 2 or 3 logging roads in there that belong 
to Rayonier. 

Mr. Conurn. Under the terms of your contract, is it not true, Mr. 
Forrest, that you specify the common-carrier usage of this railroad? 

Mr. Forrest. You are talking about the Quinault Lake unit? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 
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Mr. Forrest. The Ozette Railway Co. still owns that. You are 
questioning me now——— 

Mr. Cosurn. As to that other people can use your railroad; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. No; because that railroad never went any place and 
never stopped any place. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is there not a stipulation in the contract to the effect 
that the road is a common carrier ? 

Mr. Forrest. There is a stipulation that it would become a common 
carrier; yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Has it ever become a common carrier ? 

Mr. Forrest. No. 

Mr. Copurn. Why? 

Mr. Forrest. I cannot answer that. I would like to, perhaps, Mr. 
Coburn, put in the record a statement on that. 

Mr. Copurn. All right. 

Let me ask you this: Does anyone ever ask to use the road ? 

Mr. Forrest. Not to my knowledge. It does not go any place and 
does not end any place. 

Mr. Corurn. You have not been approached by any competitor or 
any other person as to the use of the road ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. No; I do not think so and the reason for that is in 
the last 10 or 12 years, Mr. Coburn, we have gotten away from rail- 
roads. Most all of the newer development is the new, che: aper method 
of truck logging. Our Crane Creek unit is 100 percent truck logging 
and we just use the railroad because it is there. If we developed that 
rn again we would never put a rail line in. 

Mr. Copurn. If you were running the Indian Bureau here and were 
faced with this problem of access, and demands for competition and 
demands for tim yer, and public inquiries such as this, would you favor 
the construction of more access roads on the reservation by the United 
States Government ! 

Mr. Forresr. The only one we could talk about now would be the 
Queets unit. Idonotknow. That would present a tremendous prob- 
lem and I will tell you why. Each one of these 80-acre tracts is owned 
by an individual Indian. He isan individual. He has all the rights 
that any property owner would have on his 80-acre tract. 

As far as sustained yield would be concerned, it would be gone com- 
pletely. One Indian would prevent the road from going through un- 
less you logged his timber and the next interested Indian would have 
the same ides a, and on down the line, so the only thing you can think of 
is it would be very impractical. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. The reason I interrupted, Counsel, is I 
figure it ought to be in here. 

“Would it be possible in view of the fact that it is better to haul 
logs by truck than by railroad to lift the ties and rails on that railroad 
and construct a road that would take a logging truck? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. We have had that under consideration, Mr. 
Chairman, very seriously too, because the operation of a rail line 
is a very expensive thing and in addition to that it is obsolete. It is 
not as flexible. 
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Representative Cuvuporr. If you did that would you agree with the 
Government to give other people the right to use that road if they 

vared to, providing they paid a toll rate to use it? I do not think 
they are entitled to it for nothing. 

Mr. Forrest. I think we would consider that very favorably be- 
cause we permit other people to use our roads regularly, including 
the Forest Service. 

Representative Cuvuporr. So that might be one way of setting up 
an access road on the southern part of the reservation; is that right? 

Mr. Forrest. Could very easily be. 

Mr. Copurn. In answer to my question, you say that this would be 
very impractical and that you would have this problem of individual 
Indians owning allotments, and yet is it not true that apparently 
the Indian Bureau has no difficulty in getting a majority o of the In- 
dians to sign powers of attorney which permit private companies to 
get their land and cut their timber? There seems to be a unanimity of 
opinion among a majority of the Indians that they will sign these 
powers of attorney. 

Why could not the same system be used ? 

Mr. Forrest. It possibly ‘could be, but you run into the individual 
there and you also run into this terrific problem we have with heir- 
ships, 35 or 40 different owners, and that would be a very serious 
right-of-way problem that would bother us, and then in addition to 
that you must always bear in mind that both the Queets unit and the 
Tabolah unit, and also the Crane Creek unit are predominantly 
cedar units with a heavy percentage of timber, ephemeral-type cedar, 
low grade. 

Mr. Cosurn. It would be expensive. 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. What do you think of what Mr. Smith said about con- 
structing a coastal road ? 

Mr. Forrest. I have no thoughts on that, because it would not 
serve anything that our company would be interested in. 

Mr. Cosurn. On small sales, leaving aside for the moment the mat- 
ter of fire hazard, would you not agree that if the Indian Bureau could 
balance a program of small sales as against relatively large sales you 
would get more competition, get a better price for the ‘timber, the 
Indians would, and the Government, rather than this long-term high 
volume sales? 

Mr. Forrest. You might, but you would have this problem: The 
Indian along the road, Highway 101, would get a very good price 
for his allotment. The Indian in the middle of Crane Creek or in 
the swamp area there to the west would get a relatively low price 
for his timber. 

In other words, one Indian would get a nice, good price because of 
the fact that his timber was readily accessible and close to the road, 
and the Indian that was in the swamp area probably could not sell 
his allotment at all. 

Mr. Cosurn. That answer puzzles me in view of the testimony that 
we have taken down at Klamath. For example, what is so unique 
about the Quinault Reservation ? 

ve Forrest. It is allotted, and the Klamath, as I recall, is nearly 
all tribal. 
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Mr. Copurn. In any event, the testimony that we took there from 
the Indians themselves indicated that they felt this was their own 
timber and they were perfectly willing to take their chances on com 
petitive bidding, and I was just wondering why this situation here 
isany different from that. 

Mr. Forrest. I am not familiar with the Klamath. I was mis 
taken if I misunderstood the hearing down there. I was under the 
impression that it was mostly tribal. 

I would say this: That these Indians, if it was proved that they 
have a right, they do have a right to their own property, then the next 
step is, if they can handle their own property, let them have it. 

Mr. Copurn. You agree with the current policy y then ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. Yes; | agree. Let them have it if they want it. 

Mr. Copurn. What would be the effect on sustained yield if you 
gave them all patents ? 

Mr. Forrest. You would not have any sustained yield. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all. 

Representative Horrman. On page 3 yousay: 

Those powers of attorney could have been revoked at any time. No Indian was 
under compulsion to place his timber under Rayonier’s contract. 

What do you mean by that? I understood from some testimony 
here that they either had to place it under that contract or they could 
not market it, and you just said, if I understood you correc tly, that the 
fellow back in behind was in that situation today and he cannot sell it; 
nobody will buy. He can sell if it if he finds a buyer 

Mr. Forrest. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Then they asked the question, If he could 
not do that, what could he do? 

Mr. Forresr. Frankly, I do not know. 

Representative Horrman. Part of them along the highway would 
be all right and the fellows in behind would be all wrong. 

Mr. Forrest. Oh, yes. The fellow along the highway would prob- 
ably dispose of his own allotment. 

Representative Horraan. So would you say that taking the propo- 
sition as a whole, the Indians as a group, a long-term contract would 
serve more of them than any other method ? 

Mr. Forrest. I firmly believe that, under these large sales, for the 
Indian who has an allotment that is a good allotment, and the Indian 
who has an allotment that is a poor one, when you take the whole group 
asa whole they are better served with the larger sales. 

Secondly, I belie ve—and I think this is very important—as long as 
the Indian Service is entrusted with the responsibility of managing 
these timberlands, certainly they should do it on a sustained-yield 
basis for the benefit of not only the Indians living now, but those who 
are coming behind. 

Representative Horrman. And in your judgment, if every Indian 
who is entitled to timber was given his 80 acres, or whatever it might 
be in acreage, what would be the result? How would they get rid of 
it? They would have to go to some large company in order to sell it, 
to someone with capital ? 

Mr. Forrest. Not necessarily a large company. They would have 
to go to a company that would manage the properties. 
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Representative Horraan. Somebody would have to furnish the 
funds to put in a road, access roads, and all that, and mills? 

Mr. Forrest. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. I notice there is also a provision in the 
contract for readjusting the ratios in case changes in conditions cause 
them not to reflect adequate values for the stumpage. That is in your 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say, there is a provision in that 
contract so that if the original price was too low and the price of manu- 
factured products goes up, the Bureau can readjust and make you pay 
more, or make the Indians sometimes take less if the situation is ad- 
verse. It makes the Bureau sort of an umpire as to what price should 
be paid ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. No; it goes beyond that, I think. 

Representative Horrman. You cannot go below a minimum. 

Mr. Forrest. That is right. 

Representative HorrmaNn. But you can be made to pay more. 

Mr. Forrest. They can make us pay more, yes; that is one of the 
points that we objected to in the original contract that Mr. Coburn 
asked me about, the fact that it gives one man, the Secretary of In- 
terior, the entire discretion as to how he shall proceed with these 
stumpage ratios. We have felt that we also should be a part of that 
negotiation and have something as a matter of right. 

Representative Horrman. There is no appeal from his decision ? 

Mr. Forrest. No. 

Representative Horrman. He could freeze you out any time, then. 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. That is why we gambled $163,000 away, to see if 
we could not change his mind. 

Representative Horrman. You finally made up your mind you 
would take a chance? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I think the ratios between the stumpage 
and the log market price have been adjusted several times. 

Mr. Forrest. It is automatically adjusted every 3 months. 

Representative Horrman. Automatically ? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Representative Horrman, And generally you have to pay more? 

Mr. Forrest. It has shown a steady increase. Let us see if I have 
that here. 

Representative Horrman. Sometimes you paid less, but generally 
you paid more? 

Mr. Forrest. Generally the stumpage price has been on the in- 
crease. The stumpage rate has been on the increase. For instance, 
take hemlock. It started at $6.40. 

Representative Horrman. I am content with the general statement 
instead of going into detail. 

It has been adjusted in the current year? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. They have now gotten around to where 
it is $14.57 for cedar, $14.13 for spruce, $23.47 for Douglas-fir, $8.18 for 
white fir, $12.44 for white pine, and $8.32 for hemlock and the others. 

Mr. Forrest. That is correct. 
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Representative Horrman. I suppose you are very happy over those 
adjustments ¢ 

I think I had not better ask you that. 

That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ! ? 

Senator Neupercer. Just a couple of points of information first, 
Mr. Forrest. What is the southern terminus of the railroad ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. The southern terminus was the border of the Quinault 
Lake unit, as it went into the Quinault Lake unit. 

Senator Neupercer. About how long is the railroad ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. About 14 miles. 

Senator Neunercer. How near is the end of it to Grays Harbor? 

Mr. Forrest. About forty-some miles. 

Senator Neupercer. I want to ask you a couple of basic questions. 
In the first place I want to compliment you on your presentation. I] 
think your company is fortunate to have as persuasive and effective 
a spokesman as you are. 

You are representing your company and you want to do everything 
you can for your company, and that is your job, but I think you must 
realize that the great dissatisfaction among many Indians certainly 
in the long run is not to the best interest of your company, and if that 
can be adjusted perhaps in the long run your company will be better 
off. 

I want to ask you several questions. What do you think is the basic 
need in Bureau of Indian Affairs policy to assure these Indians a 
reasonable and fair income for their timber ? 

Mr. Forrest. I do not know whether I can answer that or not, 
Senator. The basic need of the Indian Service for administering the 
affairs of the Indians? 

Senator Neunpercer. It is obvious, certainly in the mail I have re- 
ceived, which is extensive—and I am not even a Senator represent- 
ing this State—that many of these Indians feel they are not receiving 
a fair return for their timber. You cert: iinly would agree with me. 
Whether they are right or wrong you and I would not ar gue about, but 
you know many of them feel that w ay. 

Mr. Forrest. There is a possibility that they do feel that way. 
Senator Neusercer. Let me phrase my question another way then: 
Do you feel that there is any need for a change in Bureau of Indian 
Affairs policy to assure these Indians a reasonable income, or do you 

think they are presently receiving reasonable income? 

Mr. Forrest. I think probably one of the greatest services that the 
Indian Service could contribute to the Indians would be better public 
relations and better understanding; a better method of explaining 
their policies and the reasons why. I think if on these long-term sales 
the Indian Service would sit down and explain the reasons these sales 
must be made in this fashion, probably they would have less objection 
from the Indians, but do not ‘misunderstand me. As a matter of fact, 
through my office I have a regular stream of Indians during a period 
of weeks and months. We have alw: ays taken the time : and have had 
the policy of sitting down and explaining to them anything they 
wanted to know. 

If an allottee comes in my office he can see his files and see every- 
thing. I have a feeling that the Indians appreciate that and respect 
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the company for that general attitude. I think if the Indian Burean 
would probably adopt something of a similar nature they would have 
better luck with their Indians. 

Senator Neupercer. That would not increase their income. It 
would just explain the reason for what they are getting. 

The second question I would like to ask, Mr. F orrest, is this: Does 
the present policy give these Indians an annual income from their 
timber? 

Mr. Forrest. Not an annual income, no. I think immediately upon 
the sale of a unit such as ours the Indian is immediately paid his ad- 
vance payments. Thereafter he receives the income as the timber is cut 
from his allotment. That is my understanding. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you think they would be better off if the 
indians had an annual income? 

Mr. Forrest. I would not care to answer that. I do not know. I 
really do not know. 

Frankly, with the differences among the tribes and families I do not 
know that they could ever get toget her long enough to work out a prob- 
lem of that kind. 

Senator Neupercer. You did mention, of course, that the Indian 
Bureau should e xpi: 1in to their members or allottees the advant: iges of 
a long-term sale. To balance it, should they not perhaps also explain 
what advantages, if any, there might be from short-term sales? 

Mr. Forrest. I think the Indian Service should advise the Indians 
of any sales, or any they take, just explain it all very carefully to them, 
and J think they would have much better luck. 

Senator Neunercer. I want to ask you about page 15 of your state- 
ment. You pointed out the cost of logging cedar, because of the great 
nmount of breakage, because the wood is brittle and that therefore 
that might possibly explain some of the low prices received for Indian 
cedar. 

However, would not that same breakage of cedar in falling and han- 
dling also pertain to the Forest Service as the State of W: ‘ashington 
cedar? It is essentially the same wood. 

Mr. Forrest. That is correct, with this exception, Senator: The 
Quinault Lake unit is mostly overmatured cedar. You may have seen 
(. Itisoverripe. You fall it and it falls to pieces. 

It is an overmatured stand, swamp-type cedar, not high ground 
cedar, but by and large any cedar logging is more expensive logging 
where it is the predominant species than any other type of timber and 
this timber has no sweetener. There is no Douglas-fir in here; only 
| percent, I think. 

Senator Nevupercer. This is the think that puzzles me, and obviously 

do not have the professional and technical knowledge you have: 
Overall when you take very large blocks of timber such as exist on the 
Quinault Reservation, can there be very much difference as to compo- 
sition of species, elevation, difficulty of terrain, and these other nat- 
ural natural geographic and climatic conditions from equally large 
sections of Forest Service timber in the same general area ? 

Mr. Forrest. Oh, yes, indeed, Senator. In the Quinault area, the 
whole reservation that remains, the Queets, holds a predominantly 
swampy-type cedar. Just the minute you cross over Highway 101 
and when you get into the Forest Service up north you run into a 
much higher gr: ade of timber. It is predominantly hemlock and white 
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fir, a very substantial volume of high-grade timber. Your timber 
types, Senator, can vary within one section. 

Senator Neuspercer. I do not have the record, but I do not think 
Mr. Libby’s testimony this morning was to that effect. However, is 
the committee to believe that all kinds of geography, and climate, and 
everything combined make this Indian timber of all species of lesser 
value than the Forest Service and the State of Washington timber of 
similar species ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. I think I would answer that this way: In this swamp 
area that runs north—call it the cedar belt—of Hoquiam, I think Ray- 
onier has substantial volume of swamp-type ownership in there. The 
State has some. The Quinaults have some, and I believe even the 
Forest Service has some volume of swamp-type timber stands. 

As immediately you get off out of the swamps and out of the low- 

lands, then you get into a more desirable type of timber—hemlock, 
white fir, some spruce, and that sort of thing. Timber stands, Senator, 
are just so different. One right alongside of another side can be just 
entirely different. 

Senator Neupercer. I realize that. I have lived in the Northwest 
all my life and I realize that can be, but it does not seem possible to 
me that all the Indian timber taken as an aggregate can be of lesser 
value than all the Forest Service timber, which is what seems to have 
come up. 

Mr. Forrest. I do not know whether that is a fact or not, so I could 
not answer that. 

Senator Neupercer. Do you think that the Indians would have been 
better off if a large group of them owning 80-acre tracts, and families 
owning larger tracts, and so on, would have got together some years 
ago and formed a cooperative and logged their own timber ? 

Mr. Forrest. I think there was some effort in that direction some 
yearsago. Asa matter of fact, Senator, there have been a good many 
efforts in the direction that you mentioned, of either having co-ops 
so that the Indian could sell this portion of his tract or some other 
tract on his own, or subject to trust, and there was some movement 
on the part of the Indian Service here some years ago, I think, to 
encourage that, but I do not think anything ever came of it. I think 
the Indians themselves could not get together on it, as I recall. 

Senator Nreupercer. I have a genuine feeling after talking to so 
many of these people that not only do they feel they are not getting 
enough for their timber, but actually they are not getting enough, and 
it would seem to me that in the long run a great firm like yours would 
be better off if these people were more satisfied. Maybe I am wrong 
about that. 

T want to ask you about one other thing, and this is a different mat- 
ter. In the Aberdeen World, which I think is the daily paper pub- 
lished in this community, on April 17, 1954, appeared a communica- 
tion to the editor in which it charges that your firm paid an exorbitant 
price for timber in the Matheny C reek wor ‘king circle. 

May I read a couple of paragraphs from this letter. 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Senator NEUBERGER (reading) : 

Any of you who were at the Matheny Creek timber sale at the Aberdeen city 


hall at 2 p.m., Wednesday, April 14, 1954, will know the meaning. 
Live but don’t let live! 
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The United States Forest Service appraised this timber in the Matheny Creek 
working circle to sell at $36,126 minimum bid. Rayonier, Inc., acquired this 
timber for $318,640 plus 80 cents per thousand for replanting and slash disposal. 
This is about 814 times the minimum bid. 

Then this long letter goes on to point out that it freezes out all 
others and it mentioned 600 million board-feet of Indian timber for 
which was paid less than $7 per thousand. 

You are probably familiar with that? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. What are the basic facts about those charges? 

Mr. Forrest. We have a huge pulp mill here. We have one in 
Shelton and one at Port Angeles. We are managing our properties as 
best we can on a sustained-yield basis. We do not have suflicient 
timberlands of our own to supply our mills the volume of wood they 
require. For instance, almost 368 million feet, I think, of hemlock, 
was the usage of our plants Jast year. We do not have that large 
timber stand nor that number of acres of growing land to support the 
wood for those plants on a sustained-yield basis. We must buy on the 
outside—a certain amount of Forest Service and a certain amount 
of State. We do that, set up our budget the first of the year for so 
many acquisitions of State, and Forest Service, and so on. As a 
matter of fact, this is the only Forest Service sale we have in this area 
out of nine. We felt that that being close to our particular operations 
up there we needed to buy it. It was one of those reappraisal sales 
that I mentioned to you a little while ago and we bought it. 

We recognize, of course, that whenever a timber operator buys tim- 
ber to put through his plant in this community there is 8, or 9, or 10 
different operators that object to it and wish that he had not done that 
because they would have preferred having the timber themselves. 

As I say, we have been in business for a long time here. We have a 
tremendous investment in these plants. We have the community 
to think of. We have our employees and have an obligation to them. 
We have an obligation to 9,000 stockholders, so there are certain things 
that we just must do to maintain our position. 

That total figure that you mentioned there does not give effect, of 
course, to the reappraisal. That is the one I mentioned that had a 
reappraisal cost. 

Senator Nevupercer. I understand, but the situation is outlined in 
this letter. It does mean that smaller firms in this area—and I am not 
saying that this may be an inevitable result of the kind of economic 
system we have—simply cannot compete with that type of a bid. We 
here as the House and Senate committee are confronted with a very 
grave social problem. We not only have the interest of these Indians 
at stake here, but we have the matter of the whole social aspect of what 
is going to happen in the lumber industry in this area. That is the 
reason I have Saeed you these questions. 

I do not blame you for furthering the interest of your company as 
vigorously as you can; but there is no doubt in my mind, or at least 
I believe, that’ these Indians have not been getting enough for their 
timber, and I also think that when you buy some of the Indian timber 
so cheap in a sale such as this, it becomes difficult for some of the very 
small mills—not competitors, but other people in this area. 

Mr. Forrest. First, Senator, might I say that on Grays Harbor we 
have very few small mills. They are all large tidewater-type mills, as 
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you probably know. We have several large plywood mills and several 
shingle mills. 

Senator Neunercer. There used to be small mills here. You agree 
to that. There were quite a few relatively small operations that have 
since gone by the wayside. 

Mr. Forrest. I do not recall of any mills. 

Senator Neusercer. I mean logging operations. 

Mr. Forrest. Oh, logging operators; yes, indeed. 

In answer to your other comment, Senator, I would like to say that 
I think the Indians as a group, as an entire group, are all getting a fair 
income under the type of sales that the Indian Service has been 
proposing. 

You must weigh all of these factors. 

The contract is a very unique thing. The Forest Service says, “You 
do not have to make $2 million,” or anywhere near that sum of money. 
It is an advance payment, the State sale, 10 percent down, and Forest 
Service, 10 percent down. All of those factors add up to the amount 
of stumpage that a prudent operator can pay. 

Senator Neusercer. The reason I have asked you so many questions 
today—I think Mr. Coburn, who is the staff member with me will bear 
this out—is that this situation at Grays Harbor and Quinault, and 
I say this for the benefit of Congressman Mack too, I think is one of 
the predominant reasons that the Senate committee is participating. 
We have received many letters, Congressman, from Indians who own 
timber in this area, and they came to Senator O’Mahone sy, the chair 
man of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. It was Senator O’Mahoney who originally talked to Senator 
Murray, before I did, about our Senate participation, and then I did. 
We have been concerned about this Indian matter, and I know quite 
a few of the Senators are upon both sides of our table, and that is the 

reason I have asked you so many questions today about this policy; 
because you are, I think, the largest operating company in this area 
with respect to this timber. 

Representative Horrman. Have these companies which purchase 
these large areas of timber on long-term contracts treated the Indians 
overall over the years any worse than the Government itself has? 

Mr. Forrest. I cannot answer that, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. You have been criticized, you and the 
others who have purchased large areas, for, to put it bluntly, perhaps 
cheating the Indians and paying them too little. You have heard the 
testimony along that line, have you not ? 

Mr. Forrest. I have; yes. 

Representative Horrmaan. What is the price here that you paid? 

Mr. Forrest. The price? 

Representative Horrman. The Senator mentioned it. Thirty-six 
dollars or something. 

Mr. Forrest. Thirty-one dollars. 

Representative Horrman. Now you are criticized for paying too 
much. Do you know any Indian who kicked about the too-much 
price? 

Mr. Forrest. No, I do not think he would be kicking about being 
overpaid. 


76321—56—pt. 2——-30 
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Senator Neurercer. That was not to the Indian. That was to the 
Forest Service. 

Representative Horrman. Who sold it ? 

Senator Neupercer. The Forest Service. 

Representative Horrman. It was not Indian timber? 

Senator Nevpercer. No. 

Representative Horrman. But the Forest Service got too much? 

Senator Neusercer. It was Forest Service timber. 

I am not saying that they got too much. What I said was that it 
was completely impossible for any other operation to bid up to that 
price, to meet that price. 

Representative Horrman. Because they did not have the ability, or 
the resources, or something. 

You realize you are in the position where it does not make very much 
difference what you do; you the going to have complaints ? 

Mr. Forrest. Anything we do, Mr. Hoffman, we are wrong. 
Representative Horrman. I want to assure you that, for example, 1 
the East, most of our farmers think they are getting too little, our 
fruit growing farmers think they are getting too little, and even down 
at Washington the Congressmen thought they were getting too little, 
but they were ab le to do something about it. The Indians are just 
following along the usual course of the average individual and asking 

for more. 

Mr. Forresr. I think that is right. 

Representative Horrman. And you want to buy as cheaply as you 
can. 

Mr. Forrest. We want to buy as fairly as we can, yes. 

Representative Horrman. And when you sell you want to sel! for 
as much as you can / 

Mr. Forrest. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Fairly, I mean. 

Mr. Forrest. Within reason. 

Representative Horrman. You want to stay in existence. 

Mr. Forrest. That is right. 

tepresentative Horrman. To be able to pay the Government an 
income tax occasionally. 

Senator Nevusercer. I would like to correct the record on one thing 
I have not criticized Rayonier in connection with the Indian matter. 
I have criticized Rayonier in connection with their national adver- 
tisements urging logging in the Olympic National Park, but that is a 
separate matter, and we are not discussing that this afternoon. How- 
ever, | have not critcized Rayonier in connection with the Indian mat- 
ter. I do not blame Rayonier for taking advantage of every single 
possible sale made by the Indian Bureau. I criticized the Indian Bu- 
reau for the large sales of the timber and the long-term sales, but I 
have no criticism of Rayonier for taking advantage of that. They are 
good businessmen, and they are good operators, and I would not blame 
them. If I were a Rayonier official, I would take advantage of it. 1 
have no criticism of Rayonier in connection with this. 

My criticism is of the Indian Bureau and not of you people. The 
only time I ever criticized Rayonier was in connection with the Olym- 
pie National Park, which we are not discussing today, unless you want 


to testify. 
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Representative Horrman. You would not have paid the Indian any 
more if you had been buying. 

Senator Nevnercer. [f I were in the business of buying timber, 1 
would have paid as little as I could. 

I blame the Indian Bureau for the policy. 

Representative Cuvporr. The Indian Bureau as fiduciary trustee 
for the Indians is under a duty to get them the highest price they can. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs says, “We do not have enough em- 
ployees. Wec annot use the timber. The last cruise was in 1916, 
This is Congress’ fault. They have not given us enough money.” 

So we are going to see what we can do: tbout that. 

Mr. Forrest. Mr. Chairman, a little while ago I heard Mr. Wain 
testify as to Mr. Cleve Jackson, the head of the Quinault Tribe. I 
believe he testified that he was an employee of Rayonier’s. I would 
like for the record and for your information to straighten that out. 
Mr. Jackson is not an employee of Rayonier. Mr. Jackson is a pro- 
fessional timber cruiser, and he cruises timber for people in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, northern California, and other places, probably. He 
does do some work for us from time to time, and he bills us and gets 
paid for his services the way we pay any other professional man. 

I just wanted to correct the record on that. 

I might add, too, that T have known Mr. Jackson for some 30 years. 
He does not cruise any Indian timber for us. You could readily see 
why that would not just work out. It would be embarrassing for him 
and embarrassing to ourselves. There is one other statement that I 
would like to make, Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

This noon hour I was told by a Mr. Baker that he was going to 
testify here, that I, Len Forrest, own or have an interest in some lands 
of timber in the Quinault Indian Reservation. I want to state, and 
to make it as clear as possible, that I personally or as trustee or nomi- 
nee for anyone else do not now have and never had any right or title 
of interest of any kind to any land of timber within the Quinault Res- 
ervation and I do not have nor ever had any agreement of any sort 
whereby I am to receive any financial gain as a result of any trans- 
actions dealing with the Quinault Reservation lands or timber. In 
other words, my entire income comes from Rayonier, Inc. 

I wanted that for a matter of record because he will be testifying 
after myself. 

Sepresent itive Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Forrest. 

It is now 25 minutes of 6 and we have 6 witnesses. 

I want to be fair about hearing them. Take into consideration the 
fact that it is going to take us about 3 hours to get to Seattle. 

Mr. Forrest. I just wanted to thank the committee for their kind 
attention and for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the communication in the Aberdeen World 
of April 17, 1954, from which I quoted, and also a photostatic copy of 
an article dealing with the same subject, which I believe is from the 

same paper, should be made a part of the record. The latter article 
is dated April 15, 1954. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection they will be so 

admitted. 
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(The articles referred to follow :) 


{From the Aberdeen World, April 17, 1954] 
LIVE AND LET LIVE 


ABERDEEN (Editor, World).—Mayr Bros. Logging Co. and Wagar Lumber Co. 
pass. 

What is the meaning of these few words? 

Any of you who were at the Matheny Creek timber sale at the Aberdeen City 
Hall at 2 p. m., Wednesday, April 14, 1954, will know the meaning. 

Live but don’t let live. 

The United States Forest Service appraised this timber in the Matheny Creek 
working circle to sell at $36,126 minimum bid. Rayonier, Inc., acquired this 
timber for $318,640 plus 80 cents per thousand for replanting and slash disposal. 
This is about 814 times the minimum bid. 

We wonder what is going to become of the employees of Mayr Bros. and the 
Wagar Lumber Co. in the near future if Rayonier, Inc., keep tying up all the 
timber and logged-off land in Grays Harbor County. How long will it be before 
the Bay City Lumber Co., Wagar Lumber Co., Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co., and the American Mill Co. (Hulbert mill) will be dismantled? According 
to our information within two years two of these will be gone and it won’t be 
long for the rest. 

Watch the squeeze play you citizens of Grays Harbor. 

Recently Rayonier, Inc., purchased over 600 million board-feet of timber 
belonging to the Indians of the area. They paid less than $7 per thousand for 
the hemlock and white fir in the sale. Compare this with the price of $16 paid 
for the same timber in the same area in this sale Wednesday. 

The Indian timber was sold on a negotiated sale and the amount of timber 
sold as a block was so large that it is our belief that no other company in 
this area could handle the deal because of the amount of money involved. Ap- 
parently Rayonier, Inc., has made up its mind that the time has come to force 
out and starve out the small logging and lumber companies that could exist 
for a long time on this timber. These small companies in logging and lumber- 
ing employ by far more people than does Rayonier, Inc., and at a far better wage 
scale. 

We would like to point out that the timber sold in the Matheny working 
circle has to be processed in this area. It is our belief that a great amount of 
hemlock is now being shipped out of Grays Harbor to the Rayonier, Inc., pulp 
mill in Shelton, Wash. Of course this is privately owned timber which is not 
affected by the working circle rules. It seems that it would be easy to ship 
timber from the Indian timber purchase (which is not in the working circle) 
to Shelton for processing and substituting the Matheny timber for use here. 
This would be entirely legal but would most certainly violate the spirit of the 
working circle idea which so many of us worked so long to get. 

We realize that the sale just concluded is entirely legal in all respects but 
we also know that you cannot truck timber from the area of the sale and 
break even, if you cut it into lumber. Rayonier, Inc., will only have to haul this 
timber a few miles to their railroad so they can get hy a little cheaper. Do 
you see why they will not make their railroad a common carrier? 

We know that you citizens of Grays Harbor and especially you merchants 
realize that the people who work and live here spend their money here. We 
do not want to leave Grays Harbor in order to make a living and we do not 
think you want us to move away. Ask the men who formerly were employed 
at the Rayonier, Inc., northwest mill in Hoquiam how they are getting along 
since Rayonier, Inc., dismantled that mill. Do you think that mill was dis- 
mantled because of lack of timber? 

Think it over. Let’s get together and figure out a way to stop any more 
timber grabbing by Rayonier, Inc. 

Let’s live and let live for a better Grays Harbor. 

Turee Worrtep TAXPAYER RESIDENTS OF GRAY’S HARBOR. 
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TIMBER Sotp To Rayonrer For $318,000 
By Irvine Sneath 


A 720-acre stand of timber in the Matheny Creek watershed of the Grays 
Uarbor community-type sustained-yield working circle in the Olympic Forest 
was sold to Rayonier, Inc., yesterday for $318,640—eight and a half times 
the minimum appraised value of $36,126. 

The timber was offered at a public auction conducted at the Aberdeen city 
hall. Representatives of nearly all Grays Harbor logging and lumber com- 
panies were present for the sale. 


POLSON PROTESTS 


Arnold Polson of Hoquiam gave oral notice of protest of the sale. He told 
Jack Heintzelman, district ranger at Quinault, who was in charge of the auction, 
that most firms were at a disadvantage in bidding as the Rayonier firm has 
not made its logging railroad into a common carrier. Heintzelmen advised 
Polson that the protest was being noted on the record of the sale and asked 
that he submit a written protest to accompany the reports. 

The sale involved a total of 19,800,000 board-feet of timber. However, a total 
of 46,900,000 board-feet is on the tract and the balance of the timber will be 
subject to reappraisal on April 1, 1956, for continued cutting, and then reap- 
praised again on April 1, 1958. 

The bidding opened with Rayonier, Anderson & Middleton, Allen Logging, 
Grays Harbor Veneer, Koidahl Logging, and Olson & Osborn offering minimum 
bids of $36,126; Wagar Lumber Co. offering $36,150, and Mayr Bros. offering 
$39,158. 

The first change came when Rayonier upped by $5 per 1,000 for all species, 
and Mayr Bros. also countered with a like rise. 

The sale, which took two hours, then settled down to a bid match between 
Rayonier and Mayr Bros. Mayr Bros.’ final bid pushed the price to $301,078 
when Rayonier upped it to $302,830. 

At that point, Wagar Lumber Co. came back in the bidding and dropped when 
the price reached $317,818. Rayonier then made the bid of 318,640, and the 
timber was sold. 

The final figures on the Rayonier offer were: $14 per 1,000 for 760,000 feet of 
cedar, $29 per 1,000 for 240,000 feet of Douglas-fir, $14.70 per 1,000 for 200,000 
feet of spruce and $16 per 1,000 for 18,600,000 feet of hemlock and other species. 
In addition, the firm will pay $37,360 in deposits to cover planting and slash 
disposal. 

The entire stand, on which two reappraisals will take place as the cutting 
continues, includes 1,800,000 feet of cedar, 550,000 feet of Douglas-fir, 350,000 
feet of Sitka spruce, and 44,200,000 feet of hemlock and other species. 


Representative Cuuporr. I would like to get the pleasure of the 
committee as to how late we can sit and still get on to Seattle in time 
to get hearings. 

Representative Horrman. I think it is a mistake to sit so long and 
try to hurry. 

You and I do not know anything about the timber business and 
the evidence they have shown us is so voluminous. I do not want to 
stay longer. I would rather stay over another day or something of 
that kind. 

Representative Cuuporr. We cannot do that because we are sched- 
uled to be in Seattle tomorrow and in Spokane on the next day. 

We have six witneses. 

If we give them 10 minutes we can finish by 6: 30. 
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Representative Horrman. Then drive up through the fog? 

Representative CuHuporr. Is 1 hour going to make any difference? 

Representatives Horrman. I would like the people who are inter- 
ested to know on 3 successive mornings we did not get a chance to 
get into the hotel until 3 o'clock. That was back on the other end, 
and those kinds of hearings interfere with at least my ability to 
absorb it. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I just wanted to make sure that every- 
body thought they were being treated fairly. 

I am going to do this: We are going to sit until 6:30. That will 
give each witness 10 minutes and if they can tell their story in less 
than 10 minutes we will appreciate it. 

Representative Horrman. How about questions of counsel and 
members? Let us limit the whole thing to 10 minutes. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will give them 5 minutes for presen- 
tation and 5 minutes for counsel. 

Representative Horrman. Five minutes for Mr. Lanigan and five 
for Mr. Coburn ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. Five minutes for all the questions, all the 
members of the committee. 

Representative Horrman. May I have the first one? 

Representative Cuuporr. I think everybody is going to be fair with 
each other. 

Representative Horrman. Let us flip a nickel. 

Representative Cuuporr. I willagree not to ask any questions at all. 

Mr. Martin N. Deggeller ? 

Mr. Deggeller, by agreement vou are going to have 10 minutes, 5 
minutes to present whatever you want to tell us, and then the com- 
mittee will ask you questions for the other 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN N. DEGGELLER, PRESIDENT, HARBOR 
PLYWOOD CORP. 


Mr. Deccetter. I think I can do it in 5 minutes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you identify yourself for the rec- 
ord and then proceed ¢ 

Mr. Deecetiter. I am Martin N. Deggeller, president of Harbor 
Plywood Corp., whose headquarters are in Aberdeen. 

Our logging operations, however, are not in this area. 

I will have to remove you from the Quinault Reservation to the 
so-called Lewis River area in the Skamania County which was the 
subject of some discussion last Friday in Portland. 

The following statements are supplemental to our letter of Novem- 
ber 28, of which I believe you have a copy, and in clarification or cor- 
rection of the statements in behalf of the United States Forest Service 
in Portland on last Friday. 

The statements I have to make are in no way critical of either the 
Forest Service personnel or policy, but rather for the purpose of 
clarifying and perhaps correcting some inferences which might have 
been drawn from either the testimony or the questions. 

Harbor Plywood Corp., owners of the private road constructed to 
remove our own timber, but which presently extends farther into the 
Lewis River working circle than any other road, has at no time re- 
fused to permit the Forest Service or purchasers of Forest Service 
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timber the right to use our road. We have at all times been willing 
to enter into agreement with the Forest Service to permit hauling of 
its timber over our road. At the present time we have such an agree- 
ment covering the Forest Service so-called Jack Pine Ridge sale 
planned to include 22 million board-feet of Forest Service timber as 
well as two other use agreements with private companies, one cover- 
ing privately owned timber and the other public timber. 

Prior to the consummation of the Jack Pine Ridge : agreement in 

1954 we had negotiated two agreements with the Forest Service which 
were not executed. The first of these was designed to permit removal! 
of the so-called House Rock sale to be offered by the Forest Service. 
When this reached the stage of practical agreement the Forest Serv- 
ice decided it did not want to make an agreement covering one sale 
at a time but rather wanted a permanent agreement. We accordingly 
negotiated, over a period of several months, an agreement which 
would have permitted removal of all of the United States Govern 
ment timber in the Lewis River working circle over our private road. 
Agreement was reached on all points except use of the road by the 
public. It was recognized by both Harbor Plywood Corp. and the 
Forest Service that the segment of the road which would have been 
covered by the agreement is a portion of Harbor’s private road sys- 
tem, that logging trucks can be operated over private roads without 
limits as to the size and weight of trucks and loads, that certain taxes 
are not applicable to vehicles operating entirely on private roads and 
that Harbor would be penalized costwise if it were deprived of these 
private-road privileges. Consequently, we had to take precaution to 
see that nothing eventuated to jeopardize or preclude our use of our 
road in the manner in which our operation was planned and the only 
basis on which our large investment in road could be justified. 

We feared public regulations might follow uncontrolled use by 
hunters, fishermen, and recreationists and accordingly insisted on the 
right to control such use. The Forest Service, however, took the 
position that Harbor should not retain this right of control and the 
permanent agreement was accordingly not signed. Following this 
failure to conclude a permanent agreement the aforementioned use 
agreement covering the Jack Pine Ridge sale was executed. The terms 
of this agreement are practically the same as those proposed in the 
permanent agreement except as to public use. In the Jack Pine Ridge 
agreement the public is not accorded unrestricted use of the road. 

While, as pointed out above, the Harbor Plywood road penetrates 
deeper into the Lewis River block of Federal timber, substantial por- 
tions of the area are accessible over three other roads which were con 
structed prior to the completion of the Harbor Plywood road. 

Representative Cuuporr. Your time has expired. We will put all 
your statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN N. DEGGELLER, PRESIDENT, HArBor PLywoop Corp., 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 


I am Martin N. Deggeller, of Aberdeen, Wash., president of Harbor Plywood 
Corp. 

Harbor Plywood Corp. operates a plywood mill in Aberdeen, Wash., and owns 
or has contract rights to cut timber in several locations in Washington. Its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Harbor Plywood Corp., of Oregon, has a lumber and 
veneer mill at Riddle, Oreg., and owns or has cutting rights with respect to tim- 
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ber in southern Oregon. Harbor Plywood Corp. or its subsidiary has dealings 
with the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management and 
has in the past and expects to have in the future contracts for purchase of 
timber administered by the Forest Service and by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. We are therefore interested in your scheduled hearings. 

We have dealt both with the Bureau of Land Management and with the 
Forest Service on the subject of access roads. As a result of our experiences 
with them, we make the following recommendations concerning the subject of 
access roads. 

1. Private parties should have an absolute right to rights-of-way across feder- 
ally owned or controlled land for the purpose of reaching the private parties’ 
timberlands. The life of such right-of-way should be permanent, subject only 
to termination in case of abandonment or material breach of its terms by the 
grantee. The right-of-way should be subject to transfer by the grantee in con- 
nection with transfer of interest in the property served thereby. The \ g %t-of- 
way should be on reasonable terms, with adequate provision for payment of 
damages to the Government for timber cut and for other damage to Government 
property affected thereby. The right-of-way grant should not require, as a con- 
dition to its enjoyment, that the whole of the private party’s road system, of 
which the right-of-way across Federal lands is a part, be open to use by the 
Federal Government or by other private parties purchasing Federal timber. 
Use of the private party’s road should be left as a matter of separate negotiation 
between the parties concerned. Both the Federal Government and private par- 
ties have the power in Oregon and Washington to condemn ways of necessity 
for purpose of removing timber, which course can be resorted to if road use 
agreements cannot be reached. 

2. Private parties should be given the right to condemn rights-of-way across 
federally owned land if mutually satisfactory terms are not agreed upon. 

3. Where the owners of private logging roads grant use rights for the admin- 
istration of logging of Federal timber, use thereof by recreationists should not 
be made a requirement of the Federal Government nor permitted or encouraged 
by the Federal Government without the consent of the owner of the road. If 
use by recreationists involves danger to the recreationists or interference with 
unrestricted use of the road by logging trucks, then the use by recreationists 
should be curtailed or stopped so that there will be no interference with or 
restriction upon the primary use of the road by logging trucks. 

4. The Federal Government should be authorized to assume contractual lia- 
bility to indemnify private parties against damages and loss suffered by the pri- 
vate party arising out of use of the road by the Federal Government or its con- 
tractors. This is a requirement usually found in road use agreements between 
private parties. There is no reason why the Federal Government should not 
commit itself in a similar fashion. 

We respectfully request that the writer or other representatives of Harbor 
Plywood Corp. be offered opportunity to present further statements at your hear- 
ings in Aberdeen or Seattle. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF MARTIN N. DEGGELLER 


The following are statements supplemental to our letter of November 28, 1955, 
and in clarification or correction of the statements of Mr. Lund of the United 
States Forest Service in Portland on November 25, 1955. 

Harbor Plywood Corp., owners of the private road constructed to remove our 
own timber, but which presently extends farther into the Lewis River working 
circle than any other road, has at no time refused to permit the Forest Service 
or purchasers of Forest Service timber the right to use our road. We have at 
all times been willing to enter into agreement with the Forest Service to permit 
hauling of its timber over our road. At the present time we have such an 
agreement covering the Forest Service so-called Jack Pine Ridge sale planned 
to include 22 million board-feet of Forest Service timber as well as two other use 
agreements with private companies, one covering privately owned timber and the 
other public timber. Prior to the consummation of the Jack Pine Ridge agree- 
ment in 1954 we had negotiated two agreements with the Forest Service which 
were not executed. The first of these was designed to permit removal of the 
so-called House Rock sale to be offered by the Forest Service. When this 
reached the stage of practical agreement the Forest Service decided it did not 
want to make an agreement covering one sale at a time but rather wanted a 
permanent agreement. We accordingly negotiated, over a period of several 
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months, an agreement which would have permitted removal of all of the United 
States Government timber in the Lewis River working circle over our private 
road. Agreement was reached on all points except use of the road by the public. 
It was recognized by both Harbor Plywood Corp. and the Forest Service that 
the segment of the road which would have been covered by the agreement is a 
portion of Harbor’s private road system, that logging trucks can be operated 
over private roads without limits as to the size and weight of trucks and loads, 
that certain taxes are not applicable to vehicles operating entirely on private 
roads and that Harbor would be penalized costwise if it were deprived of these 
private road privileges. Consequently, we had to take precaution to see that 
nothing eventuated to jeopardize or preclude our use of our road in the manner 
in which our operation was planned and the only basis on which our large 
investment in road could be justified. 

We feared public regulations might follow uncontrolled use by hunters, fisher- 
men, and recreationists and accordingly insisted on the right to control such use. 
The Forest Service, however, took the position that Harbor should not retain 
this right of control and the permanent agreement was accordingly not signed. 
Following this failure to conclude a permanent agreement the aforementioned 
use agreement covering the Jack Pine Ridge sale was executed. The terms of 
this agreement are practically the same as those proposed in the permanent 
agreement except as to public use. In the Jack Pine Ridge agreement the 
public is not accorded unrestricted use of the road. 

While, as pointed out above, the Harbor Plywood road penetrates deeper into 
the Lewis River block of Federal timber, substantial portions of the area are 
accessible over three other roads which were constructed prior to the comple- 
tion of the Harbor Plywood road. One of these is the public and Forest Service 
owned road reaching into the Swift Creek area in township 8 north, range 5 east; 
another is the privately owned road which penetrates the northerly part of 
township 6 north, range 5 east; and the third is the Forest Service road up Wind 
River into township 6 north, ranges 6 and 7 east. In addition to these partial 
alternative outlets the so-called Clear Creek Ridge sale of 68 million feet which 
was to be offered this winter provides for construction of a road approaching 
from the north and penetrating deeply into township 8 north, ranges 6 and 7 
east. Use of our road to remove the timber on this proposed sale has not been 
requested. 

We understand that presently a survey of a road somewhat parallel to our 
own Lewis River road is being made by the United States Government. The 
existing road is ample in all respects to handle all logging traffic into and out of 
the Lewis River timbered area and we accordingly regard any expenditures for 
a second and parallel road as a totally unnecessary expenditure of public funds. 

In further explanation of the Bureau of Land Management right-of-way 
situation touched upon by Mr. Lund and Mr. Coburn, we want to add these 
additional facts: 

On March 29, 1948, we filed application through the Spokane office for 
authority to build a road across two small parcels of public domain lands. 
Authority to construct this road was granted by Washington on April 9, 1948. 
On February 14, 1950, we were asked to sign a supplemental stipulation agreeing 
not to interfere with power development, reserving fissionable materials, etc., 
but in no way mentioning reciprocal road use. This document was executed 
by us. 

On July 13, 1950, we were given another stipulation by Bureau of Land Man- 
agement incorporating the new provision for reciprocal use, an idea which had 
not previously been mentioned when we were given authority to build our road. 
This provision would have given all Government agencies an unrestricted right 
to use our road for all purposes. We considered this demand unreasonable and 
filed our objection and appeal, to which we received no reply until February 18, 
1952, when a road-use agreement was submitted to us for signature embodying 
reciprocal use provisions. We refused to execute this agreement and after con- 
siderable delay and appeal to the Department were given an easement without 
the reciprocal use rights in September of 1953. 


Mr. Cosurn. What is the fee under these agreements presently ? 

Mr. DeccettER. The fee is approximately the same as our road 
costs us to use ours. 

Our charge, I believe, is a very realistic one and it was agreed on 
with the Forest Service without any particular controversy. 
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Mr. Copurn. Do you have it at 5 cents a thousand or 10 cents a 
thousand or what? 

Mr. Deeereiier. I believe it is 15 cents per thousand per mile. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lanican. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

You heard the testimony this morning about how a 10,000 feet truck 
log shrunk to 6; did you? 

Mr. Deccrrer. I did; 9,000, I believe was mentioned. 

Representative HorrmMan. That is right. I made a mistake. 

If that was on a private road they could haul it 9 000 feet, could they 
not, without any objection ? 

Mr. Drecceturr. There is no load limit on a private road. 

Representative Horrman. But if this truckdriver happened to hit 
a public road he would have to come down in this weight. 

Mr. Deaoetier. There are weight restrictions on public roads; that 
is correct. 

Representative Horrman. So that might be an answer, too, to the 
shrinkage in that particular case? 

Mr. Deecetier. Possibly. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions? 

Senator Neurercer. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Deggeller. 

Representative Horrman. There was one other question. 

What volume of business does your company do a year? 

Mr. Decertirr. About 2 millions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Neuberger, you know the new rules. 
You have 5 minutes and then the committee will have 5 minutes to ask 
you questions. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH WERBERGER, SHELTON, WASH. 


Mr. Werevercer. I would just like to make a short statement on 
the experience I get on Shelton, Mason County. 

My name is Rudolph Werberger. I am an independent. I am not 
working for anybody. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Where are you located ? 

Mr. Wersercer. Shelton, Mason County. 

Representative Cuuporr. Washington ? 

Mr. Wersercer. Yes. 

I would just like to give you the highlights of my experience. I 
got to Shelton, Mason County in 1918. I quit the coal mines and 
came over to Mason County and established a little farm, but it did 
not take me long to find out Mason County is not a farming county. 

I started off with a little vineyard, but it did not pay off so I went 
to work in the woods. I worked a number of years there. Then 
I went ahead and hired out with the county assessor as a fieldman. 
That was the highlights of logging in Mason County. 

It seems like everybody was logging. I have never seen anything 
like it. 

Day and night they checked on those fellows. But the basic situa- 
tion we had was that the small loggers and medium size loggers, 
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logged off their timber, left the tops on the stumps, and some of them 
did not pay their taxes even. 

So the situation goes back. At that time we figured in about 30 
years Mason County will be through with their logging and Shelton 
is going to be a ghost town. But the Simpson Co. got in and we had 
over 20,000 acres on hand without any taxes, so they bought the 
biggest share of the stump land and got on a basis that helped out a 
little community with their schools and what have you, and it looked 
a little bit brighter, but the highlights of Shelton came when the 
Simpson Logging Co. signed that agreement with the United States 
Government on sustained-yield program. Immediately the houses 
changed. The old lumber houses on Main Street were torn down. 
We started building. We built a lot of new schools, churches, and 
new homes, and it seems like Shelton is really happy after that pro- 
gram. 

It was so bad I know we did not know where our bread would 
come from, but we know now. We even have butter for our plates. 

Another thing I would like to mention here is our forest festival; 
I believe we have the only one in the United States. I believe Con- 
gressman Mack even commended us on that. 

We got the pageant, 2 nights’ pageant, the only one I believe in the 
world, where we put between three and six hundred children on a 
stage and we impress on the children manmade fires, to avoid manmade 
fires, and I am proud to say that Shelton, Mason County, established 
the finest fire record in the United States the last 3 years. 

We got the people educated to avoid manmade fires, and this was 
not possible—because I am the father of this organization for the 
last 10 or 11 years—without the help of the Simpson Logging Co. 
They helped us, financed us, assisted us and it was possible. 

So I think, with the setup we have in Shelton, Mason County, right 
now everybody is happy and we wish and pray that it should be left 
the way itis. That is mv opinion. 

T never worked for the Simpson Logging Co. IT never received a 
dollar from them. Like T mention, I am independent, and that is the 
situation in Mason County the way I see it. 

That is all T have to say. 

Representative Cuvporr. Are there any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Cosurn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuunorr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have-any questions? 

Mr. Lantaan. No questions. 

Representative Cruporr. Is Mr. Hoffman here? 

Do you have any questions, Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. 

T gather that the gist of your testimony is the same as Mr. Motz 
of the A. F. of L., that you are satisfied with the Shelton sus tained- 
yield unit and you want it to stay that way; is that right? 

Mr. Wersercer. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We will put all your statement in the record so we will 
have an opportunity to read it. 

SHELTON, WASH., November 15, 1955. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Care of Chief Counsel, Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN: I have a statement to make about the Simpson Logging Co. 
and the United States Forest Service in connection with their Shelton sustained- 
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yield agreement. This is an important agreement for all the people of Mason 
County, because what helps Shelton (our county seat) also helps the people in 
the outlying districts. 

My knowledge of Mason County goes back to 1918 when I came to clear the 
land on which I have made my home, raised a family, and set up a winery 
business. 

When I came here most of the farmers were working part of the time as 
loggers. There was logging going on all over the country and logging companies 
in every neighborhood. They would log until they ran out of trees and then 
they’d move somewhere else. The employees who came with them would have 
to go wherever else they could find a job. 

It was common talk that Shelton could look forward to about 30 years of 
logging, and then it would fold up. This was considered a good future in 1918. 
Thirty years seemed like a long time, and nobody was worried. 

Along about 1940 the timber of the county was pretty near gone. The only 
company of any size left with a supply was the Simpson Logging Co. I saw 
something about Simpson’s methods that was different from so many other com- 
panies which had logged out and skipped. Where others had turned their logged- 
off lands back to the county instead of paying taxes, Simpson had kept its lands. 
I know this because I worked as a fieldman in the Mason County assessor’s office 
and I saw what happened. 

I knew many of the top people in the Simpson Logging Co. in those early 
years. Mark Reed was the head of the company and a leader in the com- 
munity. There were many times when the people called on Simpson for help 
of one kind or another and if the cause was any good, Simpson backed it. 

There wouldn’t be any industry in Shelton today if Mark Reed hadn’t started 
sawmills and encouraged the founders of the present Rayonier pulp mill to set 
up a business. This was good for Shelton because it utilized trees which had 
been wasted up to that time and also it kept at home the logs that had been 
going to mills in other towns. The new mills built up the population and gave 
the community a payroll. 

I remember Shelton as one of the best-off towns on the coast during the big 
depression. Mark Reed and the Simpson Logging Co. kept the people working. 
Depression pay wasn’t much but the company did the best it could, and it was 
better than in many other places where the people couldn’t find any jobs. In 
this way and many others, Simpson showed it felt responsible and was thinking 
of what was good for the community. 

I was president of the Shelton Chamber of Commerce when Simpson had its 
50th anniversary. The whole county was glad for the company. Mark Reed 
was dead but the people remembered him and they honored the men who are 
carrying on as leaders of the company. 

It was about that time that business people in Shelton began to remember 
what had been said in 1918. If the town had a 30-year life then, what did it 
have in 1945? The company leaders told us the truth. They figured their 
remaining timber would last about 10 more years. Then they would have to 
depend on chance purchases of timber until many years later when their second 
growth would make a crop. That would mean cutting down the mills and 
payrolls. 

Late in 1946 the Forest Service offered a plan for setting up a sustained-yield 
forest. The idea was to put enough Forest Service land with the Simpson land to 
keep the Shelton mills running until Simpson’s new timber was ready to cut. 

The plan looked good to me because it would preserve jobs for the people of 
Mason County. Shelton was a good town. I hated to think of Shelton drying 
up like the mill towns of this region had for many years. I could think of 
Bucoda, McKenna, Doty, Dryad, McCormick, Eatonville, and other small towns 
that suffered or disappeared when the logging quit. I was glad to support the 
sustained-yield program when the Forest Service held public hearings at Shelton 
in 1946 to ask the people whether they wanted Simpson Logging Co. to have 
such a deal with the Government. 

That was 8 years ago. What has happened in Shelton and surrounding Mason 
County is probably the best thing that has ever happened to a community which 
depends so much on timber. 

The people have taken a new grip on life. Instead of thinking about the town 
folding up in 5 or 10 years, they are thinking about permanence. On the old 
Shelton they are building a new, clean city. You should all take the time to 
come to Shelton and see for yourselves. 
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The Simpson Logging Co. has lived up to its part of the agreement by build- 
ing new plants and fixing up the old ones. It has built its payrolls beyond any- 
thing we knew before. Merchants have cleaned up their store fronts. We have 
new stores, new homes, new schools, new churches. There’s confidence in every- 
body’s mind. ; 

The people have demonstrated how they feel about the future. Years ago 
Mason County had a terrible record of forest fires. Trees were burning all 
summer long. This was because of lack of understanding and carelessness. 
The people didn’t think of young timber as meaning anything in their future. 

I think the Simpson Logging Co.’s policy of holding onto its logged-off lands 
was the turning point in this fire situation. With thousands of acres of new 
trees growing, it was clear that there had to be protection against fire if there 
ever was to be a new crop of timber. 

The people of Mason County started the “Keep Green” movement that is now 
nationwide. They started the Mason County Forest Festival as an annual 
reminder of protection for trees during fire season. As a result of these steps 
and the full cooperation of the people, Mason County has built up the best fire 
record in the State, and one of the best anywhere. 

With the encouragement of Simpson, dozens of small landholders have started 
tree farms to raise their own crops of timber. I don’t think this conservation 
activity would have been possible if it hadn’t been for the confidence that grew 
out of the sustained-yield agreement. 

I have now been in Mason County 37 years. Looking back over the years and 
thinking about all the changes that have come about, I can honestly say that 
the sustained-yield program is the most important thing that ever happened to 
Mason County. Without it and without the Simpson Logging Co., the whole 
community would be in serious trouble. 

I want to thank your committee for giving me an opportunity to comment 
on what is happening at Shelton. 

If you have any questions, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Yours truly, 
R. WERBERGER. 

Representative Cuvpnorr. David C. Baker. 

Mr. Baker is not here. We will put his statement in the record. 

Mr. Marton. Would it be possible as long as that is in the record 
for us to read his complete statement at some time ? 

Representative Cuuporr. You will have an opportunity to read the 
record when it is printed. 

Mr. Marton. Might I read it now? 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want to get into a hassle with you 
as to whether it can go in or not, but it will go in the record and it 
will not make any difference whether you read it or not. 

You can order a copy of the transcript and the stenographer will 
be glad to supply it to you. 

Mr. Marron. Only insofar as concerning some implications of Mr. 
Forrest. 

Representative Cuuporr. You can order just Mr. Baker’s testimony 
and he will transcribe it and send you a copy, and bill you for it. 

Mr. Marron. That will not be available for any public release until 
it is printed as a whole. 

Mr. Cuuporr. No. It will not be released until the committee 
finally acts on the report, which will probably be sometime next year. 

You can place your order now with the reporter and as soon‘as it 
is transcribed he will see that you get a copy. 

Mr. D. F. Ellen ? 

Mr. Marton. My concern was that he told Mr. Parker he was going 
to testify and that it might cause some reflection on Mr. For rest. 

Representative Cuuporr. I presume if he has a difference with you 
he has ar ight to state his difference. 

I am going to have Mr. Coburn read it anyway. 
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Is Mr. D. F. Ellen here, please, of the State Department of Public 
Assistance, State of Washington ? 

We will put Mr. Ellen’s statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
GRAYS Harsor COUNTY OFFICE, 
Aberdeen, Wash., November 15, 1955. 
Re congressional hearing on Federal timber. 
Mr. W. H. Cornvurn, 
Pioneer Station, Portiand, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. Cospurn: Although I have no direct connection as administrator of 
the Grays Harbor County Welfare Department with timber and with logging, 
this office is concerned. Our concern stems from the fact that as public officials in 
an assistance agency we do have a stake in the prosperity in that area. Our par- 
ticular concern is with lands allotted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to Indians. 
The reason for our interest in this is because of the fact that a large number of 
Indians have been, are, and probably will be assistance recipients in spite of the 
fact that they have large holdings of marketable timber. 

Ninety-five percent of the timber owned by Indians represented by the Western 
Washington Indian Agency is in the Grays Harbor area. We have felt that the 
potentiality of a resource in standing timber has been a most demoralizing thing 
for the Indians in this county. Few if any of them have made any attempt to 
seek regular employment because of the fact that they expect soon to come into 
these large sums of money. We made a check in 1953 and found that in the 
village of Taholah only 19 persons were regularly employed. We presume that 
the situation is still approximately the same. 

It would be presumptuous of me to attempt to discuss the technical details 
of either timber sales or logging operations although everyone who lives in this 
community does have some knowledge of and some interest in the logging indus- 
try. However, I do think I can speak with some authority as to what has hap- 
pened in the past to the Quinault Indians who have received large sums of money 
from sale of allotted timberlands. I shall give you a few examples and if you 
are interested can give you many many more. Minnie X received $17,000 as 
first payment on her allotment. She had lived up to this time in extreme and 
awful poverty. The family were always hungry. They had never had a bed 
nor blankets but slept on the floor covered with old coats and rags. Four months 
after receipt of the $17,000 they came into the county welfare department and 
explained that she had bought and wrecked two new Cadillac station wagons and 
a new Ford station wagon. She was wearing at this time the same old coat that 
she had had previously held together by a safety pin. On her feet were the same 
ragged tennis shoes she had had for many many months. The family were still 
sleeping on the floor. 

Another man who received $27,000 came in to apply for assistance within 19 
months of the time he had received his $27,000. Our intake worker asked, since 
he was a young and employable man, if he had not had employment along with 
this $27,000. His answer was “Why should I work when I was rich?” 

A third young Indian mother recently applied to us for assistance and again 
we asked what she had done with the $19,000 which she had received the previous 
year. She answered that she didn’t know because she had not been sober any of 
the time since she had received the money. 

We could go on with similar examples until you were bored stiff. Frankly I 
do not quite know what the answer is. When the Indian agency is allowed to 
dole out the money to them there was less of this wild and orgiastic spending. 
However, such a dole is almost as demoralizing as the receipt of large chunks 
of money. 

I am inclined to believe that the present plan of giving fee patents to the 
Indians on their allotted lands, with the offer of a supervised block sale, the 
protection of a cruise and an estimate of the value of the timber, is the only 
practical plan. However, we do feel that some thought should be given to good 
forest management practices. We do not know whether the logger will be 
governed by Washington State laws nor what control the Indian agency will have. 
We feel definitely, of course, that the land is useless for anything but tree farm- 
ing but that it is very valuable for that purpose and that therefore some guidance 
for control should be exerted to see that there is a reforestation program. What- 
ever is done there will be complaints from some source but I do not feel that 
delay is the answer. It is my opinion that as long as the Indians have these 
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resources they will continue in their progressive demoralization. Therefore 
sooner it is disposed of the sooner they will become assimilated, which is in my 
opinion, the only answer to the Indian problem. 

I would like to be heard at the hearing to be given November 29 (Mr. Wolfe 
told me November 28 and the newspaper states November 29). If you wish, I 
could restrict myself to a discussion of the sociological aspects of the expect 
tions and receipt of large sums of unearned money from sale of timberlands. 


Donatp F. ELLEN, Administrator. 
Representative Cuuporr. F. W. Mathias. 


STATEMENT OF F. W. MATHIAS, OLYMPIA, WASH. 


Mr. Marnias. F. W. Mathias. I live in Olympia, Wash.; former!) 
manager of the Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, and Hoquiam Chambers of 
Commerce, and also secretary of the Olympic Peninsula Development 
League. 

I am presenting this information on the fact that there is a very 
definite Olympic Peninsula community interest in the operation of 
timber on the Quinault Reservation, and also on the State and other 
timber in the Olympic Peninsula area 

The Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce about 20 years ago raised : 
fund for a study of the development of the Olympic Peninsula and that 
study included a recommendation for a common carrier railroad. 

During the early thirties when the timber operations were at low 
ebb, the Polson Logging Co. that had made a large purchase of Indian 
timber stated that if the price was reduced on the stumpage they would 
be able to operate, and a bill was passed in Congress that permitted 
the reduction of the stumpage price of the timber, and with the under 
standing that the Polson Co. operation which included the Ozette 
Railroad would become a common carrier 

(See also, pp. 1596, 1697, 1718, 1840, 2160, 2179.) 

The State planning council took an interest in that matter and had 
the committee work with the Quinault Indian Reservation, and an 
agreement was made with the council at that time. 

In the work that I have done on the Olympic Peninsula, I h: ave 
worked with many of the State departments and they are interested 
in the operation of a common carrier railroad on the Western Olym- 
pic Peninsula, and I would like to leave with the committee a report 
that I have here that is addressed to the State land board regarding 
the need and feasibility of the Western Olympic Peninsula Railroad. 

This was presented and prepared by Capt. E. F. Wade, and ad- 
dressed to the Assistant Land Commissioner of Washington. 

Representative Horrman. I would like to have Mr. Baker’s state- 
ment, please, too. 

Mr. Marnias. This map shows approximately 200,000 acres of land 
that is owned by the con of Washington in what is known as sus- 
tained-yield forest No. 1. This also includes the university lands, the 
school lands, the ie grant lands, and the feeling of that depart- 
ment also is that a common carrier railroad would be of advantage to 
the State and to the operation of the timber that the State owns. 

[ believe that covers the statement that I have made. You have 
received copies of it. 

[ would like to add that the Stanford Research Institute of Cali 
fornia in July 1942 published a report prepared for the California 


New spaper Publishers Assoc iation, and that was entitled ‘ ‘Newsprint 
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Situation in the Western Region of North America,” and the report 
lists the whole Grays Harbor area as a favorable location where natu- 
ral resources would permit the operation of a newsprint mill of 500 
tons per day capacity. 

That report is conservative when you consider that a few years 
before the regional forester for the North Pacific region made the 
statement in a letter that six or seven 200-ton pulp mills, if they were 
managed on sustained yield and intensive forest management, could 
be operated in the whole Grays Harbor area 

Representative Cuuporr. Your time has expired. 

We will put your statement and the supplemental statement that 
you made into the record. 

Do you have questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Cozurn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuvporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Laniean. On this common carrier aspect of the railroad, is it 
your belief that the railroad as now exists should be operated as a 
common carrier, or that it should be extended ? 

Mr. Marnuias. It would have to be extended because the State timber 
is north of the Queets River. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Not with this witness, but I would like 
to ask—— 

Representative Cuuporr. Let us get through with this witness. 

Representative Horrman. I would ‘like to have copies of what goes 
in the record or the opportunity to make my own copies. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I just wanted to finish with this witness. 

Representative Horrman. Iam through with him. 

Senator Neusercer. I am sorry Mr. Mathias came on so late. He 
is one of the best informed men in the Olympic Peninsula. I have 
known Mr. Mathias for many years and I value his opinion. 

The thing I would like to know is what do you think this committee 
might recommend that the Federal Government would do in connection 
with the railroad? That is what I was wondering, Mr. Mathias, dur- 
ing your testimony. 

Mr. Maruias. A railroad has been proposed in that area for a great 
many years. It would change the economy of that whole area if it 
were constructed. 

There have been private lines that run through partial areas. 

Senator Neusercer. The Federal Government 

Mr. Marutas. The Federal Government did put a road in there, 
the Spruce Production Road. 

Senator Neurercer. What I am trying to get is, do you have in 
mind that you think the Federal Government should extend the rail- 
road itself ? 

Mr. Marntas. It would be a benefit to the Government and probably 
the price they have received from their timber. There should be some 
benefit to the Government by doing that. 

Senator Neunercer. I am somewhat interested in that. 

Mr. Lanigan tells me that he has a copy of the law. I had not read 
this. 

Mr. Lanigan. I will just read the sentence involved. 
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It says— 

* * * and its railroad shall be— 
the company’s railroad— 
shall be, and become, a common-carrier railroad and be extended to the Hoh 
River and be a common-carrier railroad for its entire length. 

That was in the law which authorized the reduction of the price of 
timber to the Ozette Railroad Co. That particular clause apparently 
was later incorporated in the contract. 

Representative Horrman. Mr, Chairman, is that not the clause that 
the previous witness said did not go into the contract ? 

Mr. Marutas. Here is a photostat copy of the law. 

Representative Horrman. The clause did not go into the contract. 
The contract was never completed. Is that not right? 

Representative Cuuporr. No. 

Mr. Maruias. The final paragraph there gives a review that was 
made by the Assistant Secretary. 

Representative Cuuporr. He said it was in the contract, but nobody 
ever used it because it did not begin anywhere and did not end any 
where. 

They were considering abandoning all this because they were using 
trucks for logging. 

Representative Horrman. He said all that, but unless I am com- 
pletely mistaken, he said that clause was never incorporated in the 
contract. 

Mr. Cosurn. It is in the contract. 

Representative Ciruporr. It is in the contract. 

Representative Horrman. All right. 

Senator Nevsercer. Is this law part of your testimony ? 

Mr. Maruias. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. Should not this law pertaining to the operation 
of the railway, this law of 1934, be part of the record? 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Yes, we will put that and the attachment 
in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

CuaptTer 407.—An Act To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to modify the terms of 


existing contracts for the sale of timber on the Quinault Indian Reservation when it 
is in the interest of the Indians so to do 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
consent of the Indians involved, expressed through a regularly called general 
council, and of the purchasers, is hereby authorized to modify the terms of now- 
existing and uncompleted contracts of sale of Indian tribal timber on the Quinault 
Indian Reservation in the State of Washington: Provided, That any such modifi- 
cations shall be upon the express condition that said purchaser shall forthwith 
proceed to operate under all the terms of said contract as modified or suffer for- 
feiture of such contract and collection upon bond: And provided further, That any 
mod'fication of said contracts shall stipulate that in the event of sufficiently im- 
proved economic conditions the Secretary of the Interior with the consent of the 
said general council is authorized, after consultation with the purchasers and the 
Indians involved and after ninety days’ notice to them, to increase staumpace 
prices of timber reduced in any such modified contract: And provided furth 
That hereafter no contract of sale of Indian tribal timber on the Quinault Indian 
Reservation in Washington shall be entered into without the consent of the said 
general council. 


76321—56—pt. 2——-31 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior may modify existing contracts between 
individual Indian allottees or their heirs and purchasers of their timber, under 
the terms and requirements of section 1 of this Act, with the consent of the 
allottee or his heirs. 

Sec. 3. In all such modified contracts the purchasers of Indian timber on tribal 
lands or on restricted or trust allotments in all operations pertaining to the lJog- 
ging and manufacturing of said timber shall be required to give preference to the 
employment of Indian labor. 

Sec. 4. That any modification of the contract with the Ozette Railway Company 
shall stipulate that that company shall haul logs of other timber owners on its 
railroad line, as freight, for such other owners with its ordinary equipment and 
at reasonable charges when such logs are tendered to it at places on its railroad 
line designated by such company; and its railroad shall be, and become, a com- 
mon-carrier railroad and be extended to the Hoh River and be a common-carrier 
railroad for its entire length. 

Approved, June 6, 1934. 


“The purchase stipulates, as required by the act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 910), 
that it will haul logs and forest products of other owners on its railroad line, as 
freight, for such owners with its ordinary equipment, and at reasonable charges 
when such logs and forest products are tendered to it at places on its railroad line 
designated by such company; and its railroad will be and become a common 
carrier railroad and be extended to the Hoh River and be a common carrier 
railroad for its entire length. The purchaser further stipulates that it will pro- 
vide for the transportation of such logs and other forest products beyond the 
terminus of its line to tidewater on Grays Harbor.” 

Signed August 20, 1936, by Ozette Railway Co. and Superintendent. 

Approved by Under Secretary of the Interior Charles West on September 17, 
1936. 

(Above is a stipulation contained in the revised timber-cutting contract between 
Ozette Railway Co. and the Indian Bureau.) 


OLYMPIA, WASH., November 17, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Corurn, 
Chief Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Str: In a recent letter from Richard Neuberger, United States Senator 
from Oregon, the writer was advised that matters affecting the sale of Indian 
timber were being considered and that a hearing would be held for the purpose 
of obtaining information in regard to the matter of timber sales on the Olympic 
Peninsula, State of Washington. 

Several years ago the writer was on a short trip with Senator Neuberger 
when he was preparing an article on features of the Olympic Peninsula for 
various publications and had the opportunity of discussing the timber situation 
as regards private, State, Indian, and United States Forest Service timber in 
the Olympic Peninsula. We also discussed the action that had been taken by sev- 
eral organizations of the area to obtain the operation of a common-carrier rail- 
road. Such a railroad to connect with the operating railroads in Western Grays 
Harbor County and continue north through Jefferson and Callam Counties with 
a proposed connection with Port Angeles Western Railroad including the Spruce 
Production Road, built during World War I by the Federal Government. 

Having served as manager of the Hoquiam, Aberdeen, and Grays Harbor 
Chambers of Commerce, secretary of the Olympic Peninsula Development 
League, and Western Jefferson County Settlers Association and also as chair- 
man of the Grays Harbor County Planning Commission, the writer was in touch 
with the development plans for the Western Olympic Peninsula. 

In the late twenties the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce raised a fund for an 
economic study of Grays Harbor County and the Western Olympic Peninsula. 
A sum of approximately $10,000 was subscribed and a publication stating the 
economie resources and development possibilities was prepared, published, and 
given wide circulation. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad in the late twenties, used Hoquiam as head- 
quarters for their engineering crew that carried on a railroad location survey 
from Grays Harbor north through the Quinault, Queets, and Hoh River water- 
sheds. Previous surveys had been made for a railroad to serve the Western 
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Olympic Peninsula, by other railroad companies. A map was at one time in 
the possession of the Hoquiam Chamber of Commerce, that indicated the con 
struction of a railroad from Moclips north through Grays Harbor County, Jef- 
ferson County, and Clallam County to Port Angeles and car-ferry service to 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

During the early thirties the local lumber industry was a great sufferer from 
the financial depression and timber sales were at a very low ebb. The Polson 
Logging Co. of Hoquiam had bid on a unit in the Quinault Indian Reservation 
in the late twenties with a price for stumpage of $5 on fir, spruce, and cedar, and 
$3.50 on hemlock and white fir. Some other species might have been included, 
but the principal ones have been mentioned. 

Due to the effect of the depression on the lumber market, the company was 
not in a position to operate on this high-priced stumpage though the Indians 
owning claims in the timber-sale area were reported to be in destitute condition. 

This matter came to the attention of the Washington State Planning Council 
with the advice that if a reduction in stumpage was made, the company would 
proceed with timber-cutting operations with result in payment of money to the 
Indians. The State planning council was keenly interested and desirous in 
aiding the members of the Quinault Indian tribe and approved a proposal for 
permissive legislation. Such legislation was enacted by the Congress and House 
Resolution 8494 became law on June 6, 1934, as chapter 407, “An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to modify the terms of existing contracts for the 
sale of timber on the Quinault Indian Reservation when it is in the interest of 
the Indians so to do.” An additional stipulation was adopted and signed Aug- 
ust 20, 1986, by the Ozette Railway Co. and superintendent and approved by the 
Under Secretary of the Interior Charles West on September 17, 1936. 

The Olympic Peninsula Development League, a nonprofit corporation that was 
organized under Washington State law in 1926, adopted the following com- 
mittee recommendation May 25, 1935: 

“We, the Committee on Sustained Yield, Common Carrier Railroad and Co- 
ordination between State, Government, and private timber interests on the west 
side of the Olympic Peninsula beg to submit the following: 

“Your committee, from figures at its command, affirm our adherence to the 
sustained-yield program, for the reason that the timber south from Forks to 
Grays Harbor contains a small percentage of fir saw timber; that more than 
one-half is suitable only for pulpwood. That a major portion of the other timber 
would not be suitable for saw timber. 

“That in order to support the sustained yield it will be necessary to develop 
collateral industry necessary to the handling of this timber, and this can 
only be had by the building of a common-carrier railroad from Grays Harbor to 
a connection with existing common-carrier lines in the north. * * * 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“M. J. ScHMIDT. 
“GrorRGE H. Nortuvur. 
“PHIL S. LOcKE.” 


The writer has been advised by State Department officials that State timber 
in the area that would be served by a common carrier railroad running north from 
Grays Harbor and extending through the Quinault, Raft River, Queets, Clear- 
water, and Hoh and other watersheds would be of a great benefit to the State 
as well as the United States Forest and Indian Services in obtaining better and 
increased stumpage prices over those ordinarily obtained from long-haul truck 
logging operations. The sustained-yield operation of timber as required in sales 
conducted by Federal and State departments requires a better utilization of forest 
resources, which is aided by rail transportation. 

Washington State laws require strict observance of proper logging and timber 
use practices with necessary recognition for replantings, restocking, and fire 
prevention in all forest lands in the State of Washington. 

The Stanford Research Institute of California in July 1952 published a report 
prepared for the California Newspaper Publishers Association entitled ‘“News- 
print Situation in the Western Region of North America.” The report lists the 
Hoh River-Gray Harbor area as a favorable location, where natural resources 
would permit the operation of a newsprint mill of 500 tons per day. 

This report appears to be very conservative as I received a letter from Mr. 
Lyle Watts, regional forester of the North Pacific Region, May 8, 1939, froin 
which I quote “The remaining forests tributary to Grays Harbor would sustain 
from 6 to 7 200-ton pulp mills if they were managed on sustained yield and 
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extensive forest management, under intensive forest management the Grays 
Harbor region should eventually be able to sustain at lease 10 200-ton pulp mills.” 
I will be pleased to furnish further information. 
Very truly yours, 
F. W. MaruHias. 


ee eto 


REPORT TO THE STATE LAND Boarp REGARDING THE NEED AND FEASIBILITY OF a 
WESTERN OLYMPIC PENINSULA RAILROAD 


By Capt. E. F. Wade, in the form of a letter to Mr. Frank O. Sether, assistant 
land commissioner, State of Washington, Olympia, Wash., April 2, 1956 


APRIL 2, 1946. 
Mr. Frank O. SETHER, 
Assistant State Land Commissioner, State of Washington, 
Olympia, Wash. 
Dear FRANK: At your recent request, I am submitting to you herewith a report 
on the need and feasibility of a western Olympia Peninsula railroad, as I have 
conceived the subject during a long period of experience in the area concerned. 


RESUME 


As you know, there is now no railroad traversing the western half of the 
Olympia Peninsula the full length of that body of land and timber. 

The Milwaukee Road operates a line running from Port Townsend on the 
eastern side of the peninsula to Port Angeles on the northern end of it. Actu- 
ally, this line runs to the town of Joyce, which is about 12 miles west of Port 
Angeles. From Joyce, the Port Angeles & Western Railroad runs to Forks. 
(This is a United States Spruce Corp. line under lease to the P. A. & W. RR. Co.) 
Fi om Grays Harbors northward, there are two railroad lines, the Northern Pacific 
having its terminus at Moclips, on the coast, and the Polson Logging Co.’s line, 
which now terminates at a point some 10 miles northwest of Lake Quinault. 


STATE TIMBER 


I estimate that the State now has at least 6 billion feet of timber in the area 
which would be tapped by a railroad link connecting the present north-south 
lines. It should be plain to anyone studying the map that the harvesting of this 
timber, on a sustained-yield basis, cannot be economically accomplished until 
cheap transportation, namely a railroad, is built through the region between 
Forks and Moclips or Lake Quinault. Until such a line is built, it seems to me 
that the State’s timber in this section is virtually without economic value— 
or at best is salable only as the very cheapest stumpage. Most of this timber 
is of the pulp species, or “plastic” timber. It cannot be transported more than 
10 or 15 miles by truck before the operator will hit the point of diminishing return 
on his investment. In fact, one might say that much of this timber has a 
“minus” value. 

By that I mean that by the time an operator might truck-haul this timber some 
25 to 30 miles to an existing railhead, and then freight it another 50 miles or 
so to tidewater, the actual value of the logs to him probably will have shrunk to 
a point where he is suffering an operating loss. This is particularly true, of 
course, With respect to the pulp grades of timber owned by the State in this 
area. 

I estimate that a common carrier railroad to tap this timber would increase 
its stumpage value by at least $2 per thousand board-feet. Whereas hardly 
anyone can bid on this timber now except an operator who can afford to lose 
on his logs for the sake of keeping his mill or mills going, the rail link would 
make the timber economically accessible to virtually all operators on the penin- 
sula. This, of course, would lead to genuinely competitive bidding for the 
stunds, with consequent benefit to the State’s treasury. 

I estimate that the State would receive $10 million to $15 million more out of 
sustained-yield sales of this timber than it would receive, during the first cutting 
evele, in the absence of a connecting railroad on the west side of the peninsula. 
It should be noted that this same inerease in value ratio also would apply to 
national forest, Indian, and privately owned timber in the area to be tapped by 
the rail line. 
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AMOUNT OF TIMBER INVOLVED 


I estimate that the total timber footage to be tapped by the proposed railroad 
is about 14 billion feet. Of this amount, some 5 to 6 billion is State owned; about 
that much more is national forest or Indian timber, and the balance is privately 
held. Within the Olympic National Park and naturally tributary to such a 
rail line is approximately another 9 million feet of good timber. If this should 
be eventually returned to Forest Service jurisdiction for sustained-yield harvest- 
ing, the total footage which the proposed railroad might tap would amount to 
approximately 22 billion feet. 


RAILROAD ROUTE 


Any connecting rail link between the north and south sections of the Olympic 
peninsula, on the west side, would have to cross at least four good-sized rivers. 
These are the Calawah, Hoh, Bogachiel, and Clearwater. They are all “flash” 
streams, subject to sudden variations in level two or more times a year, depend- 
ing on weather conditions. Comparatively costly bridges would have to be built 
to carry the railroad steel safely over these streams. All of them, however, have 
suitable crossing places. The main problem would be to locate the best crossings 
on each river, and to so connect them up that a minimum amount of track can 
be laid between one and the other. The Calawah has plenty of good crossings ; 
so has the Bogachiel. The Hoh probably would have to be crossed at the old 
swinging bridge, about 11% miles west of the Heuhisdonk piace. It then prob- 
ably should be routed south via Snahapish Pass. 

From the pass, it could run south to connect up with either of the lines to 
Grays Harbor. Crossing of the Clearwater would present no particular engi- 
neering problem. 

POWER SITES 


It is worthy of note that the proposed railroad would run close to a number 
of excellent hydroelectric power-dam sites on the various rivers. In fact, the 
railroad would doubtless make much more feasible the development of these sites, 
hecause it would provide cheap transportation of construction materials, etc. 
For eaxmple, there is one fine power-dam site about a mile and a half east of 
the present highway bridge across the Hoh River which could be developed. 

This might, in turn, make feasible the development of large industrial installa- 
tions at various places in the area now untapped by a rail line. Plants to utilize 
the “plastic” timber of the area, such as a large rayon mill or plants producing 
wood-based plastic material of various kinds, would no doubt become economically 
possible if the railroad were built. 

It should be reemphasized that the State timber in question, as well as the 
Federal and private timber, is in the main of the pulp or “plastic” type, and that 
it is in a so-called fogbelt where timber grows faster than anywhere else in the 
whole forestry region of Canada and the United States. 


COST OF RAILROAD 


It is not possible to estimate costs of the proposed railroad connection until it 
is established exactly where the line would be built and how long it would be. 

It is only about 24 miles, straight line, between the present terminus of the 
Polson line and Forks, where the Port Angeles and Western line now terminates. 
Allowing 10 to 12 additional miles for curves, etc., the link between these 2 points 
would probably aggregate 35 to 36 miles. From the Moclips terminus of the 
Northern Pacific to Forks would take some 55 to 60 miles of new rail. 

I have already referred to the probable increase in value of the State’s timber 
to be occasioned by construction of the proposed railroad. While I cannot esti- 
mate the actual cost of building the line, I am absolutely certain that the increase 
in value of State timber alone, not to mention Federal and private timber in the 
area, would more than offset the cost of building the railroad. Also we must 
consider increases in the future value of the State’s timber if this line should be 
built. Over the years it is probable that these increases would amount to double 
the increase in value of the State stand during the first cutting cycle. In addition, 
the line would be a great boon to potential dairy and livestock development in 
the area. It is not hard to envision the railroad as a prime factor in creating 
there another Tillamook, Oreg., type of dairy economy. 
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TIMBER FLOW 


There is a question as to which direction most of the timber involved would 
naturally flow if the railroad were constructed. 

It is my opinion that the majority of it would eventually migrate southward to 
Grays Harbor. I believe that this view is concurred in by qualified observers of 
the northern end of the peninsula also. The main reason why this timber would 
flow south rather than north is the high cost of transporting logs across Puget 
Sound from the north end of the peninsula, plus the greater utilization facilities 
existing or probably to be built on Grays Harbor. Even should the utilization 
facilities at the north end of the peninsula be much increased, I believe there still 
would be a marked tendency for most of the timber in question to flow southward 
to Grays Harbor. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are various outstanding benefits to the Federal and State Governments, 
and to the peninsula itself, which would naturally result from construction of 
the proposed line. 

Included are the placing of both State and Federal timber on a more competitive 
sales basis, with a consequent marked increase in value. Also the railroad would, 
no doubt, mean that many millions of feet of timber now not economically sal- 
vageable could be brought to the mills of the peninsula. Another benefit would be 
the saving of enormous maintenance costs on State highways and other roads in 
the region which now are being seriously damaged by log-truck traffic. The new 
line also would reduce fire hazards in the area; facilitate reforestation and the 
creation of sustained yield, long-range harvesting of the timber; make available 
large stands of alder, maple, and other species which cannot presently be profit- 
ably brought out; produce a huge total of lumber and plywood now so drastically 
needed in the housing shortage. 

In want to emphasize that, given a railroad to make harvesting feasible and 
a good sustained-yield program, the timber in the area in question would nat- 
urally reproduce itself and thereby keep a flow of logs coming out of the stands 
for all time. Again it should be remembered that this is, first, a “plastic” type 
timber in the main; and secondly, that it grows in this area at a very rapid rate, 
probably the fastest reproduction rate in the Nation. 

Without a common-carrier railroad in this area the State stands to lose untold 
millions of dollars in timber value. With the railroad not only the State but the 
Federal Government, private timber owners, and the whole peninsula in general 
would stand to gain enormously. 

Very truly yours, 
Capt. E. F. WabrE, Cruiser. 


Senator Nevusercer. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Mathias. 

Do you want to raise a question on this, or do you want to wait 
until we finish with Mr. Duree? 

Mr. James Duree, of Raymond, Wash. 

He is not here. 

Does he have a statement ? 

Mr. Wotr. No. He called and said he wanted to appear and we 
heard nothing further. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any comments on Mr. Baker’s 
testimony, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. This page here. I do not think 
that should be put in the record without an opportunity for these 
people to appear. 

Under our rules they are entitled to appear and give their side of 
the case. 

There are several charges here, for instance, this is typical. It 
says, “Wants to put in price,” and where they belong and so on. 

Representative Cuuporr. This is not the first time we have had 
that. 
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Representative Horrman. I know, but I do not think that is a proper 
thing to put in the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. I read the longhand and it does make 
some accusations and I do not think there are any facts to follow it 
up in that longhand accusation, to substantiate the accusations. 

If it was documented it might be different. 

I think Mr. Baker should have been here if he wanted to make 
charges like he made. 

Representative Horrman. I do not think these statements should be 
put in here such as “the area director and the forestry staff ought to be 
put in jail.” 

Representative Cuuporr. You are concerned, Mr. Forrest, about the 
accusations made against your company. I feel that you ought to 
have an opportunity to answer them and, if you want to file a sup 
plemental letter or brief or something to answer those statements, 
we will be very glad to let you have a copy of it and then you can 
answer them in the record. 

I just do not feel that we ought to shut off anybody, Indian or 
otherwise, who wants to exercise his right of free speech before a 
congressional committee. 

Mr. Marion. Mr. Chairman, we neither know the charges nor have 
any of you gentlemen had the opportunity to question Mr. Baker to 
show whether his charges are worthy of consideration. We do not 
want to magnify something if it is baseless. 

Representative Cuuporr. There is nothing in the rules that requires 
any member of the committee to cross-examine anybody. 

In the Congress as long as I have been there we have accepted 
thousands of statements every day from people who never appeared 
and just mailed them in and told what they thought. 

I am perfectly willing for you to have an opportunity to read that 
statement and file an answer and we will make it a part of the record. 

[ just do not want to say that we are not going to put this man’s 
statement in the record. I do not think we ought to shut him off. 
We do not have to believe his charges. The committee does not have 
to give any credence to it, but we want to give him the right to do it. 

Mr. Marion. I believe we would be quite willing to accept the state- 
ment that you personally have read it, that the statements appear to 
be completely unsuppor ted by the exhibits attached. 

Representative Cuuporr. I did not say that. He has not appeared 
personally to substantiate any of these charges, but I want to say this 
to you: In my opinion, there would have been no publicity whatsoever 
in these statements. They would have gone in the record, and that 
would be the end of it. Any publicity going to be given is the result 
of this discussion, because newspapers are represented here. 

Mr. Marton. That is the unhappy part of people sitting here and 
hearing people making inferences. You do not know what it is about. 
You have no proper way. 

Representative Cuvuporr. As counsel for the company you can see 
fit to sit down and read this, make your notes from it, and then file 
an answer if you care to, but I just do not want to say to this man, 
“You have no right to complain to this congressional committee.” We 
are here to hear « everybody, Indians, companies, lawyers, operators-of 
wineries, and anybody w ho wants to talk tous. 
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Representative Horrman. I want to put on the record my objection 
to the admission of statements there. There are five pages of serious 
charges unsubstantiated, and I object to their being made a part of the 
record where they become available to the public. 

I think it is absolutely wrong to permit any witness to come before 
this committee and make charges or to file a statement with this com- 
mittee, and make charges which are unsubstantiated which indicate or 
charge directly that officials are guilty of criminal acts. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman 

Representative Horrman. We are letting many use us as a vehicle 
to attack other people, to destroy the reputation of men who never 
have a chance to answer. 

That is all I care tosay. I do not care whether he is here or not. I 
object to that kind of procedure. I do not think it is within the rules 
of the House. I do not know anything about the rules of the Senate. 
Under that statement I could charge every individual in either House 
with disreputable criminal conduct and put it in the record and get it 
printed at Government expense. I say it is an outrage. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I want to say this to you: I 
do not know Mr. Baker. I never saw him, and I would not know him if 
I fell over him, but I have been advised he was here and had an oppor- 
tunity to testify, and had the opportunity to answer questions of the 
committee, and he saw fit to leave without giving us the benefit of cross- 
examining, and there are some very strong charges in that letter which 
are not substantiated by any additional testimony except a couple of 
exhibits, which show that the complaints were made to other agencies 
about these charges. 

Representative Horrman. And sent back to him. 

Representative Cuuporr. In view of the fact that Mr. Baker did not 
give us an opportunity to hear him, I agree we will not allow it in the 
record. I want to be fair to everybody. 

Senator Neuspercer. I think the chairman has made the correct 
ruling, and I think the record should show that Mr. Baker did have 
an opportunity to be heard and was not here when he was called. 

I would like to say this for the record: that the Quinault Tribal 
Council to my knowledge did not appear today and that they were sent 
an invitation by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senator Murray of Montana, and that they did not 
accept his invitation to appear. 

I very much regret the fact, because of the great stake which they 
and the people whom they represent have in this matter, that the 
Quinault Tribal Council did not accept Senator Murray’s invitation 
and appear at this hearing because they had every opportunity to do 
so and would have been accorded time as you Saat would indicate. 

I just want that to be on the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to state for the record that this 
concludes the hearings in Aberdeen. 

We appreciate the interest taken by the chamber of commerce and 
the other associations, the logging companes, the timber companies, 
and the Indians themselves who came and told us exactly what their 
problems were; and I can assure you that the committee will exert 
every possible effort to study carefully all the statements. 
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I know we had to stop some of you in the middle of your state- 
ments. We feel sorry we had to do this, but there are just so many 
hours in the day and we can only be in one place at one time. 

I assure you that what you told us will probably go a long ways 
toward helping us make recommendations which I hope will help the 
timber problems of the Pacific Northwest. 

The hearing is now adjourned. 

(The following was later furnished for the record :) 


To: Senate Hearing Committtee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
From: J. R. Hillaire, Suquamish, Wash. 
(Attention : Mr, Coburn.) 

I, J. R. Hillaire was present at the committee hearing in Aberdeen, Wash., on 
November 28, 1955. I was prepared to make a statement on behalf of my 
wife who is an allottee on the Quinault Reservation, State of Washington. I am 
an American Indian, a member of the Lummi Tribe, Whatcom County, State of 
Washington. I am 60 years of age and deeply interested in Indian affairs. My 
wife and her children have four allotments besides other inherited interests on 
the Quinault Reservation. 

I heard the statements of the witnesses and the questions and remarks of the 
committee. One question which was asked a number of times was “Since the 
Indians object to large unit sales, what could be done to allow smaller unit 
sales?’ My answer to this question is that a group of allottees should be al- 
lowed to form a unit sale which would provide a right-of-way to each other and 
through their combined holdings should be large enough, and the timber plenti- 
ful enough both in quality and volume, to command the interest of a logging and 
milling operations. The proposition that I have to propose to the committee on 
so disposed can form a corporation or an association, and through their coopera- 
tive powers organize their own operation, paying each allottee for the timber and 
employ as many Indians as are willing to and capable of working in logging and 
milling operations. The proposition that I have to propose to the committee on 
behalf of my wife, is a unit consisting of 15 allotments, a total of 1,200 acres 
containing approximately 25 million board-feet of timber. My wife’s interest 
is in the N%ZSW%\ sec. 25, T.23 N., R. 138 W., Willamette meridian. This 80- 
acre tract is 3 miles east and inland from the Pacific Coast. 

I have talked with the other allottees and they are willing to organize, if 
provisions are made to allow this type of a timber sale. There is a firm willing 
to pay nearly twice as much stumpage as existing sales contracts presently 
provide for on the Quinault Reservation. This firm would set up a $60,000 
mill for processing low grade and salvage logs in the area. They will expect 
repayment at $3 per thousand of the production of the mill. High-grade logs will 
be trucked to market, while low-grade logs will be hauled to the mill. Not less 
than $55 per thousand will be paid for the products of the mill. 

It is obvious that there is insufficient timber, in the initial unit above referred 
to, to pay the $60,000 cost of erection of the mill, but we can contemplate expan- 
sion to the south and 8 miles to the north border of the Taholah sale unit under 
contract to the Aloha Timber Co, The north area of the Quinault Reservation 
is not under contract and is capable of 4 or 5 units of the above suggested kind, 
and if so provided it would provide income from employment of Indian mill 
workers as well as financial return from stumpage. 

As a result better housing will be encouraged for those who choose to live on 
the reservation, and this added with their fishing incomes would greatly improve 
living conditions for the Indians in the Quinault area. Further, if the village 
could increase its standards it would attract a portion of the tourist trade which 
comes through this area annually. 

Collective thinking by the Indians in a timber enterprise can lead itself to 
better village conditions and more prosperous business projects from which the 
Indian man and woman could benefit. 

Another question asked by the committee was, “If an Indian has 80 acres of 
timber, and his allotment is located behind other allotments, how can he get his 
timber to market?” The answer to this question can be found in the plan 
previously mentioned and proposed in the answer to the previous question, 
because when the allottee is alone he is helpless unless his allotment is by an 
existing highway which gives him accessibility, but collectively working with 
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about 30 other allottees they can provide right-of-way to each other, thereby 
affording accessibility to all concerned. Further, their pooled resources will be 
more attractive to capital for investment purposes which must come from out- 
side the Indian reservation. 

The committee asked the following question: “Are fire hazards greater on 
smaller operations than on larger operations?’ The answer to this question is 
that fire hazards are present in any logging operation, large or small. The 
point of difference however is in the means of combating fire and the plans for 
prevention of the same. It is self-evident that in numbers there is strength 
and power. With a good public-relations program, small operators could meet a 
strong force to combat fires by unified action. In collective planning there would 
be effective measures of fire prevention. 

Another question asked by the committee was: “Can sustained yield methods 
of forest cutting be carried out under small logging operations?” It is a well- 
known fact among foresters that the Quinault timber is overripe. It should be 
cut and reseeded immediately, but there is no reason why small operators could 
not observe an orderly method of cutting operation. Mutual understanding born 
of collective thinking would be a simple answer to this question. 

The following question was likewise asked by the committee: “Why do 
Indians sell timber for less than others do?’ Indians by choice do not sell 
timber directly to the buyer on the Quinault Indian Reservation. They give 
a power of attorney to the Indian Bureau to sell the timber; under our present 
plan if we are allowed to operate and unite, we will be offered nearly double the 
amount per thousand for stumpage as that which is now being paid to the 
Indians under existing contracts, and which have been approved by the Indian 
Bureau. 

Another question asked by the committee was: “What could the Indian 

3ureau do to improve timber sales so that Indian allottees would get a fair 
return from their timber?’ The answer to this question is that the Indian 
Bureau can improve the sale of Indian timber by recommending a change of 
policy, making provisions so that a group of Indian allottees can form an or- 
ganization or corporation, or a cooperative, and bargain collectively through 
their chosen leaders for the sale of their timber at the highest price available. 
The Indian Bureau should serve as counsel in cases of breach of contract, as I 
believe that is the duty of a guardian when he acts for his ward. Further 
the ward’s ability, both in the financial world and in the employment sphere 
should be tested before the burden of taxation is imposed upon him. I wish to 
call to the attention of all members of the committee investigating timber 
matters in the Pacific Northwest, that the plan I am proposing is still in the 
planning stage. It cannot be completed until provisions are made to change the 
policy of the Indian bill and the Department of the Interior in forest matters. 
To change that policy only, however, to allow such a program as is suggested 
herein to be made possible. I am sure your committee has heard evidence con- 
vincing enough to bring home to you that the Indians on the Quinault Reserva- 
tion are not getting a square deal in that they are not realizing adequate return 
for the sale of their timber in this area. The capacity of the Indian for as- 
similation is no longer a surmise or a dream, but actually if given a chance could 
be a reality. 

Through wars, through industry, politics, and business, the exodus of the 
American Indian from the reservation has continued, until today only a minority 
remain and live on the reservation. But no matter what their attainment has 
been, these first Americans have always honored their heritage. Charles Curtis, 
Vice President of the United States, had land in trust. From time immemorial 
the Indian held the land as his mother. Out of the ground he gathered his 
food, from the trees he made his homes, his canoes, his utensils, and his articles 
of religion. He was conservative in his forest, in his wildlife, and in his soil. 
Once separated from his land the American Indian will lose his identity. True, 
people of all other nationalities are assimilated into our great country, but the 
entity of their race remains in their homeland. Not so for the American Indian, 
This is his own, his native land. Help him to learn to manage it, to manage 
his forest, and to manage his way of life. Surely there are other values the 
Indians may receive from their land besides the sale of timber. 

Through the plan suggested herein there are possibilities of financial return, 
from investment, from management, from employment, from development of 
the land for possible oil and other mineral deposits. The tendencies of the 
Indian Bureau to sell any land can be damaging to the Indian, and he should 
be encouraged to retain his land and learn to make it productive by proper 
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management and control. Cooperative enterprise is a well-known factor of 
American progress and the Indians wish that opportunity to be a part of this. 
We believe that the Indian can be a successful, cooperative unit, and as such 
make their rightful contribution to our country. I believe that by yielding the 
reins gradually, even slacking a little on the reins to the Indians, in the manage- 
ment of their affairs, the Indian Bureau will have discharged its duty as a 
guardian and it will be able to withdraw from its service honorably. In view 
of the regular curtailment of funds in the annual appropriation and the pro- 
fessed shortage of personnel in the Indian Bureau, we plead for immediate action 
to the change of the forest policies of the Indian Bureau, so that groups of In- 
dians can unite and form a corporation or cooperative, and manage small timber 
contracts for themselves. 

Respectfully submitted. 


J. R. HIvaie. 
(Whereupon, at 6:12 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, November 29, 1955, at Seattle, Wash.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1955 


Untirep States SENATE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OversiGutT FUNCTION OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works AND RESOURCES OF THE 
House CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Seattle, Wash. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m. in the 
United States courthouse, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chair man of the House 
subcommittee) presidin 

Present: Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon (acting chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee). 

Present: Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania; and Clare 
E. Hoffman, Michigan. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, chief counsel (Senate subcom- 
mittee). 

Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee). 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

Before we start our hearing this morning I just want to make a very 
brief comment and I want to direct these comments more or less to the 
gentlemen of the press. 

On the radio last night and in in the Seattle papers there appeared 
both UP and AP releases which reported generally as follows: That 
the committee refused to allow Congressman Mack to sit with it in 
Aberdeen, Wash. That story is not ‘true. The committee did allow 
Congressman Mack to sit. with it. The reporting was unfair to me 
and unfair to the entire joint committee. 

tepresentative Horrman. Leave me out of that one. There are 
just two House Members. That makes it 50-50. 

Representative CHuporr. Except Mr. Hoffman. 

Congressman Mack was accorded the same privileges as every other 
Congressman in whose district this committee sat, “both Republican 
and Democrat, in accordance with the rules of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the House of Representatives and in accord- 
ance with instructions given to me by the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the Honorable William Dawson of Illinois. 

Each Congressman who asked to was permitted to sit in with the 
committee. He was not permitted to ask any questions, because that 
is contrary to the rules of procedure of the Committee on Government 
Operations of the House of Representatives. Of course, Congressman 
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Mack did not like that, and there are a lot of things I do not like in 
the laws of my city of Philadelphia, my State of Pennsylvania, and 
the United States of Am erica, but being a good American I am bound 
by the will of the majority and I obey ‘those rules and laws. 

For the record and the record speaks well—when this committee 
sat in Redding, Calif., the Honorable Clair Engle, Congressman from 
California, Democrat, chairman of the full House Interior Committee, 
asked to sit with the committee and was accorded that privilege. He 
was not permitted to ask any questions. When we reached Oregon, 
Congressman Ellsworth, Republican, of Oregon, asked to sit with 
the committee, and he was accorded that privilege, but was not per- 
mitted to ask any questions. 

When we reached the city of Portland, Mrs. Green, Democrat, of 
Oregon, sat with the committee, together with Congressman Ells- 
worth, Republican, of Oregon. Neither Congresswoman Green nor 
Congressman Ellsworth were permitted to ask | questions. They were 
permitted to make any statement they wished. 

When we reached the city of Portland, Senator Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon, was invited to sit with the committee. He did not wish 
to do so. He was accorded the privilege of making a statement. 

When we reached Aberdeen, Wash., Congressman Mack asked to 
sit with the committee and asked to ask questions. We advised him 
that he was free to sit with the committee, but he could not ask ques- 
tions, and he was being treated exactly as every other Congressman 
was treated, both Republic an and Democrat, on our entire trip; and 
he sat with the committee in Aberdeen yesterd: ay. 

To corroborate the fact that he sat with the committee, if the 
gentlemen of the press will get the front page of yesterday’s Aberdeen 
World they will find a picture of Congressman Mack, Congressman 
Hoffman, Senator Neuberger, Senator Scott, myself, and the staff 
sitting together. 

I realize that Congressman Mack would have liked to ask some 
questions, but under the rules of the committee he is not privileged 
to do so, and as chairman of the subcommittee I must enforce the 
rules. 

Senator Nevsercer. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should also 
indicate that Congressman Mack was with us part of the time in 
Portland and saw that neither Mrs. Green nor Mr. Ellsworth, nor 
Senator Morse, were permitted to ask questions, and that they did 
not protest. He saw that was the procedure being followed. Yet 
when we got to Aberdeen he made a great protest about it and re- 
quested the privilege which had not been accorded these other Members 
of both Houses of Congress, and I was very much surprised that 
Congressman Mack did this when he had already seen that others 
who were not members of either committee had not been accorded 
that privilege. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the record should further show, 
Senator Neuberger, that Senator Dworshak, Republican, of Idaho, 
being a member of the full Sen: ate Interior Committee, sat with us 
in Portland and was granted the privilege of asking questions because 
he was a member of the full Interior Committee of the Senate. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I add, it is re- 
grettable that we cannot have at least one hearing without the motives 
of some Republican being impugned. Undoubtedly, Congressman 
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Mack was relying upon the fact that a committee of which he was a 
member heard for an hour or more a Member of Congress, a woman 
and that was not the reason the privilege was granted her I assume 
question witnesses. ‘Then, too, when another subcommittee of the 
committee on Government Operations, the Fountain committee, was 
holding hearings some time ago in Washington Mr. Fountain grac- 
iously ‘permitted Mr. Murray, a Member of Congress I think from 
Illinois who was interested but who was not a member of either the 
subcommittee or the full committee, to ask questions. 

It is my contention there is no hard or fast rule and that the way 
a Congressman in whose district a hearing is held is to be treated de- 
pends “entirely upon the members of the committee which is holding 
the hearings. If they desire to be arbitrary about it, that is their 
privilege under the rules. 

I have a distinct recollection of holding hearings in Chicago and 
Mr. Dawson sat with us, as did I think a couple of other Congressmen 
from Chicago, and they were not only permitted to sit, but they were 
permitted to ask questions. Mr. Dawson asked many questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the record should show that Mr. 
Dawson is chairman of the full committee on Government Operations 

Representative Cuuporr. I said when he sat in Chicago he was 

ranking minority member. 

Represe ntative Horrman. There is only one mistake about that. 
Mr. Dawson was not the chairman. It happened at that time that 
I was chairman of the full committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. I said when he sat in Chicago he was 
ranking minority member, an ex officio member of all your subcom- 
mittees. 

Representative Horrman. Who? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Dawson. 

Representative Horrman. The gentleman is mistaken. It does not 
make any difference. 

Representative Cuuporr. No, it does not. 

Is Mr. Bill Roal in the room? 

Representative Horrman. In view of what has been said I wish 
to include in the record an editorial from the morning paper which 
has to do with one aspect of the committee’s hearings. 

Representative Cuuporr. What morning paper ? 

Representative Horrman. This morning. I do not know which 
ne itis from. I did not read it, but I heard about it. I would like 
to have it go in the record. It follows editorials which were in the 
California papers, I think perhaps in the Denver paper, and the San 
Francisco paper when we were on another hearing. It is Tuesday 
morning, November 29. 

Representative Cuvuporr. May I see the editorial ? 

Representative Horrman. “Facts in the Stewart Case.” Yes, I am 
sure you will be glad to have it in because it gives one side of the issue 
and we have had the other. 

Representative Cuuporr. You want “Facts in the Stewart Cas 
Mr. Hoffman, I have read this editorial and I am going to make 
reply to the Oregonian. They certainly have a right | to criticize an 
body they want editorially. Although I do not ~alws ays agree with 
their editorial policy and ‘their criticism I cert: uinly think ‘that they 
have a right to do it and I am very glad to include it in the record. 
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I will also include my reply when it is ready. 
(See also, pp. 713, 1370, 1425, 1527, 1892.) 
(The material referred to follows :) 


{From the Oregonian, November 29, 1955] 
Facts IN THE STEWART CASE 


We have seen a good example of how subtly and effectively the political tech- 
nique of smear by association can be used during a 2-week visit to this State by 
a congressional subcommittee studying Federal timber marketing programs. 

Let us examine the interesting case of State Representative Loran L. Stewart, 
Republican and Lane County lumberman. Mr. Stewart is young, personable, 
and popular with his constituents, who have sent him to the legislature three 
times. He is considered a likely choice for speaker of the house in 1957, and, 
after that, who knows? Obviously, the removal of Mr. Stewart as a political 
threat is a result greatly to be desired by Oregon Democrats. 

On November 18 the congressional committee sat in Eugene. At 4 p. m. Repre- 
sentative Stewart was called as a witness. He was not yet aware that at 1 p. m. 
a lawsuit had been filed in circuit court naming him as a codefendant in a dispute 
over ownership of some unpatented mining claims east of Cottage Grove. But 
others in the hearing room were. A committee aide later toid newsmen a copy 
of the summons and complaint were in the room while Stewart was offering his 
views on timber inventories, allowable cuts, salvage sales, access roads, and 
other matters presumably of interest to the committee. 

When he had finished, Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon Democrat and 
committee member, remarked he had “heard it said * * * your company helped 
to develop certain mining patents so that timber * * * could be harvested.” 
This Stewart denied. 

On November 20 the Eugene Register-Guard carried on its front page a story 
beginning as follows: “A suit charging fraud in the sale of 25 mining claims 
** * ” and naming Representative Stewart as the principal defendant in an 
action involving “a timber mining agreement.” 

The following Wednesday, in Portland, Congressman Earl Chudoff, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat and subcommittee chairman, put a copy of this story into the 
hearing record along with the comment that the “so-called timber mining agree- 
ment” mentioned in the story was “at variance with * * * Mr. Stewart’s testi- 
mony.” He said he had telegraphed an invitation for the witness to reappear but 
had received no reply. 

At this point the idea would seem rather firmly implanted, particularly in 
Lane County, where Representative Stewart must run next year if he wants to 
return to the legislature, that he has been trying to acquire timber through the 
device of patented mining claims, that he testified falsely before the committee, 
and was trying to duck a further appearance because his duplicity had been 
exposed. 

We now know these things are untrue. Representative Stewart, hopping mad, 
appeared Friday before the committee and asked to be placed under oath while 
he explained the rather complex situation. He said he is not the owner of the 
claims, which have been producing gold, copper, lead, and zine since about 1875 
and are eminently patentable. Some years ago he helped to operate these mines 
under a lease arrangement, and when this was terminated, in 1951, he took 
options to buy a quarter interest in the mine and to purchase timber from the 
claims, should they ever be patented. 

Subsequently the owner sold the claims to another purchaser. The latter was 
annoyed to find these options clouding his clear title. His real grievance is with 
the owner. 

Mr. Stewart is only technically involved. He spoke the truth when he said he 
has not been trying to develop mining claims to get timber from them. The only 
way he will get any timber from these claims is to pay cash, just as any other 
buyer would. And probably his 4-year-old option is worthless, for Congress since 
has enacted a law to permit the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management 
to sell timber from mining claims before they are patented. But Mr. Stewart has 
been made to appear as a great villain. 
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How did this come about? The witness told the committee he had some the- 
ories about that. For one thing, he said, it seemed quite a coincidence that the 
attorneys in the case, Charles O. Porter and Keith Skelton, who are also leading 
Lane County Democratic politicians, should have timed the lawsuit precisely to 
permit him to be trapped into a seeming misstatement before the committee. “I 
had no knowledge of the lawsuit, I assure you,” said Senator Neuberger at this 
oint. 

Despite the several remarkable circumstances, Congressman Chudoff declared, 
after it was all over: “I don’t think we have done Mr. Stewart any harm.” 

No? One would have to be most naive politically to agree with this. And Mr. 
Chudoff and his associates are not naive. Representative Stewart, his reputa- 
tion blackened by a lawsuit, a newspaper account, and official statements which 
all dealt rather loosely with the facts, has managed to clear himself, on the 
record. But how many will read the record? Righting the pail does not replace 
all the spilt milk, Many a Lane County voter, it may be assumed, will go to the 
polls next year still carrying vague doubts in his mind about the character of 
Loran L, Stewart, and his foes will rejoice accordingly. Is this the way Ore- 
gonians want the political game played? 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Bill Roal in the room ? 

Is Mr. Allen Thompson or J. Ray Heath in the room? Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Heath, would you come forward and take the witness 
chair ? 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I have copies of the 
witness’ statements ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. I do not know whether this is one 
statement or a lot of them. 

Representative Horrman. It is a little difficult for me to follow the 
trend of the hearings without any notice of what we are trying to 
develop. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you gentlemen have a prepared state- 
ment you are going to offer ? 

Mr. Heatru. We have submitted a prepared statement; yes. 

Representative Horrman. Before we start, I have one other pre- 
liminary matter. I wonder if the Congressman who represents this 
district has been advised of our hearing and invited to appear? 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not know. Who is he? 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Westland, I think. 

Senator Nevpercer. Mr. Pelly. Am I not correct that Mr. Pelly 
represents this district rather than Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Heatu. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I do not know whether he was invited or 
not. I did not invite him, but the staff may have. If he comes in he 
is free to sit with the committee, but not ask questions. 

Senator Neusercer. Very happy to have him make a statement, too. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

T only have one copy. 

Representative Horrman. You keep it, then. Just tell me what it is 
about. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not know what itis. They have some 
kind of timber problem in Seattle. 

Would you gentlemen identify yourselves for the record and then 
whoever is going to speak, proceed. Then, of course, if the other 
gentleman wants to partake, you can talk to each other and either of 
you or both of you can answer questions if you care to. 


76321—56—pt. 2-32 
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STATEMENTS OF J. RAY HEATH, SUPERINTENDENT OF WATER, 
CITY OF SEATTLE WATER DEPARTMENT, SEATTLE, WASH., AND 
ALLEN THOMPSON, FORESTER FOR THE SEATTLE WATER DE- 
PARTMENT, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Hearn. I am Mr. Heath, superintendent of the Seattle Water 
Department. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am Allen Thompson, forester for the Seattle 
Water Department. 

Representative Cuuporr. I wonder if you gentlemen would try to 
speak up a little louder than your norm: al conversation: al tone. We 
have a lot of people in the audience here interested in what you have 
to say and we do not have a public-address system. We would like as 
many people to hear us as we can. 

Represe ntative Horrman. It is just barely possible if they were per- 
mitted to sit here this morning, we might hear more. 

Representative CHUDOFF. That might be a way. 

Mr. Hearn. Do you have anyone who can read the statement we 
have presented ? 

Representative Cuvuporr. The statement you presented, of course, 
you can read yourselves if you care to. It is not a very long state- 
ment. If you do not want to read it you can tell us about it ‘and we 
will put the statement in the record. 

However, I think Mr. Hoffman would like to hear the statement, 
andso would I. Is that right? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. How about letting our very effi- 
cient chief of staff, Mr. Perlman, read it ? 

Mr. Pertmay. I have an extremely bad cold. 

Representative Cuuporr. How about Mr. Coburn? Do you want 
to read it ? 

Mr. Copurn. If the chairman wants me to. 

Representative Cuvuporr. By agreement if Mr. Hoffman and Sen- 
ator Neuberger want you to read it, you can read it. 

Representative Horrman. And if the gentleman wishes, he may 
correct as you go: along, or add to it. 

Mr. Corcrn. This is dated November 18, 1955. It is entitled 
“Brief Statement Concerning Timber Management and Related Prob- 
lems on Seattle’s Cedar River W atershed Pr epared for the Joint Com- 
mittee on Federal Timber, Hearings in Seattle, November 28-29, 
1955 :” 

The first water from the Cedar River was delivered to Seattle in 1901, and 
since that time this source has supplied all the water for the city and in recent 
years many of the surrounding communities as well. The population presently 
being served by this municipally owned system is 650,000 persons which is 
over 25 percent of the population of the State of Washington. It is estimated 
that Cedar River has the capacity of serving a population of 1 million ultimately. 

Through local custom and usage as well as in the official acts of the city of 
Seattle, the term “Cedar River watershed” has come to denote all of the drain- 
age area of the Cedar River above the intake of the municipal supply at Lands- 
burg. This is roughly a rectangular shaped area. It extends eastward from 
the Landsburg intake for an airline distance of 25 miles to the crest of the 
Cascade Mountains in central Washington. With a maximum breadth of 8 
miles it has an area, in round numbers, of 143 square miles or 91,500 acres. 

Prior to the entrance of the city on the scene, ownership of the land in the 


Cedar River watershed was vested in many interests. About 30 percent was 
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publicly owned, principally national-forest land, but also including a small 
acreage of State school lands. The 70 percent privately owned was in many 
and varied ownerships. In 1898, the land immediately surrounding the water 
supply intake at Landsburg was acquired by the city. This action initiated a 
policy of land acquisition by the city within the Cedar River watershed for the 
purpose of protesting its water supply, which policy is still in force and has for 
its objective the eventual complete watershed ownership and control by the 
city of Seattle. 

The present city ownership comprises 65,846 acres or 73 percent of the water- 
shed area. These lands have been acquired by purchase, by condemnation 
through court action, by gift, and by exchange. Under terms of the Cedar 
River watershed logging agreement the remaining privately owned lands are 
being deeded to the city without cost as rapidly as the timber standing thereon 
is cut. A program of land exchange exists between the United States Forest 
Service and the city. The first exchange under this program was consummated 
in 1953. 

Some of the watershed lands were logged prior to acquisition by the city. 
With most of the timbered land the city pursued the policy of acquiring the 
land only, the timber] and the right to log it being retained by the former land- 
owners, with the city setting forth provisions govering the logging operations 
of the timber owner for the protection of the water supply. In the vicinity 
of Cedar Lake, however, the city did acquire some 8,000 acres of timber. As 
logging progressed sales of this city timber have been made. 

Timber harvesting in the Cedar River watershed has been continuously in 
operation during the 50 years that Seattle has been securing water from the 
Cedar River. During the period of greatest logging activity in the watershed, 
in the decade between 1910 and 1920, there were as many as six different com- 
panies cutting timber in different localities on the watershed at the same time, 
with a resulting cut of more than 100 million board-feet annually. 

Ownership of lands bearing commercial sawtimber, is as of January 1, 1955: 





City of Seattle. 
National forest _ - ia save 
DOE aA Nis sl cttbtd boidde denna tsi wedén 


Total 





The estimate total volume of commercial sawtimber is 1,760 million board- 
feet, January 1, 1955, owned in the following ratio, based on volume: 
Percent 


City of Seattle 
National forest 
Private 

The Cedar River watershed lies partially within the boundaries of the Sno- 
qualmie National Forest. National-forest ownership, representing 24 percent 
of the total productive forest area in the watershed is as follows on January 1, 
1954: 

Acres 

Sawtimber 269 
Young growth 607 
Deforested . setae be 218 
Noncommercial Eo 29 


Total . . , 463 


Sawtimber ownerships are completely in a checkerboard pattern. Ownership 
of the young second-growth forest that has originated following logging, how- 
ever, is almost entirely in 1 solid block of city ownership of over 42,000 acres. 

Since 1824 Seattle has had a definite policy of sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment for its lands in the watershed with a forestry staff permanently employed, 
as a part of the water-department force. 

Throughout the years there has been a dominant and guiding policy of the 
city which recognizes that water production is the primary use of the watershed. 
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It is this policy which has guided the city in watershed management. It has 
guided the city in the acquisition of properties and rights in the watershed, and 
in the control of the use of other watershed resources in compatibility with the 
primary use of the watershed. It is the application of this policy which devel- 
oped and brought into existence the Cedar River watershed logging agreement. 
The application of this policy in reducing logging from several companies oper- 
ating independently and intermittently on the watershed to one major sustained 
operation, definitely under long-term contract with the city, has greatly simplified 
the responsibilities of sanitation, fire protection, and watershed management 
to the city. 

For the past 10 years cutting of timber has met the objectives of the Cedar 
River watershed logging agreement. This agreement, between the city and 
the 3 private timber owners represented on the watershed, made in 1945, provides 
for the orderly cutting, over a 40-year period of their remaining stand of old- 
growth timber. 

At the time this contract was under consideration and for some time prior, 
there had existed within the city a divergence of opinion as to the advisability 
of continuing logging operations within the watershed because of the possible 
damage to the water supply. The city had a careful study made to determine 
what effect, if any, continued logging would have on the quality, quantity, and 
purity of the Cedar River water supply. 

The question was finally resolved in favor of logging, but only, as set forth 
in the resulting Cedar River watershed logging agreement “in the manner and 
to the extent hereinafter stated, so as to protect said watershed for the purpose 
of furnishing an uninterrupted maximum supply of uncontaminated water of the 
present standard of purity, taste, and temperature and so that the area once 
logged may be reforested and pass to the full ownership and control of the 
city.” 

There are many provisions to the Cedar River watershed logging agreement. 
Sanitary and fire regulations are provided for. The cut is limited to 35 million 
board-feet annually, which is the sustained yield of the watershed. Paid use 
of city-owned roads is provided for and likewise permission is granted for 
the construction of additional roads as needed over city-owned land. Title 
to the roads constructed passes to the city when “all of the timber, however 
owned, within a distance of 2 miles in all directions shall have been removed 
or abandoned.” All privately owned land is to be deeded to the city without cost 
following the cutting of the timber thereon. Also, the timber companies have 
deeded without cost to the city 21,362 acres of land outside of the Cedar River 
watershed for use by the city in exchanging for equal values of cut over national- 
forest lands within the watershed. 

The network of new roads constructed, and city roads improved under this 
agreement, now totals over 86 miles. 

Sales of city timber have been made from time to time to the timber operators 
who are signers of the agreement. Each sale is authorized by action of the 
city council and is made on appraisal methods in use by the United States 
Forest Service. 

During the 9 years 1946 through 1954 the areas of timber cut have been 
as follows: 


Acres Percent 





City of Seattle , 
Private ownership_................ : 
National forest 


The major portion of the national forest cutting listed above consisted of 
one sale made in 1943. In 1949 a sale of about 90 acres of national-forest timber 
was made to one of the signers of the Cedar River watershed logging agreement. 
At that time, on the question of road use, the city stated, through its superin- 
tendent of water, that the use of city-owned roads by more than one operator 
was provided for in the Cedar River watershed logging agreement, but that any 
operator, not one of the signers of the agreement, would have to comply with 
all provisions covered in the entire agreement. Since that time one sale of wind- 
fall salvage timber and several road right-of-way settlements have been made. 
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In 1951 the Forest Service planned a sale of national-forest timber in the Rex 
River area of the watershed. The cutting was to be integrated with cutting 
areas in the adjacent city owned and privately owned timber planned under 
the Cedar River watershed logging agreement, and which was to be in con- 
formity with the cutting practices and standards set forth for the national 
forest areas. Objections to this sale were made by several companies not oper- 
ating within the watershed, who wanted an opportunity to compete for this 
timber but felt that they were unable to do so because of the road use restric- 
tions imposed by the Cedar River watershed logging agreement. This sale was 
postponed prior to the opening of bids. Subsequently representatives of the 
objectors were given the opportunity to go over the sale area on the ground, 
with the idea of making recommendations. No suggestions for solving the 
situation have been put forth as yet by the objectors. 

Early in 1952 there was held a meeting of representatives of the city, the 
United States Forest Service, and timber operators signatory to the Cedar River 
watershed logging agreement, called for the purpose of reviewing the post- 
poned Rex River sale and of endeavoring to find a solution to the factors in- 
volved in the postponement thereof. The suggestion was made that the set- 
ting up of a cooperative sustained-yield unit with its accompanying cooperative 
sustained-yield agreement for the Cedar River watershed, as authorized by 
Public Law 273, passed March 2, 1944, would be a solution for this problem. 
This suggestion has met a receptive response from the city, the Forest Service, 
and the private owners. 

The preliminary planning and negotiations have now reached the stage where 
acceptable drafts of the cooperative agreement and management plan have 
been prepared. The plan is now ready for consideration by the city council and 
the making of a formal application by the city to the Forest Service for a 
cooperative sustain-yield unit on the Cedar River watershed, which if approved 
by the Forest Service, a public hearing will then be held. 


Signed by J. Ray Heath, Superintendent of Water; by Allen E. 
Thompson, Forester. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Thompson, attached to your state- 
ment, I notice, is a copy of ordinance No. 74105, an ordinance relating 
to the Cedar River watershed, and the Cedar River watershed log- 
ging agreement as authorized by ordinance 74105, and the Seattle 
Water Department fire regulations “in accordance with paragraph 1 
of the Cedar River logging agreement, ordinance No. 74105,” dated 
June 2, 1947. We have also a letter dated November 14, 1955, from 
Mr. Heath to Mr. Coburn. I presume that you also wish these to 
go in the record. 

Mr. Heatu. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, this is an agreement and 
regulations. These, together with the letter, will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

City or SEATTLE, 
WATER DEPARTMENT, 
Seattle, Wash., November 14, 1955. 
JoInT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, 


. Portland, Oreg. 
(Attention : Mr. William H. Coburn.) 


DEAR Mr. Cosurn: Answering your letter of November 10, 1955, the volume 
of timber estimated in the September 14, 1953, sale was 8,181,000 board-feet, and 
the actual scale of timber removed under this sale was 10,588,970 board-feet. 

The estimate of volume of timber offered in the December 29, 1954, sale, 
5,209,000 board-feet. To date there hag been cut and scaled 3,776,900 board- 
feet from this sale. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Ray HEATH, 
Superintendent of Water. 
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(RDINANCE No. 74105 


AN ORDINANCE Relating to the Cedar River Watershed and providing for an agreement 
with the private owners of timber therein concerning logging operations, access, and 
the use of city roads; the conveyance of logged off lands for trade ; and modifying certain 
existing agreements 


Be it ordained by the city of Seattle as follows: 

SecTion 1. That the mayor and city comptroller, in behalf of the city of 
Seattle, are hereby authorized and directed to execute and deliver to Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., Soundview Pulp Co., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and Cascade 
Timber Co. an agreement concerning access to and logging operations in the 
Cedar River watershed substantially in the form of exhibit A attached hereto 
and to secure the signatures of said companies thereto. One copy of said agree- 
ment so executed shall be filed in the office of the city comptroller and ex officio 
city clerk. 

Sec. 2. (30-day ending.) 

Approved June 20, 1945. 


ExHIBIt A 
CEDAR RIVER WATERSHED LOGGING AGREEMENT 


(As Authorized by Ordinance No. 74105) 


It is agreed between the City of Seattle, a municipal corporation, hereinafter 
referred to as the “City” and Northern Pacific Railway Company, Soundview 
Pulp Company, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, and Cascade Timber Company, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Operators” as follows: 

It is the basic purpose of this agreement that the present stand of timber on 
lands not previously logged in the Cedar River Area of the Watershed, as de- 
fined by Ordinance No. 73528 may be more accessible and utilized for logging by 
the owners of said timber, including the Federal Government, but only in the 
manner and to the extent hereinafter stated, so as to protect said watershed for 
the purpose of furnishing an uninterrupted maximum supply of uncontaminated 
water of the present standard of purity, taste and temperature, to the City and 
so that the area once logged may be reforested and pass to the full ownership 
and control of the City: Now, therefore 

1. All operations within the watershed shall be conducted subject to strict fire 
and sanitary regulations approved by the Superintendent of Water and the 
Commissioner cf Health of the City, respectively, and filed in the office of the 
City Comptrolier and the same shall be subject to changes likewise filed from 
time to time as conditions in the judgment of said City officers, or of the legis- 
lative authority of the city, require. 

2. The combined total annual cut of timber within the watershed shall be not 
more than 35 million feet per year based upon a 3-year average and shall be 
divided as agreed to from time to time between the Operators and approved by 
the City. 

City of Seattle timber may be traded or cut only where authorized by ordinance. 
If Government timber is cut more or less rapidly than at a 3-year average rate of 
14 million feet, then the cut of the remaining timber otherwise owned may be 
increased or shall be reduced so that the average overall cut of all holdings shall 
in no event exceed the 3-year average of 35 million feet per year provided that 
if the cut of Government timber exceeds said average rate of 14 million feet, 
thereby requiring the operators to withhold, delay, or diminish cutting, it 
is agreed that, in furtherance of the program of reforestation and sustained yield 
sought hereby to be accomplished, the period for cutting and removal of the 
timber of the aforesaid companies shall be extended by adjustment between the 
City and the Operators so that the average annual cut of 35 million feet (or such 
average as may be determined under the provisions of paragraph 12 of this 
contract) may be maintained until cutting and removal of the existing timber 
has been accomplished by the owners thereof subject, however, to the pro- 
visions of section 13 of this contract. 

3. The method of cut shall be in accord with the best forest practices as 
determined by the representatives of the City, the Federal Government, as their 
ownership may be affected, and the other Operators. In determining the method 
of cut to be used, consideration shall be given: 

1. To the protection of the area for watershed purposes. 
2. To the protection of seeding and regrowth of the timber stand. 
3. To the utilization and economic handling of the timber. 
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If the parties cannot agree as to the method of cut to be used from time to 
time, for the accomplishment of such purposes in the other stated, such question 
shall be referred to a board of arbitration consisting of one person selected by the 
Operators and one by the City, these to select a third person and the decision of 
the majority of such board shall be final and conclusive upon all parties to this 
contract. In the event that the third arbitrator cannot be agreed upon within 80 
days after the question has been referred, he shall be selected by Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States or other Federal officer then in charge of na- 
tional-forest lands. 

4. The Operators may construct, subject to the regulations of the City for the 
protection of its water supply, such roads as may be necessary for these logging 
operations over city-owned land in the watershed only where existing city-owned 
roads do not reach or approach an area to be cut. The City may at all times 
use without charge any roads now existing or to be built in the future within 
the watershed. 

The operators shall, for the period of this contract, have the use of, and agree 
to use any existing city-owned roads and have the right to widen, straighten, or 
strengthen such roads which, where used by any operator, shall be reconstructed 
and maintained by him at his cost. If two or more operators use the same 
road, whether privately or city owned, the first constructor or user shall maintain 
the same and subsequent users shall pay to the first user a fair share of the cost 
of construction, alteration, and maintenance, this share to be paid to be agreed 
upon between such parties and, if they cannot so agree, the question shall be 
referred to a Board of Abritration consisting of one person selected by the first 
constructor or user and one by the subsequent users; these to select a third 
person. The decision of the majority of the Board shall be final and conclusive. 
If the third arbitrator cannot be agreed upon within thirty days he shall 
be selected by the Presiding Judge of the Superior Court for King County. 

If any operator abandons cutting operations for a period of 5 years, unless 
authorized in writing by the Board of Public Works of the City, or in the case of 
bankruptcy of an operator who has constructed roads under this contract, full 
title to such roads shall automatically pass to the City without cost. 

The tile to each road constructed shall pass to the City without cost as soon 
as all of the timber, however owned, within a distance of 2 miles in all directions, 
shall have been removed or abandoned. 

Wherever city-owned roads are used in whole or in part, and it is intended 
that they shall be improved and used wherever possible under this contract for 
the transportation of forest products, there shall be paid to the City by the 
operators, 60 cents per thousand transported as determined by Puget Sound 
Logging Bureau scale, copies of all scales made to be mailed direct to the City’s 
Superintendent of Water by the Puget Sound Logging Bureau, for all commercial 
logs. Forest products transported, other than commercial logs, to be measured 
on cars on a cordage basis and paid for at 20 cents per cord measured 128 cubie 
feet to a cord: Provided, That such payments shall not be required if all of the 
transportation is over existing roads in the Watershed and extensions thereof, 
constructed solely at the Operators’ expense and the timber and forest products 
transported are now owned or being acquired under existing contracts by such 
operator and are in the Watershed as herein defined. 

Where, in the judgment of the Superintendent of Water, culverts, ditches, or 
drainage, are necessary for the protection of the city water supply in areas on or 
adjacent to roads, such facilities shall be constructed by the responsible operator 
at his cost. 

All snags having a height of 15 feet or more shall be felled when come to. 

As soon as the cut is complete on any area of land, consisting of a Government 
lot or a legal subdivision of 40 acres or more, not owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or when it is determined by the owners that the existing stand is not worth 
cutting, such land when first cut over or abandoned shall be deeded by the owner 
to the City. This deed shall include all timber growing thereon left by the 
operator. 

In case of dispute concerning abandonment or finish of cut under the above 
paragraph, such question shall be determined by the Board of Arbitration pro- 
vided in section 3 hereof. 

5. In case of the destruction of timber by fire, blowdown, or other causes, the 
overall average 3-year annual cut shall be reduced in the ‘amount of the timber 
unsalvageable. 

6. No manufacturing of any kind will be permitted within the watershed. 
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7. All camp locations shall be approved by the City’s Superintendent of Water 
and Commissioner of Health before construction is started, and when built shall 
conform to city sanitary and fire regulations. 

8. Such Government timber as is sold shall be cut under paragraph 3 and 
removed under the same regulations as though at present privately owned, 
except where the Government regulations governing the same are more stringent, 
in which case the Government regulations shall prevail. 

9. Every operation shall be equipped with modern fire fighting and prevention 
equipment ready for instant use to the end that fire losses be prevented or reduced 
as much as possible. + 

Nothing the above shall release or in any manner reduce the responsibility of 
any operator for damage caused through his operations. 

10. In consideration of the above agreement, the City agrees that clauses in 
existing contracts and deeds which limit to certain dates, or otherwise, the 
rights to removal by the owner of timber upon land previously deeded to and now 
owned by the City, shall be modified in harmony with this contract, and the 
rights of such timber owners to remove such timber are hereby extended in har- 
mony with this contract. 

11. In further consideration of this agreement the Operators agree to transfer 
to the City logged-off lands lying within the national forests of the State of 
Washington which are suitable for exchange purposes and acceptable to the Fed- 
eral Government under Federal laws and regulations. Subsequently the City 
will offer for trade or exchange these acquired lands for national-forest cutover 
lands of equal value within the watershed whether previously or subsequently cut 
over therein. The transfer by the Operators of logged-off lands herein provided 
for shall be made concurrently with the execution and delivery of this contract 
and the acceptance by the City of said transfer shall be deemed to be full com- 
pliance by the Operators with this paragraph. 

12. At the end of each 10 years there shall be an adjustment of the allowable 
amount of timber that may be cut, either upward or downward from the 35 mil- 
lion at present allowed to be cut annually, so that not more than an amount 
equal to 25 percent of the present stand will be cut in any 10-year period. 

13. This contract shall begin on the date signed and shall remain in full force 
and effect for a period certain of 25 years; and thereafter for an additional period 
of 15 years, at the end of which additional period all rights of the Operators here- 
under shall cease and all roads, lands, and remaining timber of the Operators 
shall pass to the City: Provided, That the City, or the Operators acting jointly 
but not severally, may serve written notice on or before July 1, 1967, of their 
desire to terminate this contract which shall thereupon terminate, on the 25th 
anniversary date thereof: Provided, That if the City so terminates this contract 
the present rights of the Northern Pacific Railway Company and its assigns under 
existing deeds and contracts to remove their timber from city-owned land, build 
roads, etc., shall be revived ; and the City shall acquire from the Operators for the 
unamortized cost thereof any roads built by them; or at the City’s option it may 
permit the Operators to use such roads for the removal of the balance of the first- 
growth timber owned by them. 

This contract shall not be assignable in whole or in part without the consent of 
the City and the obligations of the Operators as to performance of the contract 
shall be several and not joint. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have signed this agreement this 1st day 
of August 1945. 

Tue Ciry or SEATTLE, 
By WM. Devin, Jts Mayor. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] W. C. Tomas, 

Its City Comptroller and eg officio City Clerk. 


SEATTLE WATER DEPARTMENT FIRE REGULATIONS 


In accordance with paragraph 1 of the Cedar River logging agreement, ordi- 
nance No. 74105, the following fire regulations govern the conduct of logging 
operations under terms of this agreement: 

1. The operator shall do all in his power to prevent and suppress fires in his 
logging operations and vicinity, and shall require his employees, contractors, and 
employees of contractors, to do likewise. 

2. During periods of fire danger, smoking and the building of camp, lunch, or 
warming fires is prohibited, except at designated cleared places where such fires 
and smoking can be permitted. Such fires as are permitted must be extinguished 
when left unattended. 
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8. During periods of fire danger, smoking while traveling, on foot or by car or 
truck, is prohibited. 

4. Burning. No camp refuse, slash, or other debris, shall be burned without 
permission from the city. 

5. Landings. The operator shall clear up landing or loading spaces by piling 
and burning or otherwise disposing of flammable debris. 

6. The operator shall burn, at his own expense, such slash as may be required 
by the city. Logging operations shall be planned so as to burn slash periodically. 
The operator shall construct such fire lines as deemed necessary by the city for 
the control of slashing fires and the protection of adjacent areas. The operator 
shall be responsible for the control of slashing fires. 

7. The use of steam-powered logging engines is prohibited except under written 
permission from the city, and except that steam-powered loading equipment may 
be used at the Cedar Falls reload. 

8. In the event of fire burning out of control in or adjacent to logging opera- 
tions, and from whatsoever cause, logging operators shall immediately cease and 
all available men shall be assigned to work at suppressing the fire. Logging 
operations may not be resumed until the fire is under control and approval of 
resumption has been given by the city. 

9. During periods of exceptional emergency, created by hazardous climatic 
eonditions, and characterized by low relative humidity, high temperature, and 
east wind, the city may close down such machines, portions, or all of the logging 
operations as it may deem necessary. All logging operations shall cease when 
the relative humidity drops to 30 percent. No logging operation shall start in 
the morning of any day if the relative humidity has not risen above 60 percent 
during the preceding night, except as approved by the city. 

10. Fire precaution: To be complied with on all logging operations, transporta- 
tion routes, camps, and construction areas. Provisions effective from April 1 to 
October 31 regardless of whether or not logging operations are in progress. 
Dates can be changed by the city if weather conditions justify. All tools and 
equipment shall be satisfactory to the city officer in charge, kept in serviceable 
condition, and shall at all times be readily available for fighting fire. 

(a) Spark arresters.—Each donkey engine, skidder, and other steam-power 
engine, to be operated with the exhaust inside the stack, or with any form of 
forced draft, and each internal combustion logging engine, including tractors 
and trucks, and also construction equipment, shall be provided with an adequate 
spark arrester, tested and ready for immediate installation when required by 
the city officer in charge. After installation, spark arresters shall be kept in 
constant use and repair until such date as the city shall authorize their removal. 

(b) Fuel for logging engine.—All logging engines and other power engines, 
shall use oil exclusively as fuel, or be of the internal combustion type. 

(c) Equipment of logging engines.—Each operating logging engine and other 
power engine shall be provided with the following specified equipment : 





Steam Internal Internal 


skidders, combus- | Steam pile-| combus- 


Equipment donkey tion driversand| tion pile- 
engines, yarders | shovels | drivers 
and loaders | and loaders and shovels 
' 


3x 2x 3 or equivalent general service steam pump with 
discharge air chamber-_......-..-.-.- i denen tote taeda atestiae ‘ 

Hose, 1-inch or larger 

Nozzle, 34-inch 

Water 

Buckets, 14-quart . 
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Axes, double blade 

Hazel hoes 

5-gallon back-pack pump 

2-quart chemical fire extinguisher.___. 





1 As a substitute for the pump, machine may be provided with a gravity system capable of delivering 
25 gallons of water per minute through 300 feet of hose to an elevation of 100 feet above the machine. mm ¢ 

2 Or a sufficient volume of running water to supply the pump in operation at full capacity. 

* Required if engines are oil burning. Equipment to be serviceable. All equipment specified shall be 
suitable for fire-fighting purposes, shall be kept in a serviceable condition, and at all time readily available 
for fighting fire. At each steam-power engine where hose is required, one 50-foot section of hose shall be kept 
connected with the pump or gravity system. Back-pack pumps shall be kept filled with water. Shovels, 
axes, hazel hoes, and 3 buckets, shal] be kept in a sealed or locked toolbox satisfactory to the city officer in 
charge. Edged tools shall be kept greased. Six buckets shall be kept filled with water and placed at con- 
venient points around each stationary steam Ingging engine, excepting the Cedar Falls reload. 
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(d) Tall tree equipment.—The logging operator shall maintain at the corner 
haul-back block of each operating logging engine, one 5-gallon back-pack hand 
force pump filled with water, 1 ax and 1 shovel. 

(e) Tank truck.—The operator shall provide a serviceable truck equipped 
with a water tank of not less than 300 gallons capacity, a portable power pump 
or suitable power takeoff pump, installed with bypass, capable of delivering at 
least 25 gallons per minute through a three-eighths inch nozzle to an elevation 
of 100 feet above pump level, at least 500 feet of 1-inch hose, an adjustable 
shutoff nozzle which can be adjusted from spray to three-eighths inch openings, 
and tools, hose adapters, suction hose, and accessories, necessary to operate the 
pump and tanker efficiently. This tank-truck unit with equipment and acces- 
sories shall be kept ready for instant use by a trained operator, for suppressing 
fires, and shall be located at a point satisfactory to the city. Where a logging 
operator is conducting logging operations in two or more separate localities at 
a distance from each other, a tank truck shall be provided for each locality. 
A water supply sufficient for rapidly filling the tank shall be provided at one or 
more accessible points along or adjacent to main truck roads. 

(f) Portable gas pump.—The logging operator shall have, at the main logging 
camp or at such other suitable location satisfactory to the city, one or more 
portable gasoline power pumps, each equipped with at least 1,500 feet of 114-inch 
hose with a three-eighths inch nozzle, the pump to be of sufficient size and 
capacity to deliver 20 gallons of water per minute through 114-inch hose to an 
elevation of 300 feet above the pump level. Tools and accessories necessary to 
operate the pump efficiently, and a supply of canvas gravity intake funnels shall 
be provided as required by the city. This equipment shall be tested before April 
1 of each year and at such other times as may be required by the city. 

(g) Telephone to the woods.—The logging operator shall provide and maintain 
in serviceable condition a telephone system connecting each operating side and 
such other parts of the operation as may be considered practicable and necessary 
by the city to insure proper communication for fire-prevention purposes, with 
a commercial telephone system or with a city line. Two-way radio commu- 
nication, if found practicable, may be substituted for the telephone system on 
approval by the city. 

(h) Clearing around logging engines.—The ground at each setting of each 
operating stationary internal-combustion engine shall be cleared in advance 
for a radius of 50 feet and as far as practicable shall be kept clear of inflammable 
material which will readily catch and carry fire. 

(i) Watchmen at logging engines.—Unless relieved in writing by the city, 
there shall be at each operating stationary internal-combustion loader or other 
logging engine a watchman who shall be continuously on duty during the noon 
hours and for at least 3 hours after ceasing operations for the day or any part 
thereof. 

(j) Blasting—Unless relieved in writing, the use of fuses in blasting shall 
not be permitted. Wherever the relative humidity falls below 50 percent, there 
shall be at each point where blasting is done, a watchman who shall remain on 
duty for at least 1 hour after blasting is finished. During the periods of excep- 
tional fire emergency, as determined by the city, blasting shall be suspended 
entirely. 

(k) Weather instruments—The logging operator shall provide and maintain 
weather instruments, satisfactory to the city, which will at all times measure 
the relative humidity and temperature of the air and the direction of the wind. 
The placement of said instruments and the provisions for making and recording 
the observations shall be satisfactory to the city. 

(1) Central tool cache—The logging operator shall provide, at the main 
logging camp or at each individual logging operation, one or more tool caches, 
each consisting of the following tools to be in serviceable condition during the 
fire season and to be used for fire-fighting purposes only : 
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Water buckets (12 quart) 

5-gallon back-pack hand force pumps 
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Saws with handles 

Sledge hammers and 3 wedges 

Lanterns 

1-gallon can of kerosene 
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The total cache to be marked “Tools for Fire Only” and shall be kept sealed and 
locked and conveniently accessible. 

(m) Truck and tractor fire tools —Each truck and tractor shall be provided 
with one chemical fire extinguisher of at least 1 quart capacity. Each truck 
shall also be provided with one AH RP shovel and one DB ax. Extinguisher, 
shovels, and axes shall be so mounted as to be readily reached from the ground. 

(n) Fire ertinguishers.—Fire extinguishers provided with trucks, tractors, and 
other equipment, shall be of the carbon tetrachloride type. Extinguisher shall 
be kept filled, mounted in a verticle position, and protected from damage. The 
carbon tetrachloride fluid shall be of a type approved by the fire underwriters. 
A sufficient quantity of this fluid shall be kept on hand in the camp warehouse 
to fully replace the contents of all extinguishers required. Tests of each extin- 
guisher shall be made at least once each year. 

(0) The operator shall employ during each season from April 15 until October 
15, a fire foreman whose duty during the period of fire danger shall be the 
prevention and suppression on the logging operation—When deemed necessary 
by the city during the period of fire danger, additional men shall be furnished for 
the patrol of the area upon which logging operations are in progress, or on other 
areas Where the hazard is increased on account of unburned brush or slash. The 
fire foreman and patrolmen shall be satisfactory to the city. 

(p) Power saw.—Each power saw shall be equipped with 1 chemical fire 
extinguisher of 1-pint capacity. 

W. C. Morse, Superintendent of Water. 


In accordance with paragraph 1 of the Cedar River logging agreement, ordi- 
nance No. 74105, all logging operations, under terms of this agreement, shall be 
conducted in compliance with the following sanitary regulations. 

(1) The logging operator shall exercise every reasonable means to prevent any 
possible contamination of the water supply. He shall fully instruct all persons 
who enter the watershed at his behest, as to the nature of the land upon which 
they enter and the precautions that are necessary to insure that no infraction 
of sanitary regulations occurs. He shall frequently caution all personnel of 
the grave possibilities arising from their failure to comply with all measures 
necessary to insure the safety of the water supply. 

(2) Any and all persons who shall be upon the watershed shall be registered 
with the Seattle Water Department and shall subject themselves to typhoid 
prophylaxis inoculations by the city of Seattle, and submit to physical and medical 
exaniinations at any time upon demand. 

(8) No human excrement or urine shall be voided or deposited on the water- 
shed, nor shall any garbage, food waste, or other form of decaying, foul, noxious, 
or putrescible matter, either liquid or solid, be thrown, spread, or otherwise 
deposited on, or beneath the surface of, the ground. 

(4) Approved sanitary facilities shall be provided by the logging operator 
and shall be used by all persons who shall be upon the watershed. Such sanitary 
facilities shall have removable receptacles that are absolutely tight, and shall 
contain disinfecting compounds to render the excrementitious material non- 
infectious. The receptacles shall be removed and the contents disposed of out- 
side the watershed, as directed by the sanitary patrolman, and in accordance with 
requirements of responsible health agencies. The sanitary facilities shall be 
maintained in a clean and sanitary manner and shall be housed in an approved 
structure. 

(5) Location of sanitary facilities shall be convenient and accessible to the 
men and not closer than 50 feet to any streams, lakes, springs, or tributaries 
feeding the water supply. Every working party shall have at least 1 portable 
sanitary unit. There shall be not less than 1 unit for each group of 20 
men. 

(6) The disposal of wastes and the maintenance of sanitary equipment 
shall be subject at all times to supervision of sanitary patrolmen assigned by 
the water department. The operator shall appoint one employee who shall 
be responsible for the maintenance of sanitary equipment and disposal of wastes 
therefrom. 

(7) No camps or housing facilities may be constructed or maintained within 
the watershed area. The operator shall police all lunch areas daily and all 
food and waste materials shall be carefully collected in covered containers and 
removed for disposal outside the watershed. 

(8) All roadways, yarding roads, or tractor trails shall be constructed in a 
manner to prevent erosion and siltation. Where culverts, ditches, or drain- 
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age are necessary for the protection of the city water supply, such facilities 
shall be constructed by the operator at his cost. 

(9) All access roads shall be provided with locked gates or watchmen at 
the boundaries of the watershed. Access to the watershed shall be restricted 
to those persons engaged in actual operations under this agreement, or author- 
ized by permit from the city of Seattle. 

(10) As the logging of each area is completed, all roads, tractor trails, and 
yarding roads shall be left in such a condition as not to induce soil erosion, or 
to become channels for the collection of surface runoff and shall be so treated, 
by the operator to accomplish this result to the satisfaction of the city. 

(11) The operators shail comply with any and all rules, regulations, laws, or 
statutes pertaining to the protection and sanitation of the water supply now in 
effect or hereafter enacted. 

The following excerpts from “Laws Pertaining to Sanitation” from Rem- 
ington’s Revised Statutes of Washington are applicable to all operations within 
the Seattle Cedar River Watershed. 


“CRIMES AGAINST PUBIC HEALTH AND SAFETY 


“9500. PusBlLic NUISANCE. A public nuisance is a crime against the order 
and economy of the state. 

a * * * x ~ = 

“Every act unlawfully done and every omission to perform a duty, which 
act or omission— 

“(1) shall annoy, injure or endanger the safety, health, comfort, or 
repose of any considerable number of persons; or 

* * * * * * * * 

“(3) shall unlawfully interfere with befoul, obstruct, or tend to ob- 
struct, or render dangerous for passage, a lake, navigable river, bay, stream, 
canal, or basin, or a public park, square, street, alley or highway; or 

“(4) shall in any way render a considerable number of persons insecure 
in life or the use of property; 

shall be a public nuisance. (L. ’09, p. 965, S. 248.) 

+ * * * * * * 

“2502. MAINTAINING OR PERMITTING NUISANCE. Every person who shall com- 
mit or maintain a public nuisance, for which no special punishment is pre- 
scribed; or who shall willfully omit or refuse to perform any legal duty relat- 
ing to the removal of such nuisance; and every person who shall let, or permit 
to be used, any building or boat, or portion thereof, knowing that it is intended 
to be, or is being used, for committing or maintaining any such nuisance, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. (L. ’09, p. 966, S. 250.) 

* 7 * + * + * 

“2537. DEPOSIT OF UNWHOLESOME SUBSTANCE. Bvery person who shall de- 
posit, leave or keep, on or near a highway or route of public travel, on land or 
water, any unwholesome substance; or who shall establish, maintain or carry 
on, upon or near a highway or route of public travel, on land or water, any 
business, trade or manufacture which is noisome or detrimental to the public 
health, or who shall deposit or cast into any lake, creek or river, wholly or 
partly in this state, the offal from or the dead body of any animal, shall be 
guilty of a gross misdemeanor. (lL. ’09, p. 978, S. 285.) 

“2539. EXPOSING CONTAGIOUS DISEASE. Every person who shall willfully expose 
himself to another, or any animal affected with any contagious or infectious dis- 
ease, in any public place or thoroughfare, except upon his or its necessary re- 
moval in a manner not dangerous to the public health; and every person so 
affected who shall expose any other person thereto without his knowledge, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. (L. ’09, p. 978, S. 287.) 

~ * * 7 * * * 


“2542. POLLUTING WATER SUPPLY. Every person who shall deposit or suffer to be 
deposited in any spring, well, stream, river, or lake, the water of which is or may 
be used for drinking purposes, or on any property owned, leased, or otherwise 
controlled by any municipal corporation, corporation or person as a watershed 
or drainage basin for a public or private water system, any matter or thing what- 
ever, dangerous or deleterious to health, or any matter or thing which may or 
could pollute the water of such spring, well, stream, river, lake, or water system, 
shall be guilty of a gross misdemeanor. (L. ’09, p. 979, S. 290.) 


. a * * a = * 
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“NUISANCES 


“9912. PUBLIC NUISANCE DEFINED. A public nuisance is one which affects equally 
the rights of an entire community or neighborhood, although the extent of the 
damage may be unequal. (L. ’75, p. 79, S. 2: Cd. ’81, S. 1236; 1 H. C., S. 2883.) 

“9913. PUBLIC NUISANCES ENUMERATED, It is a public nuisance— 

“1. To cause or suffer the carcass of any animal or any offal, filth, or 
noisome substance to be collected, deposited or to remain in any place to the 
prejudice of others ; 

“2. To throw or deposit any offal or other offensive matter, or the carcass 
of any dead animal, in any watercourse, stream, lake, pond, spring, well, or 
common sewer, street, or public highway, or in any manner to corrupt or 
render unwholesome or impure the water of any such spring, stream, pond, 
lake, or well, to the injury or prejudice of others ; 

“3. To obstruct or impede, without legal authority, the passage of any 
river, harbor, or collection of water; 

. o + . * + . 


“Any and every person who has the care, government, management, or control 
of any building, structure, powder magazine, or any other place mentioned in this 
section shall, for the purposes of this section, be taken and deemed to be the owner 
or agent of the owner or owners of such building, structure, powder magazine or 
other place, and, as such, may be proceeded against for the erecting, contriving, 
causing, continuing or maintaining such nuisance. (Cf. Cd, ’81, S. 1246; 1H. C., 
S. 2893; L. 95, p. 19, S. 1.) 

“9914. NUISANCE, WHAT IS. Nuisance consists in unlawfully doing an act, or 
omitting to perform a duty, which act or omission either annoys, injures or en- 
dangers the comfort, repose, health or safety of others, offends decency, or un- 
lawfully interferes with, obstructs or tends to obstruct, or render danzerous for 
passage, any lake or navigable river, bay, stream, canal, or basin, or any public 
park, square, street or highway ; or in any way renders other persons insecure in 
life, or in the use of property. (L. ’75, p. 79, S. 1; Cd. ’81, S. 1235.) 

“9915. PRIVATE NUISANCE DEFINED. Every nuisance not included in the detini- 
tion of section 9912 is private. (L. 75, p. 79, S. 3; Cd. ’81, S. 1237; 1 H. C., 
S. 2884.) 


* * * * 7 * o 


“9918. ABATEMENT DOES NOT PRECLUDE ACTION. The abatement of a nuisance does 
not prejudice the right of any person to recover damages for its past existence. 
(L. ’75, p. 79, 8. 6; Cd. ’81, S. 1240; 1 H. C., S. 2887.) 

“9919. LAPSE OF TIME DOES NOT LEGALIZE. No lapse of time can legalize a public 
nuisance amounting to an actual obstruction of public right. (L. °75, p. 80, 8S. 7; 
Cd. ’81, S. 1241; 1 H. C., S. 2888.) 

“9920. REMEDIES AGAINST PUBLIC NUISANCE. The remedies against a public 
nuisance are indictment (or information), a civil action, or abatement. The 
remedy by indictment (or information) shall be as regulated and prescribed in 
this title. When a civil action for damage is resorted to the practice shal! con- 
form to the provisions of sections 943 to 946, supra. (L. ’75, p. 80, S. 8; Cd. ‘81, 
S. 1242.) 


Ad . * * * * e 


“9922. ABATEMENT BY WHOM. A public nuisance may be abated by any public 
body or officer authorized thereto by law. (L. ’75, p. 80, S. 10; Cd. ’81, S. 1244; 
1 H. C., 3.2891.) 


* * * . * * * 


“9925. PUNISHMENT AND ABATEMENT, Whoever is convicted of erecting, caus- 
ing, or contriving a public or common nuisance, as described in this title, or at 
common law, when the same has not been modified or repealed by statute, where 
no other punishment therefore is specially provided, sliali be punished by a fine 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, and the court, with or without such fine, 
may order such nuisance to be abated, and issue a warrant as hereinafter pro- 
vided. (L. ’75, p. 81, 8S. 14; Cd. ’81, 8. 1248; 1 H. C., S. 2896.) 


“WATER SUPPLY PROTECTION 


“9474. POLLUTION PROHIBITED ; REMOVAL OF NUISANCE: PENALTY. The establ'sh- 
ment or maintenance of any slaughter pen, stock feeding yards, hog pens, or the 
deposit or maintenance of any uncleanly or unwholesome substance, or the con 
duct of any business or occupation, or the allowing of any condition upon « 
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sufficiently near the sources from which the supply of water for the inhabitants 
of any such city or town is obtained, or where such water is stored, or the 
property or means through which the same may be conveyed or conducted so 
that such water would be polluted or the purity of such water or any part thereof 
destroyed or endangered, is hereby prohibited and declared to be unlawful, and is 
hereby declared to be and constitute a nuisance, and as such to be abated as 
other nuisances are abated under the provisions of the existing laws of the State 
of Washington, or under the laws which may be hereafter enacted in relation to 
the abatement thereof; and that any person or persons who shall do, establish, 
maintain, or create any of the things hereby prohibited for the purpose of or 
which shall have the effect of polluting any such sources of water supply, or 
water, or shall do any of the things hereby declared to be unlawful, shall be 
deemed guilty of creating and maintaining a nuisance, and may be prosecuted 
therefor, and upon conviction thereof may be fined in any sum not exceeding five 
hundred dollars. (lL. ’99, p. 115, 8. 2.) 

“9475. PROSECUTIONS FOR NUISANCES. If upon the trial of any person or persons 
for the violation of any of the provisions of this chapter such person or persons 
shall be found guilty of creating or maintaining a nuisance as hereby defined or 
of violating any of the provisions of this chapter, it shall be the duty of such 
person or persons to forthwith abate such nuisance, and in the event of their 
failure so to do within one day after such conviction, unless further time be 
granted by the court, a warrant shall be issued by the court wherein such con- 
viction was obtained, directed to the sheriff of the county in which such nuisance 
exists, and the sheriff shall forthwith proceed to abate the said nuisance and the 
cost thereof shall be taxed against the party so convicted as a part of the costs 
of such case. (L. ’99, p. 115, S. 3.) 

“9476. DUTY OF HEALTH OFFICERS. It is hereby made the duty of the city health 
officer, city physician, board of public health, mayor of the city or such other 
officer, as may have the sanitary condition of such city or town in charge, to 
see that the provisions of this chapter are enforced and upon complaint being 
made to any such officer to immediately investigate the said complaint and if the 
same shall appear to be well founded it shall be and is hereby declared to be the 
duty of such officer to proceed and file a complaint against the person or persons 
violating any of the provisions of this chapter and cause the arrest and prosecu- 
tion of such person or persons. (L. ’99, p. 116, 8. 4.) 

“9477. INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS. Any city supplied with water from any source 
of supply of hereinbefore mentioned, or any corporation owning waterworks for 
the purpose of supplying any city, or the inhabitants thereof with water in the 
event that any of the provisions of this chapter are being violated by any person, 
may, by civil action in the superior court of the proper county, have the mainte- 
nance of the nuisance which pollutes or tends to pollute the said water, as pro- 
vided for by section 7474, enjoined, and such injunction may be perpetual. 
(L. 99, p. 116, 8. 5.) 


* * a * + 
“GENERAL 


“6001. BOARD; POWERS ; DUTY OF LOCAL OFFICERS. It (the State Board of Health) 
shall respond promptly, when called upon by the state or local government and 
municipal or township boards of health, to investigate and report upon the water 
supply, sewerage, disposal of excreta, heating, plumbing or ventilation of any 
place or public building. (L. ’01, p. 236, S. 1, Cf. L. ’91, p. 189, S. 2; 1 H. C. 
S$. 2607.) 

“Notrr.—Also see 6091, 6093, and 6094 in separate reprint.” 

Any further regulations deemed advisable by the Superintendent of Water, to 
insure protection of the water supply, shall be enforced. 

J. Ray HEATH, 
Superintendent of Water. 
S. P. Leuman, M. D., M. P. H., 
Director of Public Health. 
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PROPOSED COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FOREST SERVICE, CITY OF SEATTLE, AND 
TIMBER COMPANIES 


Draft No. 6, October 22, 1954 


This agreement, made this 1954, between the following 
parties: 

(a) The United States of America, acting through the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, hereinafter called the “Forest 
Service” ; 

{(b) The city of Seattle, a municipal corporation, hereinafter called the 
“City? s 

(c) Seott Paper Company, a Pennsylvania corporation, hereinafter called 
“Seott”’ ; and 

(d) Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, a Washington corporation, herein- 
after called ‘‘Weyerhaeuser” ; 

all of whom are hereinafter collectively referred to as the “Cooperating Parties”, 
and Scott and Weyerhaeuser are referred to as the “Private Owners”. 
Witnesseth : 
RECITALS 


1. For more than 50 years the City has depended for its water supply upon 
the Cedar River Watershed, hereinafter called “Watershed”, the location of 
which is shown on the map attached as Exhibit A. All of the land, consisting 
of about 90,000 acres, and all of the merchantable timber is owned by the 
Cooperating Parties, the merchantable timber being owned in the following 
proportions: Forest Service, 46 percent; City, 9 percent; Private Owners, 45 
percent. 

2. In connection with a thorough review of the watershed operations in 
1943 and 1944, the City appointed a commission of nationally known experts 
recommended by the United States Public Health Service and the Department 
of Agriculture. After an intensive study this commission concluded that con- 
trolled use of the timber resources in the watershed was compatible with the 
high quality and quantity of the Cedar River water, and recommended a pro- 
gram of properly controlled logging in the watershed on a sustained yield basis. 

3. Following this study the City entered into the Cedar River Logging 
Agreement, under authority of Ordinance No. 74105, with the private com- 
panies then owning land and timber within the watershed. This agreement 
regulated the method and rate of cutting of such privately owned timber so 
as to protect the Cedar River watershed for the purpose of furnishing an 
uninterruptible maximum supply of uncontaminated water and to promote the 
acquisition by the City of all lands within the watershed. 

4. The objective of the City is the ultimate complete ownership and control 
of all land and timber within the watershed so as to insure its own control 
over management of the water and forest resources of the watershed. In ac- 
cordance with the program directed toward this obiective, the Private Owners 
have hitherto conveyed to the City lands within the watershed. In addition 
and as stipulated in the Cedar River Logging Agreement the Private Owners 
have conveyed lands outside the watershed to the City so as to. facilitate its 
acquisition of Forest Service lands within the watershed through exchange. 
Further in addition, since 1945, the fee lands of the Private Owners within the 
unit have been conveyed to the City upon the completion of logging. All the 
remaining privately owned land will be conveyed as herein provided, with the re- 
sult that wpon the termination of this cooperative agreement the title of the 
Private Owners to all land and timber will have passed to the City without 
expenditure of money therefor by the City. 

5. In 1944 the United States Congress enacted a law providing for sustained- 
yield forest management. This law provides in part: 

“In order to promote the stability of forest industries, of employment of com- 
munities, and of taxable forest wealth, through continuous supplies of timber: 
in order to provide for a continuous and ample supply of forest products; and in 
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order to secure the benefits of forests in maintenance of water supply, regulation 
of streamflow, prevention of soil erosion, amelioration of climate, and preserva- 
tion of wildlife, the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior 
are severally authorized to establish by formal declaration, when in their re- 
spective judgments such action would be in the public interest, cooperative sus- 
tained-yield units which shall consist of federally owned or administered forest 
land under the jurisdiction of the Secretary establishing the unit and, in addi- 
tion thereto, land which reasonably may be expected to be made the subject of 
one or more of the cooperative agreements with private landowners authorized by 
section 583a of this title.” (16 U. S. C. 583.) 

6. Pursuant to the Sustained Yield Forest Management Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has established the Cedar River Cooperative Sustained Yield Unit 
(hereinafter called the “Unit”). The boundaries of such Unit coincide with the 
boundaries of the Cedar River watershed constituting the chief source of water 
supply for the City. This agreement is being executed by the Forest Service pur- 
suant to the authority of said Sustained Yield Forest Management Act in order 
to promote the purposes set forth in Paragraph 5 above. 

7. The City’s primary objective in maintaining and managing the watershed 
is to furnish an uninterruptible maximum supply of uncontaminated water of 
the present standard of purity, taste, and temperature. In order to permit the 
utilization of the timber resources of the watershed and at the same time to 
provide maximum sanitary protection for the water and proper forest cover for 
the watershed, the City is interested in having the watershed timber logged, pro- 
vided that such logging is properly controlled. For the purpose of cooperating 
with the City and the Forest Service, and so that economic utilization of all 
timber within the watershed can be realized, the Private Owners are willing to 
enter into this agreement and submit to the regulation by the City and the Forest 
Service of methods of logging, rate of cut, fire and sanitary protection measures, 
and location of roads. 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual covenants 
the Cooperating Parties agree as follows: 


Section 1. Duration of agreement 

A. This agreement shall become effective on January 1, 1955, and shall con- 
tinue in effect until December 31, 19—: Provided, That this agreement may be 
extended by mutual agreement of the Cooperating Parties. 


Section 2. Lands and timber covered 

A. All national-forest lands, as described in Exhibit B within the exterior 
boundaries of the Unit shall, subject to all valid existing claims, be managed for 
continuous and sustained forest resource production in accordance with the 
laws governing the national forests and their uses and with the terms and con- 
ditions of this agreement. 

B. The lands and timber in the ownership of the other Cooperating Parties, 
which are committed hereby to unified and coordinated management for con- 
tinuous and sustained forest resource production under this agreement, are 
described in detail in Exhibit C attached hereto. 

C. The lands above described in Paragraphs A and B of this section shall 
hereafter be referred to as the “Cooperating Lands”. 

D. The Cooperating Parties hereby recognize a policy and program of land 
exchange between the City and the Forest Service. To this end, nothing con- 
tained herein shall be construed to prevent the exchange of lands between the 
Cooperating Parties, or the transfer of title to the cooperating lands from one 
of the parties to this agreement to another ; Provided that the lands so exchanged 
or transferred continue to be used and managed under the terms of this agree- 
ment. 


Section 3. Cooperative management plan 


A. In order to facilitate attainment of coordinated, orderly, and unified 
management of the Cooperating Lands under this agreement, the Cooperating 
Parties will jointly prepare and maintain a cooperative timber management 
plan. The cooperative management plan will contain computations of sustained 
yield and will schedule and set forth the administrative actions and technical 
basis deemed necessary to protect the area for watershed purposes and to 
prosecute the cutting of timber in the Unit and the reforestation, development, 
and the protection of the Cooperating Lands under the terms of this agreement. 

B. The initial preparation of the cooperative management plan will be com- 
pleted by the Cooperating Parties before the effective date of this agreement; 
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thereafter, prior to the start of each decade beginning January 1, 1960, the plan 
will be amended jointly in order to keep it in harmony with advances in tech- 
niques and changes in conditions. Likewise, emergency amendment of the 
cooperatice management plan will be undertaken jointiy at any time upon the 
request of any party hereto because of the occurrence of such events as a national 
emergency brought about by war, a prolonged labor strike, a severe or prolonged 
economic depression; or in the event that some serious catastrophe befalls the 
forest resource of the Unit, such as a major fire, serious insect or disease attack, 
or damaging windstorm. 

C. The initial cooperative management plan and all 10-year or emergency 
amendments thereof will be submitted for approval first to the City, second to 
the Forest Service, and third to the Private Owners. 

D. During the intervals between the 10-year amendments of the cooperative 
management plan or the emergency amendments thereof, the Cooperating 
Parties will prepare, prior to February 15 of each year, annual revisions to the 
plan as hereinafter required by the terms of this agreement. Such annual 
revisions will be approved jointly by the Cooperating Parties. 

E. In the event that mutual agreement cannot be reached between the Co- 
operating Parties as to the provisions of the 10-year or emergency amendments 
to the cooperative management plan or of the annual revisions thereto, the 
terms established by the Forest Service for national forest land and the terms 
established by the City for all other Cooperating Lands, subject to the com- 
plaint and appeal procedure hereinafter provided, will be accepted and used. 
Section 4. Sale and purchase of national-forest timber 

A. The Forest Service shall give the Private Owners the privilege of pur- 
chasing jointly timber from the national forest lands within the Unit at not 
less than its appraised value at all times during which the Private Owners are 
complying with the terms and conditions hereof, in such amounts and at such 
times as will be determined jointly by the Cooperating Parties in accordance 
with cutting plans established as part of the cooperative Management plan as 
provided elsewhere herein. 

B. The stumpage price at which national forest timber will be offered for 
sale to the Private Owners wil! be determined by standard methods in use by 
the Forest Service in the Puget Sound area when appraisals are made. In 
appraising timber in each sale, the Forest Service will consider the following 
for each species: (a) the quality of timber; (b) operating costs based upon 
analysis of representative operations conducted both in the Unit under this 
agreement and by other persons whose operations are conducted under com- 
parable conditions elsewhere in western Washington; (c) amortization allow- 
ance for roads; (d@) selling prices for logs or other products as determined from 
analysis of appropriate market conditions which prevail at the time; (e) the 
spread between appraised prices and bid prices in the Puget Sound area as 
reflected in a comparison of the bid profit ratio against the appraised profit 
ratio; (f) effect of uniqueness of watershed operation upon costs and values. 

C. If the Private Owners advise the Forest Service of their unwillingness to 
purchase timber at not less than appraised value determined under the pre- 
ceding paragraph, or if they fail to purchase the timber within a reasonable 
time after it is offered for sale, the Forest Service may offer such timber for 
public sale on terms not more favorable, and at such sale each of the Private 
Owners may bid. Any party to whom the timber may be sold shall, subject to 
standards mutually agreed upon by the City and the Forest Service for the 
maintenance of the purity and quality of the water supply and for the fire and 
sanitary protection of the watershed, have the privilege of removing it over 
roads controlled by the Cooperating Parties at equitable rates for maintenance 
and depreciation of said roads. The Forest Service shall reject bids for 
timber by any timber sale operator who has proven unsatisfactory to the City 
for failure to comply with such standards. 

D. Subject to the provisions of section 5 of the Act of March 29, 1944 (58 
Stat. 182; 16 U. S. C. 583-583i), the Private Owners will enter into a contract 
with the Forest Service covering each sale of national forest timber within the 
Unit. The requirements and stipulations of such contract will be similar in 
nature to those embodied in Forest Service sale contracts made to cover com- 
parable operations elsewhere in western Washington, but shall not be in con- 
travention of the terms of this agreement or the purpose for which the Unit 
was established. Each contract shall permit the Private Owners to cut timber, 
and shall provide for sale of only such cut timber. All right, title and interest 
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in or to any timber included in each such contract shall remain in the United 
States until it has been paid for, cut and scaled. 


Section 5. Sale and purchase of city timber 


A. The City shall give the Private Owners the privilege of purchasing jointly 
timber from the Cooperating City lands within the Unit at not less than its 
appraised value at all times during which the Private Owners are complying 
with the terms and conditions hereof, in such amounts and at such times as will 
be determined jointly by the Cooperating Parties in accordance with cutting 
plans established as provided elsewhere herein. 

B. The stumpage price at which such City timber will be offered for sale to 
the Private Owners will be determined by standard methods currently in use 
by the Forest Service in the Puget Sound area at the time appraisals are made. 
In appraising timber in each sale, the City will consider the following for each 
species: (a) the quality of timber; (b) operating costs based upon analysis of 
representative operations conducted both in the Unit under this agreement and 
by other persons whose operations are conducted under comparable conditions 
elsewhere in western Washington; (c) amortization allowance for roads; (d) 
selling prices for logs or other products as determined from analysis of appro- 
priate market conditions which prevail at the time; (e) the spread between 
appraised prices and bid prices in the Puget Sound area as reflected in a com- 
parison of the bid profit ratio against the appraised profit ratio; (f) effect of 
uniqueness of watershed operations upon costs and values, 

C. If the Private Owners advise the City of their unwillingness to purchase 
timber at not less than its appraised value determined under the preceding 
paragraph, or if they fail to purchase the timber within a reasonable time after 
it is offered for sale, the City may offer such timber for public sale on terms 
not more favorable, and at such sale each of the Private Owners may bid. 
Any party to whom the timber may be sold shall, subject to standards mutually 
agreed upon by the City and the Forest Service for the maintenance of the 
purity and quality of the water supply and for the fire and sanitary protection 
of the Watershed, have the privilege of removing it over roads controlled by the 
Cooperating Parties at equitable rates. The City will reject bids for timber 
by any timber sale operator who has proven unsatisfactory to the City for 
failure to comply with such standards. 

D. Subject to the approval of the City Council by Ordinance, the Private 
Owners and the City will enter into timber sale contracts covering any City 
timber which the Private Owners may purchase for cutting within the Unit, 
the requirements and stipulations of which will be similar in nature to those 
embodied in Forest Service sale contracts made to cover comparable operations 
here and elsewhere in western Washington and shall not be in contravention 
in any respect with the terms of this agreement or the purposes for which the 
Unit was established. 

Section 6. Rate, methods, and sequence of cutting timber in the unit 

A. The rate at which the Private Owners will cut merchantable timber from 
their own lands and from public lands in the Unit will not exceed the allowable 
annual harvest cut needed to attain sustained yield as computed and set forth 
in the cooperative management plan. Accordingly and except as otherwise 
provided herein, the allowable annual harvest cut beginning with the year 1955, 
and continuing until January 1, 1960, is hereby established at 35 million board- 
feet, Scribner log rule, or its equivalent of merchantable timber. 

B. In the preparation of 10-year or emergency amendments to the cooperative 
management plan, as described elsewhere herein, the parties jointly will rede- 
termine for the Cooperating Lands the allowable annual cut in merchantable 
timber needed to attain sustained yield, using techniques currently recognized 
for western Washington by professional foresters. The computation of allow- 
able cut and all subsequent redeterminations thereof shall have as their aim the 
regulation of the cut of all species of merchantable timber under sustained 
yield. 

C. Prior to any cutting under the terms of this agreement, the Cooperating 
Parties will prepare jointly as a part of the cooperative management plan a 
5-year cutting plan which will be adhered to by the Private Owners, thereby 
regulating the rate, sequence, and methods of cutting all timber in the Unit. 
As one of the required annual revisions to the cooperative management plan, the 
5-year cutting plan will be revised by the Cooperating Parties not later than 
February 15 of each year to reflect any deviation in planned accomplishments 
of the prior calendar year’s cutting, to embody any changes which may be 
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necessary or desirable, and to extend the cutting plan to cover an additional 
year’s operation. : 

a Wor the purpose of determing compliance with the rates of cutting author- 
ized herein, the net merchantable volume of timber removed from the Cooperating 
Lands in the Unit shall be determined by commonly used procedures and through 
measurements made by The Puget Sound Log Scaling and Grading Bureau or 
by a person or persons mutually acceptable to the Cooperating Parties. Any 
material cut by the Private Owners from national-forest lands and deemed by 
the Forest Service as not properly chargeable to the allowable annual cut 
as set forth in the cooperative management plan, will not be considered a part 
of the allowable cut. In a similar manner, the City shall judge whether material 
cut by the Private Owners from lands of the City and the Private Owners within 
the Unit is properly chargeable to the allowable cut. The total volume of 
timber cut from the Cooperating Lands, when properly classified by the Forest 
Service and the City as above described, shall be recorded annually by the 
Cooperating Parties in a permanent form of control record maintained in ap- 
proved copies of the cooperative management plan. ; 

E. Methods of harvest cutting in general will be designed to maintain con- 
ditions favorable for the protection of the water resource, to fit the physical 
condition of the forest including topography, to effect suitable silvicultural 
treatment of the stands, to accomplish to the extent practicable and economically 
feasible full utilization of the forest resource, and to ussure the early and com- 
plete reestablishment of a stand of desirable forest trees on areas cut over. To 
accomplish the foregoing objectives, the following commonly recognized methods 
of cutting or variations and combinations thereof will be employed: (@) partial 
cutting; (b) clear cutting by blocks, staggered settings or strips. The cutting 
sysem selected for use in any particular situation shall be the one that promises 
to result in the fullest accomplishment of the objectives expressed above, which 
is economically feasible at the time cutting takes place and which is acceptable 
to the Forest Service on national-forest land, and acceptable to the City on all 
other land in the Unit. 

Section 7. Sale of forest products from salwage or thinning operations on city and 
national-forest land 

A. In addition to the merchantable material as defined in City and Forest 
Service timber sale contracts covering harvest cutting of timber, the Private 
Owners will be given the privilege of purchasing the material determined to 
be salvageable from City or national-forest lands previously logged over or lying 
within old burns within the Unit at not less than its appraised value detei 
mined as provided in paragraphs 4B and 5B. Further, the Private Owners will 
be given the privilege of purchasing material determined to be available on a 
basis of silviculture and economics for cutting in young stands on the City or 
national-forest lands. These cuttings may take the form of improvement cut 
tings or thinnings, removing products such as, but not limited to, cedar poles, 
piling, pulp wood, or saw logs in such a way and at such times that the ultimate 
yield of these stands in net volume at the date of their planned harvest will not 
be diminished thereby, and the quality and condition of the final harvest eut 
will be improved. 

B. If the Private Owners advise the Forest Service or the City, as the case 
may be, of their unwillingness to purchase timber at not less than appraised 
value determined under the preceding paragraph, or if they fail to purchase the 
timber when it is offered for sale, the Forest Service or the City, as the case 
may be, may offer such timber for public sale on terms not more favorable, and 
at such sale each of the Private Owners may bid. Any party to whom the 
timber may be sold shall, subject to standards mutually agreed upon by the 
City and the Forest Service for the maintenance of the purity and quality of 
the water supply and for the fire and sanitary protection ef the Watershed, have 
the privilege of removing it over roads controlled by the Cooperating Parties 
at equitable rates for maintenance and depreciation of said roads. The Forest 
Service or the City, as the case may be, shall reject bids for timber by any timber- 
sale operator who has proven unsatisfactory to the City for failure to comply 
With such standards, 

C. The realizable volume obtainable in salvage or thinnings will not be taken 
into account in calculating the volume of allowable annual harvest cutting in. 
the Unit. 

D. The actual cut in operations classified by the City and Forest Service as 
salvage or thinning will not be charged to the allowable annual cut except as 
salvage as provided for in section 8 of this agreement. 
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Section 8. Major salwage operation 

A. In order to facilitate a major salvage operation necessitated by the occur- 
rence of fire, wind throw, insect or disease attacks to the timber or timberlands 
covered by this agreement, the Private Owners agree, when jointly requested 
to do so by the City and the Forest Service, to transfer or expand operations to 
the extent practicable, taking into account the short season and possible increased 
costs of expanded operations, in order to accomplish needed salvage within time 
limits established by the Cooperating Parties. 

B. When any major salvage cutting operation has been Completed on the 
cooperating lands, a new cutting plan for the ensuing 5-year period will be estab- 
lished in the manner provided elsewhere herein and normal operations under 
this agreement will be resumed, 

Section 9. Standards of utilization 

As a minimum the standards of utilization which at the time are applied on 
national forest timber sales in western Washington, made to cover comparable 
timber and operating conditions, shall be observed in logging any of the Cooperat- 
ing Lands within the Unit. 


Section 10. Prohibition of manufacturing 
No manufacturing of any kind will be permitted within the boundaries of the 
Unit except with approval by the City. 


Section 11. Employment 

So far as it is practicable to do so, labor for the conduct of logging oper- 
ations, forest protection and improvement activities conducted within the Unit 
by the Operating Company, its affiliates, subsidiaries, or contractors will be 
recruited from communities local to the area, and operations, so far as it is 
practicable and economically feasible to do so, will be planned to furnish con- 
tinuous employment to the workers dependent upon the forest industries of the 
Unit for their livelihood. 


Section 12. City of Seattle water regulations 

All operations within the Watershed shall be conducted subject to strict fire 
and sanitary regulations deemed necessary and approved by the City for the 
protection of its water supply. The fire regulations shall constitute a part of 
the fire plans of section 13C. All camp locations, housing facilities and other 
structures needed for conducting operations under this agreement shall be ap- 
proved by the City prior to construction and when built shall conform to City 
sanitary and fire regulations. 


Section 13. Fire protection, suppression, and hazard reduction 

A. The adequate protection of the forest properties and watershed value in 
the Unit against fire losses is of primary importance to the accomplishment of 
the purposes for which this agreement is made. Each of the parties therefore 
agrees to carry out adequate provisions for protecting the lands in its owner- 
ship against fire. All operations within the unit shall be subject to fire regula- 
tions approved and administered by the City in the case of City and privately 
owned lands and by the Forest Service in the case of national-forest lands. 

B. To facilitate the conduct of the fire protection, hazard reduction, and the 
fire suppression program, it is agreed that the Cooperating Parties will prepare 
for approval and administration by the City, and as a part of the cooperative 
management plan hereinbefore discussed, plans covering these fire activities 
which will outline specifically the detailed standards of performance that will 
be observed, and the methods that will be employed, and which will delienate 
as equitably as possibly by protection areas and otherwise, the responsibilities 
of the Cooperating Parties for conducting the work, including fire suppression 
and the cost thereof. 


Section 14. Roads 

A. There is a road system in existence within the Unit. The Cooperating 
Parties recognize that the maintenance thereof and the extension thereof is 
essential to the successful accomplishment of the purposes for which this Agree- 
ment is made. Each of the parties hereby grants subject to paragraph D of sec- 
tion 14, to the others, for the duration of this Agreement, and for the purpose 
of carrying it out, the right to use existing roads and roads hereafter con- 
structed, and grants to the others, rights-of-way over its lands for the construc- 
tion of roads and the maintenance and use thereof during the term of this 
Agreement. All roads that may hereafter be established within the Unit by or 
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on behalf of the Private Owners, except temporary roads which will not be 
maintained continuously, shall be constructed to standards commensurate with 
the anticipated future use and in such a way as to permit their economical main- 
tenance. The location of roads and the standards of construction employed 
shall be subject to the approval of the Forest Service if built on national forest 
lands and of the City if built on other lands. 

B. Wherever in the judgment of the Forest Service with respect to roads on 
national forest lands and in the judgment of the City with respect to other 
roads, existing roads are adequate or can be bettered to a point of adequacy for 
the economical transportation of timber from the Unit, such existing roads shall 
be used by the Private Owners in lieu of building new roads. 

c. After the City and the Private Owners reach agreement that all merchant- 
able timber in the Unit within two miles of all portions of any road is harvested, 
or after the Private Owners abandon use of any road for long-hauling purposes, or 
immediately after the Private Owners notify the City of their abandonment of 
a road, for a period of 5 consecutive years, full title to such road shall automatic- 
ally pass to the City: Prawided, That this requirement may be waived in writ- 
ing at the discretion of the City, and Provided further, that this requirement 
does not apply to roads located on national forest land. 

I>. When another Cooperating Party uses a road owned by the City for hauling 
forest products from the Unit, such party shall pay the City for such use at the 
rate of 60 cents per thousand feet board measure net scale fer commercial logs, 
at the rate of 20 cents per cord for cord wood and at the rate of one-fourth of a 
cent, per lineal foot for poles and piling, and at equitable rates established by 
the City for forest products transported in any other form. Measurement of 
forest products for this purpose shall be as outlined in section 6D. 

E. During the time they are owner of or are using any road for the purpose 
of log hauling, the Private Owners shall perform at their own expense the 
maintenance and improvement work necessary for such use. They shall leave 
such roads in as good condition as when they commenced such use. 

F. If the City or the Forest Service exercises the privilege of selling timber 
to others, the equitabie rates paid as provided in paragraphs 4C and 5C shall 


be apportioned among the Cooperating Parties as their respective interests may 
appear. 


Section 15. Insect and disease control 

A. In the event of epidemic insect or disease attacks, the Cooperating Parties 
agree to do everything reasonable and practicable under the circumstances to 
control the spread of the disease or insect infestations on lands which are com- 
mitted to this agreement and will extend the fullest possible assistance to each 
other in a joint effort to bring epidemics under control. Costs of these efforts 
are to be borne as established by mutual agreement in advance of each control 
project. 

B. Each Cooperating Party will be responsible for promptly reporting to the 
other all serious infestations or infections observed on any lands within the 
Unit. If control action is deemed necessary, the Private Owners will, if the 
nature of any epidemic is such that beneficial results would thereby be achieved, 
modify their logging plans so far as practicable in order to secure the removal 
of insect infested or disease infected trees from the Cooperating Lands and will, 
if economically feasible, adopt such other accepted forest sanitation or control 
measures as will prevent the development and spread of epidemic outbreaks of 
destructive insects or diseases. The Forest Service and City will exert jointly 
every reasonable effort to secure public assistance of any nature required to com- 
bat the spread of the epidemics. 


Section 16. Reproduction surveys and reforestation 

A. For the conduct of reproduction surveys and artificial reforestation re- 
quired under the terms of this agreement, it is agreed that the Forest Service 
shall be responsible for national-forest lands in the Unit and the City shall be 
responsible for all other Cooperating Lands: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed as preventing a requirement that deposits be made by the 
purchasers for such purposes on sales of national-forest timber. 

B. The Forest Service and the City will prepare jointly, as a part of the co- 
operative management plan heretofore described, a plan setting forth methods, 
specifications, standards, and priorities for the conduct of work as hereinaftes 
required under the terms of this agreement for the conduct of reforestation 
surveys and artificial reforestation. In conducting artificial reforestation work 
on the cooperating lands and in determining the adequacy of stocking, the 
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practices and standards then currently employed by the Forest Service on 
similar national-forest lands shall, as a minimum, be recognized by the Forest 
Service and the City as being acceptable for the Unit. 


Section 17. Cruises, surveys, or studies 

The Cooperating Parties shall be primarily responsible in the timber owned 
or controlled by each respectively, for conducting whatever cruises, surveys, 
or studies may be required to provide data for emergency or periodic revision 
of the cooperative management plan. Standards mutually agreed to by the co- 
operators shall be followed in collecting such data. Data resulting from such 
surveys or studies shall be made available to all the Cooperating Parties, if 
requested. Nothing, however, contained herein shall be construed to prevent 
joint action on cruising, surveying or study projects and the sharing of cost 
thereof on any basis that the Cooperating Parties by mutual consent may choose 
to employ. 


Section 18. Utilization experimentation 

The cooperating parties hereby recognize the need for study and experimenta- 
tion to develop better equipment and methods of harvesting mature timber and 
intermediate cuttings in record growth stands leading toward more complete 
woods utilization. 

It is hereby agreed that a program of experimentation will be activated lead- 
ing toward the above objectives. It is further agreed that specific plans and 
methods of financing will be developed through mutual agreement of the 
cooperating parties. 

Section 19. Reservation or withdrawal of cooperating lands 

When needed for reservoir sites, or other public development compatible with 
domestic water supply, the City and Forest Service hereby retain the privilege 
of reserving, withdrawing, or subjecting to special cutting requirements, the 
lands in their respective ownerships. All timber the removal of which is neces- 
sary as a result of such reservations or withdrawals, will be offered for sale to 
the Private Owners, and timber so cut shall be chargeable to the allowable cut. 


Section 20. Commitment of additional lands 

A. In the event that additional forest land or timber within the Unit comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Cooperating Parties during the life of this agree- 
ment it shall be managed in accordance with the terms thereof. The Cooperat- 
ing Parties shall include any such land in a supplement to this agreement to be 
recorded in King County, Washington, in accordance with the provisions set out 
elsewhere herein. 

B. The cooperating parties hereby recognize a policy and program of land 
exchange under which the Private Owners, as a consideration of a previous 
agreement have secured to the City ownership suitable privately owned forest 
lands within the national forests of the State of Washington which will he 
offered by the City in exchange for the national-forest land within the unit. To 
this end, nothing contained herein shall be construed to prevent the exchange 
of lands between the cooperating parties, or the transfer of title to the cooperat- 
ing lands from one of the parties to this agreement to another: Provided, That 
the lands so exchanged or transferred continue to be used and managed under 
the terms of this agreement. 


Section 21. Access to Cooperating Lands 

Subject to the current fire and sanitation rules set forth by the City, each of 
the Cooperating Parties shall at all reasonable times provide to the duly author- 
ized employees, officers, or agents of the others access and rights of ingress and 
egress into the Unit over the Cooperating Lands covered by this agreement and 
over the road system of the Unit for the purpose of making inspections or of 
conducting other work necessary for the protection or administration of the 
Cooperating Lands. 
Section 22. Complaint and appeal 

A. Any party hereto shall have the right to make formal complaint to the 
others concerning their acts or omissions or those of their employees or agents 
which are believed to be contrary to or in violation of the provisions of this 
agreement. Upon receipt of such complaint in writing, the party or parties 
receiving it shall immediately institute an investigaton to ascertain the facts 
involved and shall take steps to remedy the unsatisfactory condition without 
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delay ; or the cooperator initiating the complaint shall be advised in writing of 
the reasons or authority for declining to take corrective action. 

ls. In the event complaints cannot be settled by the mutual agreement of the 
parties concerned, the following procedure may be invoked: 

(1) In the case of a complaint involving the Forest Service, the appeal 
from the administrative action or decision thereof may be initiated by filing 
with the officer of the Forest Service who rendered the decision a written request 
for reconsideration thereof or notice of appeal. Decisions of forest officers 
shall be final unless appeal is taken therefrom within a reasonable time. Any 
decision appealed from shall be reviewed by the immediate superior of the 
officer by whom the decision was rendered; that is, in the following order: 
Forest Supervisor, Regional Forester, Chief of the Forest Service, and Secretary 
of Agriculture. When and if an appeal is made to the Chief of the Forest 
Service or the Secretary of Agriculture, the complainant may at his own expense 
and without cost to the Forest Service request the appointment of an advisory 
board of three men who are qualified logging operators, logging engineers, or 
technical foresters. In such request to the Chief or the Secretary, the com- 
plainant shall designate one member of such advisory board and within 15 days 
thereafter the Chief or the Secretary, as the case may be, shall designate an- 
other board member and notify the complainant of such selection. The two 
members so selected shall meet within 15 days after such notice to the com- 
plainant and select a third member. In the event of their inability to agree 
upon a third member, such member shall be appointed by the senior judge of 
the United States District Court for Western Washington, Southern Division. 
All members of such board shall be residents of the Puget Sound area. Such 
board shall promptly review the dispute, receive evidence and testimony from 
the parties, and make appropriate recommendations. Such recommendations 
shall be considered by those who thereafter review the decision appealed from. 
The decision of the Secretary shall be final and conclusive. 

(II) In the case of a complaint which does not involve the Forest Service, 
the complainant may notify the other party involved of its desire to arbitrate 
the dispute and in such notice shall designate one arbitrator. Within 15 days 
after the mailing of such notice, the other party shall designate the second arbi- 
trator and notify the complainant of such selection. Within 15 days after such 
notice the two arbitrators shall meet and select a third member. In the event 
of their inability to agree upon a third member, such member shall be appointed 
by the senior judge of the United States District Court for Western Washing- 
ton, Southern Division. All members of such board shall be residents of the 
Puget Sound area. Such board shall promptly review the dispute, receive evi- 
dence and testimony from the parties, and decide the dispute. The decision of 
such board shall be final for the parties concerned. 


Section 23. Existing agreements 

The Cedar River Watershed Logging Agreement dated August 1, 1945, and 
authorized by Ordinance No. 74105, shall be terminated when this agreement 
becomes efiective. The City hereby extends to 
the time for cutting timber reserved under deeds executed by Weyerhaeuser, 
dated September 18, 1911, and March 26, 1917, and accepted, respectively, by 
Ordinances No. 29067 and No. 37268. Weyerhaeuser agrees to convey to the 
City the lands described in Exhibit D hereto, totaling _-__.__--_--_- acres, Such 
land shall be deeded to the City as soon as the cut is complete on any area of 
land consisting of a Government lot or a legal subdivision of 40 acres or more, 
or when it is determined by the owner that the existing stand is not worth cutting. 
The deed shall include all timber growing thereon left by the Private Owners. 
In case of dispute concerning abandonment or finish of cut, such question 
shall be determined by arbitration as provided in section 21 hereof. 


Section 24. Performance of obligations 

A. Mountain Tree Farm Company (herein called the Operator) is a Washing- 
ton corporation all of whose stock is held in equal amount by the Private Owners. 
The Operator was organized in 1945 to conduct all logging of the lands and 
timber of the Private Owners within the Cedar River Watershed so as to facili- 
tate compliance with the City’s regulations applicable to Watershed operations. 
It is the intent of the Private Owners that the Operator shall continue to con 
duct all logging operations within the watershed, both upon the land and timber 
of the Private Owners and upon public timber in which the Private Owners 
acquire a contract right to cut. 
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B. It is likewise the intent of the Private Owners that the Operator will per- 
form other operating obligations, such as road construction, road maintenance, 
fire protection, and the like. For the purposes of this agreement, expenditures 
by the Operator shall be deemed to be expenditures of the Private Owners. 

©. The City and the Forest Service consent to the Private Owners contracting 
with the Operator to operate within the watershed upon the express condition 
that any failure of the Operator to comply with the provisions hereof applicable 
to the Private Owners shall constitute a default hereunder by the Private Owners. 
Section 25. Successors and assigns 

A. It is hereby covenanted and agreed that each obligation hereunder shall 
extend to and be binding upon, and every benefit herein shall inure to the respec- 
tive successors or assigns of the Private Owners, and any grant or transfer by 
operation of law or otherwise of such parties’ interests in any land or timber 
subject hereto shall be and hereby is conditioned upon the assumption of all 
privileges and obligations hereunder by the grantee, transferee, or successor in 
interest. Neither Private Owner shall be relieved of its obligations hereunder 
unless satisfactory written approval of its assignment and transfer of its inter- 
ests in this agreement shall have been obtained from the Forest Service and the 
City. The Forest Service and the City expressly reserve the right to make such 
investigation and require such evidence as they deem necessary to determine the 
acceptance or rejection of the proposed grantee, transferee, or successor. 

b. If the City succeeds to the interests of the Forest Service with respect to 
the lands in the Unit while this agreement is in effect, this agreement shall 
immediately terminate with respect to the Forest Service and the City shall 
thereupon succeed to all the rights of the Forest Service and shall be subject to 
all the obligations of the Forest Service. 


Section 26. Amendment 


This agreement may be amended or terminated by mutual consent of the 
Cooperating Parties. If terminated prior to August 1, 1985, the Cedar River 
Logging Agreement shall be reinstated in full force and effect. 

Section 27. Recording 

This agreement and any amendments or supplements hereto shall be recorded 
in the county records of King County, Washington. The costs of such recording 
shall be shared equally by the Forest Service and the City. 

Section 28. Notices 
Notices to Private Owners shall be addressed as follows: 

Scott Paper Company, Everett, Washington 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Washington 
In addition, the Private Owners shall designate in writing one person employed 
in actual operations in the watershed who shall be authorized to receive, on be- 
half of the Private Owners, notices requiring immediate action within the 
watershed. Notices to the City and the Forest Service, respectively, shall be 
as follows: 


Section 29. Nonparticipation of Delegates or Commissioners 


No Member of or Delegate to Congress or Resident Commissioner after his 
election or appointment, and either before or after he has qualified and during 
his continuance in office, shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract 
or agreement, or to any benefit to arise therefrom. Nothing, however, herein 
contained shall be construed to extend to any incorporated company, where 
such contract or agreement is made for the general benefit of such incorporation 
or company. 


Section 30. Limitation of municipal and Federal financial obligations 


Nothing in this agreement shall be construed as binding the Forest Service 
to spend in any one fiscal year any sum in excess of appropriations made by 
Congress for that fiscal year; nor as obligating the City to spend any funds 
in excess of its authority to make such expenditures; or to involve either 
the Forest Service or the City in any contract or other obligation for the future 
payment of money in excess of their respective appropriations. 


Section 31. Separability of provisions 


If any provision of this agreement or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the agreement 
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and the application of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

In witness whereof, Scott Paper Company and Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
have caused this agreement to be executed by their respective Presidents and 
their corporate seals to be affixed by their respective Secretaries; and the City 
has caused this agreement to be executed by its Mayor and its corporate seal 
to be affixed by its City Clerk; and the Chief of the Forest Service has executed 
this agreement on behalf of the United States of America on the day and year 
first above written. 


THE Crry OF SEATTLE, 


By 


City Clerk. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Chief, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Scott PAPER COMPANY, 
———_—_ —_—,, President. 
Attest: 


WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY, 
y —— ——,, President. 


Secretary. 


Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Lanigan. You mentioned in the statement that the city had 
acquired property with a reservation of the timber, I believe it was, 
to the seller. That was in your early period of acquisition. Was that 
timber reservation merely the right to cut the standing timber or was 
it a permanent right to cut timber ? 

Mr. THomeson. It was the right to cut the standing timber then 
existing. 

Mr. Lanican. So after it is cut then the city’s title becomes complete ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. On the proposed cooperative agreement with the 
Forest Service, could you just outline how that would work into the 
present Cedar River logging agreement that you have / 

Mr. Tuompson. The cooperative agreement will include, as far as 
the contract between the city and the ‘timber operators are concerned, 
all of the provisions of the existing Cedar River logging agreement. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Would the timber operators be a party to the cooper- 
ative agreement with the Forest Service, or would the city be the only 
other party ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The timber operators would be. 

Mr. Lanican. It would be the whole area then. All the operators 
would work it together ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Hearn. It would merely add the Forest Service to the present 
ugreement between the city and the private owners. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you have any idea how close you might be to a 
hearing on that pr oposal ? 

Mr. Hearn. The matter is now being considered by the mayor and 
the city council. As soon as they have had time to study it then further 
action will be taken. 
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Mr. Laniean. The public hearing would be a Forest Service public 
hearing, though; is that right ? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Has the Forest Service tentatively agreed to the 
arrangement, or do you still have to get the city to take the first step ? 

Mr. Hrarn. The draft of the agreement has been agreed to in effect 
by the = orest Service, the private owners, and the city; the next step 
is for the city to request the Forest Service to call for the public 
hearing. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I might add, in addition to calling for the public 
hearing would be the request for formal application. 

Mr. Lanican. There was some testimony that there was a sale put 
up in 1951 and then it was postponed by the Forest Service. When 
was the last time the Forest Service has sold any timber out of that 
drainage? Do you know? 

Mr. Tuompson. I think it isin here. In 1949 there was a sale; 1949. 
There was also a windfall salvage sale made in 1952 I think, 1951 
or 1952. 

Mr. Laniaan. Is this logging road that was discussed here the only 
access to the Forest Service timber in the drainage? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all. 

Representative Crruporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Are you gentlemen familiar with this Watershed Management for 
the City of Seattle? 

Mr. Hearn. I don’t know what that is. 

Mr. Copurn. I think Mr. Thompson may have written it. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Tuomrson. No. This is an article that appeared in the Timber 
Review, was written by one of their staff reporters. 

Representative Horrman. What is the date? 

Mr. THompson. March 1954. This was made by one of their staff 
reporters who made a visit to the watershed. 

Representative Horrman. I notice that it says on page 46 “con- 
tinued on page 76.” T have been reading as much of it as is here and 
I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that the rest of the article be made a part 
of the " cord. 

Mr. Cosurn. I think the rest of the article was on something else. 
This is just background material that I think would be good. 

Representative Cuvporr. We will try to get page 76 ‘and if it ties in 
we will put it all in and if it does not we w ‘ill not waste the money of 
printing. 

Representative Horrman. There are pictures, too. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes; of course. 

Representative Horrman. It is a very, very informative article. I 
notice, for example, that on the first page there is a reference similar to 
the statements made by the gentlemen that when the timber is cut, two 
of these companies turn over the title of the land to the city, or to the 
management, whatever the organization is. I will call it the city. 
When they cut the timber, do they cut it clean, take off everything? 

Mr. THomrson. That is right. It is clear cut. 
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Representative Horrman. Then as I understand, the city cuts the 
alder where that is growing ? 

Mr. THompson. We have been ; yes. 

Representative Horrman. And then you reforest? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Represent: itive Horrman. But the main purpose of the city is to get 
a supply of pure water, is it not? The original purpose ? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Repectentative Horrman. And that is why you limit the use of it 
and allow no trespassing of any kind. You found this article states 
that logging does not atlect the purity of the water. You still get 
what you want if the timber is cut. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. I noticed one other statement. The log- 
ging company builds and maintains the roads until the timber has been 
removed. Then when the city gets the road, is it required to pay any- 
thing toward the construction cost up to the time you get them, or do 
they come to you free and clear ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. They come free and clear. 

Representative Horrman. When the companies turn them over that 
ends all the control they have ¢ 

Mr. THomeson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Over the land or all use of it. You get a 
title in fee. Have you found that the slash can be left on, as this article 
states, without increasing the fire hazard? 

Mr. Tuompson. The slash in itself is a fire hazard, but due to the 
fact that the watershed is controlled and there is no public access, that 
automatically tends to reduce the danger of the fire becoming started ; 
and also, through programs of relogging whereby smaller chunks of 
material that are left by the main logging operations are removed, the 
amount of slash has been reduced to a low degree. 

Representative Horrman. That seems to be the conclusion of the 
author of this article in The Timberman. 

Certainly the city is giving the rest of the country a fine example of 
how to protect its water supply and also the timber resources. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you through, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Representative Crtuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Nrusercer. Do you have any list of prices being received 
for this timber? Do you have any list received so far of the average 
prices ? 

Mr. Tompson. Prices received by the city ? 

Senator Nrupercer. Yes. 

Mr. pina We did furnish Mr. Coburn with a list. The 
Douglas-fir, on present sale, we have a small sale in operation now, is 
$24.70. 

Mr. Heatu. It is in the record, I think. 

Senator Neunercer. I would like to see it, though, if I could. 

Sale of December 29, 1954, Douglas-fir, $24.70 a thousand board- 
feet ; hemloc k, $6; Pacific silve or fir, $4. 50; noble fir, $14.50; cedar and 
all other species, $5. 

Is that not substantially less than is being received by the Forést 
Service in other areas for a number of those species ? 

Mr. THomrson. It could be, depending on the type of timber. 
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Mr. Hearn. I would like to say that this timber, and I think it is 
stated in the letter, is comparatively a young growth of timber. It is 
about 275 years old and is in a higher ‘altitude, so the price of timber 
there should not be compared to older timber, in lower altitudes. 

Senator Neusercer. About what elevation is it? 

Mr. Hearn. It varies from 1,500 to—— 

Mr. THomrson. 3,500, 4,000 feet. 

Senator Neunercer. Iam not ane xpert, but I think timber at some of 
those elevations in the Cascades, though, is bringing more than that. 
The point I want to get at if I can is do you gentlemen believe that it 
would be inimical to the best interests of the watershed if more firms 
were permitted to bid on this timber ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. Why? 

Mr. Trompson. It would be the reversal of the longstanding policy 
of the city for control of the watershed, in that it would result in per- 
haps several operations instead of one in the watershed. It would 
make for more difficult problems of management of the water supply, 
fire protection, and so on. 

Senator Neusercer. Is the history of operations that there are 
worse fire conditions, for example, where there are more sales than 
where there is just one sale on public land that is put up for bid, for 
timber ? 

Mr. Hearn. I would say where we have one operation with one 
company that their personnel are trained in the protection and in the 
following out of the fire regulations and the sanitary regulations; if 
we have a number of itinerant loggers logging in the area, then it 
creates a more difficult problem of management and control. We feel 
that the best interests of the city are being served by having the one 
operation. 

Senator Nevusercer. Is that the recommendation of the city to this 
committee with respect to Seattle ? 

Mr. Heatu. Yes; we would so recommend. 

Senator Neusercrr. Mr. Coburn, Senate counsel, suggests I ask you 
this just to have it in the record: Are the present companies that are 
engaged in the logging of the Cedar River area doing their own 
logging, or are they subcontracting ? 

Mr. Hearn. They are doing their own logging. 

Senator Neupercer. I am interested in this because my home is in 
Portland and of course we have the Bull Run watershed which we are 
just as interested in protecting and keeping sanitary and pure as you 
gentlemen are with the Cedar River area. The only point Tam seeking 
to get at and develop is why this is absolutely essential in the interests 
of your pure-water supply, which I agree with you is the first interest 
in Cedar River. 

I would agree that to keep the purity and the quality and the sani- 
tation of the drinking supply of the city of Seattle at absolutely as 
high a level as possible is the first thing and that the logging is 
definitely subordinate. 

The thing I am trying to develop is that in my own opinion it is 
against public policy to have a monopoly logging on public land, which 
is what this is, and I am trying to find out whether you think that is 
essential to the maintaining of the quality of the drinking supply, 
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which I think is the essential here. Do you so believe? That is the 
point I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Hearn. I feel from a management standpoint it is beneficial 
to the city. 

Senator Neusercer. What do you mean by management ? 

Mr. Hearu. I mean that if we had competitive bidding there we 
would not know who we were getting in there to do the logging. 
Loggers may come from any area, come in and finish the contract 
and move away from the area. Plenty of the people employed in 
that area are residents of the area, and the owners of the timber there, 
of course, have their interest to protect. They have a more personal 
interest than some other outside firm without ownership in the area. 

Senator Neupercer. You do not think it would be possible to set up 
a very strict set of specifications and qualifications—which anybody 
bidding on or hi arvesting this timber would necessarily have to fol- 
low—that would enable you to offer it at competitive bid and safely 
do so? 

Mr. Heatu. We would not have the control if the Forest Service 
sold the timber at competitive bid. Then the contract would be 
between the Forest Service and the logger. We would be a third 
party and not be able to exercise the control we are able to do now. 

Senator Nrupercer. I hope you will excuse my hesitancy, but I 
have not seen any of these papers until this morning, so I cannot 
familiarize myself very fast with this. Mr. Coburn just showed me 
a letter from the Bureau of Land Management dated November 25, 
: 55, about the Bureau’s letting out logging since 1951 in the Oregon 

City-West Linn, Clackamas C ounty, watershed, which is a substantial 
area, but, of course, does not have nearly the population in any way of 
the city of Seattle. I would like to read the paragraphs to you about 
the Bureau of Land Management policy: 

It is the Bureau’s policy to offer timber under its jurisdiction under condi- 
tions which will permit all prospective bidders an equal opportunity to compete 
for its purchase insofar as this is possible. This policy is applicable to water- 
sheds as well as elsewhere. As special watershed problems and new stipula 
tions were present or included in this proposed sale, a “show-me” trip was con- 
ducted for all prospective bidders, at which time all of the special precautionary 
watershed provisions were explained on the ground. The timber was subse- 
quently offered for sale on July 2, 1951, at an appraised price of $120,587.75 for 
9,130,000 board-feet composed of Douglas-fir, Noble-fir, hemlock, western red- 
cedar, and white pine. After vigorous competitive bidding, the sale offering 
was sold for $401,720 at a final bid price of $44 per thousand board-feet for all 
five tree species. 

This sale has now been logged, roads constructed, slash burned, and the 
required tree planting accomplished. During the entire course of contract op- 
erations, no complaints were received concerning water pollution or other matters 
relating to contract operations. The sale served to demonstrate the water and 
timber activities were compatible if sales were carefully laid out and proper 
Supervision given. 

Since this sale was made a number of Bureau and Forest Service competitive 
timber sales have been made in the Oregon City-West Linn watershed. To the 
best of my knowledge, only one minor problem has arisen due to clay and water 
mixing together during road construction on a Forest Service sale. 

This letter, of which I have read several paragraphs, is signed by 
R. O. Fety, of the Bureau of Land Management. Do you believe it 
would be ‘possible for a similar policy to be followed on a similar 

watershed 4 
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Mr. Hearn. It would be possible, but, as I say, the city would be- 
come a third party to the agreement, which we do not feel would be 


to the advantage of the city. 

Senator Neupercer. That is all, Mr. Chairman, except I think Mr. 
Fety’s letter and some documents which he attaches about the experi- 
ence in the Oregon City area might well be made a part of the record, 


if that is agreeable with you. 
Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be admitted in 


the record. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
STATE OFFICE, 
Portland, Oreg., November 25, 1955. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Cosurn, 
Chief Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. Copurn: On November 23, 1955, you asked me for a statement con- 
cerning Bureau timber sale activities in the Oregon City-West Linn, Clackamas 
County, Oreg., watershed. The governing body for water transmission and dis- 
tribution of municipalities is known as the South Fork Water Board. The O. and 
C. land in the watershed is under the immediate supervision of the Salem district 
forester, Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior. I served as 
the district forester at the time when a major O. and C. timber sale was made 
in the watershed adjacent to the South Fork of the Clackamas River. 

The act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874) provides that the timber on the 
O. and C. lands ‘“** * * shall be sold, cut, and removed in conformity with the 
principle of sustained yield for the purpose of providing a permanent source of 
timber supply, protecting watersheds, regulating streamflow * * *” This lan- 
guage clearly contemplates multiple-purpose forest management, which includes 
watershed protection and commercial timber production. 

The Oregon City-West Linn watershed has a total of 17,800 acres which, with 
the exception of 1,190 acres, is under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
The two principal streams in this watershed are Memaloose Creek and the South 
Fork of the Clackamas River. It has been conservatively estimated that there 
are 674 million board-feet of merchantable timber composed of the usual west 
slope of the Cascades tree species. The watershed is reported to develop 12 
million gallons of water per day with 3 million gallons being taken each day in 
service the two communities numbering about 16,000 people. 

While a small amount of Noble fir aircraft timber was sold during World War 
II, the first major timber sale in this watershed was planned in 1950 for in- 
clusion in the 1951 program. The sale proposal was for two staggered settings, 
one of which was to be located adjacent to the South Fork of the Clackamas River 
{see attached map). At various meetings preceding the sale, the Bureau and 
the South Fork Board had reached agreement as to the location of roads, setting 
boundaries and contract stipulations so as to give the maximum protection to 
the water supply while at the same time providing for the proper harvesting of 
merchantable timber. 

It is the Bureau’s policy to offer timber under its jurisdiction under conditions 
which will permit all prospective bidders an equal opportunity to compete for its 
purchase insofar as this is possible. This policy is applicable to watersheds as 
well as elsewhere. As special watershed problems and new stipulations were 
present or included in this proposal sale, a “show me” trip was conducted for all 
prospective bidders at which time all of the special precautionary watershed pro- 
visions were explained on the ground. The timber was subsequently offered for 
sale on July 2, 1951, at an appraised price of $120,587.75 for 9,130,000 board-feet 
composed of Douglas-fir, Noble fir, hemlock, western redcedar, and white pine. 
After vigorous competitive bidding, the sale offering was sold for $401,720 at a 
final bid price of $44 per thousand board-feet for all five tree species. 

This sale has now been logged, roads constructed, slash burned, and the re- 
quired tree planting accomplished. During the entire course of contract opera- 
tiens, no complaints were received concerning water pollution or other matters 
relating to contract operations. The sale served to demonstrate that water and 
timber activities were compatible if sales were carefully laid out and proper 


supervision given. 
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Since this sale was made, a number of Bureau and Forest Service competitive 
timber sales have been made in the Oregon City-West Linn watershed. To the 
best of my knowledge, only one minor problem has arisen due to clay and water 
mixing together during road construction on a Forest Service sale. 

For your further information, enclosed are contract stipulations, a map, and 
copies of press clippings. 

Very truly yours, 
R. O. Ferry. 
EXHIBIT G 


[Extracts from Oregon Code] 
CHAPTER II. POLLUTION OF WATER 


SECTION 116.1102. POLLUTING WATER USED FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES OR ACCESSI- 
BLE TO STOCK: PENALTY. If any person or persons shall put any dead animal's 
carcass, or part thereof, or an excrement, putrid, nauseous, decaying, deleteri- 
ous, or offensive substance, in any well, or into any spring, brook, or branch of 
running water, of which use is made for domestic purposes, or to which any 
cattle, horses, or other kind of stock have access, every person so offending shall, 
on conviction thereof be fined in any sum not less than $3 nor more than $50. 
(L. 1889, sec. 1, p. 89; L. 1891, p. 98; B. & C. sec. 2131; L. O. L., sec. 2240; O. L. 
sec. 2240; O. C. 1930, sec. 14-909. ) 

Sec. 116-1104. LEAVING MATTER WITHIN WATERSHED OF MUNICIPALITY OF AD- 
JOINING STATE: PUNISHMENT. Any person who shall place or cause to be placed 
within any watershed from which any city or municipal corporation of any 
adjoining state obtains its water supply, any substance which either by itself 
or in connection with other matter will corrupt, pollute, or impair the qual- 
ity of said water supply, or the owner of any dead animals who shall know- 
ingly leave or cause to be left the carcass or any portion thereof within any such 
watershed in such condition as to in any way corrupt or pollute such water 
supply, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by fine in any sum not exceeding $500. (L. 1909, ch. 182, sec. 2, p. 256; 
L. O. L. sec. 2241; O. L. sec. 2241; O. C. 1930, sec. 14-910). 

Sec. 116-1105. SEWAGE OR WASTE WATER: DISCHARGE ABOVE INTAKE OF WATER 
SUPPLY PROHIBITED: PURIFICATION: INJUNCTION TO RESTRAIN DISCHARGE. No 
person, firm, corporation, or municipality shall flow or discharge sewage or 
waste water above the intake into any drain, brook, creek or river from which a 
publie drinking water supply is taken, unless the same shall have been passed 
through some well-known system of sewage purification approved by the state 
board of health; and the continued flow and discharge of such sewage may be 
enjoined upon application of any person. (lL. 1919, ch. 264. see. 108, p. 385; O. L. 
sec. 8470; O. C. 1980, sec. 59-1111. ) 


SPECIAL CONTRACT STIPULATIONS 


1. Concurrently with the felling of timber authorized for cutting, the Pur- 
chaser, unless otherwise authorized in writing by the officer in charge, shall fell 
all live trees which are 8 inches or larger in d. b. h. o. b. and which are not 
specifically reserved under the terms of this contract. 

2. The appraised price of any additional timber which may be sold in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 8 (a), page 2, of the General Timber Sale 
Contract Stipulations, shall not be less than the contract price set herein. 

3. The removal of down material on the contract area or right-of-way on lands 
under jurisdiction of Bureau of Land Management may be required as directed 
in writing by the officer in charge. 

1, Unless otherwise authorized in writing by the officer in charge: 

(a) Yarding shall be done with high-lead equipment. 

(b) Any felled tree any part of which is resting within 150 feet of the 
South Fork of the Clackamas River shall be yarded in tree length. 

(c) All timber which may be felled in the SW44SW44 shall be felled away 
from the South Fork of the Clackamas River. 

(d) Any tree felled, windthrown, or otherwise which may come to rest 
in or across the South Fork of the Clackamas River shall be left undis- 
turbed in such position. 

5. Subject to such changes as may be directed in writing by the Regional Ad- 
ministrator, Region I, Bureau of Land Management, the Purchaser shall furnish 
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all materials and perform all work in the construction of timber access roads 
as follows: 

A. Main-line road: 

(1) The main-line road shall be located approximately as indicated on 
said exhibit A. 

(2) Sees. 23 and 25, T. 5 S., R. 4 E., W. M., of the lands traversed, are 
under the administration of the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 
The Purchaser must obtain from the Forest Service permission to cross such 
lands. 

(3) On all the above-described lands, the Purchaser shall, except as to 
such lands under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service as the Forest Service 
may designate, construct a road in accordance with plans and drawings 
designated “Exhibit CC,” attached hereto and made a part hereof. Con- 
struction shall further be in accordance with the directions, provisions and 
requirements contained in the booklet entitled “Specifications by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce,” designated “Exhibit D,” at- 
tached hereto and made a part hereof, as modified by Special Provisions 
designated “Exhibit BE,” attached hereto and made a part hereof. 

(4) Construction shall be completed prior to October 30, 1951, and shall 
be conducted under the supervision and direction of the Division Engineer 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, or his representative, and of the Officer in 
Charge in accordance with the provisions of Exhibits “D” and “E.” 

B. Spur road: 

(1) The spur road shall follow a route as indicated approximately on the 
said “Exhibit A’, and as identified on the ground by blazes on trees 
marking the centerline, and by blazed and posted lines marking the clearing 
edge boundaries. 

(2) Of the lands traversed, Secs. 23 and 25, T. 5 S., R. 4 E., W. M., 
are under the administration of the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. The Purchaser must obtain from the Forest Service permission 
to cross such lands. 

(3) The Purchaser shall, except as to such lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Forest Service as the Forest Service may designate, construct a 
road to standards not less than those stated in “Exhibit F’’, attached hereto 
and made a part hereof. 

6. The Purchaser is authorized to use any existing roads between the Timber 
Sale area and the nearest county road and over lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management for the transportation of timber sold under the 
terms of this contract. Such road use will be subject to any interests of third 
parties and the Purchaser must provide for the road maintenance. 

7. (a) In all phases of the logging operations, including the construction 
of any road, the Purchaser shall take adequate measures, as determined by the 
Officer in Charge, to prevent damage to the Oregon City-West Linn domestic wa- 
ter supply and to prevent the creation of conditions conducive to such damage 

(b) The Purchaser shall not interfere with the natural flow of any stream 
without prior written authorization of the Officer in Charge, and, if such natu- 
ral flow is diverted, the Purchaser shall restore it when and by the means directed 
by the Officer in Charge. 

(c) Soil conditions caused by the Purchaser in the course of logging opera- 
tions, which in the opinion of the Officer in Charge may result in excessive soil 
losses from erosion, guilving of roads, or damage to domestic water supplies, 
shall be corrected by the Purchaser to such conditions and by such means 
and at such times, including the installation of check dams, or cross drainage, 
the seeding with grass seed, planting with trees or other such erosion pre- 
vention or control measures as may be directed by or as are acceptable to the 
Officer in Charge. 

(d) The Officer in Charge, after consultation with the Purchaser, may sus- 
pend such logging operations on such portions of the contract area or right-of-way 
on lands under jurisdiction of Bureau of Land Management for such periods 
as he may consider necessary to avoid present or potential damage to the Oregon 
City-West Linn domestic water supplies. 

(e) The Purchaser shall provide toilets of a design approved by the Officer 
in Charge at all landings, over the contract area and in the course of road con- 
struction and take such other measures as are necessary to comply with the 
provisions of Sections 116-1102 and 116-1105 of “Exhibit G” attached hereto 
and made a part hereof. 
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(f) When the Purchaser has concluded the cutting and removal of timber under 
this contract, he shall, notwithstanding the provisions of Section 19 of the 
General Timber Sale Contract Stipulations, plant with live tree seedlings the 
cutting area designated on the said “Exhibit A.” 

(y) Such planting shall be done in accordance with a written plan to be 
prepared by the Officer in Charge and approved by the signing officer prior to 
the commencement of the planting. Such planning may include, without limi 
tation: 

(1) Site preparation measures to be performed by the Purchaser. 

(2) The time or season for such planting. 

(3) The species, age, quality, and quantity of seedlings to be planted. 

(4) The distribution of the planted seedlings over the contract area. 

(5) The procedures and techniques for planting. 

(6) Any other matters which in the judgment of the signing officer will 
reasonably contribute to the reestablishment of a forest cover on the contract 
area. 

(h) If within one year after the completion of initial planting, the Officer in 
Charge, in his judgment, determines on the basis of fair sampling that the 
area is less than 60% stocked with seedings alive at the time of such inspec 
tion, and so located as in his judgment to provide adequate reforestation of the 
area cut over by the Purchaser, unless such inadequate stocking is the result 
of fire which originated on or spread to the area involved without fault on the 
part of the Purchaser or his subcontractors, the Purchaser shall be required 
to replant such portions of the area according to such further planting plan as, 
in the judgment of the Officer in Charge, is appropriate to promote reestablish 
ment of an adequate forest cover on the cutting area. If, upon inspection of such 
replanting, the Officer in Charge determines on the basis of fair sampling that 
the area remains less than 60% stocked, he may require further replanting in 
accordance with a plan to be established by him, or the United States may deem 
the inadequate planting to constitute a major breach of this contract. 

(i) In addition to every other remedy provided by law and this contract for 
the breach of this contract, it is agreed that such damages suffered by the United 
States for each such acre on the contract area that remains inadequtaely r¢ 
stocked under this contract shall be $50.00. 

(j) It is further agreed that, notwithstanding the provisions of Section 19 of 
the General Timber Sale Contract Stipulations, any bond filed under the provi- 
sions of this contract shall not be released or terminated until there has been 
satisfactory performance of tree-planting provisions of the contract. 

8. No operations shall be undertaken under this contract until a fire protection 
plan has been approved in writing by the Officer in Charge for lands under the 
administration of the Bureau of Land Management and by the appropriate official 
of the Forest Service for lands under the administration of that agency. Unless 
otherwise authorized by the Officer in Charge, the Purchaser is required to abide 
by the provisions of such plan at all times during the course of his operations 
under this contract. 


[From the (Oregon City, Oreg.) Enterprise-Courier, November 9, 1951] 


TIMBER SALE APPROVED BY WATER GROUP—GOVERN MENT Gets O. K. Arrer Boarp 
Views Hitty AREA 


The South Fork Water Board, made up of members of the Oregon City Com- 
mission and representatives of the West Linn City Council, Wednesday night 
gave approval to the United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land 
Management, to sell some 3,445,000 feet of timber in the Oregon City-West Linn 
watershed area in the upper Clackamas area near Hillockburn lookout station. 

R. O. Fety, district forester, and his assistant, G. F. Horne, both of Salem, 
presented the sale proposal to the members of the South Fork Water Board, 
stating that the Government proposes to hold a timber sale on December 11 on 
the following conditions: That the blowndown timber is a fire hazard; that 
removal of the timber will remove a beetle epidemic and that timber should be 
salvaged before deterioration sets in. 

The board approved the sale after viewing the timber proposed to be sold 
and also it was pointed out that the watershed would not be jeopardized by 
removal of the windfall timber. 


76321—56—pt. 2——34 
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LOGGING DUE IN WATERSHED—Down, OverrirpE TIMBER To Go 


OREGON City, November 10 (special).—Approval of a plan to remove down 
and overripe timber from the South Fork watershed has been given by the South 
Fork Water Board. Bids on the timber estimated at 3,445,000 feet, will be taken 
December 11 at the Salem office of the Bureau of Land Management. 

District Forester R. O. Fety told the board that blowdowns and mature timber 
should be removed from the ©. and C. lands which cover the watershed. He 
said deterioration lessens the value of the timbers, making salvage imperative; 
that the down timber creates a fire hazard and could nurse a beetle epidemic. 

After an inspection of the proposed sale area, the water board decided such 
operations as suggested by Fety would not endanger the source of the domestic 
water supply for West Linn and Oregon City. The board is made up of two 
members of the Oregon City Commission and Mayor Merritt Willson, of West 
Linn. 

The watershed is located on the South Fork of the Clackamas River, into 
which a logging road was built last summer in preparation for an extensive 
logging program Over a 10-year period to harvest prime Douglas-fir and other 
commercial timber species. 

Agreement between the Government agency and the water board calls for 
leaving a strip of timber along the main stream and its tributaries as a measure 
to prevent pollution of the water, as well as to shade the water source and 
protect from erosion. 


{From the (Oregon City, Oreg.) Enterprise-Courier, July 3, 1951] 
WATERSHED TIMBER Nets RECORD PRICE 


A total of 9,130,000 feet of O. and C. timber in the Oregon City-West Linn 
watershed, near the South Fork of the Clackamas River, was sold in oral bidding 
at Salem Monday by the Bureau of Land Management for a record price of 
$401,720, District Forester Rodney O. Fety informed the Enterprise-Courier by 
telephone. The successful bidder was the Dwyer Lumber Co., of Portland. 

‘Lhe appraised value of the timber had been placed at $120,587, and at a meet- 
ing of BLM representatives with members of the South Fork Water Board, on 
June 7, it was estimated that the sale might bring as much as $150,000, or 
approximately $15 per thousand. 

Second highest bidder in Monday’s sale was A. F. Lowes Lumber Co., of Molalla. 
That company’s bid was $392,590. Two other companies qualified for the sale. 
They were the Jones Lumber Co., of Portland, and the Rotary Cut Box Co., of 
Gresham. 

The sale price of $401,720 was a new high for timber sold in the Salem district 
of the Bureau of Land Management and set a new record of $44 per thousand 
board-feet for Noble fir, hemlock, western redcedar, and western white pine in 
western Oregon, Forester Fety said. 

The price of $44 per thousand was paid across the board for all species. The 
bid was the second highest ever received for Douglas-fir timber in Oregon by the 
BLM. Only bid exceeding it was $48 paid last year for Douglas-fir at a sale at 
Alsea. 

Monday’s sale was the first of the new fiscal year held by BLM for timber under 
its control. Sales are scheduled at 2-month intervals for the remainder of the 
vear, Fety said. 

Total area in the South Fork Water Board's watershed covered by Monday’s 
sale was only 72 acres, with timber being located in 2 “staggered settings,” 1 
setting containing 18 acres and the other 54 acres. 


OTHER SALES DEFERRED 


There will be no further sale of timber in the watershed until logging of these 
two areas is completed, allowing full study of results of cutting upon the water- 
shed, the district forester said. 

rhe snie was worked out, after nearly 2 years of study, with close cooperation 
of the BLM Salem district advisory board and the South Fork Water Board. The 
local board gave its approval to the sale June 7 after representatives from the 
Bureau of Land Management met with board members to outline contractual 
stipulations which were designed to completely protect the watershed. 
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These stipulations, Fety said, give maximum protection to the water supply 
and yet lend themselves to practical and economic logging operations. Under the 
multiple land-use principle adopted by the BLM, the area included in the South 
Fork watershed is set aside for harvesting of timber and for water, so contracts 
for logging provide for erosion and sanitation control as well as restocking of 
cutover timberlands. 

WORK STARTS SOON 

Dwyer Lumber Co. is expected to begin roadwork in the area at once. Esti 
mated cost of the access road was placed at $76,000 by BLM representatives at 
the June 7 meeting with the South Fork Water Board. The cost will be paid 
for by the Dwyer Co. and the road already has been laid out and approved in 
the interest of land use in the region. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, I think, has one further 
question. 

Mr. Lantean. I just wondered if you could state briefly how you 
appraise timber in the watershed ¢ 

Mr. THompson. We follow the same methods in use by the Foresi 
Service which have been explained, I think, two or three times at the 
hearings. 

Mr. Lanican. If that is the case I don’t think you have to explain. 
Is there a salvage problem in the Forest Service timber in the drain- 
age? Is there much bug-killed or fire-killed timber there, or wind- 
throw ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. There is no fire-killed timber. There is a small 
volume of windthrow timber. The bug salvage isn’t extensive at all, 
or the bug damage. There is a small amount of salv age which should 
be done at the present time. 

Mr. LAanican. Has the Forest Service since 1951 attempted to get 
the right to sell some of its timber up in the drainage competitively 
and remove it over the existing road system ? 

Mr. Tuompson. We have under consideration or discussion a re- 
quest as of this summer concerning salvage logging, and our reply 
at that time was that since we had this plan for the overall cooperative 
sustained yield agreement, we felt that if this agreement was consum- 
mated it would provide the means for salvage automatically and not 
only for one time but for all the future. We preferred to consider 
consummation of this agreement. 

Mr. Lanican. Have there been other attempts by the Forest Service 
in the last 5 years to get access rights from the city ? 

Mr. THompson. They made a salvage sale in 1952, 1951 or 1952, in 
which the amount of salvage is very small. I think that was only 2 
million feet or about that. 

Mr. Lanican. How about for a nonsalvage sale? Have there been 
any attempts by them to get access to remove the timber sold at a 
regular-type sale ? 

Mr. TuHompson. That was under discussion and is in our statement, 
the sale of 1951, which was postponed. 

Mr. Lanican. And the city did not give them access rights at that 
time; is that right? 

Mr. Toompson. We couldn’t come to a final agreement, that is right, 
or 2 meeting of the mind. 

Mr. Lanican. On what did the disagreement hinge? 

Mr. THompson. Primarily the city’s policy of controlling the water- 
shed in the interest of protecting its water supply. 
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Mr. Lanican. You feel that you have to work on it the same way 
you worked on the city land in order to protect the water supply and 
the Forest Service lands have to sort of fall into line with that basic 
scheme or plan; is that right ? 

Mr. THompson. We would like to have it that way. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all that I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any further questions, Mr. 
Hoffman / 

Representative Horrman. We have been over this several times 
backward and forward and across. 

As I understand the situation the city owns this land and the pri- 
mary purpose is to get a supply of pure water, and in your judgment 
you think if you have one bidder and the local people are doing the 
work, if they pollute the water they will have to drink it and they are 
less apt for that reason to pollute it; is that it? 

Mr. THompson. Right. 

Representative Horrman. And it is easier to convince the local 
people that they should comply with the regulations which you put 
out to protect the water supply than it is the people outside; is that 
not true? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And as for competitive bidding, if you 
let it to competitive bidding and if this year one fellow was suc 
cessful, you would have to advise him as to your regulations, and you 
would have to see that he complied with them. You would have to let 
him know that you meant business and you intended to enforce the 
regulations. Then, next year or 10 years from then, or whenever it 
was, if you let it to another bidder, then you would have to go through 
the same rigmarole with him and when you are dealing with the local 
people you establish a policy here and they know they must comply 
with it. 

Mr. THompson. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. I notice in that article that there is no 
trespassing. I can understand why hunters and fishermen prefer to 
object and they want to go and hunt and fish, but, as the article states, 
states, you have little if any complaint from the local people, and 
that the trespassing is accidental in almost every instance. Is that 
the way itis? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Do you know of any reason why the 
views of some Federal official, however competent, and whatever his 
reputation may be, should prevail over yours when you have demon- 
strated over the years that yours are sound and efficient? Do you 
know of any reason why you should change just because somebody 
in Washington or elsewhere disagrees with you? 

Mr. Heatu. We haven’t been convinced that we should yet. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, if you were convinced; but so far 
you have been all right on it and the people have had pure water and 
the timber has been harvested and a profit has been made for the city; 
is that not so? 

Mr. Heata. Yes. 

mapeatnemation Horrman. What is the use of trying another experi- 
ment ¢ 
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Mr. Tuompson. I might add that in the history of the watershed 
I have been there 31 years now—we have gone all through this process 
which we have been discussing now: Having several operators, many 
operators on the watershed, and we finally came up in 1945 with the 

answer of one major operation and in the 10 years since that agree- 
ment went into effect we have had the best watershed in the whole his- 
tory of the city. 

Represe ntative Horrman, And inasmuch as your purpose is not 

financial profit, you are satisfied the way it is? 

Mr. Tuompson, That is Tight. 

Representative Horrman. ~ Although, of course, you are looking for 
any improvements that you can make. 

[ think that is all. 

Representative Cuvporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Nevpercer. What are the three companies that are involved 
in this agreement ? 

Mr. Tuompson. The agreement is between the city, the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co., the Scott Paper Co., and the Anacortes Veneer, Inc. 

Senator Nevsercer. Mr. Hoffman referred to local people. Are 
those local people ? 

Mr. Hearn. The people who are engaged in the logging and milling 
of the timber are local people, yes. The timber is not being taken out 
of the area. 

Senator Nevusercer. But several of them at least are companies 
which are predominantly not owned locally; is that not correct? I 
do not know anything about Anacortes, but are Scott Paper and 
Weyerhaeuser Timber owned locally ? 

Mr. Heatu. Well, I don’t know what you define as local ownership. 

Representative C HupoFF. Scott Paper is from Chester, Pa. 

Senator Nevusercer. I just want to get this word “local” down 
straight. Some people say the Idaho Power Co. is local, although it is 
a Maine corporation, and Maine is a long way from Idaho. What is 
there in the minds of you people that makes you think that the indi- 
viduals doing the logging for some unknown c ompetit ive bidders would 
be any less local than We eyerhaeuser Timber Co., let us say? That is 
what I want to know; how this word “local” gets in here. 

Mr. Hearn. We are not speaking about Weyerhaeuser or Scott 
when we say local people. We are speaking about the people actually 
engaged who live in that community. 

Senator Neveercer. What makes you gentlemen think that they 
will have any more local people cutting trees, let us say, than someone 
else whom you do not know who might be c ompetitive ¢ 

Mr. Hearn. I don’t quite follow your point. It takes a certain num- 
ber of people to do the logging and the milling. 

Representative Horrman. I think what the Senator is getting at is, 
it does not make any difference who is the successful bidder. The 
people who live here will do the actual work on the land; is that not it? 

Senator Neupercer. That has been my assumption of the circum- 
stances, 

Representative Horrman. Of course, the outside bidder may bring 
in his skilled workers and skilled crew and administrative employees. 
I assume the people who cut the logs from day to day are local people, 
are from here, but somebody comes in from outside. 
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Senator Neusercer. My hunch would be that the people who actu- 
ally would be on the grounds and be tramping around in the woods 
would be just about the same kind of people. One might be John Doe, 
and one might be Richard Roe, but they would be approximately the 
same kind of people no matter who bought the logs or the trees on the 
stump. Is that not about right ? 

Mr. Hearn. I don’t think so in this case, Senator, because these 
timber owners have timber there, and they will be logging with their 
crews, so whichever additional logger comes in there will have to bri ing 
in additional help, in my opinion. 

Senator Neupercer. This is the thing that puzzles me about this 
whole problem. Has the record of the United States Forest Service 
been such as to cause you gentlemen to lack confidence in the ability of 
the Forest Service to provide watershed protection ? 

I have always presumed that the United States Forest Service in 
general was probably the outstanding conservation organization of 
any size inthe whole world. That has been my conclusion. 

Mr. Tuomrson. We have no quarrel with the Forest Service at all. 
This is a plan for the management of the entire watershed taking 
into consideration the city ownership, the private ownership, and the 
national forest ow nership, and works out to what we feel will be the 
best interest of the city and their water supply. 

Senator Neunercrer. I remember once a few years ago before the 
administration abolished it there was an annual report of the Chief 
of the Forest Service called Forests and Water. I believe it was when 
Mr. Watts was Chief of the Forest Service. It went into great detail 
about the Forest Service management of watersheds, and it pointed 
out that most of the drinking water used by the bulk of the people in 
the West originated on forest land as did nearly all the irrigation 
water in the West; that all of this was under the management and 
control and jurisdiction of the United States Forest Service; that 
there had rarely, if ever, been contamination or pollution of this water 
supply in modern times. 

Why would you have reason to think that, if the United States 
Forest Service put up some of this timber under its normal sales pro- 
cedure, there would be danger, then, of contamination in the Cedar 
River watershed ? 

Mr. Tuompson. It would tend to take away from us, the local com- 
munity, the degree of control which we now exercise on the watershed ; 
whether that is a good thing or not, I don’t think it is. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Y ou are pr obably right about that, but whether 
it would be adverse or inimical, that is something I have not made up 
my mind about, because my impression has been that the Forest Serv- 
ice has done a pretty outstanding job in managing watersheds, and on 
a good many of those ws atersheds they have had competitive bidding 
for timber that is put up for sale under their normal sales procedures. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

representative Horrman. I have another one, Mr. Chairman. 

This question of what the people here in Seattle shall drink is what 
might be termed a local domestic one; is it not ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Do you know of any reason why you 
should turn the management of that over to some Federal agency or 
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follow their practices any more than you should have them interfering 
in your homelife and telling your cook what to cook ? 

Mr. Hearn. For the past 50 years we have been successful in sup- 
plying the city of Seattle witha good, pure supply of water. 

Representative Horrman. And you have not had any local 
complaint ? 

Mr. Hearn. We have had none. 

Representative Horrman. And up to date you do not know of any 
reason why you should follow someone else’s advice as long as you are 
getting along all right and your people are satisfied. 

Mr. Hearn. We prefer to maintain management of the water- 
shed. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could T ask just one or two questions ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Heath and Mr. Thompson, isn’t it true that on 
the watershed you have this intermingled watershed pattern? You 
have the privately owned lands in there, the Forest Service owning 
land in there, and the city-owned lands in there in somewhat of an 
intermingled pattern ? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. You have been dealing with the private owners of 
timber in there for quite some time; isnt’ that true? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. And I suppose as quid pro quo they have agreed to 
give you the land if they can get the timber under this reciprocal 
agreement. After they have cut it the city gets the land? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Ultimately you will get the second growth, third 
growth, or whatever you want to call the new growth. Isn’t it also 
true that they own roads in there? Do they own any roads in that 
watershed area? Have they built any roads? 

Mr. Heatu. The logging people? 

Mr. Cozurn. No, I mean yap anies that are in there. 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. So you have another pattern where you own the Cedar 
River Road and they own other road systems in there; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. You also have an agreement with them whereby they 
are the ones that can use your road. They are the only ones that 
can use your road for the purpose of hauling timber? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. That is another control factor that you like? 

Mr. Truompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, this whole thing has built up into a pat- 
tern for you people whereby it is easier for you to deal with these 
companies than it would be for you to deal with others; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. TuHompson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hearn. Easier, safer, and more economical. 

Mr. Copurn. For you. In order to get to the Forest Service 
timber, which is Federal timber, you want to enter into a cooperative 
agreement; isn’t that correct ? 


Mr. Hearu. Yes. 
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Mr. Conurn. So that finally this whole thing, this agreement, will 
be jelled into one big cooperative arr angement. whereby you will re- 
tain your control and the Forest Service timber will be cut by these 
companies under the agreement. 

What I am leading up to now is, What does the Forest Service get 
out of it? 

Mr. Hearn. We have land outside of the Cedar River watershed 
within the national forest area to a with the Forest Service 
after their timber is logged off. Then we acquire ownership of the 
land and they have sold their timber and it is logged. 

Mr. Cosurn. How long has this agreement to yrun? Tf itis put into 
effect how long is the cooperative agreement to run? 

Mr. Hearn. It was set up tentatively for 50 years. 

Mr. Conurn. If and when that agreement is signed you will then 
enter into some arrangement with the Forest Service to exchange their 
lands within the watershed for other lands outside the watershed 
which are not timbered ? 

Mr. Hearn. We already have such an agreement with the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. Corurn. Insofar as cutting on the Forest Service lands at the 
present time, if it were permitted, you feel that you would lose a 
certain amount of control; is that correct? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And yet you said, I think in answer to Senator Neu- 
berger’s questions, that you have no feeling one way or another about 
how the Forest Service has conducted itself in preserving watershed 

values; is that correct? 

Mr. Tuompson. I think I said that we have no criticism of the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. Cosurn. You have no criticism. What I can’t understand is 
what leads you to the conclusion that they would be any less efficient in 
managing their lands within the Cedar River area. 

Mr. Tuompson. Under the thought that you are expressing it would 
result in probably 3 or 4 or 5 operations up there at one time, which 
would tend to reduce our control, because we have no control over the 
contract between the Forest Service and the timber cutter. We are an 
outside party. I appreciate, they will endeavor and try to put in 
their contracts everything for the protection of the city that they can 
think of and do, but I feel that we will loose a great deal of control 
locally. 

Mr. Cosvurn. Don’t you think the Forest Service could control the 
way in which that timber was cut and safeguards that should be taken 
and precautions on Forest Service land just as well as you would do it? 

Mr. Tuomrson. They will do it even under this agreement. 

Mr. Cosurn. They will do the policing, surely. Why can’t they do 
it without the agreement ? 

Mr. THomrson. We are trying to get a unit set up here in which 
the operation will be uniform all through the unit. 

Mr. Copurn. And all under your control. 

Mr. Toompson. Under our control as far as operations on city land 
and private timber are concerned. It will be under the control of the 
Forest Service on their land. 

Mr. Cosurn. The point is why couldn’t the Forest Service con- 
tro] just as well now as it could under an agreement? Our only juris- 
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diction here is in the Forest Service lands. We don’t have any control 
over private or city lands, but there is quite a bit of Forest Service 
timber up there; isn’t there / 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. What is the annual cut ? 

Mr. THompson. The overali annual cut on the watershed is 35 mil- 
lion feet. That includes the Forest Service, the private, and the 
city timber. 

Mr. Copurn. I have been told that the annual cut for the Forest 
Service is about 6 million board-feet annually. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is possible. I might point out in that con- 
nection with the agreement in effect the annual cut that can be made 
on the Forest Service will be increased, perhaps 100 percent or more, 
because at the same time the city is including all of its land in the 
agreement, the high-producing lands on the lower areas of the water- 
shed, and that will allow for a higher sustained annual yield cut than 
if the Forest Service lands were on their own. 

Mr. Copurn. I can see from the standpoint of the city why it wants 
complete control. That I understand. However, outside of that, 
if you base your premise on the fact that if you open it up to com- 
petitive bidding that the Forest Service would have difficulty and you 
would have diffic ulty in making your precautions stick, then I think 
you are on unsound ground because you have testified that the Forest 
Service is doing a good job and will continue to do a good job in your 
watershed. 

Mr. Tuompson. The Forest Service does not have control over any 
of the operators after they leave the Forest Service ground. 

Mr. Cosurn. And they have to go over your road system / 

Mr. Tuompson. They have to go out over our ground. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that between 
1905 and 1950 the Forest Service did sell timber in this area. Is that 
right or wrong? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. Did anything go amiss or awry that caused 
difficulty during that period ? 

Mr. THompson. The Forest Service sold timber during that period 
to operators who were on the watershed at that time—we call them 
local operators—because they had timber and were cutting their own 
timber in the area and at the same time they would buy Forest Service 
timber. These particular operators that bought timber at that time- 

I can recall sales in the 1920’s and 1930’s—were under contract with 
the city. 

Senator Nreupercer. How was this timber sale decided? Was it 
decided competitively / 

Mr. THompson. At that time it was railroad logging and the sales 
were put up for bids and, as with all the sales throughout the region 
or most of the sales, the only persons or companies who bid on them 
were the railroad operators. 

Senator Neusercer. Nothing went wrong in that period when the 
Forest Service was selling it ? 

Mr. Tompson. No, because as I sav these companies that bid in 
the timber were also under contract with the city. 

Senator Neugercer. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Lanican. I just want to get something in the record. You 
mentioned an agreement between the city and the Forest Service on 
exchange of timber. I wonder if we could get a copy of that for the 
record ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. We have a copy of that. 

Mr. TuHompson. I might say Mr. Heath mentioned an agreement. 
It is not an agreement. It is a policy, a statement of policy. As we 
said in our statement, the first exchange has been consummated. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want to ask you any questions, but 
I would like to make an observation. 

I am not an authority on timber. My education started about 
November 13. However, first of all I want to say that I do not blame 
you for not wanting to surrender any rights your city might have to 
the Federal Government or to the State of Washington or nomads 
else, because I have always been an advocate of the home rule ‘and T 
think the city ought to have the right to operate their resources and 
operate the city as they want to; but it appears to me as a matter of 
policy that the mayor or city council, or whatever you call your gov- 
ernment, are under a duty to get the highest possible price they can 
for timber. 

[ just cannot make myself believe that you will sell this timber at 
the appraised price where if you ask for competitive bids, according 
to a letter read in the record, you will probably get at least one- -third 
or one-half more for it than you were getting and that would certainly 
save the taxpayers of Se attle some money to get some income from 
timber. 

Nevertheless, it is one of those things and I think that perhaps if 
you just tried a litle bit harder to get along with the Forest Service 
rather than have this cooperative sustained-yield agreement, I think 
the city of Seattle, in dollars and cents, would be much better off and 
nothing would happen to your water because I am sure that whoever 
bought your timber would not contaminate your water. I believe the 
law says if they did that, you can put them in jail for it. 

Representative Horrman. May I ask, how long have you been here, 
Mr. Thompson, and been familiar with this situation in the watershed 4 

Mr. Tuompson. Thirty-one years. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Heath, how long have you been here 
and familiar with it ? 

Mr. Hearn. I have lived in the community for the past 40 years. 
However, I have only been water superintendent since March of this 
year. 

Representative Horrman. You are familiar with the situation then 
generally ? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Just because you could get a few cents, 
or assuming as our chairman said if you could get a “third or a half 
more, do you see any reason why you should gamble with the health 
of your people just to get that money ; either one of you? 

Mr. Tuompson. I don’t. 

Mr. Hearn. I don’t. 
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Representative Horrman. We have been on this thing for some 
time. As I get it, your people want this pure water—lI think we have 
said that a half dozen or a dozen times—they are satisfied with the 
present conditions. They are getting what they want. No one has 
offered any reason why it should be changed exc pt it has been sug- 
gested you ought to have competitive bidding so that you get a higher 
price. I take it you do not want to gamble the health of the com- 
munity against a few dollars? 

Mr. Hearn. True. 

Representative Horrman. Is that about it ? 

Mr. Hearn. Very true; yes. 

Representative Horrman. Frankly, do you know of any reason why 
this committee should come in and try to upset or suggest that you 
change your policy here when everybody locally is s: atistied with it? 

Mr. Trompson. No. 

Representative Horrman. I do not, either. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to say this to both of you gen- 
tlemen, and either one can answer the question. Are you trying to 
make this committee believe that if anybody but Weyerhaeuser or 
Scott Paper cut this timber that everybody in the city of Seattle 
would die from water poison ? 

Mr. Hraru. No; we have no intent to say that. 

Representative Horrman. The kind of water you get in Philadel- 
phia, and the kind I get in Allegan, where the river is polluted, I think 
we would give a good deal if we could be assured of a pure water 
supply. 

Representative Cuuporr. I never drank the water in Allegan, Mich., 
but I want you to understand that since 1951 we have had good w: ter 
in Philadelphia. We had a Democratic administration for the first 
time in 60 years, and the pe are getting good, clean water. 

Senator Neuprreer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: I re- 
spect as much as the ge leas an from Michigan does the long experi- 
ence of Mr. Thompson and Mr. Heath. However, the gentleman from 
Michigan yesterday was questioning the views of a full-blooded In- 
dian whose ancestors were here from C hristopher Columbus, so I do 
not think that length of residence has anything to do with this question. 

Represent: itive Horrman. Will you yield there, Senator? 

Senator Neusercer. No; I will not. I want 2 finish my statement. 

As far as the purity of water is concerned, I dislike being put in 
the position of indicating, because I think the United St: ites Forest 
Service might have some extended jurisdiction in this watershed, that 
there is going to be any contamination or detriment to health in the 
city of Seattle. 

I live in the city of Portland, which has a watershed under the juris- 
diction of the United States Forest Service. I may be a very poor 
specimen, but I submit that the average, standard, normal health of 
the people in the city of Portland who live under United States Forest 
Service watershed is pretty good. 

It is my understanding that people in Denver and Los Angeles 
get their drinking water from Forest Service watersheds and I do 
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not know of any particular lack of health or vitality on the part of 
those people. 

I do not think that the question of health of the people of Seattle 
is at stake here. ‘There may be other questions at issue but certainly 
the record of the United States Forest Service in managing water 
sheds does not make health an issue in this, and I think that. you are 
being decidedly unfair when you indicate that either Mr. Chudoff or 
I would favor any policy which would be inimical to the health or to 
the sanitary quality of the water supply of the people of the city of 
Seattle. There may be other questions, such as competitive bidding 
or timber management, but I do not think health is an issue here 
because I think the United States Forest Service has a very good 
record in managing watersheds. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you for the lecture. It will 
ceive all the consideration it is worthy of. And with reference to the 
fadian who testified over there, he did not live on the reservation. 
He was not a member of the tribe. He was a Chinook. 

Senator Nevpercer. Does that disqualify him from being an 
Indian? 

Representative Horrman. No. It does take out the basis of vour 
story that I was fussing at him. He was not even interested in it 
except that he held some timber there. He was kicking about his 
own tribal regulations and his own constitution. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you want to say something? 

Representative Horrman. Put the witness on. There is not a 
single witness on from the Quinault Indian Tribe over there, not 
one. Now you are trying to come in here and upset these local people. 
Maybe if you keep on you can keep them in a hassle. 

Mr. Txuompson. Since the Portland watershed has been mentioned 
and their management of it down there, I think it should be pointed 
out in fairness that there hasn’t been any logging on that watershed. 
It has been logged up. 

Senator New BERGER. But it has been under the Forest Service. 

Mr. Tuompson. There are 314 billion feet of timber down there, 
old-growth timber. There has been no logging. 

Senator Nevsercer. Is not Bull Run watershed a part of the 
Mount Hood National Forest? 

Mr. Tuompson. It is part of the Mount Hood National Forest 
and set up as the Bull Run Reserve. 

Senator Nevpercer. But you have no criticism of the Forest Serv- 
ice management of that watershed ? 

Mr. Trompson. No: except that I don’t think you can compare it 
to the Cedar River watershed because there has been no logging in 
that area. 
~ Representative Cuuporr. I want to thank you. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Hearn. I would like to say for the record that the opinions ex- 
pressed here are the opinions of Mr. Thompson and myself, the water 
department, not of the city council and the mayor. They have this 
cooperative agreement under consideration and in due time we will 
have their opinion on it. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. 

The letter and magazine article may be placed in the record. 
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(The information referred to follows: ) 


City oF SEATTLE WATER DEPARTMENT, 
Seattle, Wash., November 8, 1955. 
Joint COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 
(Attention: Mr. William H. Coburn.) 
Dear Mr. Conurn: The stumpage prices received on current sales of timber 
by the Seattle Water Department in the Cedar River watershed are as follows: 
Per thousand 
1, Sale of Sept. 14, 1953: board-feet 
Douglas-fir —__- ee ; ide $24. 75 
Western white pine 13. 
Noble fir ‘ ; 14. 50 
Western red cedar J 9. OO 
Hemlock : 3 , 6.15 
Pacific silver fir__- ghee tes ; Sas : 4. 50 
Sitka spruce_ $ ca Bai ‘ ad 4. 50 
Pulpwood when a product of salvage relogging ‘ ‘ (") 
». Sale of Dec. 29, 1954: 
Douglas-fir ____- [ ‘ ets aa dicen ” $24. 70 
Hemlock —_-_- 4 e A 6. 00 
Pacifie silver fir —_- aa i : ; _ oe ' ; 4. 50 
Nobile. Or... ra a kbs rae 
Cedar and all other species 5. 00 


Pulpwood when a product of salvage relogging____-____- psa (7) 


50 cents per cord. 


Cedar poles, the prices varying, depending on the length of the pole, from 
$1.20 per pole for a 25-foot pole, to $31.60 per pole for a 95-foot pole. 

Cutting has been completed on the sale of September 14, 1953, and is cur- 
rently in progress on the sale of December 29, 1954. 

These sale prices are the same as the appraised prices determined in the same 
manner as used by the United States Forest Service in their timber appraisals. 

I am also enclosing a copy being draft No. 6 of the proposed Cooperative sus- 
tained yield agreement for the Cedar River watershed. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Ray HEATH, 
Superintendent of Water. 


{From the Timberman, March 1954] 


WATER AND TIMBER, 2 ITEMS VITAL TO THE ECONOMY OF THE WEST, ARE BoTH 
POSSIBLE FROM A 91,500-AcRE Forest THROUGH A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM OF 
WATERSHED MANAGEMENT FOR THE CITY OF SEATTLE 


Management of 91,500 acres of forest lands located in the southeastern corner 
of King County, Wash., determines the water supply for the city of Seattle, 
Wash. The timber-management program of the watershed, an area of 143 square 
miles, is directed by Forester Allen E. Thompson, who has been in charge for 
29 years. 

Principal source of the city’s water supply is the Cedar River, a relatively 
small stream which empties into Lake Washington on the outskirts of Seattle, 
only 37 miles from its source. Despite its small size, the Cedar River has long 
played an important role in the development of the Seattle area. 

Ownership of the watershed is divided between the city of Seattle, the United 
States Forest Service, and private companies and individuals. The city owns 
72 percent, or 65,000 acres. The Forest Service acreage amounts to 21,500 
acres or 23 percent, with the remaining 5,000 acres or 5 percent of the total 
privately owned. 

LAND OWNED BY CITY 


Since the city is interested primarily in the water, city ownership is restricted 
to the land only. The timber is owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and Scott 
Paper Co., but as the timber is harvested the land is turned over to the city. In 
addition to this land acquisition, the city exchanges land which it owns outside 
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the watershed for Forest Service land inside the watershed. Eventually, the 
city will own the entire acreage. 

To assure the purity of the water, trespassing on the watershed is abso- 
lutely forbidden and is punishable by fine and a jail sentence. No hunting 
or fishing is allowed and the 200 miles of road are constantly patrolled under 
the direction of the department of the sanitary engineer. 

According to Thompson, most trespasses are accidental. Because of the long 
time the watershed has been under this tight control all local people respect 
the boundaries, which are marked by “no trespassing” signs every few feet, 
and little trouble arises. 

Along with the values of the water resources are the values and importance 
of the forests growing upon the watershed. At the lower levels the forests are 
predominantly Douglas-fir. As the elevations increase hemlock is mixed with 
the fir, and at elevations above 3,500 feet the forest is made up primarily of 
hemlock, Pacific silver fir, and noble fir. 

About 42 percent of the timber is old growth, some of it 400 years old, while 
51 percent, or 46,500 acres, consists of second-growth timber with considerable 
50- and 60-year-old stock in that acreage. Only 7 percent of the watershed is 
nonproductive land given over to rock and brush. 

In a 6-year program of snag falling, which is still underway, 1,778 snags were 
felled, mostly on the west side of the watershed. The snags are felled by em- 
ployees of the watershed, or by loggers, depending on the area and terms of 
sale. In 1952 a return was realized on 2 million board-feet of timber secured 
from snag-falling. 

Although the area has been logged for the past 50 years, in 1941 concern 
was expressed over the effect of logging on the purity of the water supply. 
A commission, consisting of 2 sanitary engineers and 1 forester, investigated 
the effect of continued logging on the quality, quantity, and purity of the Cedar 
River water supply. The commission was made up of Abel Wolman, Johns 
Hopkins University; Carl Green, consulting engineer of Portland, Oreg.; and 
Bror Grondal, professor of forestry, University of Washington. 

After studying records on precipitation, streamflow, water quality, water 
purity, logging history, reforestation, fire protection, and watershed use, the 
commission concluded that “Logging practices on the watershed in the past have 
had no important or discernible effect upon precipitation, runoff, and quality 
of water” and that “ * * * controlled watershed use has collateral timber 
production values, which are in no way incompatible with the watershed use for 
water-supply development. A program of sustained-yield logging is recom- 
mended for future use on the watershed.” 

From this report was developed the Cedar River logging agreement, executed 
in 1945. It provides for the orderly harvesting, over a 40-year period, of the 
virgin timber. Applying universally over the entire watershed, whether the 
operator is cutting his own, or Forest Service or city of Seattle timber, the annual 
cut is limited to 35 million board-feet. Sales of city timber can be made only 
with the approval of the city council while sales of United States Forest Service 
timber are made under its own timber sales contract—with which the Cedar 
River logging agreement is in harmony. 

One part of the forestry program is devoted to supplanting of the alder growth 
by fir and hemlock. Because of its heavy drop of leaves and its susceptibility to 
tent caterpillar infestations, alder is an undesirable tree in a water supply area. 
Wherever it occurs, and whenever it can be sold, alder is being clear-cut to a 
minimum log size of 8 inches. One small sale of less than a hundred acres, made 
several years ago, netted an average yield of 16,750 board feet per acre in a 
43-year-old stand, 

Once the area is cleared of alder it is planted without burning the slash. In 
both the alder and softwoods logging, slash burning is kept to a minimum to 
reduce erosion. By allowing the slash to decay, organic material is created 
which keeps the surface layers loose and permits better runoff. Slash can more 
safely be left unburned within the watershed because the ban on public use 
greatly decreases the fire hazard. 

Highlead logging is preferred over tractor skidding operations because high 
lead shows laterally scar the area to secure better regeneration, lessen the 
problem of erosion. 

A 2-acre nursery is maintained at Walsh Lake, several miles from the head- 
quarters at Cedar Falls, and seed to supply it is gathered by the watershed crew. 
For the most part, regeneration is secured by natural means, but some places, 
notably areas of old, repeated burns, require the annual planting of 80,000 to 


100,000 trees. 
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Only 10 percent of the logged areas requires planting and this on south and 
southwest exposure where adverse site conditions prevent the natural establish 
ment of seedlings. Planting stock is 2-0. The planting program in 1953 was 
discontinued after 1 month in one place and moved to a different location when 
it was found that a high population cycle for rabbits was nullifying the planting 
Six years ago the nursery was protected from deer depredations by the erection of 
a tall wooden fence. Site quality throughout the watershed is generally high, 
running to a high site 8. Approximately 10,000 acres is site 1 while a majority 
of the acreage runs to site 2. To counterbalance this is the presence of some 
site 5 land. 

Limited pruning has been done in some 25- to 30-year-old stands of fir, with 
the crop trees pruned for the first 16 feet of their height. Trimming was done 
with a Saw mounted on a pole. According to Thompson it is still too early 
in the program to determine costs. 

One of the provisions of the Cedar River logging agreement is that the method 
of timber cutting is to be in accord with the best forest practices, with three 
guiding principles laid down to determine the method. First consideration is 
given to watershed protection, second to protection of seeding and timber 
regrowth, and third to utilization and economie handling of the timber. All 
operations within the watershed are conducted subject to strict fire and sanitary 
regulations administered by the city. 

Logging is being carried on at elevations ranging from 2,000 to 4,000 feet 
by the Mountain Tree Farm, a joint operation sponsored by Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. and Scott Paper Co. Three highlead sides are in operation, and all logging 
is concentrated, for the present, at the eastern end of the watershed 

Settings are made so that logging is not carried on across a main stream course, 
often requiring two settings to log an area which, in a nonwatershed show, could 
be done with one. Fallers are paid on a busheling basis and use company 
owned Titan saws with 40-inch bars for both falling and bucking. Two men 
make up a falling crew. From the logging site to the reload point is 9 miles. 

During 1952 a total of 27.5 million board-feet of timber was removed in logging 
operations, while an additional 1,100 cords of pulpwood and 13,000 lineal feet 
of poles contributed to the year’s receipts of $98,571. Another $14,310 was gained 
through read use charges which are accumulated at the rate of 60 cents per 
thousand board-feet, with the logger maintaining and improving any roads used 

The logging company builds and maintains roads until the time the timber has 
been removed. From that point the city of Seattle maintains them. Road main 
tenance requires a 10-man crew using a Caterpillar D7 and a D4 tractor as well 
as a Caterpillar grader and an Insley shovel. This last spring a roadside brush 
removal program was carried out on most of the road system, using 2-4—-D to 
remove the alder. 

Fire protection is an important phase of the management program. An exten 
sive system of fire roads has been constructed, tank truck filling stations have 
heen established and fire lookouts are maintained from early June until late 
September. One other forester, in addition to Thompson, and a crew which varies 
seasonally from 5 to 20 men is employed on the watershed by the city. 

Headquarters of the fire-fighting crew and equipment is Walsh Lake, where 
the nursery is also located. 


Representative Cruuporr. Is Mr. H. Ray Pearson here? Would 
you come forward, please ? 

Mr. Pearson, would you please take the witness chair and identify 
yourself for the record and then proceed? I think you sent a very 
short statement in. I think you ought to read it to us. 


STATEMENT OF H. RAY PEARSON, ARLINGTON, WASH. 


Mr. Pearson. Right here? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, sir. Will you try to speak up as 
loudly as you can. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, does the record show the 
attendance each morning at each session? Our printed record, will 
it show that? 
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Representative Cuvuporr. No, it will not. Do you wish to make a 
motion on it ¢ 

Representative Horrman. I just want to have the record show who 
is present and who is not. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Do you mean the members of the com- 
mittee and the staff? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. The stenographer notes that on the record 
before he starts. , 

Representative Horrman. I missed our chairman, Senator Scott, 
and I just wondered. 

Representative Cuvuporr. The record will show who was present at 
ach meeting. 

Would you identify yourself and then proceed, Mr. Pearson ? 

Mr. Pearson. I am Ray Pearson, from Arlington, Wash. I have 
a small mill up there. Due to the shortage of timber up there we are 
all in the same boat. Naturally larger companies are planning a long- 
term program and they buy logged-off land or small timber down 
there, so we just are depending on the national forest for more timber. 

We would like to have smaller sales and a lot more roads so that 
we can get to this beetle-infested timber that we have in our vicinity 
and blowdowns, and it would make it more accessible. 

The timber sales I would like to have changed to avoid the use of 
the phrase “other species.” I bought timber and there was no second- 
growth timber advertised due to the fact that the Forest Service did 
not know it was there. It wasn’t a very large sale and I didn’t know 
it. It was blowdown, because it looked very similar. So we got into 
it and we found second-growth timber and the timber that I bid on 
was old growth. I have the sale here. It was in 1952 and I bid, I 
think $39.75 for this timber. While it said “other species” it wasn’t 
even chnenifind. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want the record to get confused. 
Did you pay $39.75 a thousand board-feet ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. That could sound like a lot of things in 
the record. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

After trucking I had to pay fir prices for this second growth. I had 
to truck it 40 miles, log it, truck it 40 miles, and sold it for $36; and 
I paid $39.75 on the stump. 

Representative Cuuporr. Was this advertised as old growth? 

Mr. Pearson. Here is the advertisement; right here. 

Representative Cuuporr. Iam not much of an authority. You had 
better tell me about it. 

Mr. Pearson. Douglas-fir. It gives a specified amount of footage. 

Representative Cuvporr. It does not say whether it was old growth 
or second growth ? 

Mr. Pearson. No, it wasn’t specified. They didnt’ know the second 
growth was in there and neither did we 

Representative CHuporr. You went up and looked at it before you 
bid on it? 

Mr. Pearson. Right. 

Representative CuHuporr. That is how you determined how much 
you were going to pay for it? 
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Mr. Pearson. That is right. The sale was advertised and they are 
always pretty accurate on it. 

Representative Cuvporr. I do not want to be facetious, but when 
I went to law school we had the doctrine of caveat emptor, let the 
buyer beware; and if you looked at something you bought and thought 
you were buying something and when you got back you found out it 
was not what you thought you were buying, that was your fault. You 
tell me what to do. 

Mr. Pearson. But that doesn’t clarify the situation. 

Representative Cuuporr. What can we do to clarify it? 

Mr. Pearson. First advertise first or second growth, and then put 
an appraised price on each item and regardless of what you find in 

there, if it is a minimum amount or something it isn’t worth men- 
tioning, you don’t have to pay an excessive price for it. You pay the 
appraised price. 

Representative Cuvuporr. In other words, you think whatever Gov- 
ernment agency is selling it the specifications ought to be more clear? 

Mr. Pearson. Right. 

Representative Cuuporr. They ought to describe them better so you 
would know exactly what they were ‘offerin g and you could not make 
a mistake of wrong identification. 

Mr. Pearson. We look at it with snow on it, after it has blown down 
for a year or so, or a year and a half, and the bark looks very black. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Why will they not do it? I think it is a 
reasonable request. Have you asked them to do it that way ? 

Mr. Pearson. No, I never have, but it is just a thing to improve our 
timber stand. Then we have sometimes quite a little bit of maple 
up there and that falls under the “other species.” 

Normally hemlock will go $12 , OF $13, $14, or $15 athousand. There 
is nothing bid on “other species” which includes maple. And we 
have worked up a market in California and we are glad to have it. 
We have cut quite a little bit of it, but the logger can’t pay $12 or 
$14 a thousand, so it is left there. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let me ask you this; I want to see if I 
understand you: They advertise Douglas-fir and “other species” # 
Mr. Pearson. oligtas fir, cedar, hemloc *k, and “other species”; yes 

Representative co HuporF. And you feel that they should id nti fy 
the “other species” and it would not be too difficult for them to do it 
if they wanted to do it? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. You know exactly what you are getting 
and you would not pay $12 for maple when maybe in the retail mar- 
ket the price was $6? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. When the logger locates this area he takes the 
maple. As it is, he can’t afford to log it and it is left to burn and is 
considered a snag because the top will be knocked out of it from the fall 
of timber and he will come along and fall it after he is through log- 
ging. If they could just have a form made—lI drew up one here, just 
kind of an idea—first and second growth, and alder is becoming more 
of it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to offer that specimen form 
for the record so we have it in the record ? 

Mr. Pearson. I don’t know. 

76321—56—pt. 2——35 
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Representative Cuuporr. I think you have some good suggestions. 
There ought to be something in the regulations to provide for the 
proper description in the forms because they can’t expect you to take 

the losses, so if you want to offer it for the record I will be glad to put 
it in. 

Mr. Pearson. All right. On the back there is another page. 

Representative Cuuporr. You do not mind if I take the sheet off? 

Mr. Pearson. No. This alder has been more or less a drug on the 
market up there, but the company, Scott Paper to be exact, has spent 
a lot of money and improved a market. They can get the bark off of 
it, so it is becoming more valuable all the time and I think that 
should be advertised if there is any sale that is large enough to take 
out. 

Mr. Laniean. You mean you think it should be separately stated ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, do away with that “other species” because it 
so hard for a lot of people. I know a lot of fellows who have talked 
about it and, if they would just designate the grade or the species, 
it doesn’t make any difference as I see whether it is there just as 
long as it is in there and appraised price is on there. Where there 
is snow on the ground and it is straight up and down, as it sometimes is, 
it is in a hard locality, a lot of it, so you don’t have a good clear 
picture of it. You can’t see it like if it is on good ground. 

Representative Curuporr. Would that procedure require more per- 
sonnel in the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service ? 

Mr. Pearson. I don’t see that it would. 

Representative Cuuporr. Because everybody is telling us wherever 
we have been that there are not enough people there now and that 
those they have are not getting enough money. We do not want to put 
too great a burden on them, but of course we are going to try to get 
them more money in the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Pearson. They deserve it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Have you anything else to tell us, Mr. 
Pearson ? 

Mr. Pearson. I think that the Government should let contracts to 
good, legitimate road builders and open this country up even before 
it is ever infested. 

We have some samples with us. Have you ever seen any of them? 
Have you ever seen any of this bug-infested timber # 

Representative Cuvporr. No. I have heard a lot about it, but I 
think Mr. Lanigan has seen some bug-infested timber. 

Mr. Lanican. Yes. 

Mr. Pearson. I brought some samples down. I would like to show 
you. Some is good, clear timber and one is 1 year old. Another is 
3 years old, and see the amount of loss in it. After the first year your 
sap is gone. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Do you have some of those samples? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I would just like to see them. If they are 
not too big I would like to see some. 

This timber is not infested now that you are bringing in? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Do you want to tell us about this? 

Mr. Lanican. This better be off the record since he will be referring 
to several different samples which can’t be put in the transcript. 
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Representative Cuuporr. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Representative CHuporr. I personally am very grateful to you for 
bringing these few samples to the committee so that I can see first 
hand what practically everybody has been telling us and it certainly 
illustrates the need for prompt salvage of timber. 

I also want to commend you for coming here because you have told 
us about your problems in as few words as any witness has ever to ld 
us, and given us some real illustrations of the problems and told 1 
what you 1 think w e ought to do about them. 

I think that that little chart that you drew up—maybe Me think 
it is insignificant—is really a very constructive criticsm of the way 
sales are described, and the prospectus they issue on these sales. 

Mr. Cospurn. Hlow many men do you employ / 

Mr. Pearson. ‘Twenty-two. 

Mr. Cosurn. What is your mill capacity 

Mr. Pearson. Through the sawing, drying, and planing, 
drying, a 20,000 or 25,000 a day. 

Mr. Cosvt In the sale you me tioned what national forest was i 

Mr. spon That was in Mount Baker. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all T have, Mr. Chairman 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. No, sir. 

Representative Caupvorr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ¢ 

Representative Horrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pearson. Ray Carlson went out and got the specimens for 
and he brought them down for us. I was very glad he did. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you for coming, Mr. Pearson. 
Your statement and form will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Pearson. Thank you. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

ARLINGTON, WASH., November 21. 1955. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Pioneer Station, Old United States Court louse, 
Portland, Oreg. 
(Attention: Mr. W. H. Coburn. ) 

Dear Str: I wish to present the attached statement to the committee when 
they are in Seattle November 29 and 30. 

I am the owner and operator of a small mill. Because private timber and 
land is being bought up by large timber companies we are being forced to depend 
on State and United States timber. We are asking for smaller sales and shorter 
time limits on logging. This will put on the market veneer and high-grade logs 
“iso, 

A program should be made to make beetle and wind thrown timber more 
accessible. 

Timber sales should be changed to avoid confusion and injustice by bid forms 
being made to show every species as to quality and approximate volume. They 
should specify first- and second-growth fir, first- and second-growth cedar, 
first- and second-growth hemlock, and maple and alder. Sales normally read 
“fir, cedar, hemlock, and other species.” Hemlock normally goes for $12 to $15; 
consequently “other species” are not bid on and go with the slash. 

I believe the Forest Service men on a whole receive inadequate pay. After 
spending much time learning and after spending time in field work these men 
find better jobs in private companies because the pay is better; and the Worest 
Service is left to break in new men. The Forest Service is dealing in the sales of 
millions of dollars of our timber and should have adequate help. The Forest 
Service should not lost sight of the fact that they have a big responsibility to 
the American people. 

Yours very truly, 
H. Ray Pears: 
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Suggested form for national forest timber sale, Snoqualmie National Forest 


Location: Olney Creek; 95 acres; sec. 9, T. 28 N., R. 9E, Willamette meridian 
’ 


Minimum | Tree Slash 
price planting burning 


| 
| | 
r: co 
IR cc cdi pborescomismwicnes ‘ ..-----| 500,000 feet__-__| $26. | $0. 4! $0. 30 
’ 125,000 feet -- - 8.5 . 46 -30 


Species 


Cedar 
Se = 200,000 feet .__- 5 45 | 30 
Be cidananncaeda a . 150,000 feet - -- . 50 4 .30 
smlock: | 
RS Ne ee ianin ...---} 100,000 feet __- . 45 .30 
SE ae 75,000 feet >. 5 . 46 .30 

100 cords i 
30,000 feet _._- 5. | A .30 
25,000 feet 5. 45 - 30 





10,000 feet... -- 
50 cords......- 





Representative Cruporr. Mr. Ed Jones. Is Mr. Ed Jones here? 

The chamber of commerce, Stanwood, Wash. 

Mr. Roal, would you come up, please. 

Mr. Roal, would you take the witness chair and identify yourself 
for the record and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF BILL ROAL, ARLINGTON, WASH. 


Mr. Roat. My name is Bill Roal, of Arlington, Wash., and we have 
a small mill operation in Granite Falls with interests in logging and 


trucking. 

Do you want me to read my proposal ! 

Representative Cuuporr. It is a very short statement. I think you 
ought to read it. It is only a couple of paragraphs. 

Mr. Roat. My proposal is this: Roads are the key to forest manage- 
ment. They can also make the difference in whether or not the small 
operator can get Government timber. 

Under the present system when a big road development is needed, 
the Forest Service puts up a sale of 10 to 20 million feet or more of 
timber. Naturally only a larger operator can handle a sale of this size. 
This very effectively precludes the smaller operators from biddin 

In the absence of competitive bidding, quite frequently the biutber 
brings much less than it would have. As the available timber becomes 
more scarce, the small operator’s problem increases, looking to you for 
a solution. 

I believe the Forest Service should contract and build the main-line 
access roads and charge it back in proportionate amounts, on a per 
thousand basis, until the cost is reimbursed, according to the amount 
of timber to be served by the road. 

All bid forms would then specify the amount to be paid for slash 
disposal, reseeding, and a charge for the use of the Government road. 

That is my proposal. 

The reason for this is because, as I say, these large sales that come 
up involve really too much capital for any small operator to be able to 
handle that. 

Yesterday in the mail I received a Forest Service bid which is com- 
ing up in our area which is a good example of what I mean. The 
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amount that they require down on this is $30,000, and bond for $17,- 
000, and it states “For slash disposal” and so forth. 

Then on top of that we go back in the specs here on this sale and we 
find construction of approximately 6149 miles of main road, about 
3349 miles of spur road, and on the main road “pit run materials 
suitable” and may be used for base course; for surfacing shall be 1 
inch of crushed rock and spur road shall consist of pit run material 
approved by the forest office. 

Not only that, but we have 8 foot by 48 foot culverts, 9 foot by 90 
foot respectively, and so on, as it goes. ; 

I mean that when the small operator goes in to bid at this sale, 
which I will naturally do, or would have, $30,000, $17,000, and maybe 
another $150,000 per road, that has to be put in before a stick can be 
removed, and I am automatically out of it. 

The only recourse that we small ones have is letting the larger com- 
panies bid on it and then we subcontract for them. 

That is my proposal. 

Mr. Cosurn. How many men do you employ ? 

Mr. Roau. All together, about 35. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you log or mill, or both? 

Mr. Roau. Log, and mill, and truck, and all. 

Mr. Copurn. What is your mill capacity ? 

Mr. Roat. We cut around 3 million a year. 

Mr. Corurn. Your testimony is that the Government should build 
more access roads ? 

Mr. Roa. They should build them and pay for them under a con- 
tract, and then charge it back against the timber to be served by the 
roads, 

In other words, if we had 10 million feet and it cost $10,000 to put it 
in, the bid sale would say a dollar per thousand and per road. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you think you could get a bonding company to give 
you a bond for this $30,000 downpayment? Have you ever thought 
of that? 

Mr. Roat. That is not for bond, but that is a cash payment. 

Mr. Cosurn. I know, but suppose they let you do it by bond. 

Mr. Roa. They probably would all right. 

Mr. Conurn. Would you think that is a good idea? 

Mr. Roau. It might be a good idea, but every time that happens I 
am going way out ona limb. I would prefer to stay and if they would 

ut this area up in a 40-acre tract instead of 20 million feet, maybe if 
suffered a loss on it I could still exist, whereas otherwise I would go 
under. 

Mr. Cozsurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Laniean. Is this a 20-million foot sale that you described to us? 

Mr. Roar. Almost. 

Mr. Laniean. What is the volume? 

Mr. Roa. This particular sale is 3,900,000 of western redcedar, 
8,800,000 of Douglas-fir, and 18,100,000 of cedar, so that would be 24 
million feet. 

Mr. Lanican. Has the Forest Service been putting up any smaller 
sales that operators of your size feel they could handle in your area ? 

Mr. Roau. Once ina while they do. However, mostly they save that 
and if there happens to be a little blowdown or maybe some bug killed 
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along the road, we get to take it out, but otherwise most of the sales 
are handled this way. 

Mr. Lanican. How do you manage to exist? Do you buy private 
timber ? 

Mr. Roau. I buy a good deal of private timber, yes, but it is fast 
running out. We have in the little community of Arlington there, I 
think 5 mills now and I would say that there are prob: bly 4 of them 
about out of logs. 

Mr. Lanican. When the large sales are put up are they usually 
brought by mills in towns other than Arlington? 

Mr. Roan. Yes. I have no argument with the larger companies. 
In a lot of these offers if I should get the sale I would probably sell 
to a larger company that which I couldn’t use myself, but most of 
them are about out of timber. 

Mr. Lanican. I was just trying to find out how Arlington was 
iffected as such. 

Mr. Roau. In the sale around Arlington here, Pearson, I know, 
has a very few sales, but I haven’t heard too many of the mills in 
Arlington buying any of the sales. 

Mr. Lanican. What is the population of Arlington? 

Mr. Roar. A small town, about 2,500. 

Mr. Lanican. Where is it located ? 

Mr. Roau. It is just 15 miles north of Everett. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Horrman. I think not, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
like the record to show if I may, that for approximately the last hour 
no member of the Senate committee has been here and just the chair- 
man and the member from Michigan from the House Committee has 
been attending. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. I think the record can show that. 

Representative Horrman. But you and I think we are fully capable 
of carrying on. I see no reason why we should be here on this hearing. 
The people are satisfied, why do we butt in? 

Representative Cuvporr. I am sure that you and I will be able to 
write a very good report. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you. Whatever you are going to 
say, I thank you. 

Repr esentative Cuuporr. Thank you very much, Mr. Roal. We 
certainly appreciate your coming and telling us your little problems. 

I want to say that we started out in Redding, Calif., cod we worked 
our way north to Seattle and we find that almost every little operator 
has the same problem, and I hope we will be able to make some recom- 
mendations to the Forest Service to help you and the other small oper- 
ators in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Roau. Thank you very much. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Whitley. 

Mr. Whitley, would you identify yourself for the record, and then 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF J. W. WHITLEY, UNION MILL C0., 
ARLINGTON, WASH. 


Mr. Wuirtry. J. W. Whitley. 

Representative Cnuporr. Did you want to read your statement that 
vou sent to the committee ? 

* Mr. Wurtiey. I might just look at it, please. 

| operate a small sawmill in the Arlington district, which 
represented here today : ipparently. 

Our problem is, as you have heard—we don’t want to make this repe- 
titious of what has desertion a case of a small mill being operated 
on very little, or no, timber. 

We are unable to participate in these large sales and when we hear 
these staggering figures of millions which I comment on here, millions 
of feet and years and years. 

If we could be assured of probably a few limbs off some of those big 
ones that these boys are leaving in the woods, we would be happy, prob 
ably. Itis just about that serious. 

Again I want to say that : thin ik that what Mr. Roal had to say is 


very important to us in that inity, smaller sales, something that we 


might at least go up there aa bid once or twice on, and another thing 
is we had a diseased area up in Finney Creek, which was about a year 
ago, where there was about a million feet to be taken out, some pri- 
vately owned and some federally owned. 

Since that time I don’t believe I have heard personally anything 
about what happened to it. 

We feel here is a case again where many small operators could go in 
and do at least an eflicient job and at least we might get some of the 
commissions. We might get a chance, whereas if it is bought by some 
large operator, it will probably go through the district and be put in 
the river, or sold, or traded, and the small mill doesn’t have a chance 
to buy it. 

We go out, and we are glad to bid where there is only fifteen to twen- 
ty-five thousand—in these small batches. 

On the other hand, we are condemned for cutting this young growth, 
which I say is wrong, but under the conditions you have one other 
choice—fold up and get out, or try to struggle and work the situation 
out the best way you can 

We have a very small plant, but we feel it is efficient. We intro- 
duced the small bandmill in the second-growth area, which only wastes 
an eighth-inch kerf of wood, and we are getting all out of it that is 
possible to get, and we would like, if possible, to just get a few of the 
crumbs that are left over from the big tables. 

Don’t misunderstand my statement. I don’t condemn the big com- 
panies. Maybe the grow] is that we would like to be bigger ourselves 
and can’t get there. 

Here is ‘the situation that I will submit to you for the record on local 
sales, the salvage sales in the Mount Baker area, where there is a good 
many million feet involved on down timber such that the estimated 
volume is terrific here, and the low cases are also shown, so that we 
feel that we would like to get a little more expansion on it as to what 
has been sold, what has not been sold, and what the possibilities are of 
getting a part of it. 
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Representative Cuvporr. May I interrupt for 1 minute, please ? 

This is a communication to you from whom ¢ 

Mr. Wuririey. That was to Mr. Pearson, and he neglected to put it 
in the record. 

Representative Cuvporr. It is to Mr. Pearson, and it is signed by 
Henry A. Harrison, forest supervisor of Mount Baker National Forest; 
is that it? 

I just want to be sure. This is a communication you received from 
Henry A. Harrison, forest supervisor of the Mount Baker National 
Forest? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes; that was sent out this year to a lot of the 
operators. 

Representative Cruuporr. This was addressed to H. Pearson, Port 
Angeles Mill Co., Arlington, Wash. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Representative Crivporr. Without objection, let it be placed in the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Mount BAKER NATIONAL FOREST, 
Bellingham, Wash., June 15, 1955. 

Dear Sree: Since the 1st of January 110 sales, including 88 with appraised 
stumpage values of less than $2,000, have been made on the Mount Baker National 
Forest. The estimated volume in all of these sales is about 20 million board feet. 
We hope to advertise and sell approximately 222 million feet more before the 
end of the calendar year. The Mount Baker Forest, as well as other national 
forests, is operated on a sustained-yield basis whereby the volume of timber 
harvested is equivalent to what is grown. The entire forest is capable of produc- 
ing 140 million feet per year. This is the average annual volume that we wish 
to have cut over a period of years; however, because of insect and wind damage, 
larger volumes may be cut for several years. 

Management plans have been prepared for each ranger district. These plans 
show location of timber, existing roads, roads needed, a logical program for 
harvesting timber, and outline action necessary to insure reforestation. The 
timber sale section of each plan is revised every year. Such revisions are 
necessary because of weather conditions, availability of manpower, finances, and 
need for salvaging insect-killed, fire-damaged, or blown-down timber. For those 
who are interested in purchasing national forest timber, the following summary 
of sales to be made during the remainder of the year has been compiled : 


| i j 








| | A pproxi- | Estimated 
Ranger district Name of area |} mate acres | Planned for sale volume, 
| board-feet 
$$$ | ——________ — - — —| - —_ | 
Gieier ... Jc ances Cascade Creek, snags and windfalls___| 100 | August.......- a4 1, 000, 000 
Welcome Creek, blowdown.... 60 £000} -aceomnn 1, 000, 000 
| Deadhorse Creek... | 185 | September----._..-| 9, 000, 000 
Small sales | 50 At intervals. | 1, 500, 000 
Baker River ..| Sandy Creek, beetle salvage__. 640 | August... | 28, 000, 000 
Shannon Creek, beetle salvage | 25 .do 5 dlc saeul 14, 000, 000 
Dillard Creek, beetle salvage.. oil 60 | November 2S Ae 2, 400, 000 
Small sales. : as : .| 80 | At intervals__._-. 2, 500, 000 
Skagit ......- --=2-] Crazy Creek, beetle salvage--- | 400 | July cote 9, 600, 000 
Mineral Park_-_.-- 7 | SP | Meacasedenos si 3, 700, 000 
| Kindy Creek_...---- 2 285 | September... .._- 22, 800, 000 
I i i -| 60 | At intervals__..._- 2, 000, 000 
Suiattle_. ..| Milk Creek, salvage a | 230 | June__.- atte ; 650, 000 
| White Creek, blowdown. ...---. 690 | August..........--] 37, 000, 000 
| Small sales iininane | 50 | At intervals__._...} 1, 500, 000 
Darrington .......| Dans Creek, divide blowdown No. 2--} WO) Sealy 05. te a 450, 000 
Decline Creek, blowdown ae 560 | August.......--- oa 25, 800, 000 
| Big Deer Creek, beetle salvage _. 790 | October. _-....-.-- | 37, 000, 000 
| Small sales . 4 100 | At intervals_...._- 3, 000, 000 
Monte Cristo....| South Side Green Mountain, blow- | 10 | Aetwe......0--<--) 6, 000, 000 
| down, 
| Mallardy Creek, beetle salvage._....__| 200 | October...........| 12,000, 000 
| Small sales_- sgn iiadniicall 50 | At intervals.._..-. 1, 500, 000 
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We hope this information will be of value to you in planning your timber- 
purchasing program. A notice of sale will be sent you in each case at the begin- 
ning of the advertising period. Difficult road problems, need for rights-of-way, 
discovery of additional blow-downs, or a serious fire season are factors that may 
prevent some of the sales being made. The sales listed represent the best plan- 
ning we can do at the present time and should not be regarded as definite com- 
mitments. Additional information for individual sales may be secured from the 
district rangers or from the forest supervisor. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry A. HARRISON, 
Forest Supervisor. 


Mr. Wurirtry. We feel in the past sales, such as for Government 
airbases or for extension of State roads, there may be a little timber 
involved. We have one situation up there where there wasn’t much 
timber, perhaps 60,000 or 70,000 feet, the land was purchased, the title 
was cleared, and the timber was pushed under the gravel. 

We that are operating on this small timber hate to see that sort of 
thing happen to any public timber in the building of airports. 

I know in the past up there when that port was built up there I 
think perhaps 90 percent of that small second-growth timber was 
pushed over in one corner of the airport and destroyed, burnt up, 
which now would perhaps be some of the merchantable timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have your statement there? Do 
you want us to put that in the record? It will be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


ARLINGTON, WASH., November 21, 1955. 
COUNSEL, JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Pioneer Station, Portiand, Oreg. 

DEAR Sir: I would like to present the attached statement before the com- 
mittee when it meets in Seattle, November 29 and 30: 

Tam J. W. Whitley, Union Mill Co., in Arlington, Wash. My operation handles 
2,500,000 feet of timber per year. In recent years it has become increasingly 
difficult for a smail operator to get Federal stumpage. Many of the sales are so 
large the small mill cannot compete, and frequently the operator would be 
required to spend $50,000 to $100,000 on construction before removing a stick of 
timber. To top it all off, in the face of the most serious log shortage the indus- 
try ever faced, the national forests in western Washington are not even selling 
their full allowable cut. The Snoqualmie National Forest has an annual 
allowable cut of 161.7 million board-feet. Their sales for 5 years totaled 422 
million, or an average of 84 million feet per year. The Mount Baker has an 
allowable cut of 140 million feet per year and has done somewhat better, cut- 
ting 570 million feet in the last 5 years, or an average of 118 million feet per year, 
but 16 percent less than what could have been taken from this forest. 

Gentlemen, the difference between what has been sold and what could have 
been sold from these forests has been the difference between survival and failure 
for more than one mill in western Washington. 

It seems only reasonable to expect that the Government could easily meet this 
situation. If manpower is the only stumbling block, we should remember that 
it doesn’t take much timber at today’s rate to more than offset the cost of hiring 
additional foresters to make the sales. The Government would get a fine return 
on an additional investment in manpower. 

We also feel like the timber in the diseased area should be put out in small 
sales. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. WHITLEY, 
Union Mitt Co., 
By JoserpH W. S. Crocker. 


Mr. Copurn. How long have you been in the milling business? 


Mr. Wurrtey. In that location, about 10 years. 
Mr. Cosurn. Did you take a loss last year? 
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Mr. Wurriey. No; I think we operated at a small margin of 
proiit. 

Mr. Cornvurn. In other words, the squeeze is on now and it has not 
been for the past 10 years? 

Mr. Wurriey. That is right. It is gradually getting worse. 

Mr. Copurn. How many men do you employ $ 

Mr. Wuirtey. We have about 16 men. 

Mr. Copurn. What is your installed capacity ¢ 

Mr. Wurriey. I would say around 21% million. 

Mr. Cosvrn. That is all. 

Mr. LaniGan. I just wanted to get one point. 

Was it your contention that because the small sales are not put up 
in forests that the small operators are forced to cut privately owned 
timber prematurely to keep going? 

Mr. Wurriey. Basically I think that is the fact. 

Mr. Lanican. You feel if there were enough small sales you would 
not have to take that ¢ 

Mr. Wuititey. We might grab one once in a while. 

Mr. Lanigan. How much timber would it take to keep your mill 
operating for a year? 

Mr. Wurrtey. Possibly 214 million feet. 

Mr. Lanican. Is your aiff about the same size as the other ones in 
Arlington ? 

Mr. Wurriey. They are all pretty close to the same size. Our 
production is a little under, I believe. 

Mr. Lantean. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Miss Boyer, do you know whether Mr. 
Hoffman has any questions of this witness? 

Miss Boyer. I do not think so. 

Representative Cuvuporr. He is standing out in the hall. Will you 
ask him, please? 

Senator Neuberger, do you have any questions? 

Senator Nev perceR. No, I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman said he did not have any 
questions. 

Mr. Whitley, thank you very much for coming here and telling us 
your problems. I hope we will be able to do something to help you. 

Is Mr. Ed Jones here, of the Stanwood Chamber of Commerce! 

Ben Phillips. 

Mr. Pututes. I have two associates. May they come up, also? 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN N. PHILLIPS, CHAIRMAN; NELSON 


HARTNAGEL, MEMBER; AND L. V. VENABLE, MEMBER, TIMBER 
COMMITTEE, PORT ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Puuutrs. Mr. Venable, of the Black Ball Freight Service, 
Port Angeles. 

Then this is Mr. Hartnagel, Fiber Board Production, one of our 
pulp and paper mills. 

We are all three members of the timber committee of the Port 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. I am Mr. Phillips, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank, Port Angeles, and of the timber 
committee of the chamber of commerce. 
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Representative CuuporFr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Paris. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to read our statement. It is quite brief. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LaniGan. Do you have extra copies for the committee members ? 

Representative Cuuporr. It is only about 4 or 5 paragraphs long. 

Mr. Pures. I am sorry; I only have the one. 

Senator Nreupercer. Mr. Chairman, before the gentlemen start, 
may I say that I regret that I was absent for 22 minutes, part of the 
time of which, out in the hall, I was answering some questions asked 
me by a member of the press about certain aspects of our hearings. 
I would like the record to show that I am now back in the room. 

I would like the record to show that the Congressman from Michi- 
gan, who made a point of my absence, is now absent. 

I regret we have to do this, Mr. Chairman, but the Congressman 
from Michigan compels it by introducing personal factors into our 
testimony. 

Representative Horrman. The only point I was making was I 
wanted to show that the House committee was getting along fairly 
well without the Senate committee; that was all. 

And I wanted, Senator, to establish a precedent and I knew it was a 
good one, if you made it, because I am going to be absent tomorrow in 
Spokane. 

I am just trying to clear the deck for my own absence. There was 
nothing critical because you were absent. I realize that a man can- 
not possibly attend all these sessions when they are held in his home 
district. You have outside interests all the time. 

Senator Neupercer. This is not my district. 

Representative Horrman. The overall picture. I am just a Mem- 
ber of the House. You are a Member of the Senate, you know, and 
the field is so much larger, being a national figure. I am just a local 
boy. 

Senator NeuserGer. You have been in 20 years and I have only been 
in 10 months. 

Representative HorrmMan. But look at the position you have. You 
are inthe Senate. I am just down in that lower House. 

Senator Neupercer. You are the ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Government Operations, a great responsibility. 

Representative Horrman, I wish you could fulfill it. 

Senator Neusercer. No; I know you are doing your best. 

Representative Horrman. I am doing my best with the little ability 
I have and considering the opposition I meet. I make up in energy 
what I lack in intelligence. 

Representative CHuporr. If the gentlemen are finished, we will 
proceed with the business of the main interest. 

Representative Horrman. I just want it understood now that I have 
the highest respect for the Senator, and I love him just as much if 
not more, if that is possible, than I do the chairman of the House 
committee. Now, I on the highest respect for the Senator and I 
never questioned the motives of anyone. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you proceed with your statement? 
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Mr. Puituirs. The Port Angeles Chamber of Commerce has author- 
ized its timber committee to make the following statement: 

Port Angeles, Wash., and practically every community on the 
Olympic Peninsula, is cradle dependent upon the timber indus- 
tries for its support and economic well-being. Therefore, we, together 
with other citizens of the area, are concerned with the manner in 
which federally owned or controlled timber is administered, and are 
anxious that it be utilized in the best interests of communities of the 
Olympic Peninsula. 

We believe it is of paramount importance that the Federal agencies 
establish and follow a program by which they will know fully and 
accurately the quantity of timber under their control, the rate of 
growth of the timber, and the maximum amount of Federal timber 
which can be cut each year consistent with good forestry practices, 
and the assurance of sustained yields. 

Such a program should also include a requirement that the entire 
allowable cut be offered for sale each year so that it will become avail- 
able for utilization by timber-using industries. 

We believe, that in some instances the full allowable cut is not 
now known, nor put up for sale, and if a program such as we have 
outlined above is established and carried out, it will assure more 
timber supplies to mills of all sizes and kinds, will have a stabilizing 
influence on timber prices, will lead to fuller and more continuous 
employment of the citizens in the area, and will directly and indirectly 
benefit all citizens and all business enterprises in the area. 

That concludes my statement. 

%epresentative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Do you have any figures on the mill capacity in Port Angeles? 

Mr. Puiiurrs. Yes. It would be 300 million feet a year, probably 
a little more than that now. 

Mr. Copurn. About how many men are employed in the mills? 

Mr. Harrnacet. Over a thousand men in the pulp mills themselves, 
and in the logging there would be several thousand men. 

Mr. Copurn. What is the total annual allowable cut that your 
mills can draw against of the Federal timber involved ? 

Mr. Harrnacen. The total allowable cut immediately adjacent to 
the Port Angeles area is 50 million feet. 

Mr. Cozurn. And you have an installed capacity of 300 million? 

Mr. Harrnacen. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. No questions, thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Nevsercer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Venasite. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit one statement 
in corroborating Mr. Phillip’s statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Venaztz. I am speaking not as a member of the timber com- 
mittee but as a homeowner in a community on the northwest corner 
of the Olympic Peninsula. 
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We face there this picture: In spite of the growth in the State of 
Washington in 10 years of about 41 percent pan, in our area 
we have had a growth of only somewhere around 17 percent. We see 
our young people going away, finding employment elsewhere. 

We are seriously limited up there and are becoming more and more 
so every day. We are very concerned about this timber situation and 
that is our purpose in being here. There is surplus annual available 
timber on the peninsula, but it is padlocked and we are very interested 
in that phase of timber management by the United States Government. 

Mr. Cosurn. What do you mean by the expression “padlocked” ? 

Mr. Venaste. That is the timber that is in the Olympic National 
Park. 

Mr. Cosurn. In the Olympic National Park ? 

Mr. Venaste. Yes. The Forest Service has done an excellent job, 
we feel, in adminitsering the timber that we have, but the mills that 
were started there were conceived and started at a time prior to the 
park, and therefore that is out of circulation now. _ 

Senator Neusercer. May I just make a comment ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Surely. 

Senator Nevsercer. This is a very important national question, and 
I sympathize with the problem you people have. However, I think 
you must remember that contiguous to nearly every national park 
there are created similar questions. 

For example, I think when the Grand Canyon National Park was 
set aside there were a great many stock ranches which objected because 
of grazing commitments which they had in the park. 

You have a situation in Glacier National Park where there are 
people who feel that a great power dam at Glacier View on the Flat- 
head River, I believe it is, should be built, which would inundate a 
portion of that park because of the reservoir created back of it. 

You have the well publicized situation in the Dinosaur Nationa! 
Monument in the State of Utah, where there is a substantial demand 
locally there to have an irrigation reservoir, storage reservoir, devel- 
oped at Echo on the Yampa River, which would flood out a great 
portion of that national monument. 

The whole underlying theory of our park system has been that once 
a park or monument is created that there shall be no impairment of 
that by logging or irrigation reservoirs or power projects, mines, min- 
eral development, and similar undertakings that are commercial in na- 
ture whether they are by the Government or whether they are by 
private enterprise. 

If this policy is breached in the Olympic National Park the people 
in all these other areas will have a precedent to bring about com- 
mercial development in Glacier National Park, Dinosaur National 
Monument, Yellowstone National Park, where Yellowstone Lake has 
been proposed for irrigation, and similar instances. 

I just cite this to show you that that is a great national problem, as 
I think you probably understand. It is not just a local question. 

Mr. Venaste. If I may submit just one more thought, if we have 
confidence in the Forest Service as a recreation agency, then most cer- 
tainly we should not hesitate to entrust more of our land to the Forest 
Service so that we can get off the eastern taxpayers’ backs and still 
have the recreation area for which that is intended. 
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Senator Neupercer. Let me say this: I have just as much confi- 
dence as you have in the National Forest Service in its recreational 
undertakings and in the recreational programs that are under its mul- 
tiple use theory, but national parks are a little bit different in concep- 
tion from national forests. 

In national forests we have a multiple use management of re- 
sources and watershed protection such as we have discussed in Port- 
land and Seattle. 

You have some timber management such as you have had in the 
Olympic National Forest. We have recreation, skiing, camping, fish- 
ing, hunting, hiking. It isa multiple-use program. 

The national parks are a little bit different in theory. There you 
have some unique attraction that is set aside, never to be touched com- 
mercially in any way. 

In other words, if you have a forest, if you allow it to mature, to 
decay, allow the trees to drop, new forests to come upon it, to rise out 
of the vegetation and decay of the old forests, perhaps hundreds of 
years from now the people of the future will see some great museum, 
as you may call it, of what these rain forests once were like. 

Actually, you know, we are a very new country and the State of 
Washington only dates, I think, from 1889, and white people in the 
whole Northwest only date from 150 years ago this year, and yet we 
have used up a great portion of our resources. 

I think we have set aside less area in parks in relation to our total 
national domain than almost any other country, and we are a very 
new country. 

Representative Horrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Neupercer. Certainly. 

Representative Horrman. I think the Senator made a very in- 
teresting, instructive, and valuable statement. 

It occurs to me that in that same connection, and along the lines 
that he suggested, that is, whether we are to have in the future these 
national forests, we have a question that should receive the utmost 
consideration. 

I just noted an article in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer dated some- 
time ago—it is very short, Mr. Chairman. 

“The ‘Park’ question.” I would like to include that brief statement 
in the record. It is on the same subject on which the Senator was 
speaking. 

Senator NEvpercer. Do you mind if I look at it? I have no objec- 
tion, of course. 

Representative Horrman. Certainly. You are undoubtedly famil- 
iar with it. I 

Mr. VenAsLeE. Mr. Chairman and Senator, I am not unfamiliar 
with the esthetic values of the park and I appreciate them as much as 
anyone, but 900,000 acres of esthetic value is too much for us to have 
padlocked for the sake of seeing a tree. It is an injustice to our area 
and to the economy of the State that an arbitrary decision should be 
made to padlock a certain area with no preexamination. That is my 
premise. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you know what the relation there is be- 
tween the size of Olympic National Park and, let’s say, Yellowstone 
or Glacier, just to take two I have mentioned ? 
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Mr. Venaste. No. Mr. Overly, the park superintendent, is here. 
I am sure he can give you that figure immediately. 

Senator Nreusercer. I think it would be an interesting figure to have 
inasmuch as we have this editorial that says the park in effect is too 
big. 


STATEMENT OFFERED BY J. OVERLY, SUPERINTENDENT, 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Overy. Senator, there are 896,600 acres in Olympic National 
Park and I think we rate about fourth in size. 

Yellowstone has, I believe, some 3 million acres. 

Senator Neuzsercr. Do you know what Glacier has? I would not 
hold you to anything exact. 

Mr. Overy. I think it is a little larger than Olympic. 

Representative Horrman. The Senator understands, of course, that 
I know practically nothing about this and I am not taking any part 

as to what should or should not be done. I can see the merit in your 
observations and I can also see that the witness has some argument. 

My only purpose in prenars ing that and anything that might follow, 
was to just show that we are atten npting to get a correct solution. 

[ think the Senator is to be commended for his interest and his 
activities in trying to find a solution, even though I might not finally 
agree with his solution. 

Mr. Puriuirs. Senator, may I make a short statement on this? 

The Mount Rainier National Park is something like 271,000 acres. 
The Olympic National Park is three and thirty-seve n-tenths times as 
large as the Mount Rainier National Park. When a Port Angeles 
businessman induced Mon Wallgren, our Congressman, to introduce 
the bill in Congress providing for this park, at that time there were 
four high officials of the Park Service who made a survey of the area. 
That was in 1936. 

They came up with a recommendation of a park of 410,000 acres. 
What we got was a park of 898,000 acres. ‘Those men after making 
a leisurely study under no pressure said that within that 410,000 
acres—that was the basis on which we Sort) and asked our Con 
gressman to introduce the bill for the creation of that park—they said 
within that area there was plenty of specimens of rain forest. ‘There 

was plenty of timber of all kinds. There was plenty of winter feeding 
ground for the elk. It was the high mountain country. It was the 
scenic park. 

They said they didn’t want any more area than that, that it would 
be detrimental. They didn’t want to take too much away from the 
hunters. 

They didn’t want to deprive the communities of the necessary timber 
for their industries. They didn’t want to take aw ay too much of the 
mining area, and that is what they wanted. 

It was on that basis that we recommended to our Congressman that 
this bill be introduced. 

Congress passed a bill providing for a park of 650,000 acres, and 
authorized the President to increase it to 898 ,000 acres, which so far 
as I know is unprec edented. 

Usually Congress fixes the boundaries of a park, but owing to the 
influence of certain eastern conservationists, and one of their officers 
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was sent out here by Harold Ickes, Jr., to survey the area and he came 
with this recommendation of 898 000 acres and his map wa 
a »ted. 

That j is why we have a park over twice as big as we thought we were 
going to get. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Phillips, I just want to get in this a 
little bit, I want to say this to you: 

That the question that you raised this morning is only one of the 
questions that we have concerning the operation of our national parks. 
The National Park Service has had quite a number of problems and 
when I became chairman of this subcommittee—of course, this subcom- 
mittee has jurisdiction over national parks—and I had discussed with 
the staff on numerous occasions the question of looking into the vari- 
ous problems affecting national parks with a view tow ard maybe mak- 
ing a full study of all the park problems and more particularly the 
timber problem, which is a a ither controversial issue—it depends on 
which side you are on—and also to compare the United States national 
parks with m: ae other national parks in other nations of the world 
to see exactly what they do with the problem, because I am sure that 
they have human beings living in those nations and they have loggers 
and they have people that cut timber and make things out of wood 
that comes from the timber and we may get into a study of that 
problem. 

I could not promise you that we will, because we have to be in 
Washington and we have to attend sessions of Congress and we have 
to do a lot of things, but I think that the time has come when some 
kind of a study of that nature should be made, and, if it is not made 
by this Congress, I am sure that it will be made in the ver y near future 
by one of the other congressional committees or subcommittees, and we 
may be able to really study the problem and come up with some sort 
of a rec ommend: ition which will solve part of it anyway. 

Mr. Puituies. I hope you will be able to. 

Senator Neuzercer. I just want to call this to the attention of Mr. 
Phillips. 

You mentioned eastern conservationists. I would like to say this 
in defense of eastern conservationists—that is this: You believe in 
the national forests. You think a good job has been done, as I take 
it from your remarks, in the Olympic National Forest. 

Mr. Pumurs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nevpercer. In 1905 when Governor Pinchot, a great man 
from Mr. Chudoff’s home State, was trying to set aside the national 
forests which you now support, the most bitter opposition came right 
from this area, from the State of Oregon and from the State of 
Washington. 

The legislature of my State even passed a memorial denouncing 
Governor Pinchot and President Roosevelt for what they were trying 
to do, and, if it had not. been—and Governor’s Pinchot’s book makes 
this very clear—for the eastern conservationists and the eastern Con- 
gressmen, the national forests would not have been set aside. There 
would not be anything to argue about now. There would be no timber 
left; and if it had not been for those eastern conservationists, we 
would just have no national forests. 

I just say that there is something to be said for their viewpoint at 
various times in history. 
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Mr. Puuuxtes. A lot of things happened in 1905 that weren’t right 
and we don’t hold any brief for what happened back there and we 
don’t hold any brief for the lumbermen who 50 years ago were cutting 
their timber and getting out and paying no attention to reseeding. 

Nowadays our large mill companies and timber companies are 
having tree farms. They are reseeding. ‘They are working on a 
sustained-yield basis and there is no comparison with what goes on 
today, of course. 

I say that in reference to our thinking today. We are not respon- 
sible for what happened in 1905. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let me ask you one question, Mr. Phil 
lips, and then I will not bother you any further. 

As a taxpayer of the United States and as a citizen of Wash- 
ington, do you think it would be worthwhile to spend the many thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars that it would cost to study this prob 
lem with a view toward making a recommendation? Do you think 
that it is that important a problem ? 

Mr. Puturs. I certainly do. We have a recommendation, our 
chamber of commerce, that of this 898,000 acres about 225,000 acres 
of lowland timber be restored to the national forest and that a strip 
of timber, say a half mile or a mile wide up these river bottoms where 
the trails and the roads run, be preserved. 

If that were done, it would increase the allowable cut on the 
Olympic Peninsula and the national forest to about 150 million feet 
of timber a year. 

[t would add 50 percent to what the counties are getting for roads 
and schools from the 25 percent that they get from the sale of national- 
forest products. 

It would give the Forest Service the additional 10 percent that 
they get from the sale. It would add about 50 percent to the allow- 
able annual cut of the Olympic National Forest and would increase 
employment all the way up along, and it would run into millions and 
millions of dollars per year. 

Representative Cuuporr. The reason I asked that is that having 
Members of Congress look at some problem involves traveling around 
a little bit. Some people, more particularly certain columnists who 
make a living out of writing a column every day for a paper and 
have printed something for people to read, accuse people of going 
ona junket. We have been out for 3 weeks on this study and traveling 
at night and listening all day. I am sure when we get through some 
columnist is going to write a story about a great waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. Puiuips. What was the 150 million feet of timber a year in 
today’s stumpage, average stumpage? What would it run, would you 
say? 

Mr. Harrnacen. Probably $25 or $30 at least. 

Representative Cuuporr. Nevertheless, we cannot take it out of 
the timber. You might be able to build access roads out of timber, 
but you cannot pay congressional expenses out of this timber. 

Mr. Venasue. I would like to submit for the record a statement in 
regard to this land situation on the Olympic Peninsular if such is 
agreeable. 

Representative Cuuporr. You mean it is your own statement. 

76321—56—pt. 236 
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Mr. VenaBLe. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Without objection, let it be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. VenaBie. That was a statement that was previously made, and 
I would also like to submit it at this time. 

Representative Cuuporr. You made this before the Committee on 
Interior Affairs? 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY L. V. VENABLE FAVORING TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS FROM THE 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK TO THE UNITED STATES ForEST SERVICE 


In your committee’s consideration of the size of the Olympic National Park 
and its effect on this area, you will receive a flood of figures and data which 
attempts to prove one thing or another. However, it is possible that simplifica- 
tion of the matter may also be of help, and with that in mind the following is 
submitted : 

Defenders of the present large park state that this tremendous area is neces- 
sary to enjoy the mountains, glaciers, and forests in their proper perspective. 
They state that the flood of tourists to come requires that the present size be 
maintained or even expanded. Figures are quoted showing that timber outside 
the park is rotting and uncut. They contend that any reduction would only 
further exploitation by ruthless timber interests. Their final argument is that 
this land is the heritage of the American people. That, in brief, is the entire 
case presented by this group. 

Petitioners for a return of a requested 225,000 acres to the jurisdiction of the 
United States Forest Service state such a move would leave an untouched primi- 
tive area of over 650,000 acres inside the park. They point out that the land 
would remain the property of the people of the United States. They contend 
that Forest Service policy is for maximum benefit to all, which includes timber 
und mineral harvesting as well as recreational purposes. Their statements shov 
that Forest Service management produces revenue to the affected areas both 
through tourists and utilization of national resources. 

In support of the present sized park, resolutions are submitted by hiking and 
mountaineering associations, garden clubs, and similar associations. It is re- 
spectfully called to the commitiee’s attention that these chiefly are not local 
organizations, nor does their economic livelihood depend on the Olympic Penin- 
sula. 

Supporting the request for a transfer of a portion of park lands to the Forest 
Service are the chambers of commerce of the peninsula, Grays Harbor area, and 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. Also asking for a reexamination of park 
boundaries are various parent-teacher association groups in Clallam and Jeffer- 
son Counties as well as the counties themselves. Copies of resolutions of these 
and various other organizations are available to your committee on request. 

Above are the contentions of both sides. Here are the facts. 

The Federal Government owns over one-third of the land of this State, over 
50 percent of the land of this county of Clallam, and 62 percent of the neighbor- 
ing Jefferson County. It is within these two counties that most of the present 
Olympic National Park is contained. 

In some cases there are compensating revenues to the counties and districts 
affected by Government ownership, such as payrolls of navy yards, atoinic-energy 
plants, or other major developments. In other cases, there are payments in lieu 
of taxes. In this area, Federal ownership of land is vested chiefly in two agen- 
cies, the Olympic National Park and the Olympic National Forest. The national 
park is an agency of the Park Service of the Department of Interior. The 
national forest is under the management of the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Olympic National Park contributes no revenue to this area. The only 
economic benefit derived is through the tourist dollars of park visitors. The 
Olympic National Forest last year paid over $300,000 to Clallam County for use 
on schools and roads. A larger sum was paid to Jefferson County and smaller 
sums to two other adjacent counties. This was 25 percent of its annual timber 
harvest revenue. In addition to this, manganese claims were filed and developed 
on Forest Service lands; oil prospecting, while still only a potential, was per- 
mitted; and over 104,000 known visitations were recorded to its campgrounds, 
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trails, fishing and recreational areas. Also, Forest Service lands provided the 
foundation of Clallam County’s total 1952 payroll of $25 million. 

Forest Service lands are harvested on a perpetual-yield basis. Cutting cycles 
are bused on 60-, SO- or 100-year periods. No large areas are cut at any one 
time. River bottoms and scenic attractions are protected. National forests 
here and elsewhere in the Nation have proven to be outstanding tourist attrac- 
tions. In addition to this, the United States Forest Service last year returned 
over $5 million profit to the Treasury of the United States. 

There is no attack by any reasonable persons at this hearing on the preserva- 
tion of a primitive area of mountain and wilderness in the Olympic National 
Park. Park Service experts originally stated that 420,000 acres would be ample 
for park purposes, leaving ample natural resources for the economic welfare of 
the area. This met with wholehearted approval from the great majority of our 
citizens. However, the originally proposed 420,000 acres swelled to over 640,000 
and then to 898,000 acres by Presidential directive. This is in effect confiscation, 
and an effective barrier to our participating in the present trend of expanding 
population and development of the Pacific Coast States. 

This is not a matter of economics alone. The much mentioned rain forest 
of large firs in the park area is a dying one. It has passed its maturity and as 
each one falls it is replaced by hemlock, white pine, or cedar. It can only 
be saved for posterity by thinning, clearing, and replanting. These latter- 
named species will root and grow in shade. To attain full size, the giant fir 
must have sun and room which it cannot obtain in a dense, mature forest. 
These are the statements of professional foresters and cannot be refuted. 

The fishermen and hunter have not benefited by the large park. No hunting 
or firearms are permitted within its boundaries. Trout limits have dropped 
to 10 as opposed to 20 in State and Forest Service waters. Forest Service fish- 
ing regulations are in accord with State policies. Confusion often occurs in 
adjacent Park Service waters due to conflicting rules and directives. 

The elk and deer population of this peninsula has suffered through two fac- 
tors. First, the lack of feed and the protection of predators in the park area, 
and second, the tremendous pressure of hunters in the limited area outside 
the park. The recommended transfer of 225,000 acres to the Forest Service 
would ease this pressure and encourage herd development. The following quo- 
tations are from the Washington State Game Department: 

“The present method of selecting logging by the cutting of small areas is ex 
tremely beneficial to game populations. It produces optimum conditions for 
both deer and elk. The cutover land produces the feed, and the uncut land 
around acts as cover and protection. On the long-time basis this method of 
logging will produce a sustained yield of game as well as a sustained yield of 
timber.” 

“The heavy forests as they are found in most national parks have practically 
no value to big-game species. The game is confined to the edge or openings 
within the heavy timber stands. The elk summer in the high mountain meadows 
and are forced to winter in the limited areas along the river bottom. Logging of 
that region has caused the deer and elk herds to multiply many times over but 
the regrowth of the forests is already crowding the game out of many areas.” 

One other major question raised in any discussion of park boundaries concerns 
available timber outside the park area. Facts are available here. The present 
Olympic National Forest is now being overcut due to a recent fire which forces 
immediate salvage of damaged timber. To compensate for this, the forest must 
be undercut in future years to restore the balance of perpetual yield. Private 
industries are attempting to operate on a substantial-yield basis within their 
own holdings, but their original plant investments were based on timber pur- 
chases from the Forest Service lands, which included much of the area since 
transferred to the Olympic National Park. Certain State lands are available for 
harvesting, but these are remote from transportation facilities, and unless a 
sufficient quantity of timber is available for long-range planning, the costs of 
transporting and roadbuilding make such purchases economically unsound. The 
multimillion dollar expansions of our four major pulp and wood-products indus- 
tries at places outside the Olympic Peninsula, plus the bankruptcy of the Port 
Angeles. & Western Railroad, which served as a long and forest products hauler 
between Port Angeles and Forks, 60 miles west of here in the heart of the timber 
area, adequately answer the question as to availability of timber. 

It is respectfully submitted here that the United States Forest Service has 
maintained a successful policy of game, timber, and mineral resource manage- 
ment and has also preserved the scenic spots and recreftional areas which are 
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our American heritage. It is here requested that a large Olympic National Park 
be maintained in its present primitive state but that the area indicated on the 
attached map, known as the Girard Plan, be returned to the Forest Service so 
that this area may take its place in the march of progress toward an expanding 
future that will include recreational areas for our enjoyment as well as economic 
opportunities that will make full enjoyment possible. 

In closing, I should like to add the personal note that I have been a resident 
of this area for over 10 years and am a native of this State. I have fished, hiked, 
and camped throughout the peninsula, both inside and outside the park. I have 
no connection with or financial interest in any timber or wood processing indus- 
try. My home and my family are here and it is their hope and mine to remain 
here. I would not willingly permit any devastation or exploitation of this 
area that would leave its hillsides bare or make of its streams deep gashes of 
erosion. Conversely, I do resent the efforts of people from outside this area 
to force us into a pattern of service station, motel, and resort employment in 
the 3 months’ summer season as our chief source of livelihood. The tourist and 
his revenue are very welcome here, but we ask also that we be given back the 
same opportunities for year-round livelihood that are possessed by our many 
visitors from other areas. 

It is my sincere conviction that the greatest good to the greatest number can 
be served by the proposed transfer of lands, and that this can be done without 
damage or hurt to any of our present citizens or those of generations to come. 


Mr. Venaste. Yes. That is no match for the Senator’s prose. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. That is the House committee? 

Mr. Venasie. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Favoring transfer of certain land from 
the Olympic National Park to the United States Forest Service, by 
L. V. Venable. 

Senator Neuspercer. This is the editorial that Mr. Hoffman wanted 
included, from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of November 21, 1953. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, November 21, 1953] 
THE “PARK” QUESTION 


Governor Langlie made a wise and fair move in creating the Olympic National 
Park Review Committee. We have great faith in this committee and believe 
that its digest and judgment of the facts will produce a decision for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, now and in the future. 

We have been through most of the data and comment presented to the com- 
mittee, and believe of all the evidence and thinking thus far presented, the views 
of W. D. Hagenstein, forest engineer, are most significant. 

We are aware that he is a forest engineer for the so-called Industrial Forestry 
Association. But we are aware also that Mr. Hagenstein’s professional repu- 
tation among all foresters is without peer and beyond suspicion. 

Furthermore, what Mr. Hagenstein had to say is applicable to a great many 
problems now faced in Washington State. 

He said: “Washington is a growing State. Its fivefold increase in population 
from 1900 to 1950 indicates the need for an ever-widening economic base.” He 
refers to the “new” tillable land of the Columbia Basin project, but adds: “How- 
ever, all the power in the world won’t produce jobs unless there is an adequate 
base of raw materials for the State’s principal industry.” 

He points out what is not generally understood by the public, and that is this: 
the attitude that a land-use study of the park is “a raid” seems a shortsighted 
attitude to most professional foresters. And Mr. Hagenstein explains exactly 
what he means by this: “It seems to me that without jobs we can’t possibly enjoy 
the recreational opportunities which I have outlined.” 

Mr. Hagenstein outlined those recreational opportunities very fully. He knows 
them; he grew up with them; he understands and loves them; and he does not 
by any means want to see them eliminated or dangerously narrowed down. 

But says he in conclusion: “With respect to the Olympic National Park, I 
submit that no one has ever made an adequate study of how much land in the 
area should be permanently withdrawn for wilderness or other park use, and how 
much of its commercial timber-growing land should be managed as national 
forest for use of all its resources * * *, The problem is how much Olympic 
National Park can we afford?” 
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Surely no fairminded citizen can quarrel with this conclusion from a man 
who knows trees from seedling to forest giants, in both their social and economic 
aspects. And who knows the Olympic National Park as well as any living man, 


Representative Horrman. They have a long editorial on the com- 
prehensive study by a distinguished forester of this area having to do 
with the solution of the problem which the Senator justly—what word 
should I use there? 

Senator Nevpercer. A word of your selection. 

Representative Horrman. I am at a loss to find one that is adequate. 

Senator Nevpercer. We will send out for a thesaurus, if you want 
to be in recess. 

Representative Horrman. It was a valuable contribution you made, 
and you raised a question that ought to be given consideration, how 
much should go in the park lands. 

I want to thank you for bringing it up. I want to offer that state- 
ment along the same line as a suggestion to one possible solution. It 
is 2 very informative document. 

Senator Nevpercer. I think, Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Hagenstein’s 
statement. I believe that, inasmuch as we are preparing a record on 
that, we ought to provide at the same time some of the conservation 
groups, such as the Sierra or the National Wildlife Federation. One 
of their statements on the other side can appear at the same time so 
we will have both. 

Representative Horrman. That is right. Should we limit them 
both as to pages or wordage, volume: say that the other side will not 
put in one more than twice as long as this one. 

Senator Neusercer. I would say approximately the same length. 

Representative Cuuporr. If one of the conservationists associates 
wish to submit a document on the other side, of something other than 
Mr. Hagenstein advocates, we will accept it for the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. D. HAGENSTEIN, Forest ENGINEER, INDUSTRIAL Forestry ASSO- 
CIATION, SEATTLE AND PoRTLAND, BEFORE THE GOVERNOR’s OLyMPIC NATIONAL 
ParkK Review COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am a native of the State of 
Washington. Three generations of my family have lived there. I am a Wash- 
ington property owner and taxpayer. I am a professional forester by training, 
experience, and occupation, and am registered as a professional engineer under 
the laws of Washington and Oregon. As forest engineer for the Industrial For- 
estry Association, I head the organized forestry activities of the forest industries 
of western Washington and Oregon. Our organization was the founder of the 
tree-farm program which began in an Olympic Peninsula county in 1941. This 
constructive private forestry effort has since spread to 36 of the United States. 
I also manage the largest forest tree nursery in the western United States, which 
is situated at Nisqually, Wash. We have grown there more than 60 million trees 
for artificial reforestation on private land. For the last 13 years, with the excep- 
tion of service abroad during World War II, I have been working diligently with 
everyone interested to help improve in every possible way forest management 
on both public and private lands. 

Our program has been constructive and our progress great. Like everyone 
else, we emphasize the best side of our story, but have always been frank in 
admitting that we have a lot further to go in forestry than we have come. But 
please don’t forget that forestry, with the exception of electronics and nuclear 
physics, is the youngest profession in our land. It has only had public support 
for adequate forest-fire protection since just prior to World War II. Without 
adequate forest protection all the rest of forestry might just as well be forgotten, 
Today one of the most constructive forces in forestry in Washington is the 
enlightened public opinion which supports to the utmost the fire-prevention activi- 
ties of the Keep Washington Green Association. 
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With that background and one childhood reminiscence, I would like to discuss 
with you the Olympic National Park, its economic effect on the State of Wash- 
ington, and outline the recreational facilities now available for Washington citi- 
zens and visitors from other States and lands. 

First, the reminiscence. Like all youngsters born on the eastern shores of 
Puget Sound, one of my first memories is the magnificence of the Olympics on a 
bright, clear, winter day, shining in all their snowy splendor. I don’t suppose a 
youngster ever lived in sight of the Olympics who didn’t look forward to the day 
when he would be considered old enough by his parents to make his first trip into 
the beckoning Olympic hinterland. I have no fonder remembrance from boyhood 
than the anticipation of such a trip. However, I never had a chance as a boy to 
make the trip, but had to wait until I was an adult. But I will tell you this, that 
when I made the first trip as a man it was a boy’s eyes which saw the wonders 
and beauties of the Olympic wilderness. 

Like many boys born in the State of Washington, when time came to earn my 
own living I turned to the industry which has built this State—the one founded 
upon the State’s forests. Early work in the woods increased my interest to make 
them my life’s work, so I attended the University of Washington and studied 
forestry. 

No one sincerely and personally interested in the State of Washington—its 
present and future—can help but admit in studying the economy of the State 
that it is its forests which resulted in most of what we have today. Without the 
forest, the taxes on its trees and its products which provided my education and 
that of every other youngster who attended the public schools and institutions 
of higher learning in this State, most of us wouldn’t be here today to discuss the 
question of the Olympic National Park. 

Washington’s population has increased almost fivefold in the last 50 years. In 
1900 there were slightly more than a half million people and today there are near- 
ly 2% million. This increasing trend is continuing and it behooves everyone to 
think of jobs and an economy for those who will come after us. 

No one that I know is opposed to the Olympic National Park. No one is against 
our 9.7 million acres of national forests. Every Washingtonian glories in the 
superlative wonder that is Mt. Rainier. Every citizen is behind Washington 
State’s parks. No one is against well-managed private forests and their per- 
mitted use by the public for hunting, fishing, and other recreation. But if we are 
to assure an economy to provide and continue our high standard of living, the 
time has come when we must take a new look at our natural resource base. We 
must make certain that each acre of productive land is contributing all it can 
to the economy. We don’t have enough land suitable for agriculture, particularly 
in western Washington, ever to hope that ours may become an agrarian economy. 
Our principal natural resource is our forests. Most of us depend upon them for 
our living. If we manage them, forests and all their contributions to mankind 
will remain our No. 1 resource. 

The opposing views on whether we shall have an Olympic National Park of its 
present size have been well stated before your committee. I do not intend to pre- 
sume upon your courtesy and reiterate what others have said. 

Rather I am going to make a two-part presentation concerning the problem 
before you with the aid of a couple of maps. 

This map of the State shows the area and kind of lands now available for 
every recreational use. 

First, 9 national forests, 7 of which are wholly within the State and 2 partly 
in other States, contain a net area in Washington of 9,682,664 acres. Under the 
policies of the Department of Agriculture the national forests are dedicated to 
every possible human use with emphasis placed in each area on its highest use, but 
with full consideration given to every possible use. The national forests have 
1 wilderness area of 801,000 acres and 2 wild areas of 82,680 acres and 42,411 
acres respectively. These are set aside permanently for recreational use in a 
wild state, which means no access other than by foot. Recognizing the principal 
outdoor recreation of the American people as picnicking and camping, the na- 
tional forests in Washington have a total of 190 developed forest camps. They are 
generally situated along streams or on lakes to provide camping, fishing, 
swimming, and boating opportunities. 

In addition, nature has set aside in Washington permanent wilderness areas 
which can’t be touched by the laws of Congress, regulations of Federal depart- 
ments or by any other human ordinance. They are the 1,967,400 acres of non- 
commercial alpine and subalpine forests and 804,109 acres above timberline 
which are the high, nonvegetated mountains such as Baker, Glacier Peak and 
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White Horse. These total 2,771,509 acres of permanent natural wilderness 
which will always be the majestic alpine forests and meadows, glaciers and ice- 
fields and perpetually snowed peaks available to all who would waik to them. 
These are principally inside the national forests in the Cascades, but also in- 
clude the same kind of land inside Mt. Rainier and Olympic National Parks. 

Another important source of outdoor recreation in Washington is the 42 State 
parks containing 55,208 acres. They, like the forest camps of the national for- 
ests, are widely distributed and are well patronized. 

Let’s not forget also America’s No. 1 inland waterway, Puget Sound, which 
is reputed to have more small boats registered than any other place in the 
Nation. Certainly “getting out on the water” is a principal outdoor recreation 
of Washingtonians. Our visitors like it, too. 

Still another recreational opportunity for Washington citizens and their 
visitors is the 98,500 acres of national recreational area behind Coulee Dam. 

Our two national parks contain another 1,138,882 acres. 

Let’s not overlook either when totting up the State’s recreational opportunities 
the 3 million acres of already certified tree farms of private forest owners, most 
of which, with the exception of those areas contained within State game refuges, 
are available for hunting, fishing, and other recreation. It’s well know that 
the private forest lands of western Washington provide more hunting and fishing 
opportunity than any other class of land ownership. In eastern Washington 
where most of the forest land is owned by the Federal Government or is in 
Indian reservations, the national forests provide most of the hunting and 
fishing. 

On a ratio of acreage to population there are few States in the Union which 
offer as much outdoor recreation as the State of Washington. In exclusive 
recreational withdrawals in the form of national parks, State parks, wildlife 
refuges and wilderness and wild areas in the national forests at present 5.3 
percent of the entire surface of the State is set aside. With the national forests 
occupying 23 percent of the State’s total land area and 5 or 6 million acres of 
private forests available for hunting and fishing, the recreational facilities are 
certainly not only important for the enjoyment of Washington’s citizens, but 
constitute a great tourist attraction as witness the State’s quarter of a billion 
dollar annual tourist crop. With 2.7 million visitors annually to national parks 
and forests, another half-million people using private lands for hunting and 
fishing, and not counting visitors to State parks, the Grand Coulee recreational 
area, and considering the population of the State, there are probably 5 million 
visits each year to the State’s playgrounds. 

The second half of my presentation covers briefly the economy of the State 
with emphasis on the Olympic Peninsula. 

The forest industries have been the No. 1 payroll of the State since the 
Hudson Bay Co. began operating our first sawmill in what is now Vancouver 
in 1827. With most of our agricultural land situated east of the Cascades, the 
principal resource west of the mountains is the forest. The State’s forest 
industries employ 80,000 people whose annual payroll is $815 million. This 
supports more than a half-million people who own 225,000 homes and 180,000 
automobiles. It sustains 13,500 professional people and 18,000 retail stores 
which do a gross business of $140 million a year. Forest industry wages represent 
41 percent of the State’s entire manufacturing payroll. If we add the supply, 
equipment, and service industries dependent on the forest industries, the total 
payroll would be half the State’s industrial wages. The worth of the industry’s 
products is more than $800 million annually. The State’s railroads depend on 
forest products as every other car leaving Washington carries lumber, woodpulp, 
paper, plywood, doors, shingles, and a host of other forest products wanted by 
the American people. Washington is the first State in woodpulp production. 
It surpasses all others in plywood, doors and shingles. It’s the third most im- 
portant lumber producer. Together with Oregon, it provides the 160 million 
American people with more than a quarter of their total forest products needs 
each year. Certainly to maintain this base of the State’s economy should be 
the goal of every citizen. The only way to do it is to perpetuate the raw material 
supply by the growing of trees on every acre of our land best suited for that 
purpose. 

Washington is a growing State. Its five-fold increase in population from 
1900 to 1950 indicates the need for an ever widening economic base. The 
completion of the Columbia Basin project in eastern Washington which is 
making more than a million acres of heretofore nontillable land available, the 
development of the Columbia Basin’s hydroelectric power potential, the coming 
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of the large electric power users, like the raw aluminum industry, will undoubt- 
edly provide greater opportunities and more jobs. But all the power in the 
world won't produce jobs unless there is an adequate base of raw materials for 
the State’s principal industry. 

Now let’s look at the Olympic Peninsula and get down to the nub of the 
question. This map sets for the land ownership which is pertinent to any 
economic discussion of the peninsula. 

The commercial forest land now available to supply Olympic Peninsula 
forest industries with raw materials consists of 1,831,000 acres of privately 
owned lands, of which nearly 700,000 acres are certified as tree farms and 
another 200,000 eligible for tree farm certification ; 497,000 acres of the Olympic 
National Forest; 416,000 acres owned by the State of Washington; 182,000 
acres of county and municipal forests, and 201,000 acres in the two principal 
Indian reservations. The total commercial forest land in all ownerships now 
used for timber growing is 3,127,000 acres. The combined total usable timber 
volume is estimated at 62 billion board-feet. On the basis of a hundred-year 
timber growing rotation the peninsula can harvest annually from its old-growth 
timber 620 million board-feet. Combining that with the estimated current 
annual growth on young trees of 277 million board-feet, the total current annual 
allowable cut is 900 million board-feet on a forestry basis. 

The raw material needs of the forest industries on the Olympic Peninsula 
are 1,250 miilion board-feet, which plainly indicates a current deficit of 350 
million board-feet per year to sustain the present industry. 

But is the present industry enough when you consider the rising trend of 
population of these counties which had less than 30,000 people in 1890 but in 
1950 were credited with 182,000 persons? 

And how about the economic fact of national importance that despite the 
million homes a year we have been building since 1946, the estimated needs 
for homes by 1970, less than 20 years hence, is at the rate of 2 millions homes 
per year? Surely the Olympic Peninsula, as well as all other forested sections 
of our country, will be called upon to help furnish the building needs of our 
rapidly rising population. 

Let’s compare the present forest industry employment and payrolls in the 
Olympie Peninsula counties with that of all manufacturing. In 1952 the forest 
industries employed 13,808 persons whose wages were $62,397,930. All manu- 
facturing employed 15,498 persons and the total manufacturing payroll was 
$71,820,319. Forest industry workers constituted 89 percent of the total manu- 
facturing employment and received 87 percent of the total manufacturing wages. 
To support this many people and to allow for the increased need for jobs as 
the normal increment in population occurs, the deficiency between the present 
annual allowable cnt and the raw material needs of the Olympic Peninsula 
must be met by some additional source. Currently the deficit is being made up 
by importation of logs from other points in western Washington, British Colum- 
bia and Oregon. But areas in which log exporting is common today as they build 
up their own population will need more jobs, too, and competition will influence 
the flow of logs. 

The total value of forest products produced by Olympic Peninsula counties 
in 1952 was $175 million. That is what maintains the high standard of living 
which peninsula residents now enjoy. But the area is faced with a lessened 
supply of raw material for its principal industry because of insufficient forest 
land to supply the current needs from old-growth timber and greater future 
needs. It’s the same proMem that every pioneer forest region has the first 
time through—the great imbalance of age classes necessary for continuous forest 
production. The peninsula problem is the great volume of mature timber which 
is not growing any wood today and a lack of trees 60, 70, 80 and 90 years of 
age. The bulk of our young timber is less than 30 years of age, so the big 
forest management problem is how to bridge the gap without impairing the 
economy. This the forest industries have been struggling to do through better 
utilization of their raw material, better fire protection on their lands, better 
timber harvesting practices to insure natural reproduction, and putting idle 
land back to growing trees by planting and seeding. And what about the 
problem if the peninsula counties increase in population at the trend of the 
last 50 years? If they follow that trend in 50 years there will be 350,000 people 
for whom to provide continuing jobs and wages. 

At previous public discussions of the Olympic National Park those who see 
every attempt to have a land-use study made of the problem as a “raid” on 
the park have seemed shortsighted to most professional foresters. I say this 
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because it seems to me that without jobs we can’t possibly enjoy the recreational 
opportunities which I have outlined previously. The whole matter in my judg- 
ment is one of studying our resources—all of them—and learning how to use 
them intelligently for the most good of most of the people. With respect to 
the Olympic National Park, I submit that no one has ever made an adequate 
study of how much land in the area should be permanently withdrawn for 
wilderness or other park use and how much of its commercial timber-growing 
land should be managed as national forest for use of all its resources. 

The problem is how much Olympic National Park can we afford? 

Mr. Putturrs. I was one of the gentlemen who advocated the cre- 
ation of the Olmpic National Park, and I am out in the country. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. 

The committee will now adjourn for lunch, until 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1:30 p, m., same day). 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 1:30 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess, 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. T. F. Paulsen. 

Mr. Paulsen, would you come forward, please, and identify your- 
self for the record and then proceed. 


STATEMENT OF T. F. PAULSEN, MOUNT ADAMS FOREST PRODUCTS 
CO., BINGEN, WASH. 


Mr. Pavuusen. My name is T. F. Paulsen. Iam a partner in Mount 
Adams Forest Products, Bingen, Wash. 

I have a short statement, and I think I will just read it. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pautson. In June of 1950, a sizable group interested in the 
economic future of the Mount Adams area organized to seek establish- 
ment of a Federal sustained-yield unit under Public Law 273. 

The Mount Adams Chamber of Commerce, an areawide organiza- 
tion, took up the cause and in 1951 made formal application for a 
Federal sustained-yield unit for the area. 

To further this move, the chamber raised a $2,000 fund which was 
turned over to the United States Forest Service as a cooperative fund 
to accelerate a restudy of timber resources in the Mount Adams work- 
ing circle, Gifford Pinchot National Forest. 

Despite the fact that the community obtained the services of a quali- 
fied forester to make an intensive study of the area problem to substan- 
tiate our case for a Federal unit, little progress toward the goal seems 
to have been made. 

At Forest Service request, the local committee has kept its study 
and publicity under wraps awaiting announcement, first, of the out- 
come of the hearing on the Hood River Federal unit, held in August 
of 1953, and, second, the decision of the Department of Agriculture 
relative to a hearing for the proposed Stevenson Federal unit in 
Skamania County, Wash. 

The Mount Adams Chamber of Commerce and the community in 
general, share a feeling that an undue amount of time has elapsed 
without further opportunity to move forward on the case. 
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In the interim, the community problem has become intensified to 
the point where stopgap action seems imperative if our timber indus- 
try 1s to be maintained on a sound basis. 

The following proposal, advanced by the management of this firm, 
is admittedly a stopgap and is in no case intended to minimize thi 
importance or urgency of the establishment of a Federal sustained- 
yield unit in this area. 

We hereby propose that future timber sales involving the Trout 
Creek and White Salmon watersheds of the Mount Adams working 
circle of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest involving amounts of 
2 million board-feet or less, be designated as “small” sales and be ear- 
marked for at least primary manufacture in the following communi- 
ties—here is a list of the communities. 

In Klickitat County, White Salmon, Trout Lake, Glenwood, Gilmer, 
Bingen, Husum, Gilmer, Appleton, Lyle. In Skamania County, Wil- 
lard, Cook, Underwood. 

Since we are in an area of small operators, the United States Forest 
Service made an attempt this past season to make a number of sales 
available to small operators. It is notable that not one of the small 
sales was successfully bid in by a local, small operator. Without 
exception the sales went to the larger operators, most of whom main- 
tained their manufacturing plants entirely outside this area. 

While logging, in many cases, was subcontracted to small loggers 
these were, for the most part, satellite firms who operated here during 
the summer months, but who removed both their equipment and the 
logging profits from the area at the end of the operating season. Tim- 
her thus harvested was “exported” down the Columbia River to mills 
far removed from this area. 

Small, local operators do not find it within the range of sound eco- 
nomics to bid against large firms who can and do pay high prices for 
stumpage which is subsidized by stumpage previously acquired at a 
much lower cost. 

When the study was made here in the spring of 1952-—based on 1951 
operating figures—it was established that this community showed at 
least a 75 percent dependency upon forest resources. At that time 
there were 71 logging firms operating in the area with which we are 
concerned. During the season just closing there were approximately 
35 loggers operating here. 

And I might add that the biggest share of those were very small 
“ovppo” loggers. 

In 1951 there were 43 established sawmill operators in the area. 
There are now 17—and most of those, of course, are very small mills. 

The more substantial mills in this group have moved during this 
4-year period toward fuller utilization of the raw product, but the 
number of marginal mills is still significant. 

There is ample productive capacity in this area to assure competi- 
tive bidding on small sales. It is requested that consideration be given 
to earmarking of “small sales” as defined above for local manufacture. 
This appears necessary if the local economy is to be sustained on a 
reasonable level pending outcome of the Federal unit now under 
consideration. 

That is signed Mount Adams Forest Production, by T. F. Paulsen. 

There is also an endorsement attached to this under the letterhead 
of Mount Adams Chamber of Commerce, White Salmon, Wash. It 
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ressed to the chairman, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
ieral Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

This organization, representing the towns and industries of this area, 
earnestly concerned with the outcome of our Federal unit proposal and are 
hopeful that the series of hearings which you are holding in the Pacific North 
west will point up the need for revised and accelerated consideration of our 
roposal. 
ra the interim we have reviewed and fully approve the attached proposal 
made by one of our local plants. We feel that it is not made selfishly, but with 

for the welfare of the entire Mount Adams community. 
request that your committee give the proposal full consideration. 

That is signed by the Mount Adams Chamber of Commerce, Em 
mett E. Clouse, president. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoffman ‘ 

Representative Horrman. What is your complaint, briefly, in a 
sentence, if you can put it in a sentence 4 ? 

Mr. Purser. We would like to have more small timber sales in the 
Mount Adams working circle of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest, 
and we are requesting that consideration be given to earmarking sales, 
designating sales of 2 million feet or less as small sales with the 
stipulation that primary manufacture is to be made within the com 
munity. 

‘That takes in the communities mentioned in the proposal. 

Representative HorrmaNn. Have you anything else to suggest ? 

fr. Pautsen. Not just now. 

Representative Horrman. I have no further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

ae *~presentative CHuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

enator NEUBERGER. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask a couple 
of ye 

Mr. Paulsen, you mentioned that the Forest Service did put up some 
small sales, but your small operators were not successful in obtaining 
them: is that correct ? 

Mr. Pavutsen. That is true. Bidding reached figures where the 
smal] operators have to drop out. 

Senator Neupercer. You are not critical of the Forest Service in 
that connection at all? 

Mr. Pavisen. Not at all. 

Senator NreuBercer. Once the sale is put up, their control over it 
ceases ¢ 

Mr. Pavutsen. They have the best cooperation in the world. 

Senator NEUBERGER. I am very glad to hear that. 

You made the suggestion that— 
future timber sales involving the Trout Creek and White Salmon watersheds of 
the Mount Adams working circle of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest involving 
amounts of 2 million board-feet or less be designated as “small sales” and be 
earmarked for at least primary manufacture in the following counties. 

[ do not know whether you know about this, or not, but in February 
of this year, after I had just started in as a Senator, I drafted a bill 
proposing that small sales be reserved for companies doing their 
processing in a certain area contiguous to where the timber was grown, 
and also giving local forest officers of both BLM and the Forest Serv- 
ice certain discretion as between large operators and small operators 
where the bid price was equal. 
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I circulated that proposed bill very widely throughout the North- 
west and most of the small operators to whom I sent it wrote back 
saying they did not approve of the bill. It was just a suggestion and, 
naturally, I would not have introduced it unless there was substan- 
tial support, and there was very little support for it, so I did not 
introduce it. 

That is not exactly like the proposal you are making, but it is some- 
what parallel as to the aims sought and as to the method suggested, 
and yet I hardly received any support to speak of, although I mailed 
out, as I recall, over 100 mimeographed copies of the bill with a letter 
asking for comments on it. 

Mr. Pautsen. Did the small operators give their reasons for not 
being in favor of it ? 

Senator Neunercer. Yes. They said they thought, as I recall now, 
that it gave too much discretion to local officers. 

[ am concerned as you are about the small operators, but somehow 
or other we have to work out a formula. I did not receive any support 
on that, and naturally I did not put it in when the people whom I 
thought it would benefit did not seem to want it. 

Mr. Pavutsen. I can’t understand that, because I know many com- 
munities, the same as ours, were faced with a very serious problem. 
Timber was grown in the area. Many of us have homes there. We 
want to live there; we want to be able to keep on living there, and it 
is a rather discouraging proposition when you have a plant operating 
on just a day-to-day supply of logs when you see a hundred thousand 
and/or one hundred fifty thousand dumped in the river every day, and 
it does create a very serious problem for many small communities. 

Senator Nevupercer. I just wanted to mention that to you. If you 
will try to remember to drop me a note in Washington after the first 
of the year, I will send you a copy of that proposed bill. 

Mr. Pavtsen. I would appreciate very much receiving a copy of 
that because a bill like that, I would think, would want to be sup- 
ported by many, many of the small operators. 

Senator Neusercer. I will send it to you, then. 

That is all I had, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Senator. 

Thank you, Mr. Paulsen. 

Henry Dennis. 

Mr. GopsHati. Mr. Dennis was present this morning. He is unable 
to return this afternoon. I shall be glad to read his statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you identify yourself for the record, 
and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY DENNIS, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
TIMBER DIVISION, SCOTT PAPER CO., WEST COAST DIVISION, 
EVERETT, WASH. 


¥ Mr. Gopsnati. Mr. Henry Godshall, Scott Paper Co., Everett, 
Vash. 

_ Representative Cuuporr. I just wanted to say in comment that this 
is my first trip to the Pacific Northwest and I know the Scott Paper 
Co. very well. I live in Philadelphia and their big plant is in Chester, 
I believe, in the Fast, and their products are probably used more than 
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any other paper company’s products in and around Philadelphia. I 
did not know they had a west coast branch. 

Mr. GopsHat. I appreciate your testimonal, Mr. Chudoff. 

I was born in Philadelphia in our countryside. 

Representative Cuvuporr. So was I, so we do have that in common, 
anyway. 

Mr. GopsHALL (reading) : 


My name is Henry Dennis, and I reside at Everett, Wash. For the last 4 years 
I have been connected with Scott Paper Co. in the capacity of assistant vice 
president in charge of the timber division. 

For 14 years prior to 1951 I was connected with Soundview Pulp Co., of Everett, 
Wash., and in 1951 was vice president of that company. In 1951 that company 
was merged into Scott Paper Co., with which I am still associated. 

As a part of my duties while connected with Soundview Pulp Co., and since 
my association with Scott Paper Co., I have handled the bidding upon, purchase 
and removal of timber purchased from the State of Washington, and the United 
States Forest Service. 

By reason of my experience with Soundview Pulp Co. and my present posi- 
tion with Scott Paper Co., I am now and for more than 10 years have been 
familiar with the problems involved in bidding for, purchasing and removing 
timber offered for sale by the United States Forest Service in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Accurate inventory of Government timber and annual allowable cut: In the 
section of the country where I am located, namely, the area surrounding Everett, 
Wash., there are many companies such as Scott Paper Co., which depend in 
part, or in whole, on Government timber as their source of supply. In order 
to determine the annual allowable cut of the United States Forest Service timber, 
it is necessary, that there be an accurate inventory of such timber, which in- 
ventory should be kept up to date, taking into consideration the conversion uses 
of timber currently being cut and the fact that certain species formerly un- 
merchantable are now becoming merchantable. When such inventory has been 
obtained it can then be used as a measure of the annual allowable cut. 

In this section of the country the amount of timber offered for sale by the Forest 
Service has not, in my opinion, equaled the annual allowable cut. The limiting of 
the amount of timber offered for sale creates a form of scarcity, which in turn 
results in increased competition and the competition forces up the stumpage 
price. The increased stumpage price must be reflected in the price of the manu- 
factured product, so that the ultimate consumer is forced to pay a higher price 
for the products made from these forest materials. 

Size of sales: My observation has been that recently there have been an exces- 
sive number of small timber sales, those averaging less than 1 million feet per 
sale. Each sale requires approximately the same paper procedure as the sale of a 
much larger quantity of timber. The result of these excessive small sales is a 
dissipation of the administrative power in the Forest Service, as considerable 
work must be done in preparing the necessary appraisal, notices and advertise- 
ments, and in doing the other paperwork required to offer the timber for sale, 
and in supervising each separate sale after it is made. 

By doing this the total volume of timber offered for sale has been limited and 
has contributed to the inability tc reach the annual allowable cut. If an equal 
amount of effort were devoted to larger sales, or to combining several smaller 
sales into one unit, a greater volume of timber could be sold, with resultant 
increase of income for the Government. 

We believe there should be a reasonable number of small sales, but not to the 
extent where they consume the greater part of the Forest Service’s efforts. 

During the current year we have done business with more than 55 independent 
logging contractors, many of whom are engaged in logging Government timber. 
I feel that this type operator would benefit if the sales made by the Government 
were in larger tracts, and from the increased total volume of timber placed on 
the market. 

Salvage sales: Salvage timber is that which must be removed because of wind- 
fall, disease, or fire. ‘There have been several instances where there has been 
considerable delay in offering this type of timber for sale. 

Such timber deteriorates rapidly, and if not removed promptly its full value 
cannot be realized. Any depreciation of value is a loss of potential income to the 
Government, and is a loss of raw material to the wood products industry. 
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This also applies in the case of material left on the ground following logging 
which may have salvageable value. A more realistic pricing policy with respect 
to such material would make it economically sound to remove the material, and 
would probably interest many operators in bidding for such material and remoy- 
ing it from the Government forests. 

General comments: We feel it only fair to state that the representatives of the 
United States Forest Service with whom we have dealt have, as far as we have 
observed, been beyond reproach in their personal honesty and integrity. They 
ippear to be men who are dedicated to their work and at all times have acted 
in the best interests of the United States Forest Service, and of the United States 
Government, 

insisiahaliiadiahtins CxuuporF. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. No, thank you. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator NEUBERGER. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, very much, Mr. Godshall. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Chairman, before we have the next witness, 
I would like to put in the record a letter which I think is of consider- 
able importance and significance. 

Last week in Portland I spoke of the urgent need in Oregon for 
jobs, and pointed out that Oregon had suffered pee ee 1952 and 
1954 the greatest drop in Federal tax collections of any State except 
Wyoming. 

At that time, Mr. Hoffman suggested that this could have been due 
to the lumber strike of 1954 rather than to other economic factors. 

I now ask to include as part of this record, particularly, inasmuch 
as Mr. Hoffman inchided some tables on Oregon income, a letter 
which I received from the Assistant Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue on June 23, 1955, Mr. E. H. Vaughn. The letter sets forth some 
of the special farts about Oregon’s decline in revenue. 

I would call to the attention of Mr. Hoffman that income payments 
and manufacturing in Oregon failed to keep pace between 1952 and 
1953, which was a full year before the lumber strike, so any effort col- 
lapses to make or ganized labor the scapegoat for this dec ‘line in eco- 
nomic production. 

The strike was no factor at all during 1953. This letter shows defi- 
nitely, Mr. Chairman, why the lumber industry must be stabilized 
and why we must put forth every effort to offer all possible competi- 
tive sales for Federal timber which do not conflict with sound con- 
servation policies, with watershed protection, or with scenie and recre- 
ational values. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if I could take about 2 or 83 minutes, that 
several paragraphs from this letter from the Assistant Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue about Oregon’s income status will be quite inter- 
esting to everybody concerned. 

I would just like to read a few sentences, from this letter from Mr. 
E. H. Vaughn, if I may, because it will show the real problem in 1 
of the 2 major lumber-producing States: 

As you know, internal revenue collections on a nationwide basis decreased by 
1.7 percent from 1952 to 1954, while collections in Oregon decreased by 15.2 per- 
cent. The only State to show a decline proportionately larger than that of 
Oregon, was Wyoming, where collections fell off 16.5 percent. 

T can well understand that Mr. Hoffman could very well make the 
point that the lumber strike of 1954 had been a factor in this, and I] 
believe it was a reasonable point when he made it. 
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However, I should like to read in addition Mr. Vaughn’s comments 
( t] e year 1953 in the State of Oregon, Ww hich | think W ill be ot pal - 

cular interest, and I am now quoting further from Mr. Vaughn’s 
etter : 

The August 1954 issue of the Department of Commerce publication, Survey 
f Current Business, provides analysis of income payments nationally and by 
States for the 1952 and 1953 years. These indicate that total income payments 
in the United States and in the Far West region, which included Oregon, rose 
by 6 percent from 1952 to 19538, with the largest percentage increase, 11 percent 
nationally, and 10 percent regionally, occurring in manufacturing payrolls, whic} 
account for more than one-fourth of the total income payments. 

Total income payments in Oregon, however, rose only by 1 percent, while manu- 
facturing payrolls showed no increase. In fact, Oregon’s trend failed to keep 
pace with the national trend and the Far West regional trend as respects Gov 
ernment income payments, trade, and service income, manufacturing payrolls 
and construction payrolls. 

That is the end of the quote from the letter from Mr. E. H. Vaughn. 

[ am going to ask to include Mr. Vaughn’s letter in the record. | 
am including this to show the really grave conditions faced by the 
leading lumber- -producing States in the U nion, one of which is the 
State I help to represent in Congress, the State of Oregon, and that 
this adverse income picture in Oregon pertains not only to the year 

1954, but to the year 1953. 

This condition, Mr. Chairman, indicates why it is so important, 
and why you and your assoc ahs have come on so important a mis- 
sion to the State of Oregon. I ask to have the entire letter included 
as part of the record of these hearings. 

Representative Horrman. I have no objection, Mr. Chairman: none 
at all. 

I do not believe that there is anyone who has attended the hearings 
who is not fully aware that the problems involved, that is, the prob- 
lems which should have been considered by this committee, are of 
vital importance to the whole Northwest. There is no doubt about 
that, but apparently once again the Senator seems to desire to put 
me into the position of being ag: inst labor. 

My position on labor is very well known. I have been vigorously 
active in opposing the few, the very few, crooked racketeers, laboi 
leaders who are using the workingman for their own selfish purposes, 
as is established by several hearings, which have been reported by 
committees of which I have been a member. My mail comes, the 
principal part of it, from individuals who are members of the union 
and who are protesting the arbitrary imposition of excessive dues 
and special assessments, against the diversion of their welfare funds, 
amounting in more than one case to better than a million dollars, to 
the use of so-called labor leaders, some of them formerly racketeers. 

The only purpose that I had in putting in those figures, and they 
went back, I think, to 1951—I have just forgotten how much—was to 
show a situation which everyone knows, if he wants to admit the fact, 
which is that when a factory or industry is closed down, no one makes 
anything out of it. 

[ Tdoubtedly the Senator will admit that the strikes which extended, 
[ think, for some 3 months, perhaps more, resulted in the loss of revenue 
mounting up into millions, and I ask permission to put in that figure, if 
I can get it. 

There is no question about that, and that was my only point. 
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Senator Neusrercer. The only point I sought to make was this: I 
said you had a valid point because you had used the year 1954. The 
reason I put this whole letter in today was to show that in 1953 and 
1952, when there was no strike in the lumber industry, we also had a 
very adverse economic picture compared to the other States. That 
was the only reason I introduced this evidence, so that the economic 
picture was presented clearly for the staff and the members of the 


committee. 

Representative Horrman. And in Michigan our State income fell off 
because the farmers did not get the price that they should get for their 
milk, cheese, and their butter. 

There are all sorts of reasons for a loss in income. 

I made no claim that the strike was the only cause of any loss of 
revenue in this State. 

Representative Cuuporr. The letter may be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1955. 
Hon. Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your letter to Commissioner Andrews, dated June 6, 1955, 
and referring to the decline in internal-revenue collections in the State of Oregon 
from 1952 to 1954, has been referred to me for reply. 

As you know, internal-revenue collections on a nationwide basis decreased by 
1.7 percent from 1952 to 1954, while collections in Oregon decreased by 15.2 per- 
cent. The only State to show a decline proportionately larger than that of Oregon 
was Wyoming, where collections fell off 16.5 percent. Oregon’s decline resulted 
from the combination of a slight increase in withheld individual income taxes, 
which comprised almost half of total 1954 collections, and substantial decreases 
in all other major classes of tax collections. Nonwithheld individual income 
taxes fell off 20 percent in Oregon as compared with 10 percent for the Nation; 
corporation income and profits taxes declined by almost one-third in Oregon and 
only about one-tenth in the country; other internal revenue, consisting of estate, 
gift, excise, and miscellaneous taxes, decreased by almost one-fourth in Oregon 
as compared with only 2 percent nationally. 

An examination of number of returns filed in the calendar years 1952, 1953, and 
1954 indicates a trend for Oregon fairly consistent with that for the country as a 
whole in regard to all classes of tax other than employment. Oregon and the 
Nation as a whole increased in individual income tax and all other income-tax 
returns other than corporation. Decreases occurred in corporation and excise- 
tax returns. The decrease in excise-tax returns is largely attributable to the 
change in filing requirements from a monthly to a quarterly basis. In the case 
of employment-tax returns, Oregon departed significantly from the national trend. 
Nationwide, employment-tax returns increased slightly from 1952 to 1954; in 
Oregon, however, such returns fell off by more than 5 percent. 

We have no knowledge of the specific factors, economic or other, which are re- 
sponsible for the decline in Oregon collections from 1952 to 1954. We have, how- 
ever, examined our collections data trend with reference to other economic indices, 
namely, population and income payments data. Census Bureau estimates of 
population by States as of July 1, 1952, and July 1, 1953, indicate an increase 
of 1.6 percent in the Nation’s population, while Oregon was 1 of only 8 States 
which suffered a slight decline in population. The August 1954 issue of the 
Department of Commerce publication Survey of Current Business provides 
analyses of income payments nationally and by States for the 1952 and 1953 years. 
These indicate that total income payments in the United States and in the Far 
West region, which includes Oregon, rose by 6 percent from 1952 to 1953, with the 
largest percentage increase, 11 percent nationally and 10 percent regionally, 
occurring in manufacturing payrolls, which account for more than one-fourth of 
total income payments. Total income payments in Oregon, however, rose only 
by 1 percent, while manufacturing payrolis showed no increase. In fact, Oregon’s 
trend failed to keep pace with the national trend and the Far West regional 
trend as respects Government income payments, trade and service income, manu- 
facturing payrolls, and construction payrolls. 
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There is no direct relationship between income payments made to individuals 
and income-tax collections for a specific calendar year, since collections in a given 
year are in part attributable to current year income and in part attributable to 
prior years’ income. The quantitative impact of the changes in income payments 
from 1952 to 1953 on internal-revenue collections cannot be measured, but the 
depressed trend of Oregon income payments as compared with those for the 
Nation as a whole appears to support the sharp decline in Oregon's collections as 
compared with the more moderate national decline. 

I realize that this information does not provide the detailed reasons for the 
decline in Oregon but I hope it will be of value to you in appraising the situation. 

Very truly yours, 
EK. H. VAUGHN, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner. 
Representative Cauporr. Is Mr. Martin Lindell here? 
Will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN LINDELL, CONSOLIDATED LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


You did not file a statement ? 

Mr. Linpe.u. I did not file a statement. I am with the Consoli- 
dated Lumber Manufacturers, of Seattle, Wash. We process for small 
brush-type mills. 

It has been exceedingly difficult for these small operators to obtain 
timber to cut. 

In behalf of the 15 small mills for whom I process their rough pro- 
duction into a finished product, I am interested, like everyone else, 
in smaller sales, so they will be able to handle them, and I think that we 
also have a point that we get better titilization from the forest in the 
method in which we log. 

Instead of knocking ‘the small trees down with the big ones, go in 
and take the small ones out first, and then knock the big ones down, 
and get more revenue. 

I think that the Forest Service can derive more revenue for the tax- 
payers if the committee would look into some of these advantages of a 
small mill in the area taking out the small trees first, and then harvest 
the large ones. 

The other point that I am making is that apparently the Forest Serv- 
ice, from the records, show that the Forest Service has not sold the 
allowable cut, which is probably based on a 20-year-old cruise, not a 
recent cruise on inventory, such as Mr. Dennis from Scott Paper des- 
ignated in his report; that the allowable cut could be far greater than 
it is anticipated. 

I feel that the trees are going bad at the taxpayers’ expense, where 
if they were put up for sale we would have had more logs to keep our 
crews together. 

I employ 35 men, and it is one of the major payrolls in the town that 
I live in. 

That is just about all I have tosay. 

Representative Cuuporr. What is your capacity ? 

Mr. Linvevi. We bought 10 million a year. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you operate on a full-year basis? 

Mr. Linpetu. Practically, except for a little weather. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffffman, do you have any 
questions ? 
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Representative Horrman. No; only to advise the witness that we 
are all interested in doing everything we can for the operator who does 
not have the capital to buy these large tracts. Our difficulty grows out 
of finding the road so that we can help. 

Mr. Linvexx. In fact, when I heard about these hearings I wel- 
comed the opportunity to listen to the various points as well as make 
my statement in the hopes that this committee would find a road that 
will keep some of these smaller communities together. 

In our area lumber and farming are the only things there are. There 
is nothing else. 

Representative Horrman. If you have any suggestions later on, if 
you will send them to the committee staff, I am sure they will pass it 
along to us. We want to help, but I think the Senator will agree it 
is not as easy a task as it might seem to be. 

Represe ntative Cuvuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ? 

Senator Neupercer. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Lindell. 

Arnold Polson. 

Mr. Polson, would you identify yourself for the record and then 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD POLSON, OF HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Mr. Porson. My name is F. Arnold Polson, 1611 Riverside Avenue, 
Hoquiam, Wash. I am retired and looking after some odds and ends 
of business in connection with some estates in which I have an 
interest. 

Representative Cuuporr. You submitted to the committee a five- 
page statement. 

Mr. Poison. Yes. Do you want me to read that? 
Representative Cuuporr. From glancing over it, I think it is ver 
interesting and I think you ought “to read it, because I want to as 
some questions and I am sure that Mr. Hoffman and Senator Neu- 
berger will probably want to ask you some questions. I think we will 

be better able to do that if we hear the entire statement. 

Mr. Potson. I have been concerned with the timber and lumber, 
on the western side of the Olympic Peninsula since 1921, and thus 
have had more than a generation within which to observe it. 

Among other things, I have been a part owner of the Ozette Rail- 
way, about which I wish to speak today. 

(See also, pp. 1596, 1697, 1718, 1741, 2160, 2179 

I have been man: iger and a stockholder in Polson Logging Co.— 
until I sold my interest in it and in the Ozette Railway in 1947. 

I am a former president of the Sol Duc Investment Co., Port 
Angeles-Western Railroad Co., and the Bay City Lumber Company of 
Aberdeen, Wash. I no longer hold any office in any of these cor pora- 
tions. I do hold investments in timber on the west side of the penin- 
sula, which I am, of course, anxious to look after and protect. It is be- 
cause of these investments that I asked to appear in this hearing. 

Representative Cuuporr. I wonder if you could for the rec cord at 
i point give the committee the exact route of the railroad, the num- 
ber of miles that it covers, the ownership of the land that it crosses, 
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exactly where it terminates, and whatever tie it might have to other 
railroads or log dumps? 

Mr. Poxson. I don’t believe I would be able to do that. It has 
been some years since I had anything to do with it. I believe I cover 
that further in the statement, when I said that the stock in that road 
was acquired by Rayonier. aie, 

Representative Cuvuporr. The reason I asked you for that informa 
tion, Mr. Polson, was that a gentleman from Rayonier testified yes- 
terday in Aberdeen that the railroad began nowhere and stopped no- 
where and I hate to leave a railroad hanging in the sky, but if you 
cannot give us the information, you just do the best you can. 

Mr. Porson. I can give you some information. I can tell you where 
it was. It had some right-of-way from Moclips east to connect with 
the Polson Logging Co. road, and then it ran over Polson Logging Co. 
steel, and then another piece of the Ozette line was practically the 
northern extension of the Polson Logging Co. 

Representative CHuporr. How many miles is that ? 

Mr. Porson. I would think that the northern extension was prob- 
ably about 14 miles, and the other piece was about 7 miles. That 
lower piece was on land acquired either by eminent domain or through 
the threat of it. 

Representative CHuporr. Does it run into a highway? The Olym- 
pic Highway comes close to it, does it not? How close does it come 
to the Olympic Highway on the north? 

Mr. Poison. If 1am to be permitted to put my statement in, couldn't 
I put it all in before you start to question me ? 

Representative Cuuporr. If you would rather have it that way. 
You are talking about a railroad. We would like to know where it is 
before we talk about it. But you go right ahead and finish your 
statement. 

Mr. Porson. T believe a great deal can be done not merely for the 
United States Government and its income from its timber resources, 
on its own account and on account of those Indians who are its wards 
and whose timber it sells, but also for the State of Washington and its 
schools, and for individual landowners in this area on the western 
peninsula—sometimes very small owners of land—if the course of 
action the Government has been following were revised in two respects : 

1. If access to timber on the western side of the peninsula were not 
limited, as the practicalities of the situation now limit it, to the one 
company owning and operating the Ozette Railway, a much better 
market for timber would exist, and greater income would be received 
not merely by the United States for itself, but by hundreds of private 
individuals owning timber in the area, and by the State of Wasli- 
ington. 

In addition, other lumber companies could be enabled to remain in 
business through being enabled to reach timber at competitive prices 
which they must have or close. That could be brought about by en- 
forcing the statutory covenant made by the Ozette Railway pursuant 
to section 4 of the act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 910) whereby the Ozette 
Railway was to become a common carrier and extend its line to the 
Hoh River in return for the reduction of stumpage prices under a con- 
tract for the purchase of timber on the Quinalelt Indian Reservation. 
A copy of that act I attach to this statement. 
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2. I also believe that better prices for timber could be obtained in 
this area on the western side of the peninsula if the timber were offered 
in smaller parcels, more within the financial reach of the smaller 
logging companies. 

Of course, this is only a partial solution, since unless they can get 
the timber they buy to the market on a competitive basis with the 
owner of the Ozette Railway they are still at a serious competitive dis- 

advantage. That disadvantage could be overcome, as I have indicated, 
b »y enforcing the common-carrier duties of the Ozette Railway. 

A word about the history of the Ozette Railway. Prior to 1934 the 
Northern Pacific Railway had a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, and had completed surveys and the like so that it was in a 
position to extend its line north into the then inaccessible parts of the 
western peninsula. However, after the act of 1934 was passed, and the 
Ozette Railway was directed to be made a common carrier, the North- 
ern Pacific abandoned the project. 

Now, the 1934 act provided that the Ozette Railway could get price 
relief from contracts for the purchase of Quinaielt Indian timber 
only in the event it would agree to haul logs of others at reasonable 
charges, and that its railroad should be and become a common carrier 
railroad and should be extended as such to the Hoh River. 

And the Ozette Railway ultimately availed itself of the opportunity 
to reduce its payments to the Quinaielt Indians and accepted the obli- 
gations which the act thus specified. 

After the act was passed, but before its obligations were accepted, 
and by reason of the fact that the railway was in the red to the extent 
of about $900,000, some of the members of the board of directors could 
not see the advisability of committing Polson Logging Co. to the 
obligations set forth in the 1934 act. 

As a result another individual and I purchased most of the assets 
of the Ozette Railway Co. from Polson Logging Co. 

Thereupon Ozette Railway Co. entered into the contract for the 
modification of the timber contracts and accepted the obligation to 
extend its line to the Hoh River and become a common carrier which 
the act specified. 

In addition, the Ozette Railway has obtained rights-of-way as a 
common carrier by threat of the use of its power of. eminent domain 
and has been granted rights-of-way as a common carrier across lands 
in the Quinaielt Indian Reservation. 

Having accepted the obligation, during the time I was connected 
with the Ozette Railway, it commenced building up funds whereby 
to fulfill its obligation. It never declared any dividends, but placed 
in reserves every cent of profit thereafter, during all the time I held 
stock in it. 

And at the time I sold my interest in Polson Logging Co. and in 
Ozette Railway, the terms of sale required that we inform the pur- 
chaser of outstanding liabilities of either. 

Accordingly, it was plainly expressed to the purchaser that the 
obligation lay on Ozette Railway to extend the line and to act as a 
common carrier in accordance with the act of 1934. The purchaser 
has since advertised that it cost, as I recall, over $100 million to get 
into the pulp business. As a result this obligation may have looked 
rather trifling to the purchaser and has been treated accordingly. 
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For two reasons Canin Railway had not qualified as a common 
" rier up to the time I sold my interest : 

Upon qualifying, we were certain to be a target for organiz: ition 
by aie railway brotherhoods, with whom the railway was already 
having some difficulty. 

This threatened enough in the way of expense that we were willing 
to make concessions to prospective shippers whereby we would pur- 
chase their logs for substantially more, calculated at 10 percent on the 
freight at common-carrier rates, than they could realize by shipping 
the logs themselves and selling them at the market price at destination. 

2. So long as shippers felt it was to their advant: ige to sell their 
logs to us with the 10- percent differential in their favor that I have 
mentioned and until volume might become too great to continue it, it 
was less expensive ourselves to absorb this expense than to incur the 
ereater expense of regulation, reporting, and the like. 

At the same time it was apparent that the day would come when 
we could no longer find it practicable to absorb the 10 percent and 
would have to go on a full common-carrier basis. 

And throughout this period, this entire period, we were prepared, 
if the shippers insisted, to accept shipments on a common-carrier basis. 

In two instances they did so insist and we designated shipping 
points, though the shippers were so indefinite in their plans that they 
never actually tendered their products. Accordingly, up to the time 

sold my interest in Ozette Railway in 1946, it had never actually 
operated as a common carrier. 

But while there may have been an excuse in the earlier days of the 
line and during the war for not extending the line and having it 
comply as a common carrier, there is no longer any excuse for the 
failure of the line to comply as a common carrier or to defer com- 
mencing extension of its line. ‘The interest of the Government re- 
specting national forest and other Federal lands, and of the Indians, 
and of the State of Washington respecting the lands for the State 
schools—and to a lesser extent some other State purposes—and of the 
smaller owners of timber—all require that this obligation of Ozette 
Railway which the Government and the Indians bought and paid for 
be realized for the public good. 

When the railway is constructed in the area north to the Hoh River, 
it will greatly shorten the access roads required for logging the timber, 
and would make those roads less costly. Any decrease in road or 
hauling costs is reflected in increased timber values. It is far better 
and ¢ heaper for the logging operator to have both highway and rail- 
road available, than only one. 

In other areas, the Forest Service spends a large sum for access 
roads. In this instance we have a road already authorized and in 
operation, which does not require one cent of Federal moneys for road- 
building—either appropriated moneys or allowances on the sales. The 
Forest Service has failed to require that road to fulfill this congres- 
sional mandate contained in the act of 1934. 

The State of Washington has a statute whereby a road can be con- 
structed from the State or county roads to the timber offered for sale 
before same is sold and the price of the road included in the upset 
price, so as to insure competition. This was done to insure adequate 

competition on State timber sales. 
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The present land commissioner of the State of Washington depart- 
ment of public lands has not taken advantage of this statute. I have 
«lready furnished the committee with a copy of a letter to the State 
land commissioner protesting a recent sale of State lands in western 
Jefferson County, and of the reply to the letter. 

Applications were made by prospective purchasers on more descrip- 
tions than were sold. A study of the map and the location of the tracts 
rather plainly indicates they could have been sold at better than the 
minimum prices, and possibly better than the knockdown prices on 
the timber that was sold, if the facilities authorized by the act of 
June 6, 1934, were available to all prospective purchasers. 

The allottees and the tribe do not have public-relations depart- 
ments, and do not have the funds to properly tell their story, but pur- 
chasers who are able to finance the purchases of these large sales are 
not lacking in either. 

Sales prices on smaller sales, where there has been competition, have 
been high, and it is hard to understand the reason for making sales 
so large and under conditions that practically eliminate competition. 

In a comparison of timber prices obtained where the sales are a 
section of land or less, and where the road cost is not so high as to 
deter the bidding, it is very hard to justify large sales and claim they 
are in the best interests of anyone, except the purchaser. 

In these circumstances, may I suggest some action that this com- 
mittee might take: 

1. This committee might, and I suggest that it should, ascertain what 
steps, if any, the Forest Service or the Department of the Interior 
have taken or contemplate taking looking to the enforcement of the 
1934 act, section 4, and whether any additional legislation is necessary 
or requir red to bring about compliance with that act 

2. This committee might entertain legislation prov iding that sales 
of timber on the western side of the Olympic Peninsula shall be offered 
in parcels not greater than one section each in order to stimulate bid- 
ding, to give an opportunity to smaller loggers and mills to get some 
of this timber, and, in conjunction with common-carrier operation of 
Ozette Railway, to increase the prices received for timber by the 
Government, the Indians, and other private owners, and the State 
schools. 

I have a copy of the act and the statement. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

This committee seems to be getting in the same situation that some 
of these smaller operators are, aside from the Senator standing by, Mr. 
Perlman, and Miss Boyer of the minority, our staff has left us. 

Representative Cuuporr. Maybe with less lawyers we will get along 
better. 

Representative Horrman. You are a lawyer and soam I. At least 
we have certificates to practice. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are licensed to practice. 

Representative Horrman. Redwine has gone; Coburn has gone; 
Lanigan has gone, and Mr. Wolf has gone. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn is doing research work for the 
Senate committee and Mr. Lanigan is looking up something for the 
House committee. Mr. Wolf has gone to Spokane. 
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Representative Horrman. I haven’t any fault to find. They are 
allbusy. Ihave no doubt. 

Senator Nreusercer. Mr. Coburn is looking up something for me at 
my request and, although we are very near the end of the he ar ings, 
we have been holding extensive hearings and neither of the minority 
party members of the Senate committee has ever been in attendance at 
any of these hearings. 

Representative Horrman. Senator Scott has been in attendance at 
some. Ihave been in attendance at most of them. 

I am not advising them at all, but inasmuch as you mentioned th: 
Mr. Lanigan and Mr. Coburn are gone for a few minutes, I think the 
record should show that throughout the entire hearings from Novem- 
ber 14 to today, neither of the two Republican members ap ypointed to 
the Senate subcommittee by the chairman of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee has ever been attendance. 

They overestimated my ability. They just expressed undue confi- 
denceinme. Ilappreciate it. 

Senator Neupercer. They certainly have the fate of their party in 
good hands, but, inasmuch as you mention that two staff members are 
absent for a few minutes, I do think I might add that neither Senator 
Malone nor Senator Kuchel has ever been in attendance for 1 second 
during the entire process of these hearings, although they are members 
of the Senate subcommittee charged with this problem. 

Representative Horrman. Probably because they have other duties. 
I have no doubt but what they are working elsewhere. 

Senator Neupercer. I am sure that their reasons for not being here 
are excellent, and the reasons for Mr. Coburn and Mr. Lanigan being 
absent for just a few moments are excellent. 

vepresentative Horrman. Sure. I was trying to point out the op- 
portunity that I was having to proceed first in questioning of the 
witness. Itisthe only chance I have had and I welcome it. 

Senator Nreusercer. It is befitting to your position and your 
experience. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to say for Mr. Lanigan that I 
felt that he has been very conscientious, not only as far as these hear- 
ings are concerned, but all of the business of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Lanigan not only works days, but he works nights, and he has 
worked Saturday and Sunday, and right now he is looking into a 
legal problem in the law library for me at my request and I think this 
is the first time that he has not been present for every minute of the 
hearing since we started. 

Representative HorrmMan. You misunderstand me completely. I 
am not critical of their absence. In a way I am happy because of the 
fact that I will have this opportunity. I think they have worked 
hard. I cannot understand how those men at their age have ever 
been able to keep up with the committee’s program and work as they 
have. I know there are 3 mor nings now that we sis not get in until 
3 o'clock in the morning, 3 days, and I know the chairman has been 
overworked. It is just too bad that we had to slave and dig here, or 
is it? 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not kicking, Mr. Hoffman. I think 
that this is important and I think it is our duty to do it, although’ I 
think we could have a little more travel time allowed tous. Weshould 
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have had a half day in between stops to travel, and I think we all 
would have been able to listen better. 

Representative Horrman. To catch our breath. All right. You 
own timber in this area, do you not, that you want to get out? 

Mr. Porson. That is one reason. I inherited some timber up there, 
and we have also granted rights-of-way to the railroad under threat 
of eminent domain when I was president of it, to insure that it would 
be a common carrier. 

Representative Horrman. So we will get back to the question I 
asked. You own timber up there that you want to get out. 

Mr. Potson. Along with a great many others. 

Representative Horrman. The answer to my question is yes? 

Mr. Porson. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. One way out is over this railway, you 
think ? 

Mr. Porson. That is right. 

Representative Horrman., When did you become interested in the 
Polson Logging Co. ? 

Mr. Poison. I became manager of the Polson Logging Co. about 
1933. 

Representative Horrman. Were you not in it as early as 1922? 

Mr. Porson. I was working for them. 

Representative HorrMan. “Then what interest in the company did 
you acquire ? 

Mr. Porson. I had worked for the company in various capacities. 
You mean stock interest, or what? 

Representative Horrman. What financial interest did you finally 
acquire ? 

Mr. Porson. Stockholder. 

Representative Horrman. How much of an interest? What per- 
centage of the company did you own, we will say ? 

Mr. Potson. I had an eighth. 

Representative Horrman. And at that time the Ozette—is that the 
correct pronounciation ? 

Mr. Pouson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Railway Co. was a subsidiary of the 
Polson Co., was owned by it? 

Mr. Porson. It was owned by it, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. The Polson Co. owned the railway ? 

Mr. Potson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And you went to Congress in 1934? 

Mr. Poison. Yes, 193 

Representative Horrman. And got some money ? 

Mr. Porson. We got no money. 

Representative HorrMan. What did you get? 

Mr. Porson. We just got peaeeeh for a reduction in stumpage 
price with the consent of the Secretary of the Interior if he deemed it 
advisable and in the best interests of the Indians. 

Representative Horrman. Of the Indians? 

Mr. Porson. Of the Indian landowners, on the logging unit with 
which the Ozette Railway Co. had a contract. 

tepresentative Horrman. That is, in 1934 you went to Congress and 
secured permission to pay less for your stumpage ? 
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Mr. Poison. Yes, but with the provision that the road become a 
common carrier as provided under the act. 

Representative Horrman. Congress put that condition on? 

Mr. Poison. Congress or— 

Representative Horrman. Or the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. Poison. Or the Secretary of the Interior. It was hooked on 
back there. 

Representative Horrman. Somebody did? 

Mr. Porson. I don’t know who. 

Representative Horrman. So you assumed the obligation—when I 
say “you,” I mean the company in which you are interested—of turn- 
ing this railway into a common carrier ? 

Mr. Potson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That was in 1934? 

Mr. Poison. We assumed the obligation of turning it into a com- 
mon carrier when we were able to get a revised contract, which was 
not until 1936. 

Representative Horrman. Two years later? 

Mr. Pouson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Then you were interested in the company 
financially until 1947? 

Mr. Potson. I wasn’t interested in the company then. 

Representative Horrman. In 1947? 

Mr. Poison. In 1947, yes, but not—— 

Representative Horrman. In 1936 

Mr. Pouson. The latter part of 1936. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, in 1937 were you / 

Mr. Porson. Yes. 

Representative Horman. 1938? 

Mr. Poison. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. In 1939? 

Mr. Porson. Yes, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, yes. 

Representative Horrman. 1946? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. 1947? 

Mr. Potson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And all that time you were supposed to 
make a common carrier of this railroad and you did not do it, did you? 

Mr. Potson. Yes—— 

Representative Horrman. You did, or you did not ? 

Mr. Potson. Yes, I did. 

Representative Horrman. You made it a common carrier ? 

Mr. Porson. That is right, offered common carrier services. 

Representative Horrman. But you never shipped a carload of 
freight over it as a common carrier, did you? 

Mr. Potson. We tried to get freight. 

Representative Horrman. But you never shipped a carload of 
freight over it as acommon carrier ? 

Mr. Poison. We said we would serve as a common carrier and I 
don’t see what more youcando. The ones that didn’t want the service 
offered, we said we would serve as a common carrier. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say you designated points 
where you would receive freight ; did you not ? 
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Mr. Porson. We were willing to go over it with them and pick 
points the same as any other r ailroad. You can’t offer them right 
alongside the main—— 

Representative Horrman. How old are you? 

Mr. Poison. Over 60; 61. 

Representative Horrman. And you have had wide business experi- 
ence comparatively, compared to mine, for example? 

Mr. Poison. I couldn’t say as to that. 

Representative Horrman. You have been in business for a long 
time ¢ 

Mr. Poison. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. All I asked you was you designated 
places where freight was to be received. Did you or did you not? 

Mr. Poison. We talked that over and agreed on places. 

Representative Horrman. Whom did you agree with ? 

Mr. Poison. The prospective shippers. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you yield at that point ? 

Representative HorrMan. It is in his statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. I wanted to tell you that either what you 
are telling us now is not true, or what you have in your statement 
is not true, because you say on page 3 of your statement: 

For two reasons Ozette Railway had not qualified as a common carrier up to 
the time I sold my interest. 

If you had not qualified at the time you sold your interest, which 
was 1947, certainly you did not offer anybody any services as a common 
varrier, did you ? 

Mr. Porson. When they asked for it we offered them, and if we could 
not be—you could not serve as a common carrier too extensively, but 
still you could comply with the act and offer to haul the freight if 
they wanted it. 

Representative Cuuporr. You did not really mean what you said in 
this statement. 

Mr. Poison. Yes; I did. 

Representative Horrman. Like the fellow who asked the girl to 
marry him and she just does not marry him. Then he is not a married 
man. 

Representative Cuuporr. It was confusing to me how he could be 
a common carrier and offer rates to other people to ship freight over 
the line when he had an interest in the railroad and then he says in 
the statement that up to the time he sold his interest in the railroad 
they had not qualified a common carrier, so you cannot be both. You 
cannot blow hot and cold in this thing. 

Representative Horrman. Maybe this comes about. He says: 
“Upon qualifying, we were certain to be a target” and so on. 

Representative Cuuporr. It does not make any difference to me one 
way or the other. 

I just thought it was strange as far as I was concerned. 

Representative Horrman. What I was interested in. is that he 
said in this statement: “We designated shipping points.” 

Now he says that they designated shipping points by negotiation ; 
that is, if it was agreeable to the shipper. 

That is what your statement amounts to now. 

Representative Cuuporr. I still have not been able to find out where 
this railroad starts and where it ends. That was the first question I 
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asked and I think if we are going to talk about a railroad, we ought 
to know where it is located, and where it ends. 

Representative Horrman. On this Quinault land. 

Representative Cuuporr. I know it is on the reservation. 

Representative Horrman. As a witness stated the other day—you 
did not understand that either—he said it did not begin anywhere and 
did not go anywhere. 

Representative C HUDOFF. Can you answer that for use, Mr. Polson ? 

Mr. Porson. I do not believe I can right now, because the Rayonier 
Co., the Polson Logging Co. line, and the Ozette line are intermingled 
to a certain extent and what road they have under the name of Polson 
Logging Co. and what road they have under the name of the Ozette, 
I could not say right now. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let us try to keep the record straight. 

I believe that gentleman, Mr. Marion, is counsel for Rayonier. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. LUCIEN MARION, COUNSEL, RAYONIER, INC. 


Mr. Marton. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. I was just wondering for the record in 
the good of public service, the good of Government service, whether 
the Rayonier Co. would just have one of their draftsmen—I think they 
probably have a number—draw us a little map and show us where the 

railroad starts and where it ends so we can have it in the record ? 

Mr. Marton. Which railroad are you talking about ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I thought we were talking about the 
Ozette Railway. Is that not what we are talking about? 

Mr. Marton. As of what date do vou want it ? 

Representative Cuvporr. Has it changed since you bought it? 

Mr. Marron. Mr. Polson apparently thinks it has. 

Representative Cuuporr. I did not think any railroads ever changed 
their right-of-way if they just felt like it. They had right-of-way 
and had to operate over it and if they violated the right- of- way they 
would certainly lose their franchise under any laws I ever saw. 

Mr. Marron. It must be obvious that there is quite an involved legal 
problem here that I do not think the committee is going to solve this 
afternoon. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think we will either, but in view 
of the fact that we are talking about the Ozette Railroad and we may 
be going to write a report about it, we ought to say where this rail- 
road starts, where it finishes, the date it was purchased and something 
about it so we know what we are talking about. 

I still do not know where some of these things are. I am con- 
vinced that these allotments to the Indians were very, very funny al- 
lotments. If you did not have an allotment near a road or near a 

railroad you might as well have nothing. 

The Indians who got the allotments away from any road they might 
as well not have given them anything and, of course, those close to the 
road, they are very lucrative allotments and in fairness to the com- 
mittee I think somebody ought to do that, and I think your organiza- 
tion is probably the one that can do it the easiest. Do you not think 
so ¢ 
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Mr. Marton. Mr. Chairman, I believe that Mr. Forrest yesterday 
outlined on the map, which was in evidence here, the location of the 
Ozette line. 

Representative Cuuporr. He gave us some oral directions. I think 
if you just give us some sort of a little rough map it would serve as 
well. You do not have to spend more than 75 cents making it up. 

Mr. Marton. All right, sir; we will limit it to that. 

(The map referred to is in the committee file. ) 

Representative Horrman. Back to what I was asking you, what I 
asked you was did you designate shipping points or did you meet with 
the individuals who contemplated shipping timber out and agree that 
at certain points freight would be received? Which was it ? 


MR. POLSON—Resumed 


Mr. Porson. In one case I told them that when they had the ma- 
terial there we would set cars in for them. It was right alongside the 
track and right along the highway. 

In another case we told them we were ready to go out and pick out 
a place, that we would go in and pick a loading point. 

Representative Horrman. Go with them and select a point that 
was mutually agreeable to ship ? 

Mr. Porson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And the sum and substance of it finally 
was that nobody wanted to ship, at least they did not present freight 
at either of these points ? 

Mr. Porson. They did not present them, no. 

Representative Horrman. So you never operated as a common car- 
rier, did you? 

Mr. Porson. No. 

Representative Horrman. Did you or did you not? 

Mr. Potson. I would say that we were obligated to operate as a 
common carrier, and we did out best to. We were hemmed in by 
circumstances, and we did our best to fulfill them. 

Representative Horrman. I can keep asking that same question over 
and over and over and ultimately you have to answer I think; maybe 
not, if you tire me out. The fact is that you never did actually operate 
as a common carrier, except that you offered to ship freight; is that 
right? That isaneasy one. You know you did not. 

Mr. Porson. If you want to answer it 

Representative Horrman. I do not. I can answer it for you, and I 
think truthfully, but I would like to get you to do it. Did you or did 
you not ever ship a carload of freight ? 

Mr. Porson. I have given you an honest answer describing the cir- 
cumstance of the situation and that is what I want to stand on. 

Representative Horrman. Did you or did you not ever ship a car- 
load of freight for patrons of the road ! 

Mr. Poison. Yes, we did. 

Representative Horrman. And for whom did you ship it and when ? 

Mr. Poison. Road material. I forget when it was. 

Representative Horrman. Name one shipment, or one company 
that you ever shipped anything for. 

Mr. Porson. It was for road machinery and equipment going up 
there working on the Olympic Highway. 
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Representative Horrman. For Polson? 

Mr. Porson. No; the road contractor. 

Representative Horrman. Do you remember what year it was? 

Mr. Poison. No. 

Representative Horrman. And how much you shipped? 

Mr. Porson. It was not very much, 2 or 3 cars, perhaps, in and 2 
or 5 cars out. 

Representative Horrman. And then in 1947 you sold out your 
interest in the Polson Co. and the railroad company ¢ 

Mr. Poison. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And since then you have wanted the 
company to operate as a common carrier so you could get your logs 
out; is that not it? 

Mr. Porson. I would like to get-——- 

Representative Horrman. You can get all you want in afterward, 
but tell me whether that is the situation. Since that time you have 
wanted the railroad, if you can call it that, to operate as a common 
carrier, one of the purposes being so that you get your logs out ¢ 

Mr. Porson. I did not care whether it operated as a common car- 
rier or not; I wanted to get the logs out. 

Representative Horrman. And you wanted to get them out over that 
railroad ? 

Mr. Potson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You say you never did care whether it 
operated as a common carrier after you sold out. 

Mr. Porson. You asked me about getting my own logs out and I 
said I wanted to get them out over that line. If they could do it on 
the same terms as indicated here, fine, but I think the conditions have 
changed since then, I think it would be better if it did operate 
as a common carrier as I indicated. 

Representative Horrman. In getting your logs out over that rail- 
way you wanted that railway to operate as a common carrier, did you 
not ? 

Mr. Porson. You have the State land exchange area of the State 
of Washington. 

Represent: ative Horrman. I did not ask you anything about that. 
I am just asking you—I think it is a fair question and a simple ques- 
tion—that in getting your logs out you want to ship them over this 
railroad and you want this railroad to act in transporting your logs 
as a common carrier; is that not right ? 

Why do you hesitate in answering? 

Mr. Potson. Yes; that is what I want. 

Representative Horrman. All right. It took us a long time to 
get that. 

You now want the company to do something that you never did. 

Mr. Potson. No. I wanted to do what I did, or the equivalent of 
it. 

Representative Horrman. It would take about how much to put 
that railroad in running condition ? 

Mr. Porson. It is in running condition now. 

Representative Horrman. About how much, if you have any idea? 

Mr. Porson. It isin running condition. If it is not in running econ- 
dition IT would not be here talking about it, and they are using the 


railroad. 
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Representative Horrman. As a common carrier? 

Mr. Poison. That is why I am here talking, because they are not 
using it as a common carrier or giving equivalent service. 

Representative Horrman. Did you hear the testimony the other day 
which, as I remember, was to the effect that it was easier and cheaper 
to get their logs out by truck? 

Mr. Poxson. I did not hear that; no. 

Representative Horrman. Do you think that is true? 

Mr. Poison. No. 

Representative Horrman. The chairman has asked you about this 
railroad. How many miles long was the Ozette Railroad ? 

Mr. Porson. It had one piece of it from a terminus of another road 
into the Quinault Indian Reservation, across part of the Forest Serv- 
ice land and into the Quinault Indian Reservation which was about 
14 miles, and there should have been some extensions of it built 
since that. 

Representative Horrman. There were some extensions built ? 

Mr. Poison. There should have been some. 

Representative Horrman. Do you know whether there were or not ? 
not ¢ 

Mr. Poison. I do not know. 

Representative Horrman. So you do not know how long the rail- 
road was? 

Mr. Porson. I do not know how long it is. 

Representative Horrman. And it connects at one end with the Port 
Angeles Western Railroad ? 

Mr. Potson. No. It is connected with the Polson Logging Co. road. 

Representative Horrman. Did it not connect with the other rail- 
road, that Western ¢ 

Mr. Porson. The Port Angeles Western is a railroad on the north 
side of the peninsula. 

Representative Horrman. Did it not connect with it? 

Mr. Poison. No. 

Representative Horrman. Would you not have to get in there to 
get over that road to get your stuff out ? 

Mr. Potson. No, because this road, you could either go to tidewater 
near Hoquiam on Grays Harbor or you could connect with the 
Northern Pacific at Moclips. 

Representative Horrman. Does the Western run to Aberdeen ? 

Mr. Porson. No. That is on the north side of the peninsula and 
runs from Port Angeles west to Forks, Wash. 

Representative Horrman. It does not run from Port Angeles to 
Aberdeen ? 

Mr. Potson. No. 

Representative Horrman. Logs that would have gone out over that 
railway would not go any more because some of the land went into 
park area, did it not, about 800,000 acres? 

Mr. Potson. The Olympic National Park took lands on all sides of 
the Olympic Peninsula, and the road would only be serving the area 
on the western side of it. It would decrease the amount of footage or 
timber available to the road some, but the loss also occurred of timber 
on the north side and on the east side and on the south side of the 
peninsula. 
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Representative Horrman. Do you still think that shipping out 
over the railroad as it is today is a more feasible way of getting the 
timber out preferable to trucks? 

Mr. Porson. I think this: that for the long haul that road would 
be the best to take it. It would be better probably to truck to the 
railroad than to attempt to truck all the way to Grays Harbor or to 
the market. It would probably save pretty close to a 50-mile truck 
haul. 

Representative Horrman. Will the rail run to Grays Harbor? 

Mr. Porson. Connect the Northern Pacific at Moclips and the Pol- 
son Logging Co. line runs to Grays Harbor. The two roads, as far 
as I know, had some kind of operating arrangement for mutual 
advantage. 

Representative Horrman. You think that the railroad could oper- 
ate now at a profit ? 

Mr. Porson. I do. 

Representative Horrman. You realize it cannot be forced to operate 
at a loss under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Poison. It would operate at a profit, I believe. 

Representative Horrman. But if it would not, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would not compel it to continue; would it? 

Mr. Poison. No; I do not believe it would. I would not think so. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes; Mr. Polson, do you think conditions have 
changed so drastically in the lumber industry in the Olympic Penin- 
sula area between 1947 and now that it totally altered the position 
and value of the Ozette Railway in that intervening period ? 

Mr. Poutson. No; I do not. I think that there is a place for a 
logging railroad. I always watched, tried to make some comparison 
in my own mind as to what should be hauled on a railroad and what 
should come out on a truck road. Ordinarily, it is cheaper to build a 
railroad usually than a truck road, but sometimes you have to build 
too much railroad to get a good grade. Then it is better to go back 
to a truck road. 

Senator Neupercer. Perhaps you do not understand my question. 
I am sorry. 

What I am trying to get at is this: Congressman Hoffman asked you 
some questions, and you said that you made yourself available as a 

nmon carrier when you were the owner or one of the owners of the 


line and that no tonnage was given to you. That, in effect, was your 
reply. 
Representative Horrman. Pardonme. Except two or three times. 


Senator Nrupercer. You hauled for the ro: ad contractor a nee livible 
quantity. 


Mr. Poison. I think I misunderstood. We did haul a great many 
logs up there at a more favorable arrangement to pros pect! er 
by * buying the logs up there and giving them a peilioltian a ir 


freight. That reduction in freight would have amounted to w 
additional expense would have been if we were a common car 
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Senator Nevpercer. The thing I am trying to get at is this: It is 
obvious to an extent that your attitude toward the railway has changed 
between 1947 and now. 

Mr. Porson. No; I do not think it has changed, because at that 
time we were able to handle the freight that way, but you also had 
the park come in, which threw an additional future burden on the 
road, because that act was there, and when some of the suits were set- 
tled with the Park Service, then you had that State land-exchange 
area on the left side of the Olympic Peninsula that comprises about 
514 townships of timberland. That was looked up by the State, and 
they looked over their routes, investigated the act, and worked things 
out so as to be sure that they could get their timber out over the road; 
so that that was a future load for the railroad. 

Senator Neunercer. Let me ask you another question, then. 

Do you think this railroad is the key to higher timber stumpage 
prices to the owners of land in that area ? 

Mr. Porson. I do; not only that, but it is the key to the situation. 
If you were to do away with these large sales in th: at area, you would 
enable a lot of smal] plants to stay in business. 

Senator Neunercer. Do you think that the Government can compel 
the owners of the railroad to operate as a common carrier under this 
law? 

Mr. Poison. I would think so. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you think they can ee them to extend 
the railroad on to the Hoh River within the law ? 

Mr. Porson. I would think that when one company has bought 
the railroad they have assumed that obligation. They knew about it 
when they bought the company, that they should in good faith go on 
with it. If they do not choose to act in good faith, then perhaps some- 
thing else can be done. 

Senator Neusercer. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Polson, I think it would be well if 
we had this in the record: How close are your timber holding to the 
rights of way of the Ozette Railroad Co. ? 

Mr. Porson. Most of them lie beyond it, but if it were to be a com- 
mon carrier even without building any additional line 

Representative Cuvuporr. What I am driving at is this: Is it close 
enough so you could get your logs on the car to the Ozette Railway if 
they would carry your logs? 

Mr. Porson. Yes; by trucking them. 

Representative Cuuporr. You would have to build a road; would 
ig — 

*, Porson. We would have to build a road. 

Re _presentative Cuouporr. Have you ever requested the Ozette Rail- 
way Co. to carry your logs and have they ever refused ? 

Mr. Porson. This letter here. It is dated March 31, 1954: 
RAYONIER, INC., 

518 Skinner Building, Seattle, Wash. 


GENTLEMEN: At the time I sold my stock in the Ozette Railway Co., it was 
my understanding that Ozette Railway was a common carrier. On that basis. 
right-of-way was granted to it across the southerly edge of the Quinault Indian 
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Reservation and it was permitted to cross some of the Polson family holdings in 
lots 2 and 3 and the SW of sec. 9, T. 20, N., R. 12 W., Willamette meridian. 

I am advised that by the terms of the act approved June 6, 19384 (Public 
No. 294, 73d Cong., H. R. 8494) Ozette Railway is required to operate as a 
common carrier but recent developments have indicated that you are attempting 
to evade or escape this obligation. 

I and members of my family have timber holdings which can be served 
by Ozette Railway. 

In these circumstances, please advise me whether Ozette’s duty and obligation 
as a common carrier is recognized and will be performed, since in order to 
protect the interests of my family and myself, I cannot sit by and allow our- 
selves to be limited to one customer for the timber which we own or have 
interests in. 

Yours very truly. 

It was sent registered mail and there is a copy. I would like to 
give you that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you ever get an answer to this letter ? 

Mr. Potson. I never got an answer to it. 

Representative Cuouporr. Not at all? 

Mr. Porson. None at all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you write a follow-up letter as to 
why they had not answered that letter? 

Mr. Poison. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Assuming that the owner of the railroad 
had answered your letter and said, “We would be very happy to haul 
your logs at a blank rate,” would you be able to construct an access 
road over property without any difficulty? In other words, the people 
that own the land or the allotments or whatever it might be between 
you and the railroad, would they give you permission ¢ 

Have you ever made an inquiry from them ¢ 

Mr. Porson. We made inquiry in one case on some land up in 
western Jefferson County and the response we got was favorable. 

Representative Cuuporr. Was that privately owned land / 

Mr. Porson. To a great extent; yes. It was privately owned. 

Representative Cuuporr. Was any of it Indian land? 

Mr. Poison. No. 

Representative CHuporr. So that your access road would not have 
to carry over any Indian land but over private land / 

Mr. Porson. Out of this particular piece it would not. 

Representative Cuuporr. As a result of not getting an answer to 
that letter did you do anything about it? Did you start a mandamus 
proceeding, or whatever you might start up here under the law, to 
get the right to use that road ¢ 

Mr. Porson. No. I went at it a little bit different. I approached 
the Forest Service. 

Representative Cuuporr. What did you say to the Forest Service? 

Mr. Porson. This is dated April 20, 1954. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let me ask you something: First of all, 
what interest would the Forest Service have? Here is a private right- 
of-way over lands owned by the Rayonier Co. What interest would 
the Forest Service have in this road or how could they make the 
company give you the right to carry your logs over their road ? ? 

Mr. Porson. The Forest Service in their lands up there in a large 
part of the ate Peninsula are in the same position we are in. 
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Representative Cuvuporr. Maybe I am jumping the gun. You read 
what you wrote to the Forest Service. 
Mr. Porson. All right. 


Mr. N. B. BRUCE, 
Forest Supervisor, Olympic National Forest, 
Olympia, Wash. 

DEAR Mr. Bruce: Confirming our conversation, I am by means of this letter 
confirming my verbal protest against the Matheny Creek timber sale held April 14, 
1954. This protest is based on the failure of the owners of the Ozette Railway 
Co. to quote freight rates for logs and/or to accept logs for shipment. 

I have previously requested the log rate over this road by phone and by letter. 
The results were always completely negative. As you can readily see, the 
operator of this road is in the most favorable position for timber purchases on 
the southwest side of the Olympic Peninsula. The Ozette Railway Co. is a 
common carrier by an act of Congress passed in 1934 and which became effective 
in 1936 when the contract referred to in the act was revised. The Ozette Railway 
Co. also obtained rights-of-way under pressure of right of eminent domain as a 
common carrier. The management of the Ozette Railway Co. has refused to live 
up to this phase of the contract, thereby devaluing all United States, State of 
Washington, and Indian timber tributary to the road. This has also given the 
owner of this facility who operates as a private carrier an illegally unfair 
advantage which results in the devaluation accruing to their sole benefit to the 
detriment of competitive timber buyers. 

For your information, the act of Congress referred to is an act, Public, No. 294, 
73d Congress, H. R. 8494, approved June 6, 1934. * * * 


Then I go on ahead and cite the modifications. This was sent. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you ever get an answer from the 
Forest Service ? 

Mr. Porson. Yes; we got a reply here. 

Representative Cuuporr. What did they say to you? 

Mr. Poison (reading) : 


Mr. F. ARNOLD POLSON, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


Dear Mr. Porson: Supervisor Bruce has advised me of your verbal protest 
prior to the auction bidding on April 14 for the Olympic Forest’s Matheny Creek 
sale. He also has furnished me with your letter to him of April 20 confirming 
that protest and stating the reasons for your action. 

It seems to me that the circumstances you recite are cause for someone to 
pursue further the question of whether or not there is any practicable means 
of enforcing common-carrier status upon the Ozette railroad as well as upon 
the Rayonier railroad connecting it with tidewater at Grays Harbor. They 
do not appear to be valid reasons for altering our sale plan or for rejection 
of bids. 

Insofar as we are able to determine, the provisions of the act (Public No. 294 
73 Cong., H. R. 8484) were carried out in that the modification of the purchase 
contract with the Quinault Indians included the stipulation pertaining to haul- 
ing logs of others and common-carrier status for the railroad. We understand, 
however, that this stipulation of the contract has not been observed or enforced. 
Also, prior investigation of this question convinced us that we had no practicable 
means of obtaining the rail-haul privilege for our purchasers. Consequently, 
our policy has been to go forward with a sales program based on highway haul, 
leaving the question of railroad availability for determination by its potential 
users. We quite naturally are interested in having the lowest cost transporta- 
tion available to all purchasers of national forest timber and should like to see 
all enjoy equal opportunity. 

As I interpret your protest and the circumstances on which it is based, you 
are in fact objecting to our policy of making sales so long as the Rayonier Corp. 
is not observing the common-carrier provision of its Indian Service contract. 
You have not questioned in any way the legality or propriety of our sale pro- 
cedure or the bidding which took place. On this basis I can see no alternative 
but to accept the high bid and award our sale to Rayonier, Inc. I do intend to 
review further the question of availability of the railroad to others and should 


be glad if you and other interested parties would do likewise. 
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Representative Cuuporr. What did you do about this letter when 
you got it? Did follow it up in an answer ¢ 
Mr. Pouson. Yes | Reading : | 


Ir. J. HERBERT STONE, 
Regional Forester, 
Portland, Oreg. 
Dear Mr. STONE— 


that is dated April 23? 
Representative Cuuporr. April 23. 
Mr. Poison (reading) : 


Reference is made to your letter of April 23, 1954, regarding my protest of 
the Matheny Creek No. 1 sale in the Olympic National Forest. 

In that letter you state it to be your understanding that the stipulation in 
the purchase contract with the Quinault Indians pertaining to hauling logs of 
others and common-carrier status for the railroad has not been observed or 
enforced. It is undoubtedly true that no action has been taken to compel 
Ozette to publish tariffs covering rates for transportation of logs over its 
railroad, but during the years that I was manager of Ozette Railway Co. the 
spirit of that contract was observed, in that satisfactory arrangements were 
made with all parties for transportation of their logs. The present owners of 
Ozette Railway Co. seem unwilling to continue the former practice and, therefore, 
it appears that the time has come to force recognition and observance by Ozette 
of its duties and obligations as a common-carrier railroad. 

Further, it would seem that the Government is in the best position to do so, 
since it is a party to a contract with Ozette embodying that agreement and under- 
taking. We do not understand why the fact that one branch or department of 
the Government, namely, the Indian Service, does nothing about the present 
repudiation by Ozette of its obligation, should tie the hands of the Forest Service 
and compel it to a policy having the result of denying to prospective purchasers 
of national forest timber a common-carrier railroad haul of the produce of such 
tinrber. 

I am very much pleased that you intend to review further the question of avail- 
ability of the Ozette railroad to others. I intend to do likewise, and would be 
very glad to give you such information as I have and to cooperate in such 
investigation. The making available of the lowest cost transportation to all 
timber owners who could be served by Ozette Railway Co. shouid be a common 
aim and perhaps a combined effort. 

Very truly yours. 

Representative Cuuporr. You had this series of correspondence 
with the Forest Service and everybody was convinced that under the 
law you had the right to use that road and that the only problem was to 
get some way to enforce your right. 

Did you ever go into court and ask the court to give you an injunc- 
tion or a writ of mandamus to compel the road to operate as a common 
carrier ¢ 

Mr. Potson. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. You did not do that. You have an act of 

) ‘ESS ¢ € ) oO SS Says thé Ss acommon carrier, ane 
Congress and the act of Congress says that it is a common carrier, and 
as a common carrier everybody knows it has to carry freight upon 
application by the general public. 

It has to file tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Commission if it is 
an interstate carrier or goes only over Federal lands. 

You did not do anything at all about it ? 

I just feel that you ought to tell us now what you think we could 
do about enforcing this right if you have not gone into the courts to 
enforce that right. 

Mr. Potson. You have a situation here that is affecting all timber 
values. I do not know just exactly what the procedure should be. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I am very sympathetic with you, not only 
with you but with the Indians. I think they are getting about one- 
third for the timber that they ought to get and probably one of the 
reasons for it is that there is an access-road problem for a way to get it 
out. But the legislative branch of the Government under the Consti- 
tution can only pass laws. We can provide for that, but we cannot 
enforce them. If there is a law passed by the Congress and it is not 
a criminal statute, if - parties affected by the law do not carry them 
out you have the judicial branch of the Government, of course, to go to 
to get your right of law and the courts are open to you at all times. 

I think that if you are serious about your claim to use this road and 
want to use it and not only want to help yourself but everybody else 
involved, that you either ought to start a suit yourself or get a group 
of people who are affected “by this situation to go in and get your 
remedy atlaw. And you will get it in the courts and geta judgment. 

I do not know whether the Forest Service has to. go into court or 
not. I do not think they usually do that, but certainly there are 
enough private people affected by this to warrant a lawsuit. 

I think that is where your real difficulty is. 

That is my personal opinion. I may be wrong about that. Maybe 
my counsel will say, “You do not know what you are talking about,” 
but I mean generally, as a lawyer, that is what I think your right j is. 

Mr. Poxson. I know I could'do that and perhaps it is the only wa 
out, but I have been exploring up to now the possibility of iakenaiitae 
the States and interesting the different branches of the Government. 

It seems they have not enough interest in the sales, in keeping as 
many prospective purchasers alive, keeping them in business, to see 
what can be done about it. 

If they are not I euess that is about the only thing that can be done. 

Re :presentative Cruporr. I am not able to give you a real opinion, 
but it seems to me that there is somewhere in the State law—I do not 
know about the Federal law, but State law rights-of-way—a provision 
that if you do not use a franchise in accordance with its terms and 
conditions, the person who gives the franchise has the right to 
revoke it. : 

That might be one way out of it. I do not know whether we can 
do it this way or not, but I think Congress could pass a resolution 
saying that the Ozette Railway Co. is 2 common carrier and not hay- 
ing acted as a common carrier in accordance with the statute that 
made it a common carrier its franchise is therefore revoked. 

We did something like that with the Capital Transit Co. in Wash- 
ington, D.C. We took back the franchise because the Capital Transit 
Co. strike in Washington lasted about 3 months during the last session 
of Congress. I do not know what it is. It will require some legal 
research. 

However, certainly nobody has blocked the courthouse and you can 
go in there if you havea leg al right. 

Mr. Poxson. I can go in there, but I would like to have everybody 
know about it first. 1 am not trying to hide it. 

I am trying to bring it out. 

Representative Cuvporr. We are not trying to stop you from 
telling us about it. 

Representative Horrman. You are familiar with that area up 
there; are you not? 
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Mr. Poison. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And have been for years? 

Mr. Potson. I think so. 

Representative Horrman. This map shows that railway runs from 
the southeast up toward the northwest, generally speaking; does it 
ot? ‘That is the direction of it? 

Mr. Porson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. At the southeast end it connects with a 
private road; does it not ? 

Mr. Poison. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And at the northwest end it did not con- 
nect with anything, did it? 

Mr. Porson. I can hardly say that either, because logging roads— 
vou do not find trees where you find cities. 

’ Representative Horrman. There was no railroad at the northwest 
end of the Ozette; was there ? 

Mr. Poison. No. 

Representative Horrman. And what you are proposing now is that 
somebody build a road from the northwest end of the Ozette Railway 
up over a road, which I guess is a wagon road or logging road. 

You wanted somebody to build a railroad up there. 

Mr. Potson. The construction of the railroad was authorized up 
there. 

Representattive Horrman. And you wanted somebody to build one? 

Mr. Porson. It would be nice if they would, but the whole thing is 
that all I am asking is that the road that they have now operate as a 
common carrier. 

Representative Horrman. You and I are going to get through in 
a fairly reasonable time if you will just listen and try to answer my 
questions. Otherwise we will fuss along and along and along, be- 
cause I have just as much patience as you have. 

From the northwest end of the Ozette, in order to get up to the Hoh 
road will someone have to build a road, or is there a road there now ? 

Mr. Poison. You mean build a railroad? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Potson. If a railroad is built it would have to be built. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, if it was built it would have to be 
built—I can figure that out—but there is no way of getting your logs 

from the northwest end of the Ozette Railway up to the Hoh road 
unless someone builds one, is there ? 

Mr. Porson. If you could use the road as a common carrier from 
its present terminus, you could save about 50 miles of truck haul, take 
those logs off the highway, which would certainly be hel pful, and it 
would be just the same as every other road, common carrier or not, 
that has hauled timber. 

Representative Horrman. Today if you had logs at the northwest 
end of the Ozette Railway how would you get them out? 

Mr. Poison. Over the Ozette Railway and the—— 

Representative Horrman. We have gotten to the end. 

Here is the northwest end of the northwest railway, right here. 
How are you going to get them over here to the Hoh road ? 

That is a simple logging question. How do you get from here to 
there # 

Somebody has to build a road, do they not 
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Mr. Porson. The thing is there would be no demand for the freight 
from the northwest end of the road to the Hoh River. There is noth- 
ing between except timber, and if you wanted to haul it up there, cer- 
tainly you would haul it up there, but what you want to do is to haul 
the logs over the railroad to market, where the manufacturing plants 
are, and there are no manufacturing plants on the Hoh River. 

Representative Horrman. So I understand that from the northwest 
end of your railway you do not want to get any logs over the Hoh 
River or road? Is that right? 

Mr. Porson. The logs would be coming from the Hoh south and 
perhaps from the Hoh River north. 

Representative Horrman. Did you hear what I asked you? 

Mr. Porson. Yes. 

I am trying to explain to you. 

Represe ntative Horrman. I have a pile of logs here at the northwest 
end Ag the railway. What are you going to do ‘with them ¢ 

. Porson. What do you want to do with them? 

Re ‘:presentative Horrman. I do not know. You are the boy that 
wants to get them out somewhere. 

Representative Cuuporr. He would only be able to take them one 
way; southeast on the rail. 

Representative Horrman. He does not want to go that way. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is where the markets are, around 
the Aberdeen area. 

Representative Horrman. You have not caught on yet. I am try- 
ing to tell you where this railroad is and where ‘he wants it to go. He 
wants it to go from the northwest end of the Hoh on up to the north- 
west some more to hook up with another railway. 

Mr. Porson. No. 

ee Horrman. And that rail went bankrupt; did it not ? 

Mr. Poison. I did not say anything about it. 

Representative Horrman. So you want to ship your logs in from 
the northwest down to the southeast end of the road. 

Mr. Potson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Who is going to pick them up down 
there ? 

Mr. Porson. Either the Northern Pacific at Moclips or you put 
them on at Grays Harbor. 

Representative Horrman. The southeast end of the Ozette road 
does not connect with anything except with what is owned by some- 
one else. 

Mr. Porson. That is right, but those people who own the other 
road have to reach up and get the timber and there have always been 
operating agreements between the two roads that they come out that 
way. 

Representative Horrman. We will move the logs from the north- 
west end down to the southeast end. What are you going to do when 
you get them to the southeast end? 

Mr. Porson. Dump them in the water and raft them. 

Representative Horrman. Your Ozette road does not connect with 
any other down there. You run up against a private road; do you 
not ? 

Mr. Poison. Yes. 
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Representative Horrman. What you want to do is compel that pri- 
vate road to carry your logs as a common carrier ¢ 

Mr. Porson. May I explain it? 

Representative Horrman. No; I want the answer to the question, 
if you can. 

Mr. Porson. Yes; under the agreement he would be compelled 
under the agreements that they had. 

Represent: ative Horrman. What is the name of this road and who 
owns it from the southeast end of your road ¢ 

Mr. Poison. Rayonier. 

Representative Horrman. Rayonier? 

Mr. Poison. Yes; they own both. 

Representative Horrman. You want to compel Rayonier to carry 
your logs as a common carrier from the end of your Ozette road to the 
southeast end ? 

Mr. Poison. No; I want them to haul under contract. 

Representative Horrman. What contract? 

Mr. Poison. A wheeling right. They very often haul freight ove 
another road. 

Representative Horrman. Can you make an agreement with them ! 

Mr. Poison. They had them, certainly. 

tepresentative Horrman. Can you now? 

Mr. Porson. I could not say now, but they ought to be able to make 
an agreement with themselves. 

Representative Horrman. Have you tried ¢ 

Mr. Poison. That is just what this is all about. Yes, I have tried. 

Representative Horrman. When did you try / 

Mr. Potson. With this. 

Representative Horrman. Under that? 

Mr. Potson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Did you have an agreement with them or 
try to force them to become a common carrier? 

Mr. Porson. I tried to find out what they would do about hauling 
the logs out because the road had obtained rights-of-way under 
threat of eminent domain. 

Representative Horrman. As a common carrier ? 

Mr. Poison. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Then we get right back to it. Why do 
you not admit it? 

What you are trying to do is force Rayonier to serve you as a 
common carrier ; 1s it not ? 

Mr. Poison. I am trying to get Rayonier to live up to obligations 
that it assumed when it bought the stock 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, he does not answer at all. 
It is perfectly obvious that that is just exactly what he is trying to 
do and he can talk for a week. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not so sure he does not have a good 
cause of action. 

Representative Horrman. He does not want a lawsuit. 

Representative Cuuporr. I know he does not, but later on there it 
appears that there was a timber cutting contract between the Ozette 
Railway Co. and the Indian Bureau, which is dated back in 1936, 
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which was approved by the Under Secretary of the Interior in 1936, 
where the purchaser, the Ozette Railway, stipulated that it would— 


haul logs and forest products of other owners on its railroad line, as freight, 
for such owners with its ordinary equipment, and at reasonable charges when 
such logs and forest products are tendered to it at places on its railroad line 
designated by such company; and its railroad will be and become a common 
earrier railroad and be extended to the Hoh River and be a common carrier 
railroad for its entire length. The purchaser further stipulates that it will pro- 
vide for the transportation of such logs and other forest products beyond the 
terminus of its line to tidewater on Grays Harbor. 

It appears from this contract made with the Indian Bureau in 
1936 the Ozette Railway promised to extend their line to the Hoh 
River and to the south and southeast to Grays Harbor, and nobody 
ever tried to make them do it. 

[ am very sympathetic to this man. 

Representative Horrman. So am I. 

Representative Crucporr. It appears to me that he has plenty of 
law on his side, an act of Congress and a contract between the India 
Bureau and the Ozette Railway Co. 

I think he could walk in in a breeze and get a judgment. 

Senator Nevsercer. Why have you not ever gone into a court? 

Mr. Porson. That may be where we are headed. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may find you are guilty of laches. 
You have been sitting on your rights and that may be why you would 
not win. 

Senator Neusercer. Why have you not gone into court on this? 

Mr. Porson. I always thought that the timber that the United 
States Government had up there in the forest reserve and the 514 
townships of State timber would be enough pressure, as well as the 
Indian allottees in the land. 

Representative Cuuporr. You cannot expect the Federal Govern- 
ment or State of Washington to bring a lawsuit for you? 

Mr. Porson. I understand that and I guess that is what it is going 
to amount to. 

Represenatives Cuvporr. If you do have any rights I think it 
would be a good thing for the court to determine it. I think it would 
be a good thing for the area. 

Senator Nevpercer. Yes. It ought to be adjudicated one way or 
another. 

Representative Horrman. He wants our help. I am trying to learn 
just what it is he wants. It is perfectly obvious to me from his testi- 
mony that what he wants us to do, instead of going to court himself, 
is to force the line to the southeast to become a common carrier. That 
is what you want, is it not? 

Mr. Porson. That is what I want. 

Representative Horrman. Now we have it at last. 

Mr. Porson. I want it to be a common carrier, as I said, but I am 
not looking for this committee to do it. 

Representative Horrman. We will go back to the question I was 
asking before. 

While you were a part owner of this railroad, or the company, Pol- 
son Logging Co., the railroad never carried a carload of logs as a com- 
mon carrier, did it 4 

Mr. Porson. I believe I have covered this. 
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Representative Horrman. No, no, you have not. What you told th 
Senator was that instead of becoming a common carrier to evade the 
ruling as to rates which a common carrier would impose, you bought 
the logs and then shipped them as your own. 

Mr. Porson. Yonsbet at the same time we used the right of eminent 
domain. 

Representative Horrman. But you bought the logs and shipped 
them yourself, did you not # 

“Yes” is the answer. I will answer for you. 

Mr. Poison. We used the right of eminent domain, which would 
have clearly stamped us as a common carrier and make it very hard 
for us to get out of the obligation. 

Representative Horrman. You could not get out of it, but you could 
not perform it. 

Mr. Porson. I never tried to get out of it. 

Representative Horrman. You never shipped a single carload of 
logs while you had a financial interest in that railroad under common 
carrier regulations, did you ? 

Mr. Porson. No; we did not have the rate. 

Representative Horrman. That is right, and you did not ship a car 
load of logs under those rates, did you ? 

Mr. Porson. We wouid Ahi ave 

Representi ative Horrman. Why do you not answer? 

Mr. Porson. I am answering. 

Representative Horrman. Why do you not be frank with the com- 
mittee? You know whether you shipped logs for other people as a 
common carrier. 

Mr. Poxson. If you know all these questions, why do you ask me? 

Representative Horrman. I want it on the record because I am not 
testifying. I am just trying to put the facts on the record. What 
you did—you testified to it before, I think, and this is repetitious 
you bought the logs and then shipped them yourself. 

Mr. Porson. That is in my statement. 

Representative Horrman. And you did that to evade becoming a 
common carrier, did you not? 

Mr. Porson. It was in the interest of the shippers to do that. 

Representative Horraan. You are not frank with us, I do not 
think. 

Mr. Porson. I am frank with you. I put it right in the statement, 
it was in the interest of the shippers to do it. 

Representative Horrman. It is perfectly obvious what you did. 
You did not operate as a common carrier while you had control of the 
road, but now that you have timber in there you want Rayonier to 
come in and operate as a common carrier. That is it. 

That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any other questions? 

If there are no other questions, I want to thank you, Mr. Polson. 

Do you have some more letters? 

Mr. Potson. Here is one from the State land department and reply 
and also another letter. There is no need to read ikem. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will put them in the record, along 
with your other material there. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Brrer SuRMITTED BY F. ARNoLD Po_tson, Hoquiam, WASH. 


I would like to call to your attention an act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 910, ch. 
407), an act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to modify the terms of 
existing contracts for the sale of timber on the Quinault Indian Reservation 
when it is in the interest of the Indians so to do. 

This act also provides that the Ozette Railway, under the condition of this 
act, shall become a common carrier. 

A copy of this act is attached, as well as the stipulation in the revised contract 
which validated the same, and which was included in the contract as revised 
under the authority of this act. 

The Ozette Railway has obtained rights-of-way as a common carrier by threat 
of the use of its power of eminent domain, and has been granted rights-of-way 
as a common carrier across lands in the Quinauit Indian Reservation. In the 

past, it set up reserve funds for the construction of the road as authorized by this 
act and as agreed to by the company. 

Prior to the acquisition of the stock of the Ozette Railway Co. by Rayonier, 
Ine., the Ozette Railway Co. and/or the Polson Logging Co., as an inducement 
to increase rail traffic and revenues, purchased logs at points on the railroad for 
the use of the Polson Logging Co. and for resale to others at prices that gave 
the seller and prospective shipper about a 10 percent saving on the freight 
charges he would have paid if he paid a rate similar to those charged by other 
log-hauling common carrier railroads. The log truck rate is considerably higher 
than common carrier railroad rates on logs. As a result, there was no ecail for 
published common carrier log freight tariffs on this road, at that time, which was 
about 7 or 8 years ago. 

This law, making the Ozette Railway Co. railroad a common carrier, was 
recommended as being in the best interests of the Indians of the Quinault 
Indian Reservation by the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of In- 
terior and was mandatory in the event of a revision as authorized under the 
act. Also included in the act was the stipulation that the line be extended to 
the Hoh River and be a common e¢arrier for its entire length. 

About 1927, all of the timber north of the Quinault River, in the Quinault 
Indian Reservation, except that in the Quinault Lake unit, which was under 
contract to the Ozette Railway Co., was offered for sale in 3 units, and was 
purchased on minimum bids by 3 competing companies, but due to pressure of 
local, and other interests, who made representations that the units were too 
large for competitive bidding, and that there was only the 1 bid on each unit, 
and that smaller sales in units of smaller areas would give better prices to the 
allottees through increased competition, if transportation facilities were avail- 
able; the sales of all°3 units were canceled and the payments made on them 
were refunded to the bidders. 

After the large Olympic National Park was established, as well as the Queets 
Valley corridor along the Queets River from this park to the Pacific Ocean, and 
what is called the coastal strip from the Quinault Reservation to north of the 
Ozette River along the coast, all of which was under the jurisdiction of the 
Park Service, the State of Washington was left with some 8 to 10 billion feet 
of timber on the west slope of the Olympic Mountains without adequate trans- 
portation facilities, 

In a settlement with the Park Service, a permanent right-of-way across the 
Queets corridor was granted to the Polson Logging Co., which right-of-way was 
available to the Ozette Railway by eminent domain proceedings or other agree- 
ment. 

The State of Washington settled their disputes with the Government on the 
land and timber taken by the park on practically the same basis as the Polson 
Logging Co., but obtained a provision whereby they had 20 vears in which to 
remove timber to which they retained title in the said Queets corridor and the 
coastal strip. 

The State of Washington investigated the situation and found what they be- 
lieved to be their best solution would be to have State owned timber hauled 
over to the Ozette Railway to market. They, accordingly, made plans and looked 
up routes and found this plan would give the cheapest transportation on the 
timber and related products to market. 
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It does not seem necessary at this point to attempt to make and division of this 
State timber as to which should go north to the straits and which should go 
south, but the fact is that now this is the only authorized common carrier rail- 
road in this area or with any obligation to be one. 

The railroad when constructed in this area would greatly shorten the access 
road required for logging this timber, which would also make these roads 
less costly. Any decrease in road, or hauling costs is reflected in increased timber 
values. It is far better and cheaper for the logging operators to have both high 
way and railroad available than only one. 

[he Northern Pacific had all proper authorizations and completed surveys for 
the construction of a railroad into this country, but withdrew after the act of 
June 6, 1934, was passed, making the Ozette Railway Co. a common carrier. 

The State of Washington has a statute whereby a road can be constructed from 
the State or county roads to the timber offered for sale before same is sold and 
the price of the road included in the upset price, so as to insure competition. 
This was done to insure adequate competition on State timber sales. 

The attitude of the present land commissioner of the State of Washington 
Department of Public Lands, seems to be somewhat different. Attached and 
enclosed are a letter to the State land commissioner protesting a recent sale of 
State lands and the reply to the same. Applications were made by prospective 
purchasers on more descriptions than were sold. A study of the map and the 
location of the tracts rather plainly indicate they could have been sold at better 
than the minimum prices, and possibly better than the knockdown prices on the 
timber that was sold, if the facilities authorized by the act of June 6, 1934, were 
available to all prospective purchases. The allottees and the tribe do not have 
publie relations departments, and do not have the funds to properly tell their 
story, but purchasers who are able to finance the purchases of these large sales 
are not lacking in either. 

Sales prices on smaller sales, where there has been competition, have been high, 
and it is hard to understand the reason for making sales so large and under con 
ditions that practically eliminate competition. In a comparison of timber prices 
obtained where the sales are a section of land or less, and where the road cost is 
not so high as to deter the bidding, it is very hard to justify large sales and claim 
they are in the best interests of anyone, except the purchaser. 

A promise was made by the Ozette Railway Co. The successors in interest 
know of this obligation. The State of Washington knows it, the United States 
Forest Service knows it, disregards it, but spends large sums in other localities for 
access roads, but will do nothing to take advantage of a road already authorized 
and in operation. 

It is very hard to believe that this is a situation of pure coincidence; that the 
best prices are being obtained for timber; that competition is being maintained 
through fair play, when the statute of the common carrier is completely ignored 
and no steps taken to enforce it, even after requests and protests have been made. 

Whether or not the road is a common carrier or a private carrier is the domi- 
nating factor of timber values on the west side of the Olympic Peninsula. Some 
plants have closed already, due to their inability to compete against the Ozette 
Railway’s operation as a private carrier and more will close shortly if the 
common-carrier provision is not enforced. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Paciric NORTHWEST REGION, 
Portland, Oreg., June 4, 1954. 
Mr. F. ARNOLD POLSON, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


DEAR Mr. Poison: Reference is made to your letter of June 1. 

I am glad to have your further thoughts concerning common carrier status for 
the Ozette Railway. Our own review of the question certainly is not yet complete. 
However, our tentative findings are that it is doubtful if common-carrier status 
would be of material benefit to anyone. The final answer to this question, of 
course, is dependent upon what rates would be established, but on the basis of 
rates comparable to those in effect on other common-carrier hauls it appears that 
the cost of trucking direct to Grays Harbor would be just as favorable as the cost 
of reloading and shipment by rail rail, if not more so. 
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The question concerning enforcement of common-carrier status upon the rail- 
way company is one which probably should be taken up with the Indian Service 
We have already had some conversations with this Service and have advised them 


concerning your protest. 
Very truly yours, ; 

J. HERBERT STONE, 
Regional Forester. 


HoqvuiaM, WASH., September 80, 1955. 


Mr. Orro A. CASE, 
Commissioner of Public Lands, Olympia, Wash. 

My DEAR COMMISSIONER: I am enclosing for your attention a copy of an act 
passed by Congress in 1934, together with an excerpt from the contract which 
was revised as permitted under the act. The greater part of the railroad referred 
to is now in existence and has been for some years, and could operate as a 
common carrier. 

In recent years it has not been operated in a manner that would make its serv- 
ices as a utility available other than its owner nor has any substitute for such 
services been available to others. A situation such as this tends to eliminate com- 
petition to such an extent that eventually competitors are forced out of business 
or placed in such a position that they are easily outbid on timber purchases in the 
vicinity of the railroad. 

As the competition can only be of a limited nature when a controlling utility is 
operated privately instead of being available to all, I formally protest the public 
auction sale on October 4, 1955, described in your bulletin No. 255 of applications 
Nos. 23,949, 23,950, 23,951, 23,952, 23,959, and 23,960 in Jefferson County. 

This is a situation that should be corrected and interested parties advised of 
the correction so that all may know they are bidding on an equitable basis. 

Respectfully yours, 
F, ARNOLD POLSON. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF PusLic LANDS, 
Olympia, October 10, 1955. 
Mr. F. ARNOLD POLSON, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

DEAR Mr. Poison: Reference is made to your letter dated September 30, along 
with the enclosures. 

The present policy of this office is to advertise timber for sale only when it is 
available to competitive bidding. 

For your information, timber under application No. 23,949 was sold to the 
Morrison Logging Co., timber under applications Nos. 23,950, 23,951, and 23,952 
was not sold, timber under application No. 23,959 was sold to the Allen Logging 
Co., and timber under application No. 23,960 was sold to the Peninsula Plywood 
Corp. 

Very truly yours, 
Otto A. CASE, Commissioner. 
By Frank O. SorTHEr, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


[Act of June 6, 1934, ch. 407, 48 Stat. 910] 


CHAPTER 407.—An Act To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to modify the terms 
of existing contracts for the sale of timber on the Quinault Indian Reservation when it 
is in the interest of the Indians to so do 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior, with the 

consent of the Indians involved, expressed through a regularly called general 
council, and of the purchasers, is hereby authorized to modify the terms of now- 
existing and uncompleted contracts of sale of Indian tribal timber on the 

Quinault Indian Reservation in the State of Washington: Provided, That any 

such modifications shall be upon the express condition that said purchaser shal! 

forthwith proceed to operate under all the terms of said contract as modified or 
suffer forfeiture of such contract and collection upon bond: And provided fur- 
ther, That any modification of said contracts shall stipulate that in the event of 
sufficiently improved economic conditions the Secretary of the Interior with 
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the consent of the said general council is authorized, after consultation with the 
purchasers and the Indians involved and after ninety days’ notice to them, to 
increase stumpage prices of timber reduced in any such modified contract: And 
provided further, That hereafter no contract of sale of Indian tribal timber on 
the Quinault Indian Reservation in Washington shall be entered into without 
the consent of the said general council. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior may modify existing contracts between 
individual Indian allottees or their heirs and purchasers of their timber, under 
the terms and requirements of section 1 of this Act, with the consent of the 
allottee or his heirs. 

Sec. 3. In all such modified contracts the purchasers of Indian timber on 
tribal lands or on restricted or trust allotments in all operations pertaining to 
the logging and manufacturing of said timber shall be required to give preference 
to the employment of Indian labor. 

Sec. 4. That any modification of the contract with the Ozette Railway Com- 
pany shall stipulate that that company shall haul logs of other timber owners on 
its railroad line, as freight, for such other owners with its ordinary equipment 
and at reasonable charges when such logs are tendered to it at places on its 
railroad line designated by such company; and its railroad shall be, and be- 
come, a2 common-carrier railroad and be extended to the Hoh River and be a 
common-carrier railroad for its entire length. 

Approved June 6, 1934. 


(Stipulation contained in the revised Timber Cutting Contract between Ozette 
Railway Company and the Indian Bureau, signed 8/20/36 by Ozette Railway and 
Superintendent, and approved by Undersecretary of the Interior West on 
9/17/36 :) 

“The purchaser stipulates, as required by the Act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat., 
910), that it will haul logs and forest products of other owners on its railroad 
line, as freight, for such owners with its ordinary equipment, and at reasonable 
charges when such logs and forest products are tendered to it at places on its 
railroad line designated by such company; and its railroad will be and become 
a common carrier railroad and be extended to the Hoh River and be a common 
carrier railroad for its entire length. The Purchaser further stipulates that it 
will provide for the transportation of such logs and other forest products beyond 
the terminus of its line to tidewater on Grays Harbor.” 

Representative Cuuporr. Is the representative of J. E. Hamilton 
& Sons here / 

Is Fred Lind here? 

Mr. Lind, would you identify yourself for the record and then pro- 


ceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK LIND, GENERAL MANAGER, PRESTON 
MILL CO., PRESTON, WASH. 


Mr. Linp. I am Frederick Lind of Preston Mill Co. located about 
1) miles east of here in the foothills of the Cascades. 

Gentlemen, Preston Mill Co. would like to appear at the hearing 
held by the Joint Committee on Federal Timber, and go on record 
as protesting the procedure used by the United States Forest Service 
in the handling of Government timber. We feel that the Govern- 
ment should make available timber in quantities that the smaller mill 
operators can financially handle. As it is, the small operator is today 
largely dependent on private timber, which is becoming more difficult 
to acquire. 

The large individual tracts put on the market by the Government 
are in many eases far beyond the capabilities and the finances of the 
smaller operator to compete on. At the present time, were the same 
amounts of footages put out in bid form in several smaller parcels in- 
stead of one large one, they would invite favorable consideration from 
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the smaller operator, and at the same time, through competitive bid- 
ding bring to the Government as much or more money than when 
put out in such large quantities that the number of bidders are re- 
stricted to the few large operators. 

Considering that the large operators own or control so much 
timber already, and that the smaller operators on an average are 
generally coming to the end of their ropes for timber supply, it seems 
to us that in the interest of continuing operations in the communities 
dependent on the smaller mills’ operations, and the economic situa- 
tion involved; payrolls, general business to the firms in the smaller 
communities who rely on the small mills payrolls, that in the longer 
run, it would be well to keep these smaller communities alive, through 
making available the timber on which they can survive, rather than 
have these towns become ghost towns, creating nothing to the public 
welfare, and creating a loss to the Government, in all forms of taxes, 
which of course stop when each sawmill ceases operating. 

In many cases where this timber has been sold to the large operators, 
it, or mature and overripe timber of their own, is put to one side by 
them for some long distant future use, whereas the smaller operator, 
when and if interested in bidding, would put the logs to use quite 
soon, creating payrolls, industry, and keeping alive the adjacent 
communities, payrolls, and contributing taxes to the public welfare. 

It is our sincere belief that the American way of life cannot survive 
through monopoly by the large operator, especially so when the raw 
product which should be used for continuous operation is put in many 
cases on ice for some indefinite and long distant use. 

Many of the large operators have more timber deteriorating every 
year than would provide the small mill with its timber requirements. 
Why, then, should the small operator be forced to saw young, fast 

erowing, and immature second growth timber, when both the Gov- 
ernment and large operators have millions of feet deter iorating each 
year. Further, “why should not the Government and each public 
agency holding timber, mature and suitable for marketing, give sober 
and serious consideration toward a program of allotment of timber 
to any of those mills that have been the nucleus of a community which 
is so reliant on that mill’s continued operation for its continued ex- 
istence. To us it appears wholly flagrant on the part of the Govern- 
ment to ignore such small, long lived mills that have struggled 
through depression years, doing everything in their power to keep 
going, keep up a payroll, pay taxes, help maintain a community of 
wholesome, nonmigratory families, and later have no reasonable 
chance to continue survival because a Government department rea- 
sons with itself that the true American way of life is to get the very 
last nickel in their holdings even if the log product ultimately goes 
to some distant place of use? 

Why should the Government with its initial holdings compel the 
successful bidder to build roads of such rigid specifications that the 
small operator has no chance? It is not fair treatment to the pioneer. 
It is not profitable to the Government in the final analysis. It is not 
a policy that encourages a small mill to look forward to the improve- 
ment of its plant. Rather, it provides a secure program for the large.. 
already supplied, timber holder, who gradually but certainly be- 
comes the pallbearer for the small operator. 
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Re presentative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 
Mr. Copurn. Mr. Lind, how many men does your mill employ ? 
Mr. Linp. About 25 to 30. 

Mr. Copurn. What is your capacity? 

Mr. Linn. I am general manager. 

Mr. Copurn. I mean mill capacity. 

Mr. Linn. About thirty to forty thousand. 

Mr. Cospurn. Thirty or forty thousand feet a day ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes, about 7 million feet a year. 

Mr. Copurn. How long have you been in business ? 

Mr. Linp. I think it is right around 1900. I believe we are one 
of the longest operators in business in one spot in the State. 

Mr. Copurn. Your timber supply is drying up; is that correct / 

Mr. Linp. We have been forced to shut down or reduce our cut 
to about 50 percent in the last 2 months. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are all of your purchases of Federal timber ? 

Mr. Linn. None of them. 

Mr. Copurn. You cannot get any ¢ 

Mr. Linn. Cannot get any. 

Mr. Cosuan. Whom do you buy from? 

Mr. Linn. All of it is private. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did you lose money last year ? 

Mr. Linp. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you favor a Forest Service allocation system ? 

Mr. Linn. Something in that nature. 

Mr. Copurn. How do you define a small sale? How small? 

Mr. Lixp. Within the financial means of the small operator, let us 
say, anywhere from 100,000 to 1 million or 2 million. 

Mr. Cozsurn. If such a sales program were put into effect in the 
footages that you just described would you recommend that the bids 
be offered on a competitive basis ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. But if they did not do that you would want the 
Government to allocate timber to the small mills on a noncompetitive 
basis ? 

Mr. Linn. No; on a competitive basis to the mills in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then you would favor this principle of Federal sus- 
tained-yield units ? 

Mr. Linp. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. How do you feel about cooperative agreements where 
the Forest Service and the landowner enter into an agreement whereby 
the land is made into one unit and then cooperativ ely managed ¢ 

Mr, Linp. My main objection to it is the only places I have heard 
of it happening is with the larger operator and the Forest Service, 
giving him an added advantage over the small operators. 

Mr. Cosurn. You have not heard of any small operators entering 
into these cooperative agreements, have you / 

Mr. Linn. No; I have not. 

Mr. Lanican. Does your company own any timberland ? 

Mr. Lanp. Very little; just small patches, maybe 20 or 40 acres; 
just a few of them. 
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Mr. Lanigan. I think you said something about small companies 
being forced to cut young timber prematurely because they cannot 
buy this Forest Service mature timber. 

is your company actually having to do that? 

Mr. Linp. Our company has been doing it for at least 8 years that 
I know of and all of the small mills in our vicinity are also doing it 
and there are large amounts of Government timber and private timber 
that is going to waste every year in our vicinity. 

Mr. Lanican. You would say that is not a good conservation prac- 
tice for the country as a whole? 

Mr. Linn. No, very definitely. That is my main objection. 

Mr. Lanican. What forest would you buy from if you bought Gov- 
ernment timber ? 

Mr. Lino. We are right next door to the Snoqualmie National 
Forest. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Have they put up any sales in the last 4 or 5 years 
that you have been able to bid upon ? 

Mr. Linp. I think possibly 1 or 2, very small. 

Mr. Lanigan. When were they put up, do you recall ? 

Mr. Linn. I do not recall. 

Mr. Lanican. Did you bid on them? 

Mr. Lixp. We bid on 1 or 2 of them and I believe we were success- 
ful in 1 or 2. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you recall] about what the size of those two sales 
were ? 

Mr. Linp. Less than a million, I am sure. 

Mr. Lanigan. Have you asked the Forest Service to put up more 
small sales? 

Mr. Linp. Yes; we have spoken to them about it. 

Mr. Lanican. Who have you spoken to? 

Mr. Linp. The North Bend office. 

Mr. Laniaan. And what were you told? 

Mr. Linn. Actually, I myself did not do it because I was not man- 
ager at the time, so I could not exactly say. 

Mr. Lanican. Who spoke to them? Somebody in your company ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes; the manager. 

Mr. Lanigan. And what have you been told they were told? 

Mr. Linp. They put it up as they see the need for it, but it is as they 
need it; it is not as the mills need it. 

Mr. Lanican. Have there been many what you call large sales of 
timber being put up within an area that you would be able to log, 
within a distance you would be able to log? 

Mr. Linn. There have been a few. 

Mr. Lanican. About how many in the last 4 years? 

Mr. Linp. I could not rightly say. 

Mr. Laniean. How large have they been? 

Mr. Linn. I know of one. I think the 1 was 5 million feet. It 
is not just the size of the timber they put up. It is the road restric- 
tions and cost of putting in the road that really hurt the small oper- 
ator. 

Mr. Lantean. Are there any large operators in the town you are 
located in ? 

Mr. Linp. Not in the same town, but within 5 or 10 miles of where 
we are located. 
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Mr. Lanican. What is the name of the town you are located in 4 

Mr. Linn. We are at Preston. 

Mr. LanicaAn. How many other operators are there at Preston? 

Mr. ILanp. No other operators at Preston. It is a very small com 
munity. 

Mr. Lanican. How many people are there? 

Mr. Lanpv. I think there are about 100 to 150 people in the 
community. 

Mr. Laniean. They all are dependent upon your mill ? 

Mr. Linn. A good many of them; yes. 

Mr. LANIGAN. Yousay you hire about 25 4 

Mr. Linp. It was up to around 35, but we have cut it down now. 

Mr. Laniaan. And those people live in the town; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Linp. Yes; most of them. 

Mr. LAniean. That isall. 

Representative Cruuporr, Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ¢ 

Senator NEuBEeRGER. Yes, 

You realize, of course, do you not, that even if Federal timber is put 
up in smaller sales there is no guaranty that a smaller operator will be 
the successful bidder on it ? 

Mr. Linn. We realize that. 

Senator Neupercer. You heard the testimony, I think, of Mr. Paul- 
sen from the Mount Adams area, that some timber had been put up in 
small sales and that virtually all of the local small operators had failed 
to bid successfully? You heard that earlier today ; did you not? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. So you do realize that under present circum- 
stances that is not an automatic solution of the smaller operator’s 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Linn. That is correct. 

Senator Neupercer. It certainly would give them a better chance, | 
agree with you. 

Mr. Linn. Even in the smaller bids, when they require such rigid 
road specifications the smaller operator does not have the equipment 
to put in those roads, or if he is going to put in those roads, he has to 
allow in his bid price for the cost of the machinery necessary to put 
in those roads. 

Senator Neusercer. We just hope with you that some of these things 
can be worked out. On the other hand, you do realize, I am sure, that 
the Government agencies cannot relax all their standards as to safety 
on the roads, and gradient, and curvature, and so on? You realize 
that ? 

Mr. Lrnp. Yes; Ido. On the other hand, we have bought State tim- 
ber, and they do not specify any road conditions. We can bid on that 
State timber, because we know we can put the roads in for utility use 
rather than maybe an esthetic use, as the Forest Service seems to re 
quire of some of those. 

Senator Neusercer. You do realize that the Forest Service has v hat 
is known as the multiple-use program. They do not merely exist for 
timber management, You realize that? 

Mr. Linn. That is right; yes. 

Senator Neupercer. That is all. 
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Representative Cuuporr. That isall. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Ed Jones here ? 

Mr. Ed Jones, of the Stanwood, Wash., Chamber of Commerce ? 

I want to offer for the record statements of witnesses who just gave us 
statements and asked that they be put in the record; and note Mr. 
Hoffiman’s usual objection. 

Representative Horrman. Overruled, I assume. 

Representative Cuvporr. Overruled; yes, sir. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STANWOOD, WASH., November 22, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Copurn, 
Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN: Lam D. L. Hamilton of J. E. Hamilton & Sons, Inc., in Stanwood, 
Wash. I would like to discuss the place of the small operation in the community. 

Not many years ago the farmers in this area were slashing the second growth 
timber from their lands in clearing operations and giving it to anyone who would 
haulit away. Small mills were set up to use this material, thus using a resource 
that would otherwise have been wasted. 

Local communities have come to depend heavily on the income that issues 
from these operations. Recently we looked over our books and found that ap- 
proximately 125 families were dependent in whole or in part on the continued 
existence of our operation in the community. 

Our business has been in Stanwood for 25 years. We hope to continue here 
for a good many more years. This will depend, in part however, on policies and 
practices of the State and Federal agencies that control the last real supply of 
timber in our area. 

The National and States forests should place all the timber on the market that 
can be sold in accordance with sound principles of sustained-yield forest prac- 
tice. These sales should be made in amounts that can logically be handled 
by the local mills. By this, I mean in amounts up to 5 million feet. Sales that 
run from 10 to 30 million feet at a clip are beyond the ability of the smaller 
mills to handle. I can see no reason for subsidizing one portion of the economy 
at the expense of another. Large timber sales that run for 8- to 5-year periods 
with a reappraisal feature do just that. Also sales that require the operator 
to build roads that run into thousands of dollars before moving any timber cer- 
tainly are not designed for small-mill consumption. 

The small-mill owners and loggers are not asking favors of anyone. They are 
merely asking equitable treatment in the management of the timber resource. 
His continued existence in a free competitive economy depends on it. 

Yours truly, 





J. E. HAmtILtron & Sons, Inc., 
D. L. HAMILTON. 





VANCOUVER PLywoop Co., 
Vancouver, Wash., November 27, 1955. 
Congressman EARL CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Timber Resources Joint Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHupOoFF: I regret that I was unable to return to town 
in time to submit my views of the various problems involved in the administration 
of our public forests on the occasion of your committee hearings in Portland 
during the past week. 

In accordance with your suggestion, I have written out my views and com- 
ments and you will find them attached hereto. Kindly pardon my very poor 
typing as my secretary is on vacation and there is nobody else available today, 
Sunday, who can edit my workmanship. 

It has been my thought that I will soon have some time to go over these matters 
more thoroughly with the hope that I could present a more concise and organized 
brief if you would care to have me do so. I will also be happy to answer any 
questions that you may ask if you would be kind enough to write me. 
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I would also like to offer my services in any possible way that you could use 
them to develop your subject matter more fully and if, at any time, you would 
eare to have me appear in Washington I will be glad to do so at my own 
expense. 

With assurance of my desire to be cooperative, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES G. Hovey. 

GENTLEMEN: I am not too well satisfied with my suggestions as to handling 
access to public forests in instances where private industry is blocking the 
Government; i. e., the Lewis River situation. There are legal problems that 
might prevent such a program. However, I do feel that if Harbor Plywood 
knew that the Government is in a position to go ahead with its own road con- 
struction program said company would negotiate a road-use permit. I am sure: 
they are bluffing. 

Cc. G. BH. 
NOVEMBER 26, 1955. 
Tue House AND SENATE SUBCOMMITTEF ON FEDERAL TIMBER PRACTICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention : Mr. Earl Chudoff, chairman. ) 

GENTLEMEN : My name is Charles G. Hovey of Vancouver, Wash. I am secre- 
tary and general manager of the V-M Timber Co., and manager of the logging 
and timber department of the Vancouver Plywood Co. I have been engaged in 
the timber business throughout the States of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton for the past 30 years and it is my request that you place this communication 
in your records pertaining to the investigation of various Federal timber prac- 
tices. My remarks apply principally to the Douglas-fir region. 

Management of public forest lands has as its objective the perpetuity of said 
forests in the interest of the public as a whole, whether said interest be from 
the point of view of commerce, recreation, or otherwise. 

Timber is a crop—it grows from a seed, it reaches maturity in a form de- 
pendent upon its treatment over the years, and it is subject to deterioration or 
damage from insects, weather conditions, fire, and the infirmities of old age. 

To accomplish the desired end our forest managers must first know what they 
have to manage. An accurate inventory of our Federal forest lands is a must. 
Insufficient data is available at present and the various Government agencies are 
inadequately staffed to accomplish this objective within the next 6 to 8 years. 
It will be impossible to train inexperienced men in time, not to speak of the 
cost. Consequently, private forestry consulting firms should be hired by the 
Government on a bid basis to carry out this prograim under the supervision of 
Government foresters in accordance with a prescribed set of standards. Millions 
of dollars in timber values have been lost to date because of a lack of knowledge 
as to the nature and extent of insect infestation, blowdowns, fire losses, over- 
maturity of timber in certain areas, etc. It has taken years to study and plan 
salvage operations in burned timber areas that required immediate attention, 
as in the case of the Sardine Creek fire in the North Santiam watershed in 1951. 
Salvaging operations are just beginning in some of the areas involved in said 
fire. 

With the use of private consulting firms an accurate inventory of our Federa 
timberlands would be possible in from 2 to 3 years and the cost of said program 
would be more than recovered through the development of timber sales, par- 
ticularly salvage sales, much sooner than would otherwise be possible. Such 
an inventory should be taken every 10 years. 

Secondly, to manage our public forest properly the present staff of Govern- 
ment foresters must be implemented by additional trained personnel who should 
go through an intensive training period in forestry and timber management 
practices. Steps must also be taken to see that experienced foresters presently 
in Government service are not lost to private industry as has too oftem been the 
case in recent years. Even now, too few of the personnel at the level of the 
rangers and their staffmen are sufficiently experienced and have the time to go 
into the plants to see what is being done in the way of securing a full utilization 
of our forest products. They are also understaffed and cannot give proper at- 
tention to the many phases of their work. This is particularly in evidence every 
day primarily in the handling of timber sales—road construction plans, develop 
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ment of logging plans, and the disposal of slash being some of the priricipal prob- 
lems that seem to be handled in a haphazard manner. The Forest Service 
manuals of procedure are not up to date and require revision so that they will 
meet the nmany new problems occasioned by recent improvements in utilization 
as we'l as logging and manufacturing methods. 

Industry advisory boards for all Government forest agencies is a must. Aided 
by these advisory boards the Government agencies should prepare a complete 
5-year program to be presented to Congress. This program should indicate 
exactly what is needed, why it is needed, when it is needed, the cost, and just 
how these expenditures can be recovered, i. e., savings through salvage sales. 
increased income by securing the maximum cut that is desirable, reducing the 
losses from fires, insect infestation, ete. Many savings in the operation of the 
public forests are possible through long-term planning. The old adage ‘You 
have to spend money in order to make money” applies to the management of our 
forests. The 5-year plan should be amended each year in the light of changing 
conditions, 

Although a certain amount of flexibility of management is always desirable, 
there is presently an excess of variances in the procedures of administration as 
between the different Government agencies as well as between different forests 
within the same agency. This is particularly true in the handling of timber 
sales. Without justification many of the contract requirements vary to a con- 
siderable extent in the various national forests in the Douglas-fir region, i. e., 
sealing, merchantability, road construction specifications, and bond require- 
ments, not to speak of many others. Methods of appraisal vary widely and 
bidding practices in the various forests and agencies are seldom alike. 

It is a certainty that many savings in operating costs would be possible through 
the consolidation of various activities involving supplies and equipment. Act- 
ually, the writer is of the opinion that all public forests should be managed by 
one department of the Government. The tax problem facing the counties as the 
result of such a consolidation can be equitably worked out so that any objection 
on their part would be eliminated. The elimination of overlapping administra- 
tions would make possible the saving of millions of dollars. In the absence of 
a consolidation of the various agencies each of them should be required to join 
in periodic meetings to discuss mutual problems and arrive at standard methods 
of procedure. A blocking up of intermingled forests should be arranged as soon 
as possible so that administrative costs can be reduced and future plans can 
be carried out on a more efficient basis. 

Once that we have a complete inventory of our public forests, and a proper 
management organization has been set up, the various agencies will be in a 
position to handle the problems which are of immediate importance. 

One of the first problems is to determine the “allowable cut.” It is generally 
agreed that the full allowable cut of timber on our public forests is desirable. 
We wish to keep our forests healthy and to maintain their growth. In this 
regard, proper attention must be given to the growth of the country in the years 
to come, the effect of insect infestations, blowdowns, fires, and similar catas- 
trophes. Although said events may necessitate overcutting in certain areas on 
some occasions, a real attempt to bring the cut back into balance should be made 
in subsequent years. At the same time, due allowances must be made for 
changes in demand oceasioned by changes in the general economy. During such 
times as the present some overcutting would not be undesirable. During some 
years the demand will no doubt be below the annual allowable cut. Any over- 
cutting should be confined to overmature or damaged timber. It is also likely 
that once the full allowable cut is possible the pressure to cut second growth and 
young timber will be lessened so that said timber can grow to maturity. 

In order to secure the full allowable cut in the various working circles there 
is a real need for more access roads. At the present time our forests are being 
run too much on a hand-to-monuth basis, insofar as access roads are concerned, 

Because of a lack of personnel and money few main access roads are being 
constructed at this time. A large proportion of the forest roads are being built 
by the purchasers of public timber, a plan which is entirely proper for the con- 
struction of spur roads. However, main access roads or arteries involving heavy 
traffic, permanence of use, high standards of construction, and abnormal con- 
struction costs, such as those necessitated by heavy rock work, or involving exten- 
sive right-of-way problems, should be built by the Government. These access 
roads should be constructed several years ahead so that the advantages of good 
weather, grade settling, and proper planning can be taken into account. By 
having these roads a year or two ahead of time the forest management 
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officers will be in a position to plan their timber sales more intelligently. Much 
preliminary planning is then possible so that sales can be put up at the prope! 

e with a minimuim loss of time. The construction of the extensive network 

f spur and substandard roads by the Government would be too burdensome to 
be feasible. 

Main access roads tapping a large volume of timber should be built to fairly 
high standards. Hauling costs will be reduced inaterially in such instances, and 
the Government can recover its investment in the road by securing a higher 
stumpage return. At the present time roads built by private operators must be 
constructed under adverse conditions, as time is of the essence to purchasers of 
public timber who are paying alinost suicidal prices for their stumpage. 

(he problem of access to Government timber blocked by private ownerships 
is one of extreme importance if we are going to be able to manage said forests 
properly. Any roads built on Government land by private interests are justly 
the property of the Government, and any private owner who is the recipient of 
an easeinent from the Government should be forced to reciprocate on an equitable 
basis for both parties. Before granting an easement to a private party a formula 
should be agreed upon to determine a proper charge for the amortization of the 
road, and its maintenance cost, and to provide a proper return on the money 
invested by the private builder of the road. To prevent any question of the Gov- 
ernment taking unfair advantage of a private party in such instances it could 
be provided that in the absence of a mutual understanding satisfactory to both 
parties the matter shall be handled by the usual arbitration methods of settling 
disputes. A further provision, that in the event the Government has to build a 
competing road the private owner who refuses to negotiate for the mutual use of 
his road will not be permitted to bid on the Government timber being tapped will 
do a lot to prevent such stalemates as are presently the case in the Lewis River 
working circle, Rock Creek area in Douglas County, etc. 

Once the Government has a proper inventory of its timberlands it is difficult 
to believe that a private company will forego a road-use fee for the use of its 
road system so as to help in the amortization of the cost of said roads, particu- 
larly if it were established that the Government would immediately go ahead 
and construct its own road. An emergency fund set up to put such a plan into 
effect would no doubt remain more or less intact. 

Withholding timber from the market because of an access problem is an intol- 
erable condition, and proper machinery should be set up to handle such problems 
with a minimum of delay—90 days to 6 months at the most, depending upon the 
amount of road involved. If private industry knows that the Government has 
the authority and the funds to go ahead with its own program and that said 
private industry might be barred from bidding for the Government timber in- 
volved, it would no doubt be willing to subject itself to a proper road-use agree- 
ment, by arbitration in the event a mutually satisfactory plan cannot be worked 
out. It is quite likely that a provision barring a private industry from bidding 
for the Government timber involved in the event access is denied would, in itself, 
be sufficient to bring about the proper result. 

If condemnation proceedings are advisable and possible, they should cover 
rouds as well as rights-of-way required in the public interest, and proper provi 
sions should be included so that construction activities can be initiated imme- 
diately and without waiting for a court decision. 

The next problem of importance is one of timber sale practices. Of primary 
concern is the time factor. The various timber management agencies are in- 
sufficiently staffed and do not have adequate funds to plan their timber sale 
programs far enough ahead. Appropriated funds for the administration of our 
publie forest are not available until after July 1. Consequently, there is often 
too little time before winter sets in for the preparation of timber sales, advertis- 
ing, and the consummation of a contract with the successful bidder. Prospec- 
tive bidders do not have enough time to make a proper field examination of the 
timber and road construction problems. Substantial sums of money must be 
deposited by the successful bidder and very often he can do little or nothing 
to develop his sale before the following spring. If the ranger districts could 
do their fieldwork a year ahead they could complete all of their preliminary 
appraisal work except a last minute application of current prices. Preliminary 
advertising would be possible to show the timber to be sold and roads to be 
constructed. Most of the sales could be looked at ahead of time and a vast ma: 
jority of the sales could be set up subsequently with very little loss of time 
and at more advantageous dates. Notices should be sent out early enough 
so that the fieldwork can be done by a prospective bidder under conditions of 
favorable weather. 
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The Forest Service has said that time is not of the essence for the comple- 
tion of timber sale contracts, and that no penalty is incurred by an operator who 
does not complete his operation within the allotted time for reasons beyond his 
reasonable control. This is not a true statement. The Forest Service super- 
visory personnel advise us that any extension must subject the remaining timber 
to a reappraisal upward for changing market conditions, never downward, even 
in the absence of a reappraisal clause in the contract. The writer is facing such 
a condition presently, having made a purchase of national forest timber in 
the amount of 22 million feet in November of 1953, being unable to complete the 
road sufficiently to begin operations before June 10, 1954, because of adverse 
weather conditions and the high elevation involved, having a 3’ months strike 
shutdown from June 21 of said year, being shut down by snow early in Decem- 
ber of 1954 and not being able to start up again until May of 1955 under adverse 
snow conditions, and again being shut down on November 15 because of heavy 
snow. We have had less than a full season of operations versus two seasons 
contemplated by the Forest Service at the time the sale was made and we are 
advised that our stumpage price must be raised on January 1 for all timber to 
be removed during the extension period of our contract. This is certainly a pen- 
alty. In addition, we paid an extremely high price for another timber sale in 
the Mount Hood National Forest and had figured on averaging said price down 
with the aforesaid sale. This now appears to be out of the question and we 
will have to suffer an overall substantial loss. 

Methods of appraisal are presently being reviewed cooperatively by the vari- 
ous Government agencies to determine the most advantageous methods under 
existing conditions, the degree of standardization that is possible, etc. Funda- 
mentally, it is the writer’s opinion that the Forest Service has been using 
a seund method of timber appraisal except for the fact that they are a little 
behind industry in the matter of rapid changes in utilization of logs by plywood 
plants and the various users of chips. These changes have been marked in the 
last year. Except in rare cases the minimum appraisal figures set by the Gov- 
ernment agencies in a competitive market are meaningless and should be of little 
or no concern to the General Accounting Office. The laws of supply and demand 
will take care of said situation. 

Prices bid for timber during the past year have been unrealistic and almost 
suicidal in many instances. The strike in 1954 and long winter of 1954—55 pre- 
vented the accumulation of proper log inventories on held-up timber sales. 
Consequently, many firms have been desperate for timber and logs and as a 
result of this situation they have gone out to secure Federal timber at almost 
any cost, sacrificing all profit and risk margin in order to keep in business, and 
sometimes going beyond such figures by considering only their out-of-pocket cash 
expenditures and giving no consideration to depreciation and many overhead 
expenses that go along anyway. Sometimes it is cheaper to take a loss for a 
temporary period than to shut down. 

The writer has made many appraisals during the past year and has seldom 
developed true and realistic bid figures of more than $4 to $6 per thousand 
feet above the appraisals of the Government agencies and I have made no allow- 
ance for a, risk and profit margin. Another factor that can affect appraisal 
figures is that of the efficiency of various plants. The Government can’t very 
well use the most efficient plant as a yardstick for costs of operation. Lastly, 
some operators are looking for further inflation in the general economy. Gov- 
ernment appraisal figures should show a fair market value and should pay no 
attention to the various factors that have resulted in exorbitant prices for 
timber and logs. As a matter of fact, in estimating fair-market values the 
engineers in the Internal Revenue Service will not recognize such prices under 
section 11K of the Revenue Act which states that fair-market value shall be de- 
termined by a comparison of sales of Government timber of like quality in the 
same general location and having similar logging costs. Said engineers say that 
the prices being paid presently for stumpage are not prices that a willing buyer 
is paying to a willing seller. They are compromising claims based on such prices. 

Instances of appraisals that seem to be far out of line are possible at times of 
reappraisals if the methods of making such reappraisals have not been kept up 
to date, particularly with reference to the proper percentage of the stumpage 
price to the sale price of the product involved. However, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that differences in grades of timber, logging costs, predominance of 
different species in adjacent areas, and the practice of confining one’s bidding to 
the predominant species and leaving the other species at the appraised price, and 
similar factors, which occur in proximate operating areas, can sometimes make 
true comparisons difficult. Whether or not an appraisal is too high or too low 
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cannot be determined simply by looking at prices. All of the factors affecting 
each operation must be considered. Falling, yarding and loading costs in our 
various operations vary from a low of $13.80 per thousand to a high of $28 per 
thousand. Road construction costs and truck hauls can vary greatly. The ex- 
tremes we have quoted cover operations that are less than 15 miles apart. On 
ihe high cost operating area we are swinging logs 3 times before they reach the 
loading tree. The ground is steep and very rocky, hence much maneuvering is 
necessary. 

Very often, differences between appraisals and bids are occasioned by differ- 
ences in opinion as to the proper cruise of the timber involved. In this regard I 
might point out that we have logged BLM lands which have undercut as much ag 
23 percent and others that have overcut as much as 80 percent. Our own cruises 
indicated these differences and we bid accordingly. We have had similar expe- 
riences in the national forests—undercut of almost 45 percent and overcut as 
high as 29 percent. In the latter cases the only effect is on the road amortization 
costs, 

Because too many Government cruisers are lacking in experience, and var- 
iances up to 10 percent exist between the best of them, it is the writer’s opinion 
that timber sales should be made on a log-scale basis. This is a lot more accu- 
rate and it is subject to constant checking by the Government and independent 
scaling and grading bureaus. With proper specifications as to merchantability 
and the removal of usable materials from the forests the argument that sales on 
a cruise basis tend to result in better utilization is of little or no value. The 
hazards of cruising are much greater. As a matter of fact that Forest Service 
sits on the rules committee of the Columbia Log Scaling and Grading Bureau. 
Differences in administrative costs under each system are inconsequential. 
Handling copies of the scaling and grading reports daily is of material value to 
the forest management officers so that they can keep abreast of developments and 
have current information on which to base their appraisals. 

The next problem of consequence is that of the size of timber sales and the time 
limit for the completion of said timber sale operations. Generally speaking, 
where competitive bidding is inevitable under existing conditions most operators 
favor sales of small to medium size that can be completed within 2 years at the 
most. Few people wish to gamble on economic conditions 3 years ahead of the 
present time. 

Obviously, it would be improper to make all timber sales entirely small in size 
or large in size. A mixture of the two is desirable under normal operating condi- 
tions. The extent of each class is dependent on such factors as the nature of the 
competition involved, location of the timber, accessibility, and needs of the mar- 
ket, not to mention the size of operation that is most feasible. In the absence of 
any large sales the larger more efficient companies will bid in the smaller sales 
anyway. This tends to increase administration costs and to force the smaller 
operators to bid beyond their break-even point. With a full allowable cut in each 
working circle the sales should be set up so that they are of proper size for the 
available competition. Some kind of balance is desirable. Excessively large 
sales of from 75 to 100 million feet or larger should be avoided unless there is a 
real need for new industry. This type of sale should only be made after a public 
hearing and a showing that existing plant capacity in the same general operating 
area cannot absorb the timber in smaller units of short operating duration. There 
is already excessive plant capacity. While new payrolls are desirable as a gen- 
eral thing one must determine whether or not the creation of a new plant and 
added payrolls may not be at the expense of existing plants and payrolls. Such 
a program would have no merit. Regardless of the size of a sale it should only be 
made after proper advertising and on a competitive bidding basis. 

A public hearing should also be held in advance of any deal for the establish- 
ment of a woodworking plant within the confines of the national forest on 
rovernment land. The expansion of existing facilities in similar circumstances 
should also be the subject of a public hearing. Such a case now exists in one of 
our national forests. This is a case of preferential treatment as other companies 
have been denied the right to make similar or other installations. The existing 
company has been permitted to expand without public notice and despite the fact 
that its existence at all should be questioned. 

Sales of timber to utilities and construction firms on a negotiated basis are 
inadvisable. There is no reason why a contract cannot be let on a bid basis by 
the Government or a utility for the removal of timber on a dam site. It is com- 
mon to cold deck such logs and they can then be sold by the Government. The 
logging costs can be deducted at the bid price and paid to the utility or contractor 
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as the case may be. The sale of logs along access roads can be handled by the 
Government in a similar manner, or the Government could pay the road con- 
tractor for the decking of said logs on a bid basis that would be part of the 
original contract for the construction of the road in question. 

Another timber sale practice that should be controlled is the sale of a number 
of tracts to one company over and beyond the capacity of that company to log 
and use the timber within the times specified in the timber sale contracts. One 
company in the Umpqua National Forest now has 138 or 14 Forest Service timber 
sale contracts and has had to ask for extensions on a number of them. They have 
frozen out all competition because of their more favorable location and proximity 
to the timber in question. 

Once timber-sale contracts have been required by a sale we must face a number 
of ambiguous conditions prescribed by said contracts, particularly those of the 
Forest Service. Said contracts are very lengthy, very ambiguous in parts, and 
they are interpreted differently by almost every forest oificer. All purchasers 
of public timber have a right to know what they are buying and the terms under 
which their operations are to be conducted. The phrase in the Forest Service 
eontract to the effect that you shall undertake certain steps “to the satisfaction 
of the forest officer in charge” is an imbiguous and often dangerous clause, 
particularly when it is being administered by an inexperienced official, or one 
who wishes to make a name for himself or is afraid that if he does not go beyond 
all reasonable limits he may be subject to criticism from his superiors. Many 
operators have had to face exactly these conditions. Appealing to the supervisor 
sometimes is helpful but very often requires too much delay for an investigation. 
These contracts can be more explicit in outlining the exact conditions which an 
operator must satisfy. This is particularly true in the handling of construction 
problems (for example, we may find that we have to install many more culverts 
than specified originally, often at considerable expense which could have been 
avoided if the road had been properly engineered in advance). The handling 
of slash disposal has at times been unjustly expensive because the forest officer 
in charge did not know his business. 

In one instance one of our affiliated companies paid the Willamette National 
Forest approximately $3,000 to relieve it of the responsibility of completing the 
slash-disposal plan on which had already been spent more than said amount for a 
job that should have been done for $2,500. We had been forced to follow the 
instructions of a forest officer who did not have the least idea about the proper 
methods of burning slash. We started and put out the siash fires a dozen 
times or more, had toe doze so many trails with our tractors that the fires would 
not burn properly. Eventually the situation became unbearable. 

On occasions the forest officer in charge has been changed during the middle 
of an operation. The new men often have entirely different ideas as to procedure 
and forest practices. On one occasion we had left some cull cedar logs in the 
woods because they had no value whatever, this action being with the approval 
of the management officer on our job. A new man came in a few months later, 
went back over the operation that had been completed and said that the cedar 
logs we left in the wood were merchantable. We were forced to buck them up 
to show him his error at considerable expense to ourselves. To repeat, every 
prospective purchaser of Government timber has a right to know in advance what 
is to be expected of him, and that he is not to be subject to the whims of various 
forest officers whose own ideas vary in many respects. 

A recent development in many Forest Service timber sale contracts is the 
inclusion of a clause to the effect that in the event water scale is requested by 
the operator the Forest Service reserves the right to adjust said scale to what 
it believes the truck scale would have been. No measure of how this is to be 
accomplished has ever been indicated other than it is to be by mutual agreement. 
Usually, under a Forest Service contract if mutual agreement is not possible 
you follow the Forest Service instructions. It is well recognized that truck scale 
(logs all piled on a truck) is not as accurate as water scale because in the latter 
case all logs can be rolled over and examined thoroughly to determine the amount 
of unmerchantable scale whereas this is not possible with a pile of logs on a 
truck. Truck scale varies in general between 6 and 20 percent higher than 
water scale, depending on how defective the logs are. You can imagine the 
position of a prospective purchaser who does not even know what he may 
be charged with. If part of his logs are sold to others he would find himself 
in an embarrassing position if he had to tell said buyer that he would have to 
wait and see what the Forest Service is going to do in the way of adjusting the 
scale to suit its convenience. 
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MARKETING AREAS 


The argument put up in favor of marketing areas is that it is needed to 
protect the life of certain communities and to prevent ghost towns. The closing 
down of a number of mills is quoted as indicative of this need. 

It is the writer’s contention that marketing areas are not warranted and 
they are not in the interest of the general public. The closing of various sawmills 
during the past few years is not particular to certain communities but has been 
general in practically all communities, regardless of size, some of which still 
have operating mills. Many of the small mills that have closed down have 
reopened elsewhere in new communities, i. e., in northern California. Many 
of the communities claiming dependence on the lumber industry were formerly 
agricultural cities and towns and still are not dependent on local mill operations. 
In some instances the mills are of more or less of recent origin and were not 
really warranted. They were put in said locations because their owners right 
fully felt that they had a competitive advantage because of their proximity to 
heir timber supplies. 

The question in part is still one of what is best for the public as a whole 
for those who own the timber, all of us. To accomplish our objective of a sus- 
tained-yield program in perpetuity we must decrease waste and increase the 
utilization of our limited forest products. Too often, a marketing area invites 
inefficiency and the result is a form of subsidy. 

The idea that a small community is going to become a ghost town is over 
done. Most of the communities have the nautral advantage of their proximity 
to their timber supply in comparison to others less fortunately situated. Steven- 
son, Wash., and Hood River, Oreg., are particularly favored in this respect. 
It is also logical to say that a community like Albany, Oreg., with more or less 
complete integration in its local forest-product industry (sawmills, plywood 
plants, pulp plants, ete.) should be in a position to meet competition from 
mills in more distant locations such as Portland. The mills in the favorably 
located areas have a distinct advantage which is evidenced by the fact that 
they have been able to secure all of the timber and logs required for continuous 
operation during this very critical year. 

The best answer to this problem is to see that the full allowable cut is made 
available in each working cirele. Such action will relieve said communities from 
the pressure of outside competition. 

Recognizing the fact that it is sometimes difficult to abruptly wipe out an 
arrangement for a marketing area, I would like to offer a suggestion that would 
be helpful in the attempt to increase the utilization of our forest products. 
This can be done by permitting the exchange of logs on a foot-for-foot basis 
by mills within such areas and mills in other areas that can use certain types of 
logs to better advantage. 

It should also be recognized that some of the mills in the BLM marketing 
areas are securing a portion of their log supplies from the Forest Service in 
outside areas. It is not equitable to permit such action if the mills in the 
other areas cannot reciprocate. In other words, mills within a marketing area 
should not be permitted to go out of their areas. Preferential treatment is not 
desirable under any program. 

Marketing areas, if emphasized, could facilitate collusion between the favored 
operators—they might divide up the sales and eliminate competition. This would 
mean a lower realization from stumpage sales in said areas. 

In the case of extensive salvage operations that cannot be used locally there 
should never be any question about the desirability of lifting any marketing 
restrictions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHuas. G. Hovey 


OLYMPTA, WASH., November 10, 1955. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Member of Congress, Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR MR. NEUBERGER: As former supervisor of the Olympic National Forest, 
there are a few comments I would like to make to you and to your committee 
on Federal timber-management problems. My comments pertain only to the 
Olympic Forest and will be made under five headings: “Annual Cut,” “Big Versus 
Small Sales,” “Access Roads,” “Reforestation,” “What Is Needed.” 
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ANNUAL CUT 


The first objective of the forest is to put up each year for sale sufficient 
timber so that the allowable cut can and will be harvested. This objective 
has been attained for several years—maybe for the last 8 or 10 years. 

I personally felt that this was the best timber-management practice. It is 
desirable to cut the old stagnant forests and to get a stand of growing timber 
established as soon as possible. With an inadequate personnel this objective 
justified passing up some (not all) salvage sales of 500,000 board-feet or of 
less. The allowable cut on the Olympic Forest is about 30 or 35 percent of 
the total amount of raw material processed on the Olympic Peninsula and I 
felt that the Government owed it to industry to make this amount available 


BIG VERSUS SMALL SALES 


From the viewpoint of the Olympic Forest a big sale is any sale over 15 
or 20 million feet. Except for 1 salvage sale in the Forks Burn area, we made 
no sales for over 50 million feet. We made a good many sales of less than 
5 million feet, and we felt that we had a pretty good balance as between big 
and small sales. 

Some so-called big sales have been necessary. We had an inadequate timber- 
sale foree. A 40-million-foot sale can be made and administered with less 
personnel than 8 sales of 5 million feet each. In some cases a 15-million-foot 
sale to be cut in 8 years should be preferable to the purchaser to three 5-million- 
foot sales each to be cut in 1 year. The purchaser's initial and subsequent pay- 
ments are the same in each case. Each payment is the amount estimated to be 
needed to cover a 2 months’ cut. The purchaser is required to build his roads 
only as he needs them. If he knows he has a 3-year cut ahead he can plan his 
operations to better advantage. There was, and is, a demand and competition 
for so-called big sales. It is my impression that in recent years at least 3 out 
of 5 big sales have gone for about 3 times the appraised value. Further, I am 
informed that the demand for timber has become so great that the big pulp, ply- 
wood, and sawmills can be expected to bid competitively on any sale, no matter 
how small. They can always get a small gypo to log it for them. In many cases 
big sales were necessary to liquidate the initial road costs where the roads were 
built by the purchaser. It is true that when I was supervisor we had to pass 
up many needed salvage sales of less than 500,000 board-feet because of inade- 
quate personnel. 

ACCESS ROADS 


In my opinion the Olympic Forest doesn’t need Federal funds for access roads 
in order to maintain its allowable cut. Federal funds for access roads, however, 
would have three advantages: 

1. If roads could be built by the Government in advance of sales we could get 
better management practices. We could get to most decadent stands earlier. 
We could make salvage sales quickly. 

2. We could make smaller sales where large sales are now required to liquidate 
the purchaser’s road costs. 

3. The roads would be valuable for fire protection and recreational use. 

Regardless of who builds the roads or when, the timber eventually pays for 
them 

If the Forest Service does not have the authority now to require the purchaser 
to build permanent roads and bridges in accordance with the overall access 
road plan of the national forest concerned, it should have such authority. 


REFORESTATION 


When timber is as valuable as it is and grows as fast as it does on the Olympic 
Peninsula reforestation should follow cutting immediately. This means that 
if the first year is not a Douglas-fir seed year we should plant. Between 1 and 
2 years’ growth is as valuable as the cost of planting. On timber-sale areas this 
cost is covered by K-V (Knutson-Vandenberg Act) deposits made by the pur- 
chaser. But the Olympic Forest has old, denuded areas, particularly on poor 
sites, in need of planting and for which insufficient funds are available. 
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WHAT IS NEEDED 


1. Most forest officers including timber-sale men, and their wives, are college 
graduates. Many are located where private housing is not available. Timber- 
sale work is not static in any one location, hence to keep round pegs in round 
holes requires frequent transfers. It just adds up that to get and keep qualified 
personnel the Government should build more residences (and more offices and 
warehouses) for its employees. Where residences are available the officer does 
and should pay rent to cover the cost to the Government. 

2. Forest Service salaries from top to bottom are from one-half to three- 
fourths of that paid for similar work by industry. Industry now gets the pick 


of graduates from forest schools each year. The Olympic Forest is under 
manned right now and I understand that this is not so much due to lack of funds 
as to inability to compete with industry for forest school graduates. Salaries 


should be increased. 
3. More money is needed for reforestation. 
4. More money is needed for access roads. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Car_ B, NEAL. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., January 16, 1956. 
Representative EARL CHUDOEF, 
Chairman, Subconvmittee of House Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Str: Concerning the public hearing on Federal timber policies held in 
Seattle last Novmeber 29, I was very disappointed that I could not attend. 
Even thought this was, I presume, a public hearing, it was impossible to find 
out where it was to be held. The PI neglected to mention the location in their 
announcement and the newspaper librarian was unable to offer me any help. 
Yet their reporters found their way to the hearing and wrote lengthy reports on 
both the hearings in Aberdeen and in Seattle. Even the editor deemed it im- 
portant enough to pen another one of his attacks on New Dealers, and giving his 
usual support to the big timber interests. 

Dozens of similar attacks on Olympic Park and other evidence of withholding 
or distorting the local news to favor editorial policies, have left me wondering 
just what was said at this public hearing. 

I had hoped to be able to present some material at the hearing on timber cutting 
from the viewpoint of recreationists. Perhaps it is still not too late to offer these 
ideas to your committee. Enclosed is the gist of what I had planned on saying. 
Will you kindly enter this as a part of the testimony given at the hearing in 
Seattle on November 29, 19557 

Yours truly, 
JOHN F. WartH. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F’. WARTH 


GENTLEMEN: I should like to present a few ideas on timber cutting as it 
affects recreation on our national forests, especially the Cascade Mountains of 
Washington. I am in no manner connected with the tourist industry or other 
commercial recreational interest. But I have had summer employment with 
the Forest Service as well as the National Park Service. Moreover I’ve had the 
opportunity to visit and study most of the leading recreation areas and tourist 
centers in the West. In recent years my studies have been confined pretty much 
to the Cascades of Washington. 

So that you can share some of my enthusiasm for the recreational and tourist 
possibilities of the national-forest lands in the Cascades of Washington, I should 
like to list a few little-known facts about these mountains: 

1. In addition to the famous 5 glacier-covered volcanoes, including Rainier, 
there are 10 peaks over 9,000 feet in elevation, and some 100 peaks over 8,000 
feet. Many of these tower from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above their immediate bases 
and thus compare very favorably with the Canadian Rockies and even with the 
Swiss Alps. 
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2. The Cascades of Washington harbor far more glacial ice than all the rest 
of the States put together. 

3. The Cascades offer much the best mountain climbing in the United States 
proper, for they combine sheer cliffs with living glaciers. 

1. Certain individual features of the Cascades are outstanding: 

(a) Lake Chelan occupies the deepest gorge in North America—that is, if 
you measure to the bottom of the lake. This gorge averages about 6,500 feet 
deep. Even Icicle Creek near Leavenworth flows through a canyon 4,500 feet 
deep—almost a rival of Grand Canyon. 

(b) The alpine meadows and flower fields surrounding Glacier Peak are 
probably the most extensive and luxuriant on the continent. 

After observing other Western States I have concluded that Washington is 
not adequately preserving her unusually abundant scenic heritage. 

California, for instance, has 4 national parks and 7 national monuments com- 
pared to Washington’s 2 parks and 1 monument. But how about the sizes of 
these? Well, California has 7,084 square miles or 4.1 percent of her lands in 
parks and monuments. Washington has only 1,900 square miles or 2.7 percent 
of her lands in parks and monuments. 

Onty our national forests can supply the difference, if we are to keep up with 
California in providing tourist attractions, as well as recreational facilities for 
our own citizens, 

We do have three areas set aside for recreation known as wilderness or wild 
areas. But California has 18. Fortunately, one of our wilderness areas, the 
northern Cascade, is quite generous in size. But we can hardly equate a wilder- 
ness “rea to a national park, since virtually all resources are utilized in the 
former except timber. 

Moreover, we Washingtonians believe we have much more superlative scenery 
and a more pleasant summer climate to offer the vacationist than does any 
other Western State. There is no earthly reason why Washington should not 
be the most popular State for tourists. No reason why tourism should not be 
our second or even first industry rather than third. 

Can our local'economy stand to tie up any more resources? Well, again Cali- 
fornia, though far below Washington in timber resources, has greatly outstripped 
us in population growth in spite of dedicating more lands to recreation. 

Evidently, migration to new States depends on other factors in addition to 
purely economic ones. We have all met numerous newcomers to Washington 
who, as servicemen stationed in the State, were so impressed by our opportuni- 
ties for outdoor activities—such as hunting, fishing, camping—that they later 
left homes and jobs to become established in Washington. 

Some of them, I fear, are going to be disappointed. There is, recently, so 
much population pressure especially in our suburbs, that often new districts are 
platted out with no provision whatsoever made for parks and playgrounds. Our 
State parks are making a heroic effort to supply the lack. But, alas, they are 
often forgetting their original function—of supplying bits of wild nature and 
outstanding scenery for the needs of State residents. Many of our more recent 
State parks differ but little from private beach resorts or city parks. 

Thus, those who crave some of the quiet and seclusion and beauty which only 
a primitive environment can provide must seek out the national forest lands. 
Certainly, our national parks can no longer be depended upon to supply all of 
this demand now that they are being crowded with 50 million visitors a year 
and a predicted 80 million by 1966. 

How are the national! forests going to meet this unprecedented demand for the 
type of outdoor experience which they alone can provide to a rapidly growing 
population with more leisure than ever before? 

I do not intend to criticize the national-forest administrators on their timber- 
cutting policies in general. But I believe we are expecting too much from them 
alone. No matter how conscientiously they may strive to satisfy the various 
groups interested in forest lands, they will fail under the present setup. For 
the voice of organized industries, such as lumbering, will always sound louder 
than the voice of individual recreationists, most of whom belong to no organiza- 
tions. 

The only solution is more extensive zoning of forest Jands for recreational 
usage. It is the only way that the individual camper, hiker, or fisherman can 
have an appreciable influence on what goes on in the national forests. If lovely 
Raker Lake, famous for its reflections of Mount Baker, had been included in the 
Mount Baker recreation area, it might have been saved from the power company 
now planning a dam which would ruin the lake and campgrounds in order to 
produce a rather insignificant amount of power. As it is, even the conservation 
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groups see little chance to buck such developments, and usually do not even 
attempt it, 

Of course, in a democratic society all interests and all opinions must be con- 
sidered before our public lands can be zoned for special usages such as wilder- 
ness areas or recreation areas. Naturally it would be impossible to schedule 
a public hearing every time a timber sales or other development is proposed. 
With more zoning such as I propose, forests would permanently be divided into 
commercial and noncommercial types, with recreational lands mostly fitting 
into the latter category. 

Zoning need not be out of harmony with the principle of multiple use now 
practiced on our national forests. For multiple usage can only apply on the 
iarzve seale. It certainly does not mean that all usages must be going on every- 
where at once. Moreover, few of these zones would restrict or eliminate more 
than 1 or 2 uses—only those conflicting with the purpose of the zone. In order 
to get the most out of land the dominant usage should prevail wherever contlicts 
oecur, 

The particular types of recreational zoning which I suggest are nothing new 
in concept. Excellent progress was made during the thirties and forties by 
setting aside wilderness areas, natural areas, recreation areas such at Mount 
Baker, and roadside timber preserves such as the Stephen Mather Memorial 
Parkway. Also, numerous campgrounds and a few summer-home sites were laid 
out. Unfortunately, these are proving to be entirely inadequate. Although it 
will take money to make necessary improvements in campgrounds, trails, etc., 
the land itself can be set aside with little expense involved. 

The next session of Congress will aimost certainly make some provision for 
financing the sorely needed recreational developments on national-forest lands. 
I suggest that part of these funds be earmarked for conducting more studies of 
the recreational and scenic resources in the forests, as well as ways of preserving 
them to meet the anticipated future recreational needs. Only by such methods 
can we be assured that there will always be enough of our constantly dwindling 
scenic resources to go around. 

At the present time outdoor organizations and individuals are talking about 
the proposed Glacier Peak wilderness area in the heart of the north Cascades. 
This project, dating back to the thirties, includes lands which experts have judged 
of national park caliber. Local opposition has effectively squelched any pro- 
posals made for a Cascade Park. Surely our great country is rich enough to 
afford giving at least wilderness status to a generous portion of this superlative 
area—an area destined to become a leading tourist center. Since the boundaries 
of the proposed area have already been studied by the late Bob Marshall and 
have the recommendation of former Chief Forester Silcox, it would seem that 
little if any further study is needed. Unfortunately, there are interests bucking 
the inclusion of various portions of the area. What a tragedy if this great 
wilderness is ultimately pared down until only the land that nobody wants 
reinains. 


Sinton, Tex., November 17, 1955 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator: I recently learned that a joint committee of Senators and 
Representatives are holding a series of public meetings in the West, dealing with 
certain aspects of conservation as they relate to Federal policies and leadership. 
If I am correctly informed, you are mainly concerned with timber policies and 
the relation of forests and timber resources to related conservation problems. 

To identify myself, I might report that I was a member of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service or its predecessor, the Biological Survey, for 25 years, and its Assist- 
ant Director for 8 years. I resigned when the present administration made the 
leadership of my Bureau a political football. 

I have few comments concerning timber as such, as this is not in my line of 
major experience, except to say that it seems to me to be an unnecessary expense 
and a serious duplication for the Bureau of Land Management to be managing 
timberlands in the West, which often are largely surrounded by timberland that 
is under the more expert management of the United States Forest Service. It 
Seems to me this forest management of the Bureau of Land Management should 
be transferred immediately to the Forest Service. 

I should like to point out that in most forest areas of the West, except possibly 
the big timber forests of the west coast, the greatest forest valne is as a water- 
shed. In this respect, there is a very close relationship between forests and 
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timber with wildlife conservation. Water is one of our foundamental resources 
and affects all other renewable resources of the West. Wildlife is still another 
that is intimately associated with forest management and water supply. It 
seems to me that wise management will consider the unity of all our renewable 
resources. Wildlife of the West is a resource of major concern, and I doubt 
that it is being given the consideration that it deserves. 

May I point out that last year 18.6 million fishing licenses were sold by the 
States, 14.1 million hunting licenses, 3 million complimentary licenses issued, 
and perhaps 6 to 8 million fishermen and hunters who enjoyed the sport of fish- 
ing and hunting who did not have to buy licenses. Considering all duplications, 
there were probably between 25 and 30 million of our citizenry who participated 
in the sport of fishing and hunting, and fully as large an army of people who are 
concerned with wildlife and our other renewable resources from the standpoint 
of the aesthetic, recreational, and spiritual values derived from these. The 
entire Nation derives direct and indirect economic and other benefits from 
wildlife, 

Conservationists are much concerned with how Tule and Klamath Lakes are 
being managed from the wildlife standpoint. It seems to me that the present 
Federal leadership in handling this segment of the West leaves much to be 
desired. Many years ago through congressional act the Klamath-Tule area was 
set aside as a great waterfowl refuge. In recent vears there has been a constant 
fight to save even a semblance of Tule Lake wildlife area for public use and to 
prevent even a remnant of its from being opened for homesteading. It seems 
to me that Congress would do well to clarify this issue and determine the highest 
public use that might be made of the Tule-Klamath area. 

If I am correctly informed, a member of the Secretariat and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Reclamation have recently agreed to permit homesteading on all of 
the “League of Nations” unit, and I believe, all of the other better agricultural 
areas of Tule Lake. If such is the case, this is a grave mistake. The proposed 
agreement also calls for highest priority use of water to the homesteaders and 
for agriculture, with wildlife receiving water only when the other uses do not 
want or need it. 

From my travels over this country and studies of wildlife, I am convinced that 
the Tule-Klamath area is the most important single refuge on this continent, 
and the key to wildlife abundance of the entire Pacific flyway. This area is not 
only of concern to California and Oregon, but is of great importance to the Nation 
as a whole. The serious wildlife depredation problems of California certainly 
are closely related to the management of Tule Lake. Banding shows clearly 
that many of the wildfowl that frequent the Tule-Klamath Lakes area likewise 
frequent areas in the Central States. Consequently, the resources there are of 
concern to the Nation generally and should be handled on a national basis. 

Likewise, the important Sacramento refuge in California is of great national 
concern. While I am much in favor of an adequate harvest of our wildlife, I 
should point out that from 90 to 95 percent of the original marsh and aquatic 
areas of California have already been drained. It is essential, therefore, that 
the small remaining units such as Sacramento be held inviolate for sound man- 
agement and protection of the migratory wildlife that frequents this area. 
On this refuge the principal remaining supply of Tule goose and Ross’s goose occur 
and shooting on this area would further endanger these species that are in 
critical condition. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLARENCE COTTAM, 
Director, Welder Wildlife Foundation. 


PurLic WORKS AND RESOURCES SUCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Washington State fishing and hunting license holders, sports- 
men, and citizens are very concerned about the methods used in the take of 
our forest products and the resultant effect upon the other primaries of soil, 
water, and wildlife, and urge a searching investigation into the situation. 

Disturbing or changing any considerable area of one primary affects the 
other primaries and disturbs their ‘natural balance. The shock of harvest or 


use may be either beneficial or detrimental even as are the methods used and 
the selection made. 
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Some timbered areas will grow a new merchantable crop during a single lifetime 
of man, other areas a partial crop and still others cannot stand any take as 
they are entering the arid or desert stage on this changing earth and the taking 
of the sparse crop of timber denudes the land. 

Our concern at this hearing in Seattle, Saturday, December 3, 1955, would 
be confined to the roads used in the harvesting of the wood and their availa- 
bility in the harvesting of the wildlife crop and the effect upon the food supply 
for wildlife by the several methods used in logging. The other very important 
factor in the take and roads is the number of years the area will be out of 
production for sports, recreation, or vacationing. 

The extent or impact of these basic changes in our remaining public domain 
and their effect upon both earning and livnig can be fairly measured by their 
dollar value in our economy of today. Living values referred to in the Preamble 
of the Constitution as “general welfare” and “blessings of liberty” are above 
and beyond dollar values. 

A comparative figure from our public domain, on earning and living, in our 
economy of today in the State of Washington, on the wood from our National and 
State forests, would be something like this: 

Annual wood yield from the public domain forests about $70 million. Ap- 
proximately 25,000 people employed. 

Annual liunting and fishing yield about $100 million and 600,000 participating. 

Annual sports, recreation, and vacationing yield over $300 million and over 
3 million participating. 

Our concern continues to be that methods and take must be varied to meet 
climatie and growth conditions as well as the necessities of our people in earning 
and living. 

For every dollar from wood from the national forests put into our economy 
in this State there are $5 put into that same economy by sports and recreations. 

To secure the greatest good to the greatest number, all primary and secondary 
uses must be considered and given their proper values in earning and living. 

B. W. Lyon, 
Dive ctor, District 4, 
Washington State Sportsmen’s Council. 


APPENDAGE 


GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: After hearing the testimony of the contending 
witnesses and industrialists for over 5 hours and with only 5 minutes given to 
the mountaineers and others who wish to be heard on this subject of take and 
roads and methods, it would seem that in the best interests of the people of the 
State of Washington and the Nation that Congress should conduct a full seale 
economic and general welfare study on our remaining public domain as asked 
for by the Legislature of the State of Washington in S. J. M. 6. 


B. W. LYON, 
Chairman, Memorial Act Committee, 
Director, District 4, Washington State Sportsmen's Council. 


Packwoop, WASH., February 9, 1956. 
Hon. RicH Arp NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C., 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The writer attended the hearing at Seattle on No- 
vember 29 last year and got the impression that you as well as Representative 
Hoffman and Representative Chudoff are sincerely interested in trying to come 
up with something that will be workable, something if not a complete solution 
will be of help to those affected, the people. 3y the people we mean those that 
directly benefit through earning their living working the timber, as well as the 
people as represented by the Government, which is everybody. 

When we went up to Packwood 12 years ago, we purchased an old sawmill 
employing 13 men, cutting about 15,000 feet per day. 

After operating this 2 years, until the end of World War II, we built a new little 
band mill which, in conjunction with a 12 x 32 cant gang, gave us a well-balanced 
little plant. Five months ago, to enable us to cut small logs 6 to 10 inches in 
diameter, we installed another band headrig. This is a 52-inch band and is an 
efficient little operation on small logs. Until this was installed a lot of these 6 
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inch and 7 inch diameter logs had to be left behind, the reason being that no one 
near enough to the timber could cut them. 

Our operation now employs about 125 men operating 2 shifts. Because we cut 
to grade, do some air drying, and surface most of our lumber, our labor cost is 
probably quite a bit higher than most mills our size. However, careful applica- 
tion of the logs to proper orders and utilization to a high degree, we feel, makes 
up for the higher cost of handling. We are also cutting a lot of defective timber, 
culls, and wood logs which also has a bearing on the high labor cost per thousand, 
but this is offset to some extent by the lower price that we pay for some of these 
logs. Unlike most saw mills, we have machinery and men to cut various snecies 
and grades of logs to get the most value out of each log. What we are irying 
to say is that we have built up a plant that is now capable of cutting any kind 
of log—small or large—of high grade or one down in the category of wood log 
or cull, competitively. 

We believe our thinking has been right as we have built ourselves up into this 
kind of operation. Because we are located in a timber area that is now under 
Government supervision, we feel that we may expect a long life. Because we zre 
38 miles from the railroad and about 90 miles from the nearest timber-using 
plants, we felt secure in investing in a plant that can use almost any type or 
species of log toadvantage. We felt that here we were on solid ground. 

Sut what we did not anticipate to such an extent, as has lately materialized, 
is the kind of desperate competition as now confronts ts. 

We have tried to explain that we feel that we can cope with any normal com- 
petition and we planned to expect nothing less. We have grown with the com- 
munity, or you might say the community has grown with us. 3ut recently we are 
confronted with a situation which, to our thinking, is inexcusable. The Forest 
Service in our area has millions and millions of feet of timber that should be 
cut—blowndown, beetle kill, damaged, and down timber. The only reason it isn’t 
being put up is the lack of manpower to get it ready for sale. Because of the 
fact that the Forest Service haven't the funds available or allocated for 2 men for 
a period of 3 or 4 months in the summertime to put up timber, we as well as 
2 other mills will probably lose 2 or 3 months of operation. If it were only post- 
poning sale of the timber, we could see the reason and it might make sense. But 
when you realize that 25 to 35 percent of the stumpage will be lost, you begin to 
wonder. 

Say that a couple of men would get 10 million feet put up ready for sale. Con- 
servatively, this would bring $400,000 stumpage. If only 20 percent of this de- 
teriorates, that comes to $80,000. And this is what has been going on the past 
Sor4years. Is there any justification that makes sense for allowing a condition 
such as this to continue? 

After listening to the testimony and to the questions asked by you Congressmen, 
we sort of got the impression that you are honestly trying to come up with a 
solution to a problem. We do no feel that it is complicated at all; good, common- 
sense can solve it immediately. And that is about all it takes. We're not looking 
for a panacea, we are only asking for action—requiring a minimum of time and 
no funds, because the action required will pay its way hundredfold. 

Backtracking to where we say that we are not afraid of normal competition. 
The failure of getting sales put up that should be put up has created a situation 
where a mill in the community such as ours, dependent on logs that normally 
would be available from sales of timber does not have a chance. A sale is put up 
of say 1,500,000 feet—someone is desperate and bids the timber up to say $70 
stumpage. They may have a condition where they feel that they can afford to 
take a loss, but they need the logs. The next sale is, we will say 2 million feet. 
This time another outside operation, maybe 150 miles from here, decides they 
will pick up this tract for a fill-in. They don’t care what they pay. It is a 
series of desperation purchases, but for the operation that has to depend on 
stumpage prices that are at least near reason it creates a situation that’s im- 
possible. And in this locality at least—it has been brought about through com- 
placency, phrasing it kindly. 

We are not asking for the elimination of competitive bidding, but we do think 
if the volume to be sold each year were put up in many small sales we will have 
a good chance to get enough by them either by purchase of the timber or the 
purchase of the sawmill logs to keep running. The peeler logs could still be 
shipped to the plants away from the district that are dependent on outside 
timber. 

Because a goodly percentage of our volume is made up of defective timber, 
and small logs and tops, and some alder, maple, and Alaska cedar—we have 
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kept on operating. However, it has been nip and tuck and at this time of year we 
usually have a cold deck that should do us for 2 to 4 weeks that we have to stay 
off the highway when the frost goes out of the roadway. 

This year we don’t have any logs, consequently we shall lose some time, start- 
ing with tomorrow. We hope it lasts only a week as we just hate to shut down. 
Other mills in Randle and Morton have been down quite a lot this year for lack 
of logs. If properly handled this should be unnecessary at least for a number 
of years because there should be plenty of logs from timber that should be cut, 
timber that is wasting, to take care of the mills near the timber. It is under 
stood that a goodly portion of the footage would be would be defective and 
damaged and it would be impractical to haul it too long a distance. 

What we would try to get across is that we are not asking for subsidizing, but 
we feel that corrective measures can be taken in getting timber that should be 
cut, up for sale. If it is put in a manner which will mean the best return both 
in volume and value to the Government and will give the best utilization, we are 
willing to take our chances of getting enough timber to operate. 

The answer we feel is: 

More access roads: Properly located—not as in some instances on the Cispus, 
expensive roads running parallel to each other within hailing distance. 

Smaller sales: It may cost a little more to administer a small sale, but this 
may be a cost that pays for itself many times. Proper supervision, and of 
necessity the gyppo logger requires it, eliminates on the smaller sale—that can 
be watched—the practice of breaking up the tops, breaking up the cedar and 
hemlock because to do so will enable the operator to save money. 


As an example, a sale made consisting of say: 
5,000,000 Douglas-fir, at 60 per thousand feet. 
2,000,000 hemlock, W. F., at 25 per thousand feet. 
600,000 cedar, at 40 per thousand feet. 
To deliver these logs to tidewater would cost per thousand feet 
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Any defect that is deductible adds to the cost. You can readily see that the 
operator is tempted to fall timber in such a way as to break up as much of the 
top of the fir as possible, to break up as much of the cedar and hemlock as he 
can. It has been done, 

On the smaller sales this is eliminated to a large extent because the logger is 
cautioned and is being watched. 

The logs that should be shipped would still go to the firm that can make the 
best use of the log, but commonsense telis us that a log that costs $102 to pro- 
duce, cannot be shipped in and sold for $65. And because of the fact that this 
log will average at least 15 percent defective, the cost is actually about $117. 

Additional funds for administration of sales: In our district this would 
mean about 3 men for a period of 6 to 8 months each year. 

This is a rambling letter, we tried to be brief, but there is so much more that 
could be said. 

We hope that some action will be taken that will improve a situation that 
exists—one that could be so easily improved and remedied. 

Sincerely, 
PAcKwoop LUMBER Co., 
Uno Ostrum. 


Representative Cuuporr. That ends the list of witnesses who re- 
quested to be heard here in Seattle. 

The committee in scheduled to go on at Spokane tomorrow morning 
at 9:30. 

I am advised by Congressman Hoffman and Senator Neuberger 
that because of conditions beyond their control they cannot go on to 
Spokane, but in view of the fact that numerous people, I believe 17 
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witnesses, asked to be heard in Spokane, I feel the committee would 
be remiss in its duty not to go to Spokane for the purpose of hearing 
them. 

I understand some of the witnesses are coming in from Idaho. 

In view of this situation I would like at this time to ask unanimous 
consent of the joint committee to hold hearings in Spokane myself 
tomorrow in conjunction with the Senate staff and the House staff. 

I am also advised by Mr. Coburn that there are some witnesses from 
Montana. 

[f there is no objection then I will hold hearings in Spokane starting 
tomorrow morning at 9:30 in the United States Federal Courthouse. 

Representative Horrman. I would like to hear from the Senator 
on that. 

Senator Nevusercer. I certainly have no objection and I am very 
erateful to Congressman Chudoff for taking testimony from the people 
in the Spokane, and Idaho, and Montana area who certainly have 
problems in the timber industry just as valid and pressing as those 
of the people in the State of Washington and the State of Oregon. 

Representative Horrman. As a minority member ex officio of this 
committee, I certainly would not raise any objection. I understand 
that under the rules of the House one-man hearings are barred, but 
I have no objection to it. 

I think the chairman, in view of the fact that the witnesses have 
been called and the hearing has been scheduled, should go. 

Senator Neupercer. I think he deserves commendation and credit 
for going and giving those people a chance to get their testimony in 
the record. 

Representative Cuvporr. Will you yield at that point, Senator? 

I have here just sent up to me a sté atement from the Mountaineers, 

Post Office Box 122, Seattle, Wash., which has a membership of nearly 
3,300. The Mountaineers, according to their statement, is the largest 
of the conservation-outdoor clubs in Washington and has its head- 
quarters in Seattle and branches in Tacoma and Everett. 

Without objection I will put this statement in the record. 

If you want to look at it, Mr. Hoffman, here it is. 

Do you have some extra copies? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN A. DYER, CHAIRMAN, CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, THE MOUNTAINEERS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mrs. Dyer. Ihave one more copy. It is very brief. 

I had hoped to give it completely. 

Representative Cuvporr. I do not want to be in the position of 
refusing to let you give your statement, but you did not request to 
be heard until the last minute and the staff and myself have to get 
a plane for Spokane which will not wait for us. 

However, if you just limit yourself to 5 minutes I have no objection 
if the other members will hear you. 

Representative Horrman. I certainly want to hear the lady. 

We have had altogether too many men. 

Mrs. Dyer. The newspaper was not sufficient in detail for me to 
know that you were actually meeting here today until I found out this 
afternoon. 
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[am Mrs. John A. Dyer, chairman of the conservation committee 

r the Mountaineers. 

Among the purposes for which the club was organized in 1906 are 
me ation of the Pacific Northwest and to seek preservation of some 

its natural beauty. Much of our State’s original scene has since 
th crisscrossed and blotted out by the increasing surge of the human 
population and its civilized needs. However, a small bit still remains 
as it was before this region felt the domination of progress—the in- 
fluence of which began only slightly more than 100 years ago on Puget 
Sound. 

In your committee’s studies of the forested resources of the Pacifi 
Northwest we wish to bring to your attention a forest resource diffi 
cult to reckon in dollars. Webster defines “resource” as “That which 
is resorted to for aid or support.” Often overlooked by those wishing 
to convert this resource into salable material is the “aid” given to the 
nhysical well-being of the millions seeking relief from deskside or 
factory jobs; often overlooked is the “support” to the spiritual well- 
being of those seeking respite from crowded urban areas. The prime- 
val forest, which has endured eons—the original handiwork of our 
Creator, provides relaxation for the mind, prompts an awesome aware 
ness of a higher purpose than three meals, a roof, and warm clothing. 

Continued preservation of some virgin forest is a responsibility that 
should not be sidetracked until it is too late. My own troop of Girl 
Scouts seems to take as a matter of course the wilderness forests the 
girls roam in, the smaller vegetation they see there, and the wildlife 
they anxiously hope to glimpse. It is a responsibility of all of us, but 
particularly of the people’s representatives as you are, to insure tha 
whole wilderness forests continue to be part of our way of life—part 
of our heritage. 

Only through such understanding can it be possible to keep in an 
inaltered state the magnificent rain forests of Olympic National Park, 
some of the virgin forested valleys following the creeks and rivers 
penetrating our ‘Cascades—of which the slopes above the Whitechuck 
River west of the Cascade Crest and Agnes Creek on the opposite side 
are samples. Only then will the young - people. all the people—of the 
future be able to continue taking for granted that natural forest con:- 
munities are there. 

I had hoped in this statement to show the concern and need for 
wilderness, especially wilderness forests, to show that we should not 
obliterate all forms of life that also take their forest home for granted. 
Whether I have, I do not know, but we hope you will sei riously con 
sider the increasing worth—albeit intangible—of leaving parts of our 
domain untouched | by civilization. 

Earlier in your meetings—lI believe in Redding, Calif—a repre- 
sentative spoke for the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, of 
which the Mountaineers is a member. It has not been possible to im- 
prove on Mr. Brower’s statement, which has the complete approval of 
the Mountaineers. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions? 

Representative Horrman. No questions. 

Senator Neupercer. I just want to thank you, Mrs. Dyer. Your 
group has joined with all the conservation groups in opposing loggin 
n the Olympié National Park ? 
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Mrs. Dyer. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Neusercer. We had the statement of the one side. I am 
glad we have had an opportunity to have the other side. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may rest assured this committee is 
not only interested in logging. We are also interested in conservation 
and I think both Mr. Hoffman and Senator Neuberger are very well 
known for their stand on conservation. 

We will certainly take into consideration everything we have heard 
on conservation during the entire hearings. 

Mrs. Dyer. That is gratifying. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuvorr. Thank you for coming. 

That concludes the testimony to be taken today. 

The subcommittee will now adjourn. 

I want to thank all the witnesses who came to tell us their problems 
and I hope we will be able to make some recommendations to the Con- 
gress, the administration, and the various agencies, and tell them the 
things you are interested in with a view toward helping the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Senator Nreusercer. Before we recess today I would just like to 
thank you and the other members of the committee for the great in- 
terest you have taken in trying to work out some better policies for 
the Federal sale of timber to the most important single industry in 
the Pacific Northwest. I think we all owe you a great deal of grati- 
tude for the time you have taken and all the other members of the 
committee, including the staffs of both the House committee and Sen- 
ate committee, I personally am very appreciative and on behalf of my 
constituents I am even more grateful. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I would make a similar 
statement thanking Senator Neuberger, because without him I just 
would not have caught on to even how this thing swings up here. I 
think he has sacrificed a great deal of his time and I hope that bread 
cast upon the waters will return. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Cuvporr. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

Aes at sore p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 9: 30 

.m., Wednesday, November 30, 1955, in Spok: une, Wash. ) 
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NOVEMBER 30, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OversiGutT FUNCTIONS 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LN'TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works AND Resources OF THE 
House COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Spokane, Wash. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the United States Post 
Office Building, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Earl Chudoff, Member, House of Representatives, chair- 
man pro tempore. 

Also present: James A. Lanigan, committee counsel; Arthur Perl- 
man, staff director; Robert E. Wolf, consultant, General Accounting 
Office. 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. Be- 
fore we start I would like to make a couple of very short announce- 
ments off the record. Usually when we get up in the morning we talk 
about the weather. We don’t have to do very much talking this morn- 
ing; everybody can see for themselves. 

We find ourselves in the position of having half the committee in 
Seattle and half the committee in Spokane. Mr. Lanigan and Mr. 
Perlman and myself were lucky to be on the 6 o’clock plane out of 
Seattle last night, whereas the other members of the committee had 
reservations on the 10 o'clock plane—or the 10:30, I don’t remember 
which. I think it was the 10:30. And the plane just didn’t guarantee 
to stop in Spokane. Although, I understand, later on it did land in 
Spokane. But the passengers were advised if they got on they got on 
at their own peril and in all probability it wouldn't stop at Spokane, 
So, we find that outside of the staff and myself there is no one else here. 

But in view of the fact that we have 17 witnesses scheduled to testify 
and in view of the fact that numerous witnesses have come quite a 
distance to be heard, we felt it would be unfair to those witnesses not 
to have the hearing. Our principal difficulty was that the official 
reporter-stenotypist was in Seattle, too, and we couldn’t have hear- 
ings without somebody taking the record. So, fortunately, Mr. Keith, 
a member of the bar in Spokane, came to our rescue and was able 
to get Mr. Casey, who, I understand, is an official court reporter in 
Spokane, to drop all of his personal business and some other appoint- 
ments that he had to become the official reporter today. And we are 
very grateful to him and we are very grateful to Mr. Keith. 
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Under the rules of the House it would be impossible for me to hold 
these hearings by myself. The rules of the House provide that at 
least two members of a subcommittee must be present when testimony 
is taken. Under the rules of the Senate one Senator can take testi- 
mony. But I was able to reach the other members of the committee by 
phone and receive unanimous consent to proceed without them. So 
that is why I am doing the listening all by myself. I don’t think it 
makes much difference because each member of the subcommittee 
will read the record very carefully. And since we are not going to 
swear any witnesses, no one has to worry about being held in con- 
tempt of the Congress. So, I believe, we will get along nicely and 
probably get finished a lot faster. 

Now, before proceeding, I am going to offer for the record a copy 
of a letter that I sent the editor of the Oregonian in Portland, Oreg., 
in response to an editorial that appeared in the Oregonian on 
November 29. 

(See also, pp. 713, 1370, 1425, 1527, 1758.) 

NOVEMBER 2D. 1955 
The Eprror, 
The Oregonian, Portiand, Oreg. 

Dear Epiror: Your editorial of November 29, entitled “Facts in the Stewart 
Case,” contained a surprising number of inaccuracies and omissions. 

To begin with, Mr. Stewart was a voluntary witness, appearing before our 
committee at his own request. When he was asked whether his company had 
helped to develop certain mining patents so that the timber on those claims 
could be harvested, he replied categorically : “That is absolutely-false. Bohemia 
Lumber Co. has never entered into any patent work of any kind.” 

After he testified, the committee learned that Mr. Stewart holds an option 
giving the Bohemia Lumber Co. a first choice to buy timber on certain mining 
claims when they are patented. In his later testimony, it was disclosed that 
applications for patents on these claims are now pending. He further testified 
that he and his associates had been engaged in the extraction, transportation, 
and sale of valuable ores from these mining claims. It is well known that one 
of the best methods of providing a valid discovery leading to patent in the mining 
and sale of valuable ores. Therefore, it is obvious that Mr. Stewart’s reply to 
the original question was not only misleading but failed to disclose all the facts. 

Your editorial declared, “And probably his 4-year-old option is worthless, for 
Congress since has enacted a law to permit the Forest Service and BLM to sell 
timber from mining claims before they are patented.” 

I can understand your partisan zeal to defend Mr. Stewart but again your 
facts are wrong. The 1955 act does not give the Forest Service or the BLM 
the right to sell timber from valid mining claims filed prior to the date of the 
act. The mining claims in which Mr. Stewart and his associates are interested 
were filed long prior to the enactment of the legislation. 

Your editorial makes a great deal of the fact that attorneys for the plaintiff 
in the suit against Mr. Stewart happened to be Democrats. I can definitely 
assure you that neither Senater Neuberger nor I knew of this suit at the time 
Mr. Stewart was questioned at Eugene, Oreg. However, the filing of the suit 
does not change or affect the terms of the option contract signed by Mr. Stewart 
in 1951. The option contract was in full force and effect and well known to Mr. 
Stewart when he testified before us on November 18 that his company had 
never entered into any patent work of any kind and when he further stated “I 
think it is not right that people should get public timber without paying for it, 
as they do in a mining patent.” 

When questioned in Portland, Oreg., on November 25, Mr. Stewart attempted 
to draw a fine semantic line between “mining claim” and “mining patent.” 

No one on this committee has accused Mr. Stewart of testifying “falsely.” 
Whether or not it is appropriate, the Oregonian itself chose to use that word. 
Our only purpose was to give Mr. Stewart the opportunity to present all the 
facts in his case, some of which seemed to have been previously omitted. 
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Your editorial did not mention the fact that Mr. Stewart, in his Portland 
appearance, attacked the Eugene Register-Guard and one of its staff reporters. 
He asserted that the Register-Guard had published a “misleading” story in 
relating his testimony to the allegations in the complaint filed November 18 
Mr. Stewart also stated to the committee that his integrity had been impugned 
by the publication of that story. Yet I am told that his newspaper endorsed Mr. 
Stewart, ex-Senator Cordon, Congressman Ellsworth, and virtually all other 
Republican candidates for office in the 1954 campaign. 

To me this is no political football. Regardless of party affiliations, all of 
us should be concerned over any situation involving the mining of “green 
gold” in Oregon. 

EarL CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works and Resources, 
House Committee on Government Operations 

Representative Cuuporr. Now, in view of the fact that we have 17 
witnesses and the committee is scheduled to leave for the East on a 
plane that is scheduled to leave Spokane at 5:40 tonight—I hope 
we are going to have to limit the statements of the witnesses. Some of 
the statements are rather short and we won't have any problem staying 

thin the time limit of the short statements. Some of the statements 
are rather long and the witnesses who have long statements I would ap- 
preciate a lot if you would try to condense them into 10 minutes or 
less. Because at the end of 10 minutes we are going to have to ask 
you to stop anyway, and put your statement in the record. After 
vhich, the committee will try to ask some limited questions. I hope 
that we can get everyone heard that wants to be heard. If we get 
cooperation from the witnesses I am sure that we will be able to get 
through on schedule. Regardless of whether we finish or not we are 
going to adjourn promptly at 4:15, at which time anyone who hasn't 
been heard will have an opportunity to offer their statement for the 
record and it will appear in the record and we will read it. I hope 
we can hear everybody. Iam going to do my best. 

The first witness is Mr. Drummond. Mr. Drummond, would you 
please identify yourself for the reporter and then proceed along 
the lines that I outlined. 

Mr. Drummonp. Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Drummond, I would like very much if 
you would try to keep your voice up. We have a lot ig people in the 
back of the room and they are very anxious to hear what you say. 
\nd I think it is only fair that they hear you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. DRUMMOND, PRESIDENT, PORTLAND AREA 
OFFICE, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Drummonp. Members of the subcommittee, my name is John 
P. Drummond. From May 1951 to September 1955, I was forest. man- 
ager of the Colville Indian Reservation. I am now a forester in the 
Portland Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I have been requested to present a brief statement which will serve 
as background subject-matter information for the hearing today. The 
committee has alre ady been furnished a summary statement of Col- 
ville Indian Reservation timber sale activities. A timber-sale history 
and mining-claim problems prepared by Mr. Henry Wershing, of the 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs, which I ask be incorporated in the recor« 
at this point as a part of my statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION 
TIMBER-SALE ACTIVITIES 


1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
(a) Location 

The Colville Reservation consisting of approximately 1,414,000 acres of land 
in northeastern Washington, is bounded on the east and south by the Columbia 
River, on the west by the Okanogan River and on the north by a line between 
townships 34 and 35 north of the Willamette baseline. The east boundary and 
about half of the south boundary is now enclosed by Roosevelt Lake which was 
formed by the construction of Grand Coulee Dam near Grand Coulee, Wash. 
The Chief Joseph Dam now under construction at Bridgeport, near the southwest 
corner of the reservation, a few miles above the mouth of the Okanogan River, 
will form another lake on the Columbia River which will extend to the base of 
Grand Coulee Dam. The reservation is about 70 miles in width and 35 miles 
in depth. 

(b) Topography 

The topography is generally steep with rugged mountains and deep canyons. 
Elevations range from 800 feet to 6,500 feet on the summit of Moses Mountain. 

Two chains of mountains, the Nespelem and San Poil Ranges, running in a 
north-south direction divide the reservation into three major segments. The 
western portion of the reservation is further divided by a mountain range 
running in an east-west direction into two areas, the Okanogan Valley on the 
north and theNespelem Valley area on the south. 

(c) Accessibility 

In the western portion of the reservation, the Okanogan Valley is accessible 
by State Highway No. 97 and the Great Northern Railway from Wenatchee, 
both of which are located west of the Okanogan River and outside the reserva- 
tion. The Nespelem Valley is accessible by highway running from Wilbur to 
Omak, via the bridge at Grand Coulee Dam. 

The central portion or San Poil Walley is accessibl by highway from Wilbur 
to Republic via a ferry crossing at Keller. 

The eastern portion of the reservation is accessible by ferry crossing Roosevelt 
Lake at Inchelium and by road running north from Inchelium 22 miles to the 
Kettle Falls Bridge and U. S. Highway 395. An oiled highway runs east over 
the Nespelem Range from Nespelem to the San Poil Valley and two graveled roads 
cross the mountain to the eastern part of the reservation from the San Poil 
Valley. 

2. LAND STATUS 


Present ownership of the lands in the diminished portion of the Colville Reser- 
vation is estimated to be approximately as follows: 


Acres 
ne OREO wr RTE GRADES. cui nesekeck i ee el ee 238, 400 
ON i 293, 000 
Land under departmental withdrawal act, including tribal land_____~- 878, 700 
COV OeLene eer eee” RIT ee te oo on oe es BNO bse ies 4, 000 
Gross area of diminished reservation____._..-.---...-_--.- - 1, 414, 100 


8. FOREST RESOURCE DATA 


According to the best available information, the Colville Reservation supports 
a gross merchantable volume of approximately 3,378 million board-feet of timber 
on about 800,000 acres. The volume of virgin timber on about 586,000 acres is 
2.670 million board-feet. The cutover area consists of 214,000 acres with a 
residual stand of 565 million board-feet The table below shows the total 
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merchantable timber at the end of the year 1952. Cutting since that time will 
slightly modify the results of the table. 


4 eT 
O 
timber ) 670, GS2. ZS 1. S7S, SSO. GSE y i. S50 
retio 5, 78 128, 669, 220 1, 308, 56 
sidual stand 564, 954, 720 338, 972, 83 225, O81, 800 
Total 7 0 2s, G 1. 032 Sin 
! | ! 
About 16 percent of the above timber volume is on trust-allotted land. The 


remaining 84 percent is largely on the ceded or so-called tribal land. 
4. DEVELOPMENT OF TIMBER INDUSTRY 


The timber industry on the reservation was slow in developing when compared 
to surrounding areas, laregly because of river barriers, isolation, and the lack 
of good transportation facilities, 

The formation of Lake Roosevelt by the construction of Grand Coulee Dam 
facilitated transportation by water. The beginning of truck logging eased the 
and-transportation problem. The depletion of virgin timber outside the reser- 
vation combined with these developments contributed to the demand for Colville 
Reservation timber which became apparent about 1940. However, it was not 
until 1950 that a truly competitive market became apparent. At the present 
time competition for Colville Reservation timber is keen. 


5. EARLY TIMBER SALES 


The first large-scale timber sale was made in 1919 for 25 million feet located 
along Omak Creek in the western portion of the reservation. From 1923 to 
1943 several timber-sale units were sold at bid prices ranging from $2.86 to 
$3.56 for ponderosa pine and from $1 to $1.25 for other species. Contracts made 
during this period which are still in effect include the Moses Mountain, Kartar, 
West Fork, and Twin Lakes units. 


Moses MOUNTAIN UNIT 


The Moses Mountain unit, also in the western part of the reservation, was 
sold in 1923 to the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. This unit covers about 75,000 
acres and a total cut of 435 million feet was estimated. The bid rates were $3 
for ponderosa pine and $1 for Douglas-fir and other species. The contract which 
was due to expire in 1942 has been extended and now will expire in 1957. 

A stumpage readjustment clause was provided in the original contract calling 
for readjustment at 3-year intervals. In 1942 a modification was made provid- 
ing for annual stumpage readjustments which has been containued in similar 
form to the present time. 

Stumpage rates ranged from $3 to $9.55 for ponderosa pine and $1 to $4 for 
other species until 1951. Substantial increases to $14.95 for ponderosa pine were 
made in 1951. Since that time, rates have ranged from $14.95 to the current 
price of $21.40 for pine and from $4.65 to $6.50 for other species. 

The cut on this unit during 1954 was slightly over 8 million board-feet. Most 
of the pine has been removed and cutting is largely confined to the associated 
species. It is not expected that the cut until the contract expires will exceed 
that of 1954 to any great extent. 


KARTAR UNIT 


The Kartar unit was sold to the same company in 1941 providing for an esti- 
mated cut of about 224 million feet. The bid rates for this timber were $3 for 
ponderosa pine and $1 for other species. Stumpage adjustments have been made 
on an annual basis. Up to 1951 the rates for ponderosa pine ranged from $3 to 
$8.15 and for other species from $1 to $38.60. During 1951, a substantial increase 
was made to $12.75 for ponderosa pine. Current rates are $19.90 for ponderosa 
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pine and $6 for other species. During 1954, about 12 million feet of timber was 
cut on the unit. 
This contract is due to expire in 1957 and very little, if any, timber still re- 
mains to be removed. 
West Fork UnIr 


In 1926 a contract on the West Fork unit in the north-central part of the reser- 
vation, with the Hedlund Lumber Co., was approved at bid rates of $3 for pon- 
derosa pine and $1 for other species. A sawinill was built on the unit and some 
timber was cut. This venture proved unsuccessful and a settlement was made 
through the district court. 

In 1938 another contract was approved on the West Fork unit at the same 
rates indicated above to Landreth Bros. Lumber Co. Logging operatious were 
rather unsuccessful. The sawmill was operated during 1941 after which it was 
dismantled and removed. In 1942 the contract was assigned to the Lincoln 
Lumber Co. who have now completed the cutting of timber. Since 1943, annual 
stumpage adjustments have been made. The last stumpage adjustment was 
made in 1954 at $17.90 for ponderosa pine and $3.90 for other species. In 1953, 
the Lincoln Lumber Co. was purchased by Valsetz Lumber Co. and an assigninent 
was made. As soon as some minor requirement, such as leftover slash, is dis- 
posed of, the contract will be closed. 


TWIN LAKES UNIT 


In the eastern portion of the reservation the Twin Lakes unit was sold in 
1924 to the Hedlund Box & Lumber Co. at $3.10 for ponderosa pine and $i 
for other species. After operating for 2 years the company was unable to carry 
on, Which resulted in forfeiture of the contract. 

The Twin Lakes unit was again advertised and a contract approved to the 
Lincoln Lumber Co. in 1943 at bid rates of $3.56 for ponderosa pine and $1.25 
for other species. Appaised rates for the ponderosa pine price was $3.50 and 
for other species $1.25. The unit was estimated to cut out about 354 million 
feet. The contract contains a readjustment clause which may be invoked at 
any time upon 30 days’ notice. Stumpage adjustments have been made at ap- 
proximately annual intervals since the contract was approved. Modest stump- 
age adjustments were made through 1950, at which time the rates were $8.15 
for ponderosa pine and $2.70 for other species. A substantial increase in pine 
to $12.45 was made in 1951. Rates have been increased and currently are at 
$19.55 for ponderosa pine and $5.20 for other species. 


LOWER SAN PorL AREA 


The lower central portion of the reservation, known as the Lower San Poil 
River Basin, was reserved for Indian logging. Logging began in a modest way 
in 1941. By 1956 five Indian loggers were operating in the area and assigned 
to different drainages. The annual total cut in the entire area was originally 
limited to 6 million feet. In about 1948 this was raised to 10 million feet an- 
nually. The current annual cut is about 15 million feet. Until 1953 the Indian 
loggers operated under the provisions of title 25, Code of Federal Regulations, 
section 61.17, whereby sales of stumpage not to exceed $5,000 per sale were 
made to Indians without advertising. In the fall of 1952, the Colville Business 
Council adopted a resolution recommending that future sales to Indians be 
advertised and sold to the highest bidder but restricting the bidding to qualified 
Colville Indian loggers. All existing contracts to Indian loggers are now on 
this basis. Stumpage rates have followed a pattern similar to the rates under 
other contracts. 

Rates for the fourth quarter of 1955 on four of the units are approximately 
$19.80 for ponderosa pine and $4.90 for other species. Fourth quarter rates 
for the fifth contract are $21.68 and $5.46, respectively. 


6. RECENT TIMBER SALES 


Approval was given in 1954 to increase the annual allowable cut to 80 million 
feet from 64 million feet based on a report prepared December 21, 1953. Although 
this report was a review of old existing data, modified on the basis of experience 
with current sales, it presents a reasonable conclusion concerning the allowable 
annual ent. Since that time a number of sales have been completed to bring the 
annual cut up to the approved allowable cut. The increased allowable cut, to 
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3 gether with the expiration of some existing contracts, presented the opportunity 
to test the potential competitive market for timber on the Colville Reservation. 
The results of these modest-sized sales did indicate the existence of a competitive 
market. 
The following sales were made during the year 1955: 


Volume 
e Unit (thousand Purchaser pecies Appraised Bid 
feet board rates rates 


measure) 


a 
Armstrong r | 41,294 | Biles-Coleman Ponderosa $20.15 $265 
eC | Otne 5. 00 5. OO 
. Ponderosa 22. 00 35.10 
Wilmont Creek 48,300 | Valsetz Lumber Co Other 7. 50 7. 50 
a Ponderosa 26.75 44.00 
l ‘ache Creek Indian 13,900 Oliver R. Pooler Other 6. 00 12. 50 
S Ponderosa 29. 50 49. 60 
, i Friedlander 4 20,000 | Valsetz Lumber Co Other 11. 50 11. 50 
t 
‘i Efforts were made to include the largest possible number of allotments con- 
i sistent with good management. The recent liberalization in policy in connec- 
tion with the granting of fee patents to competent individuals wherever possible 
introduced an unknown quality into the timber sales and care was exercised to 
1 develop timber sale units which would still be operable in case allottees preferred 
j to take fee patents rather than include the allotments in the sales. These sales 
‘ include approximately 44 million feet of allotted timber. It now appears that 
the major portion of the allotments will be included in the timber sales. 
a Timber sales will continue to be made up to the maximum annual allowable 


~ cut. The actual annual cut will vary slightly from year to year, due to practical 
1 difficulties but the ultimate average for a period of years will approach the 
established maximum annual cut. Below is given the amount of timber cut 
t during the past 2 years: 





Volume 
v : Year thousand feet Receipts 
e board 
t measu 
hae abs 7 88, 490 $1, 037, 896 
oor waeegecs ~~ latina no . 67, 363 $10, 036 
v Tr y n . : * : : 
vy The West Fork unit contract, which is now completed, did not contain a clause 
d limiting the maximum annual cut. During 1953 a total of 21 million feet was 
e removed and the following year 9.5 million board-feet, which completed the 
:- cutting. The year 1954 was only slightly over the 64 million feet approved 
n maximum annual cut. Since approval in 1954, every effort has been made to 
. meet the increased 80 million feet maximum cut. 
e 
is 7. ADMINISTRATION 
e The forest manager is responsible to the agency superintendent for the man- 
d agement and protection of the forest on a sustained-yield basis according to 
n regulations established by the Secretary of Interior. The regular forestry staff 
T at the Colville Reservation consists of 7 foresters, 8 forestry aids, and 2 clerks. 
During the fire season, approximately 25 fire-control aids are employed for fire 
y presuppression and suppression activities. Six of the full-time employees and 
S all of the part time employees are Colville Indians. 

Sales are processed in an attempt to follow the established cutting schedule as 
required by the age and condition of the timber, the ability of the staff to ad- 
minister the sales and the demand for timber in the economic area. 

n Tribally owned timber is sold with the consent of tribal representatives. 


h Contracts executed on tribal timber are known as master contracts in that they. 
include all the necessary provisions for the administration of the timber sale and 


-] 2. 8 : 
e a provision for executing allotment contracts under the same general terms. 
. Before allotment contracts can be executed, it is necessary that allotment owners 


give their consent to the sale through powers of attorney. 
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Representative Cuvporr. You gentlemen may come in. There is no 


reason for you to stand. Just walk inside. You may proceed, 
Mr. DrUmonp. That is all of my prepared speech. Do you gen- 
tlemen have any questions ¢ 
Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ! 
Mr. Lanican. Yes, there are a aoe You listed a few large, long- 


terms sales, I think, that took pli ice between 1923 and 1948. Did your 
records show whether or not there was more than one bidder on those 
sales? 

Mr. Drummonp. Yes, I have that information for you, if you would 
like. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Could you just give it to us briefly? Just tell us if 
there were more and how many there were? 

Mr. DrumMonp. On the Kartar unit there was only one bidder. 
On the Moses Mountain unit there was one bidder. On the West Fork 
unit there were two bidders. And on the Twin Lakes unit there were 
two bidders. 

Mr. Lanican. In a situation where you had two bidders, could you 
tell us what the appraised price was and what the bid price was? 

Mr. Drummonp. Well, on the Valsetz—it isn’t Valsetz—Valsetz did 
not. bid on that sale. It was the Lincoln Lumber Co. When they bid 
on the West Fork unit in 1938 there that time there were two bidders. 
The bid prices on the West Fork, I do not have them on this sheet 
here. I thought I did have them. Iam sorry. I can’t give you that 
information. 

Mr. Lanican. Well, on the 2 sales where there was 1 bid each, was 
the bid at the appraised price? 

Mr. DrumMmonp. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. And you said there were 2 sales at which there were 
2 bidders. Do you have the data on the other sale? 

Mr. Drummonp. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Laniean. Could you give us that ? 

Mr. DrumMonp.. The : appraised pr ice was $3. 50 for ponderosa pine, 
$1.25 for other species. The bid price was $3.56 for ponderosa pine, 
$1.25 for other species. That is t the Twin Lake sale which was made 
in 1943. 

Mr. Lanican. What was the volume of the sale? 

Mr. Drummonp. The original estimated volume was 353,500,000 
feet. 

Mr. Lanican. What was the length of time involved ? 

Mr. Drummonp. The length of time was to March 31, 1964. 

Mr. Lanican. Now, you gave us some recent experience that you had 
with smaller sales; I think they ran somewhere around 20 to 40 mil- 
lion. Could you give us a comparison of the appraised price and the 
bid price on the smaller sales which you enumerated ? 

Mr. Drummonp. Yes; I can do that. 

Mr. Lanigan. And also the number of bidders at each sale, as you 
go along? 

Mr. Drummonp. The Armstrong logging unit; there were three 
bidders. It was an oral auction bid. Forty bids were submitted. 
The appraised price was $20.15. The bid rates were $26.35 for pon- 
derosa pine. The appraised price for the other species was $5 and the 
bid price was $5. The Wilmont Creek unit, 48,300,000 feet. The 
appraised price for the pine was $22. The other species, the appraised 
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price was $7.50. The bid rates were $35.10 for pine and $7.50 for 
other species. 

The Cache Creek unit, 13,800,000 feet; the appraised price was 
$26.75 for ponderosa pine, $6 for other species. ‘The bid rates were 
#44 for pondersoa pine and $12.50 for other species. 

The Friedlander unit was 20 million feet—included 20 million 
feet. The appraised rates were $29.50 for pine, $11.50 for other 
species. ‘The bid rates were $49.60 for ponderosa pine and $11.50 for 
ot a Specs 

Lanican. Do you reach any conclusion in your own mind as 
to onaeee or not the smaller sales result in greater competition and 
income for the Indians? 

Mr. Drummonp. I will have to know what you mean by a “smaller 
sale.” Do you mean—— 

Mr. Lanican. I mean the sales of the type that you have enumerated 
as compared to these 200 million board-teet, long-term sales. 

Mr. Drummonp. I think that we were of the opinion—were and 
are of the opinion—that sales of that size would bring the most revenue 
to the Indians. And I think that had quite a bearing of their being 
made at that time. 

Representative Cuuporr. I don’t think there is any question about 
the proof. They are definitely there. What do they say? Figures 
don’t hie. 

Mr. Laniean. Is the tribe in agreement with that policy—with the 
policy of smaller sales ¢ 

Mr. Drummonp. Yes; the tribe is in agreement with our action on 
all these sales. 

Mr. Lanican. What is the length of time that you give to cut out 
these smailer sales? When I say “smaller” I mean, of course, the 
latter group of sales. 

Mr. Drummonp. These provide for approximately 5 years. 

Mr. Lanican. Are there any reappraisal provisions in these latter 
contracts ¢ 

Mr. Drummonp. Yes; there are. There are reappraisal provisions. 
There are provisions for stumpage adjustments quarterly and also 
provisions for reappraisal, if necessary. 

Mr. Lanican. Is basically the same stumpage to lumber ratio main- 
tained in the reappraisal? I interrupted you, maybe you wanted to 
say something that would explain that. 

Mr. Drummonp. I believe I have gone off on the next question, so 
we will drop the last one. But it ‘would not nec essarily follow, it 
would depend if there was changing conditions which warrant a change 
in those prices. It might vary quite a little. Ordinarily it would not 
vary. 

Mr. Laniean. Ordinarily it would not. What I wanted to get at 
is, compare this with the Forest Service situation where they make a 
sale with a provision for reappraisal. The appraised price is main- 
tained only to the date of the first reappraisal, at which time the price 
is adjusted to the reappraised price. Which is based upon their 
standard appraisal method. So, consequently, a bid of $35 might be 
cut to $20 at the first reappraisal time because of the basis of their 
economic appraisal system that is all they appraised the timber as 
worth. But I want to point out, if it is true, that in your system 
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you maintain the same basic ratio between the original price and the 
market price unless something very unusual occurs; is that correct? 

Mr. Druataonp. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Can I interrupt you at that point, Mr. 
Lanigan / 

Mr. Lanican. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. It appears that the smaller the lot offered 
and the shorter the term of contract the greater the competition and 
the more the lumber brings; is that right ? 

Mr. Drummonp. No; I couldn’t go that far by a long ways. 

Representative Cuuporr. I was just trying to compare this situation 
with what we heard over at Portland, Oreg. They had large lots, 
long-term offered and at low prices. Yet, on this reservation, that is 
the Colville Reservation, it certainly appears that your short-term, 
that is your 5-year, contracts and your smaller lots have inspired more 
competition. And, of course, naturally, the more the competition the 
higher the rate. So, I don’t know whether the Colville Indians are 
satisfied or not, because we are going to hear from them later, but 
certainly they are getting a much better price for their timber than 
the Quinaults. I don’t know. I want to qualify what I say; I don’t 
know but what the timber on the Colville Reservation is a better 
quality than the timber on the Quinault Reservation: “But it appears 
to me that certainly this is the better way to do it. And maybe after 
we get this thing studied, if they put this system in all the reservations, 
of course, it is pretty hard to abrogate long-term contracts, the In- 
dians will be better off. 

You were going to tell me you don’t go that far; now how far do 
you go with me? 

Mr. Drummonp. I think each situation has to be studied on its own 
merits. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you trying to tell me that the Col- 
ville Reservation has no relationship to the Quinault Reservation ; is 
that it? 

Mr. Drummonp. No; I don’t even want to talk about the Quinault. 

Representative Cuuporr. You had better stick to your job? 

Mr. DrumMonp. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. But I just though when you start to com- 
pare the two systems it just seems to me that it just can’t be compared. 
The Indians in Colville are so much better off it is like day and night. 
I would like to know how far you would go with me on what I said? 

Mr. Drummonp. I believe that these sales of forty or fifty million 
feet are probs ably the best size sales for the Indians at this particular 
time. I don’t think that if we make these sales smaller than that 
that we necessarily would get more money or if we made them larger 
we necessarily would get more money. 

Representative Cuvporr. It just seems to me, if you check your 
figures, the smaller the sale the higher the rate. Now, certainly, if 
you had made it for five times as much timber you probably wouldn't 
have had as many bidders because the smaller bidders wouldn’t have 
had the mor ey to compete for the timber. Cert: ainly, I know the big 
companies they don’t have any questions, they can go out and buy 
million feet or 2 million feet or 100 million feet because they have the 
money to bid. But the little fellow he can’t get in on one of these big 
sales because he doesn’t have the money to pay for it if he is sue cessful 
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or even the cash downpayment or whatever it may be. I don’t think 
there is any question in my mind, and I think if you study those figures 
carefully you will have to agree with me. 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you find that you have a great deal of difficulty 
in dealing with the Indians in getting them to agree to these smaller- 
type sales ? 

Mr. Drummonp. No, we have had practically no difficulty. It is 
absolutely a wonder, so far as 1 am concerned, that we don’t have more 
difficulties than we do. We have no difficulty. 

Mr. LanicgAn. Have you explained to them why you think that these 
types are better off- they may be better off where they have a long 
sale with a big downpayment ? 

Mr. Drummonp. These matters are thoroughly discussed with the 
representatives of the Colville Tribe before any sales are made and 
they are discussed from all angles. 

Mr. Laniean. When was this changeover in the policy recom 
mended, do you recall? 

Mr. Drummonp. By who? 

Mr. Lanican. Well, how long have you been on the reservation ? 

Mr. Drummonp. I have been on the reservation since 1951. I was 
on it from 1951 to 1955. 

Mr. Laniaan. Let’s say, by the Portland office? 

Mr. Drummonp. Actually, there has been no definite change in the 
policy, think. There is no polie y statement which has come forward 
from any office—either the Washington office or the Portland office 
that the policy has changed. It has been discussed thoroughly with 
the forestry employees or personnel of the area office and the W ashing- 
ton office, and we have been in complete agreement on these sales. ‘T 
would say that within the last, probably, 3 years that it has taken 
place. 

Mr. Lanican. Did you make a recommendation in 1951 on the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. DrumMonp. I imagine I could have. I don’t recall the exact 
date. 

Mr. Laniean. Would you say it is just a matter of gradual evolution 
of thought and experience in the field ? 

Mr. Drumaonp. I think so. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Drummond, you are not trying to tell 
me all of a sudden for no reason at all, you start offering sm: aller lots? 
Didn’t you discuss it and come to the conclusion if you are offered it 
in smaller lots you could get a higher price and therefore you would 
make the Indians happier 4 

Mr. Drummonp. Yes, certainly. I have said that. 

Representative Cuuporr. So that in 1951 it was evident to you and 
to your superiors and to whoever had charge of this thing, you were 
going to be better off as trustees for the Indians to offer the timber in 
smaller lots? 

Mr. Drummonp. I think that by 1951 we had been thinking in those 
terms. 

Mr. Lantean. I don’t have any more questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. Mr. Drummond, 
I don’t think we will be calling on you, but if you want to stay 
around we will be very happy to have you. 

Mr. Emmit Aston will be the next to appear before the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF EMMIT R. ASTON, PRESIDENT, WESTERN FORESTRY 
& CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Aston. My name is Emmit R. Aston. I reside at Omak, Wash., 
and am president of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, which is a nonprofit organization working in the Western United 
States and western Canada. The association comprises forest owners, 
forest industries, foresters, and conservationists dedicated to the pro- 
tection and wise use of the forests, the improvement of forest practices, 
and the development of sound management of all natural resources. 
It is particularly appropriate that, as president of Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, I make a statement before this eminent 
committee, for it was nearly 47 years ago in this city of Spokane, 
Wash., that the association had its birth. 

Particularly, I want to call the attention of this committee, Mr. 
Congressman, to the fact that we would like to try to solve our own 
problems and to work them out on the local level, insofar as that is 
possible. You know, much can be accomplished through cooperation 
and our aim is to secure the forest future of the western region by 
bringing private, State and governmental forces together for coopera- 
tive forest effort. In fact, this has been our approach through the 
years in squaring up to some of these tough problems related to allow- 
able cuts, roads, salvage, combating forest fires and insect pests. 
Through our own local committees much has been accomplished in 
the solution of these rugged problems. 

Forests cannot be conserved and wisely used merely by enacting 
laws which stipulate that this shall be done. Our legal codes and 
those of many other countries have contained scores of such laws, 
excellent in intent, but unenforcible because they were not based on 
sound economics. 

To insure permanent forests, we must first have adequate protection 
of forest lands and forest growing stock. The value of the products 
grown on these lands must be in excess of the cost of their production. 
There must be a reasonable assurance that confiscatory taxation and 
other carrying charges will not exceed the prospective sale value of 
these products. This means stable markets nc demand for such 
products strong enough to maintain a satisfactory price level. 

To create such markets we must have expanded and alert research, 
integrated manufacture, and full utilization of forest growth. 

All of these requirements are now in sight. Intensive forest man- 
agement can now be justified as a business venture. But, today as 
never before, we need the vision of farsighted leaders of all agenices, 
Federal, State and industrial. Such vision translated into wise action 
can only be attained by cooperative consultation and effort. 

The Western Forestry & Conservation Association has provided 
an effective vehicle for this sort of constructive cooperation for the 
past 46 years. It is preeminent as an organization which has proven 
its worth through achievement over such a long period of time. 

The forests of the Northwest and the industries dependent upon 
them constitute the largest economic factor in this region, for the 
forests supply the lifeblood of logging operations and forest indus- 
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tries. The forests operate more mills, load more freight cars and 
ships, produce more railway and highway transportation, and emplo 
more people than any other enterprise in the States of Oregon and 
Washington. 

The forest industries are a dominant factor in the economy of the 
Northwest. 

In Washington there are approximately 80,000 people employed 
in the forest industries and wages paid close to $350 million annually. 
The value of consumer goods created by the forest industries in the 
State is close to $1 billion a year. Washington leads in shingles, wood 
pulp, and doors; and the forest industries are the largest single source 
of all the State’s taxes, accounting for 25 percent of the total. 

While lumber, pulp, and paper, although now the most extensive 
and commercially important of our forest products, they do not repre- 
sent the whole extent of today’s industry. New developments are re- 
sulting from research and new. consumer products are continuously 
being created. We are just beginning to learn how to deal effectively 
with the whole complex of organic compounds which are found in 
wood, such as cellulose, lignin, tannin, resins, and oils, which provide 
us now with fuel, alcohols, synthetic rubber, lubricants, explosives, 
fabrics, plastics, and even food. 

In addition to the persons who are directly dependent upon the 
forest-industry payrolls, there are a vreat number of people whose 
employment and welfare depend in whole or in part on the activity 
of the forest industries. The indirect values derived from the forest 
resources are particularly important from the standpoint of soil con- 
servation and water control. Good forest management is necessary 
to protect the forest cover required to establish storage of water. 

A look at the pattern of forest ownership in the Northwest States 
brings out vividly the preponderance of Federal ownership. both 
of commercial forest land and timber ownership, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Forest ownership, acres commercial forest land 


! 
| | | Federal per- 
State } ‘oder: -rivate her Tots ederal per 
, Federal Privat Other Total cent of total 


Oregon 14, 777, 000 9, 978, 000 1, 575, 000 23, 330, 000 56. 2 
Washington .__ 7, 459, 000 9, 779, 000 2, 636, 000 19, 814, 000 37.7 


Timber volume ownership (billion feet board-measure ) 


> aa Federal per- 
State der Private ‘ 
i Federal Privat Total cent of total 


Oregon 280. 4 153. 4 433. 8 65.0 
Washington. : 158. 5 156. 5 315. 0 50). 2 
Total 438.9 309. 9 748.8 


Cut from Washington and Oregon national forests (1954) 2415.- 
019,000 board-feet, valued at $34 million. 


76321—34—pt. 2-41 
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In Washington, Federal agencies own 38 percent of the commercial 
forest land. In these States, the timber-volume ownership is pre- 
dominantly in Federal hands—in Washington, 50 percent; in Oregon, 
65 percent. This presents a tremendous burden of responsibility 

which the administrators of Federal timber are confronted with if 
the ‘y are to meet the future demands of expanding industries. You 
will see that the Federal agencies own the major part of the forest 
land and the commercial-timber volume. 

An income from the sale of timber from national forests in the 1955 
fiscal year of $73 million indicates that timber-sale business on na- 
tional forests is truly big business. This represents about 91 percent 
of all the income from the national forests. Such an important busi 
ness, dealing in transactions amounting to millions of dollars, re- 
quires the highest type of men for administration, qualified in various 
departments as technical foresters and business administrators. The 
management of national forests for timber production has in some 
areas fallen far short of requirements of efficient and business-like 
timber-sale transactions. 

! appreciate the fact, Mr. Chairman, that this committee is pri- 
marily concerned with problems of Federal forest land management, 
such as access roads, antiquated and outdated inventory data on Fed- 
eral timber resources, the problem of increasing the allowable cut on 
Federal lands, the question of needed revision of timber-sales practices, 
and the ravages of A and disease and fire on Federal properties. 

[ wish to emphi isize briefly and to point out to the committee that 
forest owners and the forest industries are doing their fair share of 
stepping up management and protection on privately owned lands. 
This movement for more intensive forest management on private lands 
and more and more acreage to be covered by intensive forestry each 
year is vividly illustrated by the expansion of the tree-farm program. 
The tree farm. is a forested area of any size in private ownership, tax- 
paying, managed, and protected for growing continuing tree crops for 
commercial purposes. I am a tree farmer ‘and am proud to be num- 
bered in the growing list of people who are raising timber as a crop 
to supply the raw material to keep the wheels of industry turning 
tomorrow. 

My company, the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., had the honor of re- 
ceiving tree farm certificate No, 4 dated \ugust 2, 1943, and my per- 
sonal certificate No. 5 bearing the same date, which was issued by the 
Western Pine Association and which was the first and second cer- 
tificates issued by the Western Pine Association in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

These were the earliest days of tree farming in the West. It has now 
spread to some 38 States within the United States. 

I cite this because you cannot be a conscientious tree farmer for so 
many years without learning some of its problems and possibilities. 
You learn its practical and net worth in its multiple uses as all tree 
farms have. You learn its enemies such as fire, insects, and disease. 
You are conscious of its growth and its general well-being. In my 
D open there is no substitute for private ownership of a tree farm. It 

i parallel to owning your own home, which is the heart of a free 
noni as in America. 
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Tree farms in Pacific Coast States 


f Pree fa t rest Percent t 
S re 1 fa 
tat private la 
Oregon 176 3, 261, 014 9, 978, 000 32. 7 
Washington | }, 283, 743 9, 779, 000 33. 6 
i aebdedunn 43] 6, 544, 757 19, 757, 000 


A glance at the tree farm record in Washington shows that 33.6 per- 
cent of the private forest land in the State is in tree farms. In Oresoi ks 
the percent: ge of private forest land in tree farms is about 33 percent. 

I mention these facts to show that the forest landowner is doing 
something in his own behalf to raise trees as a crop. He is not asking 
for benefit payments and price supports. During the last 2 years, 

irgely through the efforts of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
\ oclation, encouragement has been given to the owners and operators 
of private forest lands, who m: iy heed financing in their emery 1g 
business, through amendments to the Federal Reserve Act which per- 
mit national banks to ac ‘ept timber as collateral for bank loans. Also, 
within recent months, insurance on forest properties is now available 
to the public. 

In Oregon and W ashington alone, the total tree-farm acreage is 

544,757 acres. This acreage tn tree farms, in these iwo Northwestern 

tates alone, is greater by 607,000 acres than the entire land area of 
the State of Vermont. This business of growing trees on tree farms 
is a dynamic, expanding business. Our ultimate aim, of course, is to 
have all the private lands in the State which are suitable for growing 

tree crops engaged in that business. Don’t forget, also, that the prob- 

lems of roads, inventory, the calculation of allow: ible cut, and the 
practice of timber sales on private lands are problems which are 
solved daily by the owners of tree farms who are in the process of 
operating them and managing them. 

These private lands also are subject to ravages by insects and disease 
and are exposed to damage by fire. The tree farmer is doing these 
things for himself, having pride in andownership, and is attempting 
to manage these lands in ‘the most efficient and economic w: ay that he 
possibly can. He must make this business of growing trees pay for 
itself. sie also has to pay taxes to local governments, the State, and 
to the Federal Government on his property and on the income derived 
iro m it property ; and these very taxes are those which are supporting 

: Federal agencies who administer the lands for which they are 
reaionsiti 

Surely we may rightfully expect an agency administering Federal 
ee to exercise the same degree of business acumen and technical 

kill on the Federal lands as the private landowner must necessarily 
ds on his own lands, if he is to retain them in his ownership, pay his 
expenses, and make his contribution to the development of the economy 
of his region. Many acres of federally owned timber must supplement 
the supply of raw material derived from tree farms to keep the forest 
industries supplied with their basic resources. 
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Vi. Chairman, I believe we have no clispute over the fact that sus- 
tained-yield forest management must be attained in the West, if we 
are to have the sought-after stabilization of our industries and the 
continued prosperity and happiness of our people dependent upon 
hese industries. The West is faced with the nec: sity of crane ‘l 
rogram which will oh ite forest Ss ae forest al istries and ce- 
endent communities My association, the W este rn Fore stry & Con 
servation Association, h is for n any years directed the attention of th: 
forest industries and the public to the immediate possibilities and the 
ultimate future of continued forest production and management. 

In the upper Okanogan Valley of Washington where I live, we 
have attempted to do this very thing; that is, to solve the problem 
of working out a cooperative, sustained-yield program, involving 
Federal landowning agencies, the State, the community, and the indus 
try. Without benefit of Federal law, we have gone ahead with the 
organization of a sustained-yield management committee, which 
meets regularly to discuss the problems of sustained-yield manage- 
ment, how to operate these lands in varying ownerships to suppl 
the resources to keep the mills in our region operating year in and 
year out. 

If the committee will permit me, I would just like to take a moment 
to recite briefly, how we are going about this matter of cooperative 
management in our area. | believe it is the first attempt of its kind 
in the United States. 

In 1940, the Federal timber selling agencies, along with the State 
of Washington, became quite concerned about the supply of timber in 
Okanogan County. They set wheels in motion to make a study of 
available timber supply in relation to installed mill capacity at that 
time. The final decision was that some of the species was being cut 
faster than the sustained capacity of all the forest lands in all owner- 
ships, and if the communities that were depending on forest products 
were to be sustained, a substantial reduction of cut would have to be 
put into effect. 

Then they surveyed the communities, and then installed mill capac- 
ity to determine the communities that should be sustained. 

Out of this, the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.’s plant at Omak, Wash., 
was selected as the plant to sustain, as it employed some 600 to 700 
employees scattered throughout Okanogan Valley. 

Their survey showed that this company employed 40 man-hours of 
employment for every 1,000 feet of material shipped, because they 
remanufacture most all of their lumber into some refined product at 
Omak before shipping. As a comparison, the average lumber mill 
shipping boards employ about 18 man-hours of labor for each 1,000 
feet shipped. They also found that the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. 
has the highest degree of utilization from the woods to the car, than 
could be found anywhere. 

However, to qualify the company had to immediately reduce its 
cut of ponderosa pine from approximately 50 million feet annually 
to 40 million for 5 years, then to 35 million for the next 35 years or 
until a more accurate inventory was made; then make further ad- 
justments to fit the findings. The company was to furnish a fair 
market for all privately owned timberland within the circle including 
cutover lands for which they would hold and manage as a tree farm 
und harvest on a selective sustained-yellow basis. This agreement 
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as made public, and at that time Okanogan County had appro 
ately 100,000 acres of tax delinquent cutover timberlands on ther 
ids. Today the county treasurer tells us they do not have as much 
us 40 acres that is not on the tax rolls. Out of this and through other 
sources the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. now has approximately 55,000 
acres in tree farms, and almost daily is adding to its aereage. 


Asa result of the sustained-yield agreement which required a dras- 
tie reduction in the cut of pine timber, the company had to develop 
the uses of other species to replace the pine which required hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of additional investment in plant machines 
and equipment, to say nothing of the research and trial and error 
which is constant. 

In line with the agreement, the United States Indian Service, 
United States Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and 
State of Washington were to make certain parcels of timber avail- 
able for sale in line with departmental procedures, which was to coin 
cide with the annual sustained-yield capacity of the land. In the 
main, this has been done, even though some of the sales were delayed. 

At each of the meetings of the Official Sustained- Yield Committee, 
the records show that the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. has fulfilled 
each and every one of its requirements. It has millions of dollars in- 
vested in cutover timberlands, plants, and equipment and is most 
anxious to carry on with its part of the agreement. Since this agree- 
ment was entered into in 1940, several mills have been built within 
the sustained-yield circle. They have exerted every known pressure 
to acquire both public and private timber which was included in the 
allowable cut setup in the agreement. This has resulted in their agree- 
ing to pay unreasonable prices for stumpage which has resulted in 
their short life as an operator; leaving unpaid labor, supplies, county, 
State, and Federal taxes, to say nothing of the stumpage they cut, 
and didn’t pay for along with the crudest of utilization from the 
woods to the car. 

When these excess capacity mills are installed, and they are told 
by the public agencies they have no timber to sell for their mills, 
they use every known method of bringing pressure to bear to get 
timber made available, including writing to their Congressmen and 
Senators demanding that they do something. Naturally, they want 
to help all of their people, so they ask the public agencies why this 
is so, give them a complete report and soon. This request comes back 
to the local forest men for reply. They have to take valuable time 
away from the badly needed timber sale work to make the report, out- 
lining why they are not doing the things they have decided years ago 
they should not do. 

Today some of the most unreasonable prices for stumpage are being 
paid as a result of the above. Qualified operators as above outlined 
are being forced to pay prices for stumpage which eliminates any 
possible chance for exchanging dollars in processing that timber. It 
can no longer be passed on to the customer. Substitutes are more 
economical after a certain price. 

Each of these transactions weakens our industry. Any time stump- 
age prices are above the fair market value, it is not good for either the 
buyer or seller. It seems that the uninformed public, along with 
some of our political leaders, think that the highest possible price 
that can be gotten for stumpage, even through unethical competition 
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is good business. Gentlemen, in my opinion it is very much to the 
contrary. 

To come directly to the point, it is the opinion of myself, and the 
company I represent, namely the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., along 
with lots of other people and companies that I do not have the direct 
authority to quote today, is that if a new concept in appraisal and 
sales of publicly owned timber based on fair values and prices paid, 
are not conceived, and put into effect soon, we can only expect to have 
a very, very sick lumber industry who will have to yield to compe- 
tition of other items and uses of wood. 

The expressed police y of the United States Forest Service, as I under- 
stand it, is to place all of their national forests under a plan of sus- 
tained annual yield. Many Federal properties, however, lack suffi- 

ciently complete plans of management and operation. It seems to me 
that every federally owned forest property, growing commercial forest 
crops, should have a complete plan of management and a plan of 
operation prepared well in advance of operation on timber sales. This 
plan and the inventory of resources should be made available 
to the public and to all prospective purchasers of Federal timber 
well ahead of the date of the timber sale. Today, in some areas, 
we see an overcrowding of the forest with “would-be” operators, the 
installation of mill capacity far in excess of capacity of the forest to 
support such installations. Many operators seeking installation of 
new mills in new areas establish their plants without full knowledge 
of the timber resource that will be made available to them. Conse- 
quently, when the pinch comes, and these same people who had antici- 
pated the availability of Federal timber find that it is not available 
to them, they must necessarily shut down their mills, go out of business, 
or seek a new source of supply in other regions. Thus I believe the 
Federal agencies should publicize the amount of timber that is avail- 
able from a national forest in a given locality, and the people estab- 
lishing new mills in these areas do so with their eyes wide open and 
well informed as to the available timber supplies. 

As I have indicated above, we must know how much timber is 
available in a given locality. This means that the basic inventory 
information is primarily important for the development of manage- 
ment plans for a forest. The utter lack of dependable data in many 
instances and the inadequacy of data in many others present a most 
serious handicap to the purchaser of Federal timber. The forest sur- 
vey should be completed at the earliest possible date and out-of-date 
data brought up to date. How can any Federal agency manage its 
timber if it doesn’t know how much timber it has to manage, where 
it is, sizes, quality, age, and other data that are fundamental to suc- 
cessful operations / 

Plans for the management of a forest must be based upon a knowl- 
edge of the capacity of the forest to grow trees, how fast it is grow- 
ing, the volume, value and quality of this growth. The allowable cut 
at present on most forests is out of line with the conditions and the 
growth potentials of the forest. This situation needs correction. It 

results from inadequate inventory, as I have already stated. In- 
creased allowable cut will result from a new inventory and revision of 
the operating and cutting 8 orp The recent revision of the inven- 
tory on the Mount Hood National Forest brings out this point very 
clearly. The revised inventory in that case takes into consideration 
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new developments in utilization and improvements in logging equip- 
ment. Consequently, a 20 percent increase in the volume of timber 
cut each year is allowed. 

My association has repeatedly urged public agencies to recompute 
the allowable cut on the basis of up-to- date inventories and utilization 
standards. It has also urged the Congress to examine timber manage- 
ment appropriations for F “ederal agencies in light of the priority of the 
forest management needs in relation to other appropriations made to 
these bureaus. In other words, I think that first things should come 
first and that timber-sale management is one job of the Federal agen- 
cies that is top on the list. 

All Federal forests should have a trunk or main access road system 
planned and constructed as soon as possible. It is basic to manage- 
ment, protection, and operation of the forest. The trunk roads should 
be built well in advance of timber sales and be permanent roads. They 
should be constructed by the forest-owning agency. Lateral roads re- 
quired to operate specific blocks of timber under sale agreement should 
be built ordinarily by the timber purchaser. Access roads i in Federal 
timber areas are essential to make it possible to harvest ripe timber 
up to the sustained-yield limit and to protect properly and manage 
the forest resources. My association believes that the location and 
standards of engineering for all such forest-access roads should be in 
keeping with their declared principal purpose of transporting forest 
products and with the character of connecting roads. 

We also submit for consideration the recommendation that plans 
for such roads be placed before the public for review prior to con- 
struction. 

This matter of resource roads is very close to my heart. For several 
years I have been chairman of the natural-resource road committee 
of the Pacific Logging Congress. This committee has been attempting 
to work out some of these proble ms relating to the transportation on 
roads and highways of our natural resources. With the committee’s 
permission, I will attempt to outline some of our activities and what 
has been accomplished to date and how this committee may lend a hand 
to this program of natural-resource roads. 

In 1947 the natural-resource road committee was created by the 
Pacific Logging Congress, which serves all of the 11 Western States 
and some of the Provinces of Canada. Since its beginning, it has been 
my pleasure to serve as its chairman. 

‘We are charged with the responsibilities of working with the engi- 
neering departments of the universities and colleges of the States and 
Provinces, the legislative and interim committees of the various States, 
the highw: ay commission and officials of each State, along with public 
representatives to the end that we have pooled our equipment and 
know-how with State and legislative officials to make studies of our 
needs as transporters of heavy crude natural resources from its source 
to place of conversion. 

We e have learned lots. We have jointly been instrumental in getting 
wholesome and beneficial laws amended and passed which automati- 

sally placed higher taxable values to untold amounts of low-grade 
natural resources. 

We have been shocked and surprised to learn that our Federal de- 
partment, the Bureau of Public Roads, has in our opinion exerted un- 
due pressure on the United States Forest Service to restrict its tim- 
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ber-sale roads to standards and use that have long been deemed im- 
practical when modern transportation euipment is used. Such re- 
strictions would retard progress. To my knowledge, the Forest Serv- 
ice has not yielded to the request. May God help them for that. We 
in industry say doctors bury their mistakes, but some highway offi- 
cials want to regulate theirs. 

The destructive forces of nature extract a tremendous toll from our 
forests annually. It is estimated that 12.7 billion board-feet, or about 
one-fourth of the net saw-timber growth, are lost by fire, insects, dis- 
ease, and other destructive agencies. Currently there is being sal- 
vaged only about 3.1 billion board-feet out of the nearly 13 billion 
board-feet lost. The salvage of old, overmature trees, which are 
high risks to insect and disease attack, should be planned and organ- 
ized as a regular program of management. The problem of forest 
pest control has received special attention by this association. 

We have a Western Forest Pest Committee, which will meet at the 
time of the Western Forestry Conference in December, to review the 
present situation as regards insects and diseases in the forests and to 
determine upon the priorities of areas that should receive treatment 
and to estimate the costs of control, to advocate priorities of research 
projects, so that we may know more about the life history and the 
biology of these insects. 

To reduce the stupendous losses caused by these insects, the associa- 
tion has urged forest-research agencies to give greater emphasis to 
studies of the behavior of these pests and the possible influence of silvi- 
cultural practices and management methods in their spread and con- 
trol. 

We further urged Congress and the affected landowners for the 
appropriation of contingency funds for prompt attack on sudden and 
unexpected pest outbreaks and special appropriation for the control 
of current insect epidemics. 

Forest Service timber sales provide for scalers on timber sales to 
service the operations on a limited 40-hour a week schedule. This 
present limitation works serious hardship and embarrassment on many 
operators. Frequently on a Saturday afternoon, for example, oper- 
ators have logs to be scaled, but due to lack of sealers, the operation is 
tied up even though the mill may desperately need a log supply to keep 
it running. 

The agency selling timber should provide scaling service to meet the 
reuirements of the buyer and operator of Federal timber. The Mc- 
Kinsey report, evaluating Forest Service timber-sales activities, made 
certain recommendations which might well be carried out by the 
Forest Service, namely, that sealers on natural forests be career 
scalers paid prevailing wages; that maximum use be made of scaling 
bureaus ; iat he system of check scaling be intensified. In many 
eases Forest Service scalers fail to meet “acceptable levels of profi- 
ciency. 

The McKinsey & Co. report, Evaluation of Forest Service Timber 

Sales Activities indicated the need to— 


encourage mutual understanding and cooperation between Forest Service per- 
sonnel and the forest-products industries with whom they deal directly. 
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[ recommend a study of this report to the committee for its gets right 
at the heart of the problem being considered here and throughout your 
hearings in the West. 

Some of the recommendations with respect to national forest timbe1 
sales are: 

1. Timber sales be given No. 1 priority on forests supporting forest 
ndustries. 

2, That timber marking be done by experts not by trainees. 

. ‘That adequate advance-sales preparation be made. 

That timber-sales personnel remain assigned to a given forest 
long enough to know the conditions of that forest. 

5. Do not scatter the time of the timber-sales men on nontimber and 
marginal value activities. In other words, timber-sales specialists 
need to be given an opportunity to concentrate on timber-sale work, 
to become expert in it and to improve their skills more quickly than if 
they are diverted to other multiple-use projects or given new assign- 
ments. 

Scattered throughout the public-lands States of the West are tracts 
of forested lands under the administration of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which should be inventoried and advertised for sale. 
Frequently these properties are within current operating areas on 
timber sales of Government and private holdings. In some areas these 
lands could be incorporated into existing managed tree-farm areas. 
The Bureau of Land Management should complete its inventory of 
the timber on these properties at the earliest possible date. 

Throughout the West there is a pressing need for land to be avail- 
able for settlement. The populations throughout the West are rap- 
idly increasing and land is in demand. A measure similar to Con- 
gressman Hope’s H. R. 4004 of the 84th Congress would be a distinct 
advantage to the land seeker. This measure would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to sell isolated parcels of national forest land 
to private parties. The Western Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion considers this to be in the interest of everybody and that it will 
help to reduce serious conflicts, particularly in the outer boundaries 
of national forests near expanding rural areas. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Policy of sustained annual yield of the forest crop should be ap- 
plied to all forest lands and extended throughout the West. 

A complete inventory of timber on lands administered by Gov 
ernment agencies be completed within at least 5 years. All of the out- 
oats inventory data should be brought up to date as soon as possible. 

. The allowable cut on all Federal forests should be reviewed and 
increased to full volume, consistent with the productive capacity of 

the forest and current utilization standards. 
!. Stumpage-appraisal methods should be revised to arrive at more 
ealistie values, and the procedures on timber-sales methods between 
Federal agencies ironed out to make them as nearly uniform as pos- 
sible. 

All Federal forests should have a trunk and main access road plan 

developed and constructed as soon as possible. 
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6. Salvage operations on burned timber, disease or insect-damaged 
forests, and overmature stands be started promptly to recover as much 
as possible before these values are completely lost. 

Research agencies should give greater emphasis to studies of the 
behavior of insect pests and to the management methods for con- 
trolling them. 

8. The Bureau of Land Management should proceed with the dis- 
posal of forest lands on the public domain throughout the West. 

Legislation should be enacted to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell isolated parcels of national-forest lands to private 
parties. 

These recommendations are taken from the policy statements of the 
association, resulting from many years of _ rience and consideration 
of important problems related to forestr v, land use, and economics of 
the forest industries. 

I greatly appreciate this honor and opportunity of appearing before 
this eminent committee. If there is any way in which the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association can be of service to this com- 
mittee, we will be most happy to assist in every way possible. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Aston. Mr. Lanigan has 
some questions that he would like to ask you. 

Mr. Lanican. We had some witnesses that appeared in Seattle who 
represented some of the smaller companies and they stated that they 
are being forced to cut privately owned timber before it is ready for 
cutting because the Government is not putting up enough small sales 
for them to buy mature timber. So, they say, as long as the Govern- 
ment doesn’t put up the smaller sales they are going to be forced to 
rely on the younger timber. They realize that isn’t a good conserva- 
tion practice, but the economics of the situation just force them into 
that. Do you think it is appropriate for the Forest Service and the 
other Federal agencies to put up small sales to help these smaller mills 
and thereby possibly relieve some of the pressure on the younger pri- 
vately owned forests ? 

Mr. Astron. That would be a particularly hard statement to answer 
directly. But I would say that each prob lem would have to be con- 
sidered by itself. But it is my opinion that in any area where they 
are cutting the sustained capacity of the forest that it would be the 
worst thing they could do—to put up small sales in any way—to 
encourage the overcutting of that area. 

As I understand it, the Federal forestry lands are all committed to 
the principle of sustained yield. In my statement it was pointed out 
that this type of operator comes in, sets up his mill without making 
any survey to see whether timber is available or not. Once it is in- 
stalled and the Federal officials tell them that there is no timber 
available for their mill because it has all been allotted to sustained 
cut, they use every method known, including writing to our Congress 
and Senate, insisting they do something in getting timber put up. 

Representative Cuuporr. My education of timber began on Novem- 
ber 13, 1955, and I have listened very carefully and I think I learned 
a little bit in the last 214 weeks. Now you tell me—and you know 
all about this; you have probably been in it a long time—what large 
and small sales has to do with sustained yield? The sustained- yield 
principle applies to both equally. 
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Mr. Aston. You can’t have sustained yield in sustained communi 
ties and put up timber where it overcuts your sustained allowable cut 
How are you going to sustain communities if you don’t orde ly cu 
vour timber and cut it when it is ripe and should be cut / 

' Representative Cuuporr. It apy years ; to me you would be ready to 
de fend the theory of conservation with your life against the cutting 
of immature timber. 

Astron. You bet your life. 

Representative Cuuporr. Everybody we have heard so far has been 
broaching that to us. 

Mr. Aston. That is right. 

Rep ees » Cuuporr. I can’t see for a minute what sustained 


eld | s to do w ith small or large sales. I can’t see where it makes 
lifter rence whether you offer a billion feet or a thousand feet 
~~ as you stay within the allowable cut. 
Mr. Asvon. iM . Chairman, you can’t have sustained yield in su 


tained communities without tying the two together 

Representative Cruporr. Now, suppose you have a sustained yield 
of a billion feet, what is the difference whether you offer one sale ata 
billion feet or a lot of small sales at half a million feet? What is the 
difference? What would you cut immaturely if you were offering 
small sales rather than large sales? 

Mr. Asron. Mr. Chairman, the actual result—I might qualify thi: 
by telling vou that I have spent my entire adult life in the logein; 


and lumbering business and I have learned a little, too. 
Representative Cuuporr. I don’t know anything about this. IT am 


214 weeks in this field. 

Mr. Asron. You are getting along pretty well. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am getting along pretty well, I want 
to say that to you. 

Mr. Asron. Here is the point that I think all of us are anxious 
to make to you people who are passing the law. 

en, “ea yer Cuuporr. I don’t pass the law. I can’t do it by 
myself. It takes 218 Members of the House. 

ie Aston. You vote your convictions. 

Representative Cuuporr. But I am out here to learn something so | 
can help the problems of the Pacific Northwest as far as timber is 
concerned. And you certainly do have enough problems. And i am 
very happy that we can, because I think a lot of people will be better 
informed as a result of this he: aring. 

Mr. Aston. There is still something that I haven’t answered you. 
[ want you to understand; I want you _to get the significance. W« 
term those ordinarily “small operators’ >the same as you have men- 
tioned there in asking the questions. A small operator is usually one 
who has the crudest of equipment. If he runs a circular saw, every 
fifth board goes out in sawdust. So you are wasting 20-percent of 
the natural resource. 

You waste another 7 percent in slabs. And then you say we should 
conserve our natural resource. You can’t do it unless the timber is 
manufactured in a well-designed mill for that purpose. 

Representative CHuporr. “That is a different argument altogether. 

Mr. Aston. No; it isn’t. 

Representative Cuuporr. If a man operates an inefficient sawmill he 
loses money when he cuts the log. There is no question about that. 
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The fact that he is a big operator or a small operator doesn’t make 
any difference. If he runs an inefficient mill—the big operator may 
have a bad saw—he is going to lose some sawdust. In fact, he is going 
to lose more because he cuts more timber. You can’t convince me that 
man just because he is a small operator he is going to have a bad 
saw. There are just as many bad saws in the big operator’s mill, 
too. There is no argument about that. 

Mr. Aston. You missed the point there, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative CHuporr. I didn’t miss the point. What you are 
trying to tell me is that the little fellow has bad equipment. Have 
you ever made a survey of the equipment of all the small operators 
of the Pacific Northwest ? 

Mr. Aston. Not all, but all in my community I have: yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you would—by the way, what com- 
munity do you live in? 

Mr. Aston. The Okanogan Valley—northeastern Washington. 

Representative Cauporr. You don’t live in the whole valley. What 
is the name of the town? 

Mr. Aston. Omak, Wash. 

Representative Cuvuporr. And how many mill operators do you 
have at Omak, Wash. ? 

Mr. Astron. One. 

Representative Cuuporr. And he has bad equipment / 

Mr. Asron. No. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Oh, he has got good equipment / 

Mr. Aston. He has the best that money can buy. 

Representative Cuuporr. I thought you were telling me in your 
community you checked all the operators and they all had bad equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Aston. No; I didn’t say that. 

Representative Cuuporr. You tell me what you said. 

Mr. Aston. I said when you talk about small operators and small 
sales that is usually the type of operators you have because they move 
in, you might say, with inadequate equipment. 

Representative Cuvuporr. You just tell me how many cases vou know 
and you name some names. I can’t believe you unless you tel] me 
exact facts. 

Mr. Aston. I don’t have the name of the companies in here but if 
you will check the records you will find out in our country where the 
Federal Government and the State are still following these operators 
up suing them to collect wp on unpaid taxes. 

The storemen tell us they haven’t paid their grocery bills. The 
labor men are suing for their labor. And my friends that they bought 
stumpage for at outrageous agreed price haven't got their stumpage. 
They go on and go broke and leave. The sages os forec losed. 
Sometimes takes it in for 10 cents on the dollar. And they start up 
and do the same thing again. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think our experience has shown us over 
the States we have traveled—California, Oregon, and Washington— 
the little operator certainly does dry up because he can’t get any timber. 
Therefore, if he doesn’t get any timber he dries up and he can’t pay his 
bills and he goes through bankruptcy. And that is the big com- 
plaint. If we didn’t have that complaint we wouldn’t be out here. 
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Now, the littie fellows—-I am not saying anything wrong about the 


big fellow [ am only trying to talk facts. And this is only a fact 
finding committee. The little fellow comes to us “I emploved LO 
men—1i5,or35,or40men * * *, Tcan’t get any timber. If you don’t 


do something about helping us with small sales so we can compete 
vith big operators we are going to be out of operation. We are not 
going to be able to pay our bills and the butcher is going to fold up 
and our landlord isn’t going to get any rent. And the first thing, we 
are going to owe our employees 2 or 3 weeks’ pay.” And that is 
one of the problems. You are coming here and telling us “Wipe out 
the small operators: have only big operators so that everybody can 
get pi a 

Mr. Aston. I didn’t say that. I have nothing against the small 
operators. 

Representative Ciuporr. I have nothing against the big operators, 
so we are equal. 

Mr. Astron. God biess them if they are efficient. But it does irk 
if you see that 25 percent of the wood brought out of t! 
wasted. 

Representative Cuuporr. You tell me about it. How many imnefh 
cient small operators have you got in your community! You haven't 
got any because in Omak, Wash., where you live there is one smal] mill 
and he has got the hest equipment that money can buy. So your 
whole argument is false. 

Mr. Aston. No, I didn’t say that. I said the smal! operators m the 
Okanogan Valley. There is only one in Omak and prob: ibly 40 or 50 
in the valley. 

Representative Cuvuporr. How many in the valley have bad equip 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Aston. All excepting about four. 

Representative Cuuporr. And they are wasting timber every day? 

Mr. Aston. Absolutely. 

Representative Cuuporr. So you say, “Let’s punish these fellows: 
let’s don’t give them any timber?” And, “Then they won't be able to 
get any good equipment. 

Mr. Aston. I didn’t say “Let’s punish them” or do that, but I say 

if you are going to sustain your forest in sustained communities when 

an operator comes in and buil Ids his mill without ascertaining if timber 
is available and then he can’t get it, he has made the mistake. He 
should never have been in there. He has no license to be in there, so 
o speak, if you are going to conserve this timber. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I don’t want to belabor the point any 
longer. I think you are wasting too much time on it. The big oper- 
ators they have come in and asked for i oger allowable cuts. They 
would like to have more timber, too. We are very sympathetic to 
the little operators and we would like to help them and we are going 
to try to work out some kind of a solution for them. We have had 
many of them come to this sonesiies and tell us about the problems 
they have. And I, for one, feel that we shouldn’t try to discourage 
these fellows and try to get rid of them. I think we should try to 
help them. And, as a conservationist and as a representative of this 
great organization you belong to, you ought to go out and say, “This 
law is bad, let’s see what we can do to help this operation,” rather than 
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saying, “You are operating an inefficient mill. We would like to get 
all the timber you are getting to go to some big operator. 

I am sympathetic to the problems of the big operators. Fortu- 
nately, they can set up research people and they hire foresters and 
doing many conservationist practices that the little operators can’t do. 
A good many of the big operators are helping themselves and also 
helping some of the little fellows. When they find something that is 
better they pass it on to the little fellow. Everybody ought to get a 
chance to make a living in this great Northwest. 

I want toask youthis: Do you believe in ghost towns? 

Mr. Aston. I don’t believe in ghost towns. That is what we are 
trying to stop. 

Representative Cuuporr. Take this situation, when I come in as a 
small operator and can’t get any timber from the Forest Service and 
they tell me it isn’t available because the sustained cut is already being 
taken. They write to us as a Congressman and tell you to raise Cain 
about the thing. 

The only timber we have in my area is Fairmont Park and we use 
that for shade. I am at least 3,000 miles away from home and if I 
weren't interested in this problem I could be in Philadelphia. No- 
body out here can vote for me. I am not interested in getting any 
votes. Certainly, there isn’t another person in this room who lives in 
Philadelphia. We are here trying to help the problem. And what 
you are trying to make out is a case for eliminating the small operator 
and keeping the big operator in business. We want to keep both the 
big and the small operator in business. We don’t want to put anybody 
out because the prosperity of the Pacific Northwest depends upon 
lumber. Oregon probably more than any other State. And if you 
don’t work these problems out, the whole economy of the Pacific North- 
west is going to collapse because the people who sell the clothing and 
the hard goods and the food and the people in the Pacific Nerthwest 
are not going to be able to find a market for their products and they are 
either going to move away or we are going to have a depression and 
we don’t want that. 

Mr. Aston. I agree with you there, but you can’t do it by wasting 
25 percent of the timber taken out of the woods by a poor operator. 

Representative Cuvporr. Didn’t your org ranization have a repre- 
sentative appear before us in Portland, Mr. Stuart Moir? 

Mr. Aston. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you are appearing for the same or- 
ganization ¢ 

Mr. Aston. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I just wanted to be sure. I think that is 
all. Thank you, Mr. Astin. 

Mr. Asron. One more point I want to make. I know of no lumber 
operator opposed to the small operator if he is efficient. But if he 
wastes 25 percent of the natural resource before he gets it into a fin- 
ished product then we, as conservationists, do not think it right. 
That is the reason we are doing these things we are doing today. 

Mr. Laniean. If no small sales are put up then the small operator 
can’t buy any small sales. But if they are put up in a reasonable 
number and without going over the allowable cut of the forest, 
wouldn't the economics of the situation work out so the more efli- 
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cient operator would be able to buy the small sales and bid more 
than a less efficient operator? And the less efficient operator would 
be run out of business just as happens in any free economy / 

Mr. Asron. I think it would be natural to assume that, yes. But 
oftentimes the small operator can furnish your worst competition be- 
cause he doesn’t plan on paying his bills. He operates as long as he 
van and they close him up and he is gone. 

Mr. Lanican. Thank you, that is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Next to appear before the 
committee will be Mr. Jack H. H. Dibblee. Mr. Dibblee, would you 
take the witness chair and identify yourself for the reporter and then 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JACK H. H. DIBBLEE, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Mr. Disster. My name is Jack Dibblee. I am a practicing at- 
torney in Spokane, Wash. My office is 1110 Paulsen Building. 

Just informally for a moment, Mr. Congressman. At the request 
of Mr. Coburn, 1 have got several people—I have asked several In- 
dians—to come and testify. And my only function here really is to 
describe how I happen to become involved in this, and then call on 
the several persons. 

Representative Cituporr. You ean bring up anybody you want to 
testify as long as they have facts to give the committee. 

Mr. Dispier. As a lawyer, several years ago first one Indian 
appeared in my office and then from time to time others. Their com- 
plaints were varied. They came from various parts of the reservation. 
There did not seem to be too much continuity between the stories. In 
other words, there were different complaints about different matters. 
Many of their complaints ot me nr shocking. Iasked the various 
Indians and tribal members for more definite proof. Many of them 
came to my office for one interview. After they would tell me their 
story—and you can appreciate this, Mr. Congressman; I believe you 
are a lawyer, are you not / 

Representative Cuuporr. That isright. I have a license to practice 
law in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dissixr. To do anything in law you need specific information, 
you need proof, not just rumor, not just hearsay. And I would 
request these people to get that proof. We had the experience of 
some of them coming as close as to the door of the office and then 
losing their nerve—losing their willingness to come in and give a 
further statement. 

I received information from them—from people that were trying 
to bring them in—that they had been questioned as to whether or not 
they would be permitted to remain on the tribal rolls or whether they 
thought the petition for the admission to the tribal rolls of their chil- 
dren would be granted. 

Some of the complaints that I heard were that people who had 
species of timber that were being cut received scale sheets, when, for 
instance, cedar, which is one of the most expensive species, was ot 
even listed. 

I heard complaints that persons who had timber were paid on a 
scale which was made 20 or 30 years ago without regard to the subse- 
quent growth. 
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I asked them to get more proof. They scaled stumps. They found 
species of stumps that were not listed in their scale sheets and they 
showed by scaling the stumps they ascertained that there was a greate) 
volume of timber than had been cut. 

In order to present these several facts to the committee, I asked 
the persons—some of them—who had been in to see me to get state- 
ments from other Indians, to come in, to apply for permission—to 
request permission—from this committee to be heard. 

The stories, most of which I couldn’t actually prove, but which | 
have heard and have reason to believe, seem incredible. They are 
told to me by persons who have a great deal of authority, either 
presently or in the past, in their tribe. These persons represent large 
numbers of other Indians who are less articulate. 

Some of their complaints include the problem of having interpreters 
give misinformation at meetings so that votes can be had. 

There are problems of short scaling as to species, problems as to 
short scaling as to quantity, problems of making applications at the 
Indian Bureau for very definite relief being delay ed—post poned—at 
a distance 30, 40, 50 miles from their home in a manner that makes 
it impossible for them to finally consummate any deal. 

All of these things seem so incredible that that is the reason that I 
asked these several people to come. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Dibblee, now I read some of these 
statements and, of course, we are very sympathetic with the problems 
that the Indians have and we want to give them every opportunity, 
but if you are going to bring everybody that tells a story here- 

Mr. Dieser. I have five people here that I wish to present. 

Representative Cnuporr. Whi at I think you ought to do is maybe 
get 1 or 2 of these people to speak for everybody who is here so that 
we won't have to listen to everybody. I would like to do that but we 
would probably have to stay in Spokane for a week. 

Mr. Disster. If I could put but five people on, Mr. Congressman 
T have told each of them they only have 10 minutes. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will give 10 minutes each to each of 
your 5 people. 

Mr. Diesier. Very well. 

Representative Cuvporr. I want to say, in order to raat time, it 
appears that some of the complaints against the Indian Bureau are 
due to the fact that many of these Indians own timber that have a 
value of more than $200 and because of that the Department of Public 
Assistance of the State of Washington won’t give them public assist- 
ance because they have assets over $200. I am very Nagaa tic, and 
I hope we can work out something on our end. But I feel, as far as 
the public assistance was or is concerned, th: a2 is for the Washington 
Legislature. And if they have either set up | by way of statute that 
if you have $200 worth of assets that you can’t get public assistance 
or by regulation if you have $200 worth of assets that you can’t get 
public assistance that is something you have to take home and get 
straightened out. We can’t do anything for you because we don’t 
have jurisdiction. 

What we are interested in, if a man has $200 worth of timber and 
he is forced to live on a relief check, certainly there should be some 
way of disposing of that timber so that he can be a public charge. 
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In Pennsylvania what we do on public assistance is starve gra 
fully. If you will bring your people up we will give them 10 minutes. 
You just have them tell their stories, because if you question them | 


think you are going to find it takes up too much time. 


STATEMENT OF HIRAM D. REYNOLDS, COLVILLE INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL CLUB, AND COLVILLE INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rreynotps. My name is Hiram D. Reynolds. IL belong to the 
Colville Indian Commercial Club and also the Colville Indian 
Association. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you give your address, please / 

Mr. Reynoups. Nespelem, Wash. I am an Indian and a member 
of the Colville Tribe. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you try to speak up, Mr. Reynolds, 
so that everybody in the room can hear you. They are all interested 
in what you have to say. 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have a matter here that 
will not take very long. A niece of mine, Mrs. Alice MacDonald 
Haines Thompson, of Oliver, British Columbia, who is an allottee 
on the Colville Indian Reservation. She has an allotment of 50 acres 
The number of her allotment is No. 1664. She made application for 
patent and fee for this allotment October 19, 1954. It was sent to 
Washington, D. C., to a Mr. Grorud, who was then in the Interior 
Depariment. I believe he is now out of office at the present time. 

This application appears to be null and void, according to the super- 
intendent and the land management at the agency, stating that the 
application had returned from Washington back to the agency for 
approval. Therefore she would have to make out a new application 
for the purpose of identifying herself—whether she was competent or 
not. So she filled out another application on August 18, 1955, 

Her application was made before Mr. Good, the land manager at 
the agency. And she also had three professional standing witnesses 
to prove her competency. She paid a fee of $5 so that she would be 
up and over and aboveboard in this matter. 

(nd she stated at the time that when she made her application that 
there was something like 490 other applicants ahead of her wanting 
patents to their land. Especially those that held timber, and that 
timber was very valuable. It is valuable now for the simple reason 
that the price in timber has just risen in the last couple of years on 
the reservation. 

She was offered $35,000 from the Valsetz-Lincoln Lumber Co. for 
her timber and land. And the cruise on the land on the timber 
amounted to something like 840,000 feet and the agency’s cruise was 
something less than 600,000. So she was wondering what made the 
difference. So they told her that she could obtain her patent, but since 
her allotment was in the timber unit that was up for sale, that she could 
not sell the timber only to the company that had bid the unit in. 

So they said the only way that you can do now is to—on a supe 
vised sale or a patent-in-fee or a power of attorney. So they said no, 
she could not get a patent for her land, but that she could sell the timber 
under a power of attorney to the superintendent at the agency. 
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So in order to make the deal, why, she accepted the power-of-attorney 
proposition to x her timber, which came to something like $2,498.40 
first payment. I do not ma w what percentage that is. But the lady 
is here in the house and she was unable to contact you gentlemen. 
Therefore I was permitted to speak for her. I only hope that I have 
made this here clear to you so that it shows you what the opposition is 
trying to do to the Indians in trying to get ahead. They do everything 
they can and misinterpret everything. They do not want to give the 
Indians a patent, because if they have land that is covered with timber, 
they want that 10 percent out of the timber and tax the Indian that 
much for the sale of that timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you know, Mr. Reynolds, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs doesn’t get the 10 percent directly; it goes to the 
Treasury of the United States. The man operating that Bureau of 
Indian Affairs doesn’t put the money in his pocket. 

Mr. Reynoups. As I understand it, the Indian is not subject to 
taxation anyway. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is right. 

Mr. Reynoips. Wouldn't that be an expense / 

Representative Cuuporr. It is what they call the expense of sale. 
It is the administrative expense of sale. And that doesn’t only cover 
the Colville Indians, it covers all the Indians. There is a problem. 
We think we found in some of the reservations that 10 percent is too 
much. Actually, in some of the reservations it is only costing about 
one-half of that amount to administer the sales. And we are going 
to try to do something about that. If it occurs on your reservation 
we are going to try to do something about it. The 10 percent is pro- 

vided for administrative cost. We think that is rather high and we 
think it is taking money away from the Indians and we want to 
correct that. 

Mr. Reynowps. To make a long story short, just as soon as this 
timber was bid in at $35.10, Mr. Lamroll went up into Canada and 
visited her up there and said, “I will give you $28,000 for your land 
and timber. You Canadian Indians, now you are classed as a Cana- 
dian, and you can sell your land right off.” And she never did lose 
her right as a citizen of the United States. And her husband is also 
a citizen of the United States, so she said. She felt that there was 
something in the air so she came down to the agency and talked it over 
and they said that probably the land and timber was probably worth 

$35,000. And so she was anxious to get the money so that they could 
get ahead. They have eight children, and that is quite a family, you 
know, to start feeding. 

So they wouldn’t do nothing for her at all. They just kept putting 
her off, putting her off until she finally accepted this power of attorney 
so as to get this little dab of money. 

Representative Cuuporr. Who is Mr. Lamroll ? 

Mr. Reynoups. He is cruiser, I think, of the Valsetz Lumber Co— 
Lincoln Lumber Co. 

Reresentative Cuvuporr. Is Mr. Drummond still here? 

Mr. Drummonp. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Drummond, on these power-of-at- 
torney sales, how much do these timber companies pay down? 
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Mr. Drummonp. They get 10 percent of the—wait just a min- 
ute. On that contract I think it provides for 25 percent of the base 
price. 

Representative Cuvuporr. So this $2,000 that this woman got would 
show that her gross sale would be about $8,000 ? 

Mr. Drummonp . No, it doesn’t. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is what I want to find out? 

Mr. Drummonp. No; it doesn’t show that at all. I would like to 
comment on that testimony. 

Representative Cuuporr. No; I don’t want you to comment. I 
want to find out why that + that was worth $35,000 was sold 
for less, if you know ? 

Mr. Drummonp. That timber price was about $35 per thousand and 
that is what she is going to get paid. But this dow npayment is 25 
percent of $12 or the base price. So she has been paid $3 or about $3 
per thousand today for her timber and she aia get the rest of it when 
her timber is cut, if that is under contract. I don’t know that it is. 
Is it yet? 

Mr. Reynoxps. It is under contract. 

Mr. Drummonp. She got a couple of thousand dollars already, so I 
guess it must be under contract. 

Mr. Reynoxps. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. In the interest of 
time [ just didn’t want you to reply at this moment. But I would like 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, if their representatives are here, on each 
one of these complaints to please forward the committee in writing an 
answer to each one of them so that the committee can study them. 
And certainly, if the complaints are valid, we would like to help these 
people. And we will put your answers in the record. We will not only 
put the complaint in the record but we will put the answer to the com 
plaint in the record, too. 

Allright, who is your next witness, Mr. Dibblee ? 

Mr. Dieser. Were you told by me, Mr. Reynolds, that you would 
have only 10 minutes and that to use only one—that I wanted you to 
restrict your comments to one example ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Dibblee, I think what you can do, if 
you have other complaints, if you will reduce them to writing and set 
forth specifically the complaints. Reduce them and send them to us. 
We will put them in the record. 

Mr. Dispier. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will also ask the Indian Bureau to 
answer each of those complaints, so when we study the record we will 
have it all before us. 

Mr. Reynowps. I would like to offer this, if you please. 

Representative Cuuporr. Alice McDonald Haynes Thompson is the 
one you talked about it to, you say ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Yes. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1955. 
Alice McDonald Haynes Thompson made an application for patent in fee for 
her allotment No. 1664 in October 1954. 
It was sent to Washington, D. C., to Mr. Guarud who turned it in to the offices 
there. The application was returned to Nespelem Indian Agency, saying they 
were fully able to take care of this matter; however, Mrs. Alice Thompson was 
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not notified of this, and on August 18, 1955, she asked about her application. MM) 


Goode said those forms were out of date and that she had to reapply, requiring 
three persons of professional standing who would state she was competent tu 
handle her own affairs. Also a fee of $5 had to be paid. This new applicatior 
was filled out; payment received by Mr. Nelson of $5. However, the land offic 
consulted the forestry office and found she had considerable timber, so then she 
was told it would be some time before a patent in fee was granted: in facet, Mr 
Drummond said, “Mrs. Thompson had three ways to do this: Supervised sale, pat 
ent in fee, or sign power of attorney. However, if she signed power of attorney, 
when the timber: was logged off, she would be granted her patent in fee. She 
couldn’t hold a supervised sale because the unit was under contract to Val Setz 
or Lincoln Lumber Co. So there was nothing left to do but sign power of 
attorney. 

Mrs. Thompson was going to Portland to see what could be done about going 
over the local officials, when Mr. Nelson said they would have my application 
box patent in fee out in 2 days’ time. One month and four days later the appli- 
cation was still in the land office and she was definitely told it would be a long 
time before it was granted, consequently she was forced to sign power of attorney 
receiving a downpayment of $2,498.40 on her timber, when before this Lincoln 
Lumber Co. had offered her in the neighborhood of $35,000 cash for her timbe1 
and land if she got her patent in fee. 

Mrs. Alice Thompson was considered a Canadian national; reinstated by the 
tribal council and she is still waiting for the Secretary of the Interior to verify 
this. However, to this day Mrs. Thompson hasn’t received her per capita pay- 
ment. She has all the proof that she is a United States citizen and her husband 
is one, too. The proof of this lies in the files of the tribal office, Nespelem Indiat 
Agency, Nespelem, Wash. Testimony by Hiram B. Runnels. 


Representative Cuvporr. If there is a gentleman from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, here is a complaint from Oliver Pooler, Keller, 
Wash. 

Mr. Runnets. That there is the letter I would like to enter in to 
substantiate facts that preceded this. 


I 
OLIVER POOLER, KELLER, WASH. 


Mr. Oliver Pooler stated to me if he bid $21 his company would pay him the 
sui of $42 on ponderosa pine and the same on fir and larch. 

I asked him, I did not see how a lumber company could pay him that kind 
of money without some collusion with the Indian Office and his limber company 

He politely told me to get out of his house. Sometime afterward his brother, 
sill Pooler, came to my piace in Nespelem, Wash., and said, “I heard Oliver 
ordered you out of his house.” I told him the story as I have repeated it. He 
says I can go him one better. I know that every third load of logs goes into the 
boom without being scaled 

$v Hiram B. Runnels. 

I] 


TESTIMONY BY HtramM B. RUNNELS 
One of the truckdrivers told me that tie scalers scale all loads of logs 
ponderosa pine, larch, and fir—but they never state how many logs of each species 


; ; +} aA 
sintne load 


We never know how much of each species we have hauled in a day. 


Mr. Dresirz. Call Lucy Swan. 


STATEMENT OF LUCY SEYMOUR SWAN, COLVILLE INDIAN 
RESERVATION, INCHELIUM, WASH. 


Representative Cuuporr. Is it “Miss” or “Mrs.” ? 

Mrs. Swan. Mrs. 

Representative Cruuporr. Mrs. Swan, would you please identify 
vourself for the record / 
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Mrs. Swan. I am Lucy Seymour Swan, a Colville Indian from the 
Colville Indian Reservation, at Inchelium, Wash., and I want to talk 
about the Twin Lakes unit. , 

Now, this Twin Lakes unit, about 1943, was contracted by Lincoln 
Lumber Co. and they were 2 men living then, but they are dead now 
They met with the Inchelium people and talked everything over fine 
with us. Everything sounded fine. That they would start with a 
price of $3.56 and pay us the current prices at all times. Well, we 
were way ahead of these other contracts. There are contracts now 
which look good. 

The people from these new contracts are really getting paid their 
price, say, $36.49 a thousand and all t! But this doesn’t do the 
Inchelium people much good because es have all these past years 
they have been taking all our timber. And now we think that the 
only way they can straighten it up with the Inchelium people is to 
go back and square up these small prices that they give us, like $5.25 
in 1946 and 1948 and like in 1949 when we were getting $8.15. 

Adeline-Banning came under that and right across the line they 
were getting around $26. 

Representative Cuuporr. What line? 

Mrs. Swan. The north-half line. They were getting $26 over that. 
Representative Cuuporr. What you mean by “across the line” 
the boundary line between the reservation and the State of Wash- 

ington ? 

Mrs. Swan. Yes, that is it. And the only way that we think that 
they can square it with us today is to go back and pay us those current 
prices on top of what they have already paid us, you know. I mean 
take out what they have paid us already and then pay the balance and 
square it up with us like that, because they have underpaid the 
Inchelium people all the way. And it was just lately—-I am a secre- 
tary of the Colville Indian Association, and I know that we have 
stressed on no less than three bidders in the contracts. Because they 
have let this Twin Lakes unit without any competitive bidding at all. 

And then they were trying to hold all of these units to just the big 
companies and trying to keep out little companies. And in this here 
Armstrong unit we really worked hard on that and got three com- 
petitive bidders. We think we did, but they took the credit for it. 
And mat brought that price up because there were two big companies. 
You know, they would let each other have it. But there was a little 
outfit at the dam that ran them up by quarters—bid by dimes and 
quarters—until they finally really had to pay for it when the little 
guv dropped out. 

Well, we think that they should square it up with us anyway 
Inchelium people. 

These other contracts are new. There is no damage done there vet. 
But our timber is just about all gone and we are going to be broke 
when it is gone. 

We are not satisfied either. After these two Lincoln men died a 
the Lincoln Co. went on and we didn’t like the prices. And finally : al 
at once the executive committee on February 16 was transferring ou 
contract to Valsetz. We didn’t like it. We thought that was our 
chance. That Valsetz should come over there and talk it over wit! 
us and agree ona price. 

Mr. Laniean. February 16 of what year? 
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Mrs. Swan. 1953. Well, they wouldn’t. They had a meeting then, 
April 9 and 10 at Nespelem, and that is when the council ratified this 
executive committee action. Well, I was there and when they started 
the meeting, so Lyle Keith and Mr. Floyd H. Phillips and Mr. Drum- 
mond were all there. 

When this meeting started the chairman and the secretary of the 
tribal business council were intoxicated. And that is when they 
transferred our Lincoln contract to Valsetz. And we didn’t like that. 
They got another chairman there and went on with the meeting. 

Goodness, I am getting—John Cleveland made a motion to call the 
meeting off because of this. And he said that they would call a special 
meeting. You see, this was their regular meeting that they have 
quarterly. “Well,” he says, “we will call this meeting off.” He was 
so angry at what went on. “And we will call a special meeting later 
on.” Well, no, Mr. Phillips wouldn’t allow it. He said, “No, we have 
business to do here.” So, then, they went on with the business. And 
then the council—after we talked to the council and told them our 
reasons for wanting—wanting Valsetz to come to the Inchelium 
people, well, the council were willing then that they would help us. 

Well, Phillips wouldn’t listen when the council mentioned cedar. 
He said, “Modifying the contract is not the business.” And he took 
some time, say. half an hour, talking to the council, pressuring them 
with what the Bureau wanted, with what Valsetz wanted. 

Representative Cuuporr. May I interrupt—who is Mr. Phillips? 

Mrs. Swan. He is a superintendent of the Colville Indian Agency 
at Colville, of the Colville Indians. 

Representative Cuuporr. He is the present superintendent ? 

Mrs. Swan. Yes. He pressured the council there and just fought 
us on that while these buys were there, and sc did Mr. Lyle Keith, 
the tribal attorney. He put in his half hour there with the pressure 
and so did Mr. Drummond, the head forestry man for the Colville 
Indians. 

Well, they talked to the council there and finally after—oh, after 
a motion—after a motion was made and seconded in our favor is when 
they took all that time. And the acting chairman would not allow this 
motion to come to a vote. And these three here, they pressured the 
council until—and the acting chairman faced the one that made the 
motion right in the corner there and between times kept telling him, 
“You are going to withdraw your motion” anad kept on and on 
like that. 

Finally, after he saw that the council swung and they wouldn’t vote 
in favor of his motion anyway, he got angry and he withdrew his 
motion and he walked out and he wouldn’t vote. 

After this meeting I still thought that we could stop it so I wrote to 
Templeton and told him the story and asked him to please come and 
meet with the Inchelium people and told him how the meeting was 
conducted and everything. Oh, he wrote me a kind letter and he said 
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he would like to do what he could but he could not listen to a minority. 
He had the chance to get the ma jority 

Representative Cuuporr. Mrs. Swan, your time has expired. We 
thank vou very much for coming here. I! think we understand what 
vou want. A nd would the Indian Bureau please give us an answer 
to that? 

Mr. Dkumaronp. When do you want that ¢ 


Representative Cuvuporr. You can mail it to Washington and we 
will put it in the Washington record. 

Mr. Lanican. I just wanted to ask you, who Mr. Templeton is? 

Mr. Drummonp. He is Valsetz’ head man. There are two Mr. 
Tempeltons—a father and son. Mr. Templeton came to visit me after 
that. He wanted to see Mrs. Swan. 

Representative Cuuporr. He is an official of the Valsetz Lumber 
Co. ? 

Mr. Drummonp. Yes. 

Mr. Dresier, Mrs. Swan, were you asked by a number of other In 
dians to come and talk for them in their behalf ¢ 

Mrs. Swan. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Dresser. So, this is not just your opinion ? 

Mrs. Swan. No, I have some statements. May I turn in some 
statements ¢ 

Mr. Diesier. Would you name the persons ? 

Representative Cnuporr. You just turn them in to me and we can 
save some time. 

To the Joint Senate and House Committee: 

My name is Lucy Seymour Swan and I live at Inchelium, Wash. I am a mem 
ber of the Colville Indian Tribe and I am secretary of the Colville Indian Asso 
ciation. My position requires me to carry on much correspondence in behalf 
of my people and in this way I have become aware of their problems. 

ne of the biggest problems is the dictatorial manner in which the Indian 
Agency governs the Indians. Mr. Floyd H. Phillips, superintendent of the Col 
ville Agency or one of his assistants always attend the council meetings. Thes 
meetings are usually programed in advance by the superintendent. Unless the 
program is carried out, whether it be the approval of the sale of timber or other 
business, the meetings are held in session and the questions put to successive 
votes until the desired result is obtained. This is what happened at the meetin 
of April 9-10, 1953, a copy of the minutes is attached to this statement and 
marked “A.” 

Contract approvals have also been obtained by not informing at all, or by 
misinforming those members of the committee who have stated that they wer 
opposed, as to the correct date of the meeting. 

The executive meeting of February 16, 1953, when action was taken to assign 
the Twin Lakes and West Fork loggings unit contracts from Lincoln Lumber Co. 
to Valsetz Lumber Co., is a case in point. 

In addition, on April 9, 1953, at 9:15 a. m., at the regular meeting of the 
Colville Business Council, the chairman and secretary were both intoxicated and 
were removed from their positions and the business pushed through at the 
behest of Mr. Phillips. 

It was under these conditions that the assignment of the timber contract was 
ratified and approved. This contract pertains to valuable timber rights. Many 
of the members of the tribe still protest the manner and legality of the con- 
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ducting of the meeting and believe that a valid assignment was not obtained 
under these circumstances. A copy of the minutes of this meeting are ones 
attached to my statement and marked, as stated, as “Exhibit A.” 


ExHIBIT A 
BRIEF 


COLVILLE BUSINESS COUNCIL, 
COLVILLE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Nespelem, Wash., April 9-10, 1953. 


REGULAR MEETING 


1. Discussion of Omak ordinance which prohibits sale of any alcoholic com 
modity to Indians. 

2. State game commission attitude toward game meat off reservation. 

4. Okanogan County Sheriff Jones requests law and order assistance for west 
side of reservation. 

4. Discussion on Keuhne land case. Appeal of judge’s decision requested 
provided circumstances are favorable. 

5. Request of Tribal Attorney Lyle Keith approved to hire additional experts 
by claims attorneys, such employment not to exceed amount already authorized. 

6. Report of condition of land claim. 

7. Special committee’s work on breakdown of tribal enrollment by tribes and 
bands should get reservationwide circulation and approval by tribal council. 

& Discussion of assignment of Twin Lakes and West Fork logging unit con- 
tracts from Lincoln Lumber Co. to Valsetz Lumber Co. Council ratifies executive 
committee’s action under Resolution 1953-10. 

9. Council ratifies executive committee’s action under Resolution 1953-6, 
11, 12, and 13. 

10. Election committee reports: Election day, election regulations for 1953. 

11. Special session for council set for April 23-24. 

12. Adjournment. 


MINUTES OF THE REGULAR MEETING OF THE COLVILLE BUSINESS CoUNCIL HELD AT 
THE COLVILLE INDIAN AGENCY, NESPELEM, WASH., APRIL 9-10, 1953 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, George Friedlander, at 
9:15 a.m. All members answered to rolleall. A quorum was present. 

Lewis Runnels brought up the ordinance passed by the city of Omak, Wash., 
on March 16, 1953. This ordinance prohibits sale to Indians of any commodity 
containing alcohol and is very discriminatory against Indians in its intent. He 
suggested that the tribal attorney, Lyle Keith, study the ordinance with a view 
to advising the council how it might make reply. 

Pete Gunn stated recently the State game commission had made it known that 
they will consider game meat in frozen food lockers located off the reservation 
as out-of-season unless properly stamped. 

Okanogan County Sheriff Jones was introduced by Superintendent Phillips. 
Letter was read from Superintendent Phillips to chairman of the law and order 
committee, as was the enclosure of a letter from Sheriff Jones, concerning the 
law and order situation on the west side of the reservation, particularly in East 
Omak and Monse Trailer Camp. 

In addressing the council, Sheriff Jones stated there were not enough officers 
to do the job. There are three patrolmen to cover Okanogan County, Douglas 
County, and part of Ferry County. There are just three officers in the sheriff's 
office for the entire county of Okanogan. One of the problems confronting his 
office is the number of chinook dances held about which they often know nothing 
until they are over. He felt some difficulties could be avoided at such gatherings 
if a member of the tribe could be present as a law-enforcement officer. Another 
problem is lack of money in the county budget to meet expense of housing exclu- 
sively Indian women prisoners overnight. This requires extra hire of a matron. 
These extra prisoners are sometimes cared for in the county jail after sentence 
is passed in Indian court. 

Ed Gorr agreed with Sheriff Jones that Indians should be tried in their own 
court as they do not like to be tried in court off the reservation. 

The chairman requested the law and order committee to look into ways and 
means for giving the assistance requested by Sheriff Jones. 





of the 
the Keller District serve on his com 

x Covington were appointed 

George Friedlander and Albert Orr reported i 
Superior Court of the Kuehne land case, at which the deci 
Judge Driver was in favor of the Kuehnes. 

Council recessed at 10:50 a. m., for committee meetings. 

Meeting of April 10, 1953, was e: d toe order by Albert Or 
the council, at 1:05 p.m. Present were Nellie Rima, J¢ 
Covington, Edward Gorr, George Friedlander, L Wapat 
(gunn, Joe Monaghan, Harry Owhi, Dave White, Alex Covinet 
Jim James was absent. There was a quorum present 

Motion was made and seconded that reading of minutes 
be dispensed with. With one dissenting vote, motion passer 

John Cleveland moved that the council hear from tribal attorney Lyle Keith, 
set the date for election of councilmen, and then acjourn, the chairman to set 
the date for a special meeting to complete other business. Motion was seconded 
Superintendent Phillips called attention te two items of business which must be 
handled at this meeting. Mr. Cleveland amended his motion to inelude the mat 
ters pertaining to the claims attorney and to the claim itself. as well as such 
other business as must be accomplished on this date otion seconded as 

mended. Motion passed unanimously. 

Mr. Keith stated that Resolution 1952-11 authorized the claims attorneys to 
employ Prof. Verne Ray as an ethnologist and Dr. Herman J. Deutsch as an 
historian and a then unnamed and undesignated expert in Indian dialect and 
linguistics not to exceed $5,000 in the employment of those three experts. They 
have been working but have spent only a few hundred doilars in 1952. In 
January, Resolution 1953-5 was passed which extended the previsions of 1952-11 

or the current calendar year. Now the attorneys feel they may be faced with 
the necessity of employing additional experts: perhaps another historian and 
another linguistic expert and perhaps some economists and others. A proposed 
resolution had been drawn up to cover this. Proposed resolution does not ask 
for any more money than already authorized—only asks that additional people 
be authorized to be employed in the work necessary for presentation of the 
claims. Proposed resolution was read by Mr. Keith. 

Louis Wapato moved to adopt the resolution as read. Seconded by George 
Friedlander. Motion passed unanimously. 

Mr. Keith reported that during his visit to Washington the past week he met 
with Mr. Cobb and Mr. Weissbrodt, the attorneys in Washington. Since the last 
meeting of the council the Claims Commission has reconsidered its action of last 
October of dismissing the Nez Percé claim on the ground that there was not an 
authorizetd contract in the file and of record for porsecution by the attorneys on 
behalf of those Nez Percé on the Colville Reservation. It is expected that 
preparations will be completed to go ahead this fall on the aboriginal land claim. 
Cobb and Weissbrodt are very optimistic about the claim. This may be due some- 
what to a decision which came out week before last regarding the Osages. Simi- 
larity of boundary rule laid down in the Osage case gives support to the type 
of proof of Colville Tribes’ occupancy which is being established. 

Mr. Keith went on to say that Moses, Wenatchee, Entiat, and Chelan Bands 
do not through treaty of 1855 lose strength in their claim because at the meeting 
with Governor Stevens it has been established there was not an authorized repre- 
sentation of those bands who signed the treaty 

Mr. Keith stated that Cobb and Weissbrodt have requested information to 
determine when the Wenatchees, Entiats, and the Palouse actually came under 
the jurisdiction of the Colville Agency. Request for this information has been 
made to the agency and complete and accurate data is required as early as 
possible. 

It was Mr. Keith’s opinion that the breakdown of tribal enroliment into 
aboriginal tribes and bands, which has been done by the council’s special com 
mittee, should be brought before the tribal membership on the reservation and 
then approved by the business council so that it will be as complete and accurate 
as possible. If the special committee’s work is followed up by district meetings, 
then formal action by the business council approving the work of the special 
committee and approving informal action taken at the district meetings, it will 
consist of good information to present in support of the claims. 

Mr. Keith, reporting on the Kuehne case, stated that although the decision 
was not in favor of the tribe, the tribe may still have the right to acquire the 
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land a a value to be set, although under the judge’s ruling the value is not deter- 
mined at this time. There is some indication that there may be chance of appeal 
at this point from Judge Driver’s opinion on the price phase; however, he did 
not think there was any action which need be taken now. 

Louis Wapato moved that Mr. Keith be instructed to act if Mr. Hart Synder, 
United States attorney, and the Department of Justice and Mr. Keith feel that 
an appeal can be made from the judge’s order of last week and if there are fair 
prospects of having the ruling reversed. Seconded by George Friedlander. 

John Cleveland stated he would go along with the motion because the matter 
had gone along this far and so much work had been done. Relative to the price 
offered by the tribe and the price that could be set by jury, $35,000 had been 
appropriated for the purchase of this particular land. Since that time Congress 
has prohibited use of tribal moneys for purchase of land for Indians. Could 
the money still be made available to complete the transaction? 

Neither Mr. Keith nor Mr. Phillips could answer. Perhaps it would have 
to be presented before the General Accounting Office. In the event that the price 
is set by jury, it is very probable that the price will be upped to a certain degree 
and, therefore, could not come within the $35,000. 

Pete Gunn stated that the Kuehnes have some very fine land with many advan- 
tages and that the Colville Tribe should try to get possession of those lands, if 
possible. 

Joe Monaghan felt that the land was of sufficient value to the Colville Tribe 
that continued efforts should be made to appeal the judge’s ruling. The Kuehne’s 
land is so situated that their land blocks free access by tribal members to other 
tribal lands. 

Motion was put to vote. Motion passed unanimously. 

Pete Gunn put a question to the tribal attorney. He referred to the recent 
statement by the State game department that they will prosecute Indians living 
off the reservation who have game meat in their possession out of season. 

Mr. Keith replied that this question has been raised before, both during and 
shortly after the war, at which time the State game department took a broad 
view of the situation and has not bothered Indians who have such meat in their 
possession. This may be something that might best be worked out with dipio- 
macy with the State game commission. George Friedlander mentioned that it 
is a matter of record that Indians who plan to take game meat off the reserva- 
tion the council has requested that they have verification from the Indian 
department to the effect that they are so moving it. Mr. Keith thought this 
might be the solution to the problem at hand. 

Mr. Keith was requested to make a statement regarding the new Omak ordi- 
nance which prohibits sale of any alcoholic commodity to Indians. He stated 
he had not had time since returning from the East to go into the matter very 
thoroughly, but it was his opinion that it is invalid and highly discriminatory. 
However, he would make a further study of this matter and report to the tribe 
ata later date. 

Proposed resolution read whereby executive committee Resolutions 1953-6, 10, 
11, 12, and 13 are approved and ratified by the tribal council. 

Commenting on Resolution 1953-10, which approves assignment of West Fork 
and Twin Lakes logging unit contracts from Lincoln Lumber Co. to Valsetz 
Lumber Co., Ed Gorr raised the question whether allottees concerned should not 
have something to say as to whether they should be signed up under a unit. 
Superintendent Phillips stated when allottees signed power of attorney they 
authorized the Government to enter into contract for the sale of the timber. 
This power of attorney remains in full force for the life of the contract. 

John Cleveland questioned the low rate for some of the species. Would cedar 
be included with fir, larch, and other species? Mr. Phillips reminded the council 
that modification of the contract was not the business at hand. 

Ed Gorr said he thought it would be easier to modify a contract before it is 
assigned. If there was any modification to be done, it should be done before 
it is assigned. Ed Gorr moved that the assignment approved in Resolution 
1953-10 be disapproved. Seconded by Dave White. 

Lyle Keith explained that whatever contract rights there are for modification 
of the contract remain under the assigned contract. In going over the docu- 
ments and talking with the attorneys of the two companies involved there was 
left in his mind the question whether the whole deal between Lincoln and Valsetz 
would be consummated if the assignment is not prompt. There are some escape 
hatches as far as Valsetz is concerned in their contract with Lincoln. In check- 
ing through business sources. Mr. Keith found that Valsetz is one of the best 
financed and best experienced independent lumber operations in the country. 
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Any delay in assignment might give the Valsetz people a chance to get out from 
under their deal with Lincoln if they wanted to. He stated these were only his 
observations given for consideration by the council. 

Mrs. Florence Quill stated that the matter of Indian labor was one of the 
things which turned the Inchelium people against the Lincoln Lumber Co. and 
since the time that Valsetz had assumed ownership the same dissatisfaction 
remained. 

Mr. Phillips explained that assignment of contracts is not an unusual piece of 
business. He reviewed the matters discussed at the executive committee meet- 
ing of February 16, 1953, in which the labor matter was discussed quite at length 
with the Valsetz people. At that time the officers of Valsetz Lumber Co. stated 
they were in full accord with following the terms of the contract with regard to 
Indian labor. Investigation of the Valsetz Lumber Co. discloses it is an excellent 
company of long standing and past accomplishments. He urged that the council 
approve this assignment. 

Alex Covington explained that his nonappearance at the February 16 meeting 
was due entirely to misunderstanding and mixup in information regarding meet- 
ing date. He fully intended to be present to make known to the Valsetz people, 
on instruction from his constituents, the questions raised regarding Indian labor. 
Mr. Covington was willing to take the recommendation of the tribal attorney on 
this assignment. 

Mr. Drummond, forest manager, explained that when application was made 
for assignment of the contract a letter was read to the full council in January 
and it was decided then to bring it up in a special meeting. Consideration was 
given to all phases of this assignment as to advantages and disadvantages. 
Officers of the Valsetz Lumber Co. came up from Portland and also present were 
officers of Lincoln Lumber Co. Many of the questions being discussed today, 
especially labor, were discussed at that time. Now the question to consider is 
what is best for the people. Will they gain more by delaying assignment, or 
by putting it through? Only reasons expressed for delaying so far are matter 
of Indian labor and desire for better prices for timber. He felt Valsetz would 
abide by the terms of the contract in matter of Indian labor. Any advance in 
prices for timber would have to be justified. The agency forestry branch is in 
the process of making studies on fir and larch but it is too soon to tell whether 
these studies will justify raise in prices. If an inspection were made at the 
Lincoln mill of some of the fir and larch that comes in there might not be so much 
dissatisfaction with the present prices. However, there are some cases where 
more money is warranted and that is the purpose of the present studies. In 
regard to the modification with reference to cedar, there is no «cdar being cut 
and none will be cut until it is marked. Agency forestry employees are not 
going to mark any tree for cutting that is worth 10 times as much as the price. 
When the time comes that you want to set a different price on cedar and the 
company is interested in taking cedar, then a modification should be considered. 

Mrs. Lucy Swan stated the Inchelium people are not against any company but 
that those people feel if Valsetz is to take over they should see the Inchelium 
people and find out what they want and then if all are agreed to then take over 
the contract. Felt that contract should include privilege of having a lawyer of 
their own choice to read it and to enforce strictly the terms of the contract. 

Mrs. Helen Toulou stated they only desired a clear understanding by everyone 
in order to avoid hard feelings later on. 

Ed Gorr explained his stand was due to feeling that allottees who are included 
in the units should have some consideration. It is all right for the council to act 
on tribal lands but many who need the money have timber on individual allot- 
ments and need special consideration. 

Mr. Druminond replied that the agency has to abide by certain regulations. 
In spite of that they are trying to work out a procedure which will to a large 
extent remedy situations mentioned by Mr. Gorr. Agency forestry staff has lim- 
ited personnel to do a lot of work, but they are going to do the best they can on 
that very problem. With regard to cutting on a person’s land because he is in 
debt, it would be extremely difficult to try to persuade a company which has a 
contract on hundreds of allotments to cut here and there over a wide area, be- 
cause those certain people need the money more than others. On the other hand, 
if they are working in the area where there is a person like that involved, they 
would try to see that it is cut as quickly as possible, 

Mr. Cleveland said his question regarding price on cedar had been answered. 
He went along with Mr. Drummond’s statement regarding cutting for certain 
people. He recommended that the assignment be approved by the council so that 
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the work can go ahead. Other problems could be worked out later. If the coun 
cil went on record as authorizing the executive committee to act on the assign 
ment, the council should ratify this action. 

Mr. Gunn brought out that the council is authorized to act on matters pertain- 
ing to tribal land and also individual allottees who have signed power of attor- 
ney and come within a logging unit. These are now bound by certain contracts 
ind may not sell to another company. 

Mr. Cleveland reminded that if assignment is not approved, Lincoln Lumber 
‘‘o.. who would stay, is the company the people seem to be dissatisfied with. 

hid Gorr withdrew his motion to disapprove the assignment of West Fork and 
Twin Lakes logging unit contracts from Lincoln Lumber Co. to Valsetz Lumber 
‘nw 
Marcel Arcasa stated he did not think that extensions should be granted large 
companies without advertisement under bid. Felt that the large companies are 
wonopolizing the logging, and it should be kept on a competitive bid basis. 

Joe Monaghan remarked that when the assignment was first proposed there 
Was present astmember from each district, and they put their confidence in action 
of the executive committee. It is agreed that there have not been too good feel- 
ngs with Lincoln and other companies who have timber contracts. Valsetz may 
make a change for the better as far as Indian labor is concerned. A few men 
are still on the company payroll who make it difficult for Indian men to work 
there. It had been previously understood that labor unions would not come into 
the picture at Lineoln, but it has and has worked hardship on Indian labor, be- 
cause at Lincoln they have not had full seniority rights. However, if this has 
been ironed out with Valsetz there may not be any difficulty with them along this 
ine 

Louis Wapato moved that the assignment of contract from Lincoln Lumber Co. 
to Valsetz Lumber Co. be approved. Seconded by George Friedlander. Eleven 
votes were cast in favor of the motion. Dave White voted against the motion. 
Motion passed. 

Mr. Wapato moved that the resolution be approved as read as regards the 
other four resolutions passed by the executive committee. Seconded by John 
Cleveland. Motion passed unanimously. 

Mr. Cleveland, chairman of the election committee, read 19538 election regula- 
tions as prepared by the committee. 

Pete Gunn moved that the 1953 election regulations be approved. Seconded by 
Lewis Runnels. Motion passed unanimously. 

Mr. Cleveland read notice of election, which set election date for May 23, 195 
and list of election boards for the various districts. 

Mr. Clevelan ' moved that the dates set for candidates to file and date of elec- 
tion be approved. Motion seconded by Ed Gorr. Motion carried unanimously. 

The chairman stated a special meeting should be held as early as possible in 
order to take care of the other business which could not be taken care of this 
date. Two days would probably be necessary in view of the large number of 
matters which the lands committee had before it, as well as the reading and 
approving of minutes. 

Mr. Cleveland moved that a special 2-day session of the council be held Thurs- 
day and Friday, April 23 and 24. Motion seconded by Ed Gorr. Motion passed 


unanimously. 
Superintendent Phillips suggested that the next meeting be held in the coun- 


cil hall so that as many as possible who wished to attend and hear the proceed 
ings could be accommodated. 
Meeting adjourned at 4: 20 p. m. 


Attest : 
ALBERT Orr, Chairman. 


RESOLUTION—1953, No. 14 


Whereas, subsequent to the last regular meeting of the Colville Tribal Busi- 
ness Council held on January 9, 1953, the executive committee of the Tribal 
Business Council has enacted the following resolutions: 


No. 1953-6. Expenses of delegates to Washington, D. C. 
No. 1953-10. Assignment of West Fork and Twin Lakes timber sales contracts 
from Lincoln Lumber Co. to Valsetz Lumber Co. 
No. 1953-11. Sale of game fish, birds, and animals. 
No. 1953-12. Assistance to 4-H Club members. 
No, 1953-13. Access areas on Lakes McGinnis and Buffalo; Now, therefore, be it 
hereby 
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Resolved, That we, the Colville Tribal Business Councii, 
this 10th day of April 1953, do hereby approve and ratify the abovy 
as adopted by the executive committee. 

The foregoing was duly enacted by the Colville Business Council, ‘ 
12 for and 1 against, under authority contained in article V, section 1 (a) 
the constitution of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation 
fied by the Colville Indians on February 26, 1938, and approved by the ¢ 
missioner of Indian Affairs on April 19, 1938 

Attest : 

GEORGE F'RIEDLANDER, 
Uhairman, Colville Business Coun 
Approved 
FLoyp H. PHILLIPS 
NM pe rintendent, Colville Indian Agency 
APRIL 14, 1953 
RESOLUTION--—1958, No. 15 


Whereas the attorneys contract entered into the 28th day of November 1049 
between the Confederated Tribes of the Colvilie Reservation and James EF, Curr 
of Washington, D. C., attorney, I. S. Weissbrodt of Washington, D. C., asso 
ate attorney, and Lyle Keith of Spokane, Wash., associate attorney, for the 
prosecution of the claims of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation 
provides in paragraph 7 thereof that the attorneys shall be reimbursed for such 
actual expenses incurred by them as are necessary in the prosecution of the claims 
not to exceed an aggregate in the amount of $2,000 in any year unless an ex 
penditure is authorized by the Colville Business Council and the Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs ; and 

Whereas the said annual sum of $2,000 is not sufficient to cover the employ 
ment of expert assistance of an ethnologist and historian; and 

Whereas it is also the conviction of the Colville Business Council that they 
should also employ an expert on linguistic classification to prove that the 
petitioners actually lived on or occupied the lands described in the petitions 
submitted by claims council ; and 

Whereas the Colville Business Council, by resolution No. 11, 1952, author 
ized its said attorneys to employ Prof. Verne Ray as an ethnologist and alsv 
to employ an historian and that the said attorneys be reimbursed for the actual! 
expenditures of said employment in a sum not to exceed $5,000, and that said sum 
should be in addition to and aside from the $2,000 per annum expenditure per- 
mitted in its original contract of employment with said attorneys; and 

Whereas said attorneys have employed said Prof. Verne Ray as an ethnolo 
gist and Dr. Herman J. Deutsch as an historian; and 

Whereas the services of the said ethnologist and said historian were not com 
pleted before November 7, 1952; and 

Whereas it is the conviction and desire of the Colville Business Council that 
the authorization contained in resolution No. 11, 1952, be continued in full force 
and effect ; and 

Whereas the Colville Business Council by resolution Nov. 5, 1953, reaffirmed 
and extended the provisions of resolution No. 11, 1952, to make it applicable 
to expenditures during the calendar year 1953 ; and 

Whereas it has now become apparent to the Colville Business Council and to 
the tribe’s attorneys that the provisions of resolutions No. 11, 1952 and No 
5, 1953, are not sufficiently flexible in that they do not authorize employment of 
needed experts other than Prof. Verne Ray and Dr. Herman J. Deutsch and an 
as yet unnamed linguist ; and 

Whereas the Colville Confederated Tribes and their attorneys find that it ma) 
be necessary to employ additional expert assistance: Now, therefore, he it 
hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Colville Business Council in regular session held at 
the Colville Indian Agency, Nespelem, Wash., on this 10th day of April 1953, 
do hereby authorize its attorneys to employ Prof. Verne Ray as an ethnologist, 
and to employ Dr. Herman J. Deutsch as an historian, and to employ such other 
experts and specialists including ethnologists, historians, economists, gold experts, 
and linguistic experts, and experts on Indian dialects as may. in the opinion of 
its attorneys, be required for the successful prosecution of its claims, and that 
said attorneys will be reimbursed for the actual expenditures of said employ 
ment in a sum not exceeding $7,000 ner annum, and that said sum shall be in 
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addition to and aside from the $2,000 per annum expenditure allowed under 
paragraph 7 of the attorneys contract; Be it further 

Resolved, That the authorization herein contained is by way of amendment 
to resolution No. 5-1953, and that the total expenditures under that resolution 
and this resolution shall not exceed a total of $7,000 per annum; Be it further 

Resolved, That an advance of tribal funds in the amount of $7,000 be made 
as provided for on page 6 in Public Law 470, chapter 597, 82d Congress, 2d 
session, H. R. 7176, the Interior Department appropriations bill, Tribal Section, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs or such other appropriation act as may be in effect 
and applicable to such expenditures, so that payment of such employment can 
be made during the remainder of this calendar year after it has been formally 
approved. 

The foregoing was duly enacted by unanimous vote of the Colville Business 
Council under authority contained in article V, section 1 (a) of the constitution 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation, ratified by the Colville 
Indians on February 26, 1988, and approved by the Commissioner of Indian 

ffairs on April 19, 1938. 

Attest: 

GEORGE FRIEDLANDER, Chairman, 
Louris WAPATO, Secretary. 

Approved: 
FLoyp H. PHIiLuips, Superintendent, 

APRIL 20, 1953. 

We, the undersigned attorneys, do hereby accept the terms and provisions of 
resolution No. 15-1953, passed by the Colville Business Council on April 10, 


1953. 


A special meeting was then called by the Colville Business Council in order 
to go over the business again, and I enclose a copy of these minutes, marked 
“Exhibit B” and attach it to this statement. The question was whether or not 
to approve the minutes of the meeting of April 9-10, 1953. I was misquoted in 
the minutes, but was not allowed to make the correction. 


ExuHIsIt B 
BRIEF 


2 


MINUTES, SPECIAL MEETING, COLVILLE BUSINESS COUNCIL, APRIL 23-24, 1953 
1. Chairman and secretary removed from position in Colville Business Council, 
and new vice chairman and secretary voted to positions. 
2. Louie Smitakin case tabled for further investigation. 


2 


3. Repayment cattle. 
4. Doctor or nurse discussion for Inchelium district. 
5. Discussion for establishing police position for Omak-Monse district. 
6. Discussion of the trailer court at Bridgeport. 
7. Discussion of the fish and wildlife fund. 
. Florence Quille claim for work done helping to prepare segregation lists of 
the tribes and bands for the tribal claim. 
9. Mrs. Leach enrollment ; further study. 
10. Establishment of a position for a clerk who would be responsible to the 
secretary of the council. 
11. Business of April 24. 
12. Minutes of the executive committee meeting held January 16, 1953, 


x 


approved. 

13. Minutes of the executive committee meeting held February 16, 1953, ap- 
proved, except the employment of Frank George and the cattle loan to Arnold 
McCrea. 

14. Minutes of the executive committee meeting held March 13, 1953, approved 
with authorization of payment to allottees owning land in grazing range unit 21. 
Discussion on Brown-Harris lease, Which was approved. 

15. Minutes of the regular session of the Colville Business Council, held April 
9-10, 1953, approved. 

16. Distribution of 8 beds and 4 cribs. 





| 
' 
i 
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17. Resolution of the Nespelem Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., approved. 

18. Colville Agency Forestry Department resolution for opening of bids April 
27, 1953, to be restricted to bona fide Colville Indians approved. 

19. Lease of Henry Michel approved 

20. Colville Agency Roads Department resolution for Cache Creek right-of-way 
approved. 

21. Lease of Joseph A. Kohler approved. 

v? Lease of Oliver R. Pooler approved. 
23. Lease of Harold Ring approved 
“4. Lease of Henry Reynolds approved 
25. Lease of Willian Hoglund disapproved. 
26. Lease of James Peterson disapproved. 
27. Lease of N. D. Hendrickson tabled. 

Ys. Lease of Moses P. Alex approved. 

29. Resolution from livestock owners in Hall Creek area approved 

30. Alex Arcasa’s permit to cut lodge poles approved. 

31. Lease of Stephen Cleveland approved. 

32. Lease of Charles Ring, Jr., approved. 

33. Lease of William J. Seymour approved. 

34. Resolution of Ferry County Public Utility District No. 1, Keller, Wash., 
approved. 

35. Lease of Lillian Condon Blough disapproved. 

36. Request for contribution to Keep Washington Green Association tabled 

37. Ira Henry Lum case, further study. 

38. Authorization for payment of voucher to I. 8. Weissbrodt approved. 

39. Authorization for payment to Donald Oden. 

40. Authorization for payment of voucher to Everett Houghland. 

41. Authorization for payment of voucher to Lyle Keith and P. H. Winston, 
tribal attorneys. 

42. Resolution expediting payment of tribal council members approved. 

43. Authorization for hiring a clerk to work for council approved. 

44. Budget for 1954 approved. 

45, Loan to Albert Louie with Bazil Nichols assuming responsibility approved. 

46. Discussion of Steve Cleveland loan and all delinquent loans. 

47. Approval of the lists of the segregated tribes and bands completed by the 
claims committee. 

48. Approval of 1-day fishing permit to Spokane Casting Club. 

19. Discussion and approval establishing police position to patrol lakes and 
streams during season. 

50. All Poore complimentary fish and hunting permit approved. 

51. Discussion and authorization to oppose bill 8. 10387. 

52. Suspension of beaver trapping and authorization of Federal employees to 
trap beaver on damaged lands. 

53. Fish planting figures. 

54. Resignation of Theodore Bourgeau and appointment of Joe Disautel as as- 
sociate judge, Inchelium district. 

55. Removal of Lucy Swan from Pichette place. 

56. Adjournment. 


) 


MINUTES, SPECIAL MEETING, COLVILLE BUSINESS CoUNCIL, ApriL 23-24, 1953 


In the absence of the chairman, George Friedlander, Albert Orr, vice chairman, 
is presiding chairman. Members present are: Nellie Rima, Alex Covington, 
Dave White, Jim James, Henry Covington, Harry Owhi, Albert Orr, John B. 
Cleveland, Ed Gorr, Pete J. Gunn, Louie Wapato, Joe Monaghan, Lewis Runnels. 
Member absent: George Friedlander. A quorum present. 

Mr. Runnels made a motion that the minutes for the previous meeting be read 
April 24, 1953. Ed Gorr seconded the motion. Motion carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cleveland made a motion that the council unseat George Friedlander, 
chairman, and Louie Wapato, secretary, of the Colville Business Council from 
their present chairmanship and secretaryship. Mr. Runnels seconded the motion. 
The vote was unanimous for removing the two men and there was no opposition. 

Mr. Cleveland made a motion that the council vote a new yice chairman in 
since Albert Orr, vice chairman, was now chairman of the council, Mr. Runnels 
and Pete Gunn were nominated. Mr. Gunn was voted in by 6 votes to Mr. Runnels 
receiving 5 votes. 

Mr. Cleveland, Mrs, Rima, and Mr. White were nominated to be the secretary 
for the rest of the term. Mr. Cleveland received 5 votes; Mrs. Rima received 
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i votes; and Mr. White received 3 votes. Mr. Cleveland was elected by a majority 
vote. 

Mr. Gunn suggested that the council not meet again until July when the 
quarterly meeting was scheduled. Chairman Orr said there was too much busi- 
ness and the monthly meetings of the executive committee be held as usual. Mr. 
Gunn then suggested the subject should be tabled. No further comments 
ensued. 

Chairman Orr said that the credit people were very anxious to meet with the 
credit committee when the committee meetings began. 

Mr. Runnels mentioned the Louie Smitkin case and the chairman said it was 
one of the things to be discussed by the finance committee. Mr. Gunn said that 
the man should be present when the council acts on his case. Mr. Runnels said 
the man would make himself available. Chairman Orr said individuals affected 
by council action should be present. 

Mr. Monaghan said that it had been brought to his attention that several people 
are failing in repayment of cattle and have been selling the stock without the 
consent of the council and he didn’t know who gave the permission to sell. No 
discussion was held on the subject and was left up to the committee. 

Mr. Runnels said the welfare committee would like to be briefed in regard to 
getting a doctor or nurse in the Inchelium district. Chairman Orr said that the 
committee would have to take that up with the superintendent, and didn’t think 
there was any money available. Mr. Cleveland said that the Nespelem and 
Tacoma Hospitals were going to be closed and the council should be enlightened 
on the subject. 

Mr. Gunn expressed an opinion that the law and order committee reconsider 
the establishing of the police position in the Omak-Monse district and requested 
the chairman of the committee to call a special session before making any recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Cleveland suid he would like the finance committee to take up the trailer- 
court subject, and the council should think the situation over. Mr. Wapato said 
the funds are almost depleted in regards to the trailer-court business and said 
the council should either close the business or refinance it. Mr. Monaghan said 
the council should not refinance the trailer court or put any more money into it 
because it was a losing proposition. Mr. Covington said the council should auc- 
tion off the trailer houses. Mr. Gunn suggested that the council put the trailer 
houses up for bids and let all the people bid for them. Mr. Gorr said the tribe 
could benefit more by selling the trailer houses off for a lump sum or for so much 
a piece. Mr. Gunn said the people working for Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. are 
very much interested in the trailer houses and cabins and wanted a chance to 
bid and could pay more for them than any other party, and they also would move 
the trailer houses and cabins themselves if they got them. Mr. Monaghan said 
the cabins were in poor condition and didn’t think they were worth $50 apiece. 
Mr. Wapato said the tribe had no money to pay for the light and power bill used 
by the cabins, and the council should wipe the cabins off as a losing business. 
Mr. Gorr suggested that the council should give the people living in the cabins a 
notice as to the closing of the cabins. Mr. Gunn said the finance committee 
should give some recommendation that would settle the matter definitely. 

Mr. Monaghan said that the fees collected from selling the fishing and hunting 
permits was to be used for the betterment of the wildlife situation, and now the 
fund is being used for other purposes. He also said the council is paying two 
men to guard our lakes and streams and not to guard the dances, etc., and the 
council should get more results for the jobs that they have been designated, and 
we still don’t have enough policemen to do the job. Chairman Orr suggested the 
committee study the subject further and report to the council. 

Florence Quille said that the council should pay her for the time she spent in 
helping to prepare the lists of the different bands for the claim. She also claims 
to have worked for a month to 6 weeks. Dave White said that the minutes will 
have to be checked to see if she was authorized by the council. Mr. Gunn said 
that several members of the tribe were checking the history of the people in 
getting the facts, and the older people voluntarily wanted to help and didn’t ask 
to be paid. Chairman Orr said that if she was authorized by the council she 
would have to be paid for her time spent. 

Mrs. Leach wanted to know what has been done about her case in enrollment. 
Chairman Orr told her that the enrollment committee was going to make a report 
in her ease. Mr. Cleveland said that the enrollment committee will have to 
spend considerable time in investigating and it would be up to the Indian Depart- 
inent to approve anything we do in these matters of adoptions. 
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Florence Quille was in the dark in regards to the lists of different bands that 
were being made up and wondered how the claims were going to be paid. Mr. 
Cleveland explained that the Federal courts will decide who and according to 
what list the tribe was going to get paid and said there was a committee looking 
into the situation. 

Chairman Orr said that he would like the chairman of the finance committee 
to take into consideration the hiring of another clerk who would be responsible 
to the secretary of the council. 

Chairman Orr announced that the different committees could go into session 
atip.m. Recess for lunch. 

Committee meetings were held for the rest of the day. 

April 24, 1953 

Meeting was called to order by Chairman Orr at 10 a.m. Members present: 
Nellie Rima, Alex Covington, Dave White, Jim James, Henry Covington, Harry 
Owhi, Albert Orr, John B. Cleveland, Ed Gorr, Pete J. Gunn, Louie Wapato, Joe 
Monaghan, Lewis Runnels, George Friedlander. A quorum was present. 

Minutes of the meeting held by the Colville Executive Committee at the agency 
conference room, January 16, 1953, were read and unanimously approved. 

Minutes of the executive committee meeting held February 16, 1953, were read. 

Mr. Gunn objected to the action of the executive committee in hiring Frank 
George and mace a motion rescinding the resolution and action as to the hiring 
of Frank George. The motion was seconded by Ed Gorr. Mr. Friendlander said 

hat the resolution was already approved by the council and said that the tribe 
should employ a man of intelligence and integrity such as Frank Gorr to take 
care of the tribe’s business beyond the borders of the reservation. Mr. Wapato 
demanded a rolleall vote. Chairman Orr said the council was going to vote to 
rescind or approve the action of the executive committee in the employment of 
Frank George. Jim James gave a lengthy talk in how the old members hired him 
and sent him to various meetings and conventions representing the tribe. And 
he said it wasn’t long afterward that petitions came around against Frank George 
and stated he never signed any petitions but he was against hiring him back. 
Rolleall vote as follows (yes to rescind; no to approve): George Friedlander, 
no; Harry Owhi, no; Lewis Runnels, yes; Jim James, yes; Henry Covington, 
yes; Joe Monaghan, yes; Nellie Rima, yes; Alex Covington, yes; Dave White, 
yes; Pete Gunn, yes; Ed Gorr, yes; Louie Wapato, no; John B. Cleveland, yes 
The resolution and action of the executive committee was rescinded by a vote of 
10 for rescinding, 3 for retaining. 

Mr. Gunn objected to the approval of a cattle loan to an Indian living 
in another reservation even if he was a Colville Indian. The reason for his 
objection was that the man transported the cattle off from the Colville Reser 
vation. Chairman Orr said that, at the time, the council had an overabun- 
cance of cattle and that was why the cattle were issued to Arnold McCrea. Mr. 
Gunn said that the council should let members of the tribe living within the 
boundary of the reservation have the first chance at the loans. Mr. Mona- 
ghan said according to the constitution and bylaws, repayment cattle will he 
within the boundaries of the reservation and Mr. McCrea told him that the 
ugency ordered him to get the cattle. The credit committee should see that re 
payment cattle do not leave the reservation. Chairman Orr said the credit 
committee did approve the issuing of the cattle to Mr. McCrea since he w: 
from the Spokane Reservation and is under the jurisdiction of this agency. Mr 
Wapato said he consulted Mr. Phillips, superintendent, on the loan and on the 
recommendation of the credit committee, that Mr. McCrea had a big ranch, 
we passed the loan. Mr. Monaghan said he would have investigated the ranch, 
and the character of the individual to see if the man was able to take proper 
care of the cattle. Since the young man is living with his parents I think the 
too should sign the loan. Mr. Gorr said that there were a lot of people living 
in his district wanting to get cattle and didn’t know how to get the cattle back 
without getting into a lawsuit since the fellow was living off the reservation. 
Chairman Orr said the tribe would not be liable to a suit because the man was 
a Colville Indian and the cattle were recoverable. Mr. Cleveland made a motion 
that the council stop the loan and let Mr. McCrea have the cattle he now has 
and use this case as a precedent in similar cases. Mr. Gunn seconded the mo- 
tion. The motion was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Friedlander made a motion to accept the minutes of the executive com- 
mittee of February 16, 1953, as read. Seconded by Louie Wapato. In exception 
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of the disapproval of the hiring of Frank George and the cattle loan to Arnold 
McCrea the minutes were approved unanimously. 

rhe minutes of March 13, 1953, were read. 

The council recessed until 1:30 p. m. 

fhe meeting was called to order at 1:30 p. m. by Chairman Orr. All 14 mem- 
bers were present. A quorum present. 

Secretary Cleveland read the summary of the minutes of March 138, 1958, to 
refreshen the councilmen’s minds. Mr. Ed Gorr made a motion to approve the 
minutes as read. Mr. Runnels seconded the motion. 

Mr. Monaghan suggests that the council pay the people for the grazing land 

that is being used in unit No. 21, and also the people who own land in the unit if 
they can be paid. Chairman Orr said the allottees will be paid or should be 
paid. Mr. Monaghan made a motion that the people who own land within 
range unit 21 be paid for their land. Mr. Gorr seconded the motion. The 
motion was unanimously approved. 
Mr. Gunn gave a lengthy talk opposing the issuing of complimentary permits 
cause the tribe was losing more money that way and especially to the sheriffs 
of the Okanogan County since they were discriminating against the Indians in in- 
troducing the liquor bill in Omak for more severe persecution. He also said he 
doesn’t mind the issuing of the permits to the agency employees because they 
work for the tribe. Mr. Friedlander said the executive committee issued the 
permits to the law officers because they assisted the Indian police and they 
thought it fair; also coordinated relationship between the two law enforcement 
officers. Mr. Cleveland mentioned that the bill was tabled at Omak. Mr. Gunu 
said the handling of the complimentary permits should be regulated in a better 
way. 

Mr. White asked a question in regards to the Brown-Harris lease. He wanted 
to know who approved the lease. Mr. Gunn said this particular lease was con- 
cerned about a parking lot. He said the council leased it to Dr. Brown and 
it was not to be commercialized or subleased. 

Chairman Orr asked if there were any motion to disapprove the lease. Dave 
White said he just wanted to find out who approved the lease. Mr. Gunn said 
the lease was approved before the other information came into light. Mr. Mon- 
aghan said Dr. Brown should appear and make the lease only to herself. Mr. 
Gunn made a motion to disapprove the lease to Brown & Harris. Mr. Mona- 
ghan seconded the motion. The vote was 7 to approve; 6 to disapprove. The 
lease was valid as it is. Mr. Monaghan said he still wasn't satistied because 
there was too much money involved. 

Mr. Friedlander made a motion that the minutes be approved. Mr. Gorr 
seconded the motion. The minutes were approved 7 for; 5 against. 

Secretary Cleveland read the minutes for the regular session of the Col- 
ville Business Council held at the agency on April 9-10, 1953. 

Mrs. Lucy Swan objected to a part of the minutes where she thought she was 
misquoted but Chairman Orr enlightened her that the minutes were correct like 
she wanted them. 

Mr. Friedlander made a motion that the minutes be approved as read. Mr. 
Wapato seconded the motion. The motion was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Runnels, chairman of the welfare committee, wanted to report on the 
Louie Smitkin case. He said the committee checked on his character, etc., and 
if the council could put the truck and trailer up for sale it would be a big relief 
and be off of the council’s hands. 

Mr. Runnels then stated that he had 8 beds and 4 cribs and were designated 
to be distributed in the following manner: 2 beds to each district, and also 1 
crib to each district. The stuff were not to be sold but were given as a gift. 

Vice Chairman Gunn took over the chairmanship while Chairman Orr made 
his report to the council regarding the land committee. 

Mr. Orr read a resolution by the Nespelem Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
for permission to construct a primary elecric line across tribal lands described 
as: E1,NE\ sec. 17 and W1ANWY, sec. 17, T. 33 N., R. 29 E., Willamette merid- 
ian. The resolution was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted a resolution from the forestry department of this agency 
concerning the opening of bids April 27, 1953, at 2 p. m., and the bidding was to 
be restricted to only bona fide Colville Indian loggers. Mr. Orr, Mr. Cleveland, 
and Mr. Runnels were designated to be present during the opening of the bids. 
The resolution was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted an application to lease of Henry Michel to lease the 
SEWNE, sec. 35, T. 31, R. 30. The lease was unanimously approved. 
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Mr. Orr submitted a resolution from the roads department from this agency 
for a right-of-way for the reconstrucion of the Cache Creek road on Route 13 
beginning at San Poil Highway No. 4 and extending easterly to the beginning of 
section F. Thence, from the end of section F to the summit of Cache Creek. 
‘Tbe resolution was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted a lease of Joseph A. Kohler for 142 acres at the rate of $150 
cash per year. The lease was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted a lease of Oliver R. Pooler, which was a renewal of the 
lease he now has for the same piece of land, which he wanted to graze 75 head 
of cattle and for which he wanted to pay by contributing his 1,000 acres he owns in 
that range. The lease was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted a lease for Harold Ring for grazing privileges on range 
unit 27 for 100 head of cattle at $4.50 a head. The lease was unanimously 
approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted a lease of Henry Reynolds for grazing privileges in the 
Suffalo Lake area for 20 head of cattle. The lease was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted a lease of William Hogiund for grazing privileges in range 
unit No. 26. The lease was disapproved on recommendation of the land 
committee. 

Mr. Orr submitted a lease application of James Peterson for grazing privileges 
in the Inchelium Common Range. The application was disapproved on the 
recommendation of the land committee. 

Mr. Orr submitted the application of N. D. Hendrickson to lease a cabin and 
a 100-yard waterfront in lot 2, see. 34, T. 33, r. 27. The application was tabled 
on the recommendation of the land committee. 

Mr. Orr submitted a lease of Moses P. Alex for the E4NEY, NI4GSEY, 
NIZSEY sec. 13, T. 380 N., R. 35 E., 140 acres. The lease was unanimously 
approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted a resolution by the Indian livestock owners of the Hall 
Creek area to form a cattle association and lease the Hull Creek area at the rate 
of 15 cents per acre for the allotted lands. The area is in range unit No.1. The 
lease and the resolution of the association was unanimously approved with the 
word “exclusive” stricken from their resolution. 

Alex Arcas’ application to cut about 1,500 feet of lodge-pole logs for the purpose 
of building a log-cahin-type home—the poles to be cut on tribal land and the logs 
were going to be cut during the month of May—was unanimously approved. 

Application of Stephen Cleveland to lease the NE, sec. 14, T. 31 N., R. 25 E., 
160 acres, tribal land, submitted by Mr. Orr. The lease was unanimously 
approved. 

The application of Charles Ring, Jr., to run 71 cows and 4 bulls in the Inchelium 
Common Range in the 6-mile area during the coming season was unanimously 
approved. 

Mr. Orr submitted an application of William J. Seymour for the 200 acres of 
the allotment of Tps. 1440 and 1441. The application was unanimously approved. 

The resolution of the Ferry County Public Utilities Disirict No. 1 of Republic, 
Wash., to construct a transmission and distribution electric line across tribal! 
lands described as: SWi4SE\%4 sec. 14, NWYNEWY and SE4NE% sec. 25, 
WSWi4 sec. 24, NUNW% and SWYNWY, sec. 25, T. 34 N., R. 52 E., Willa- 
mette meridian, Nespelem, was unanimously approved 

The application of Mrs. Lillian Condon Blough for 548.90 acres was disapproved 
by a unanimous vote on recommendation of the land committee. 

The application of the Keep Washington Green Association to get a contribution 
of $250 from the tribe was tabled for further discussion. 

Secretary Cleveland, chairman of the enrollment committee, said the committee 
would have to investigate further into the case of Ira Henry Lum before they 
could make a report to the area office and to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Monaghan said that the council will have to establish who has the right to 
adopt the members of the tribe and also said that the tribe will have to go to the 
higher authorities to settle the matter. 

Mr. Wapato, chairman of the finance committee, made 4 motion to authorize 
payment to I. S. Weissbrodt of a voucher of $220.23. The voucher for the amount 
was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Wapato made a motion to indicate payment of $2.50 to Hart Snyder for 
secretarial work. The motion was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Wapato made a motion to approve Mr. Everett Houghland’s voucher for 
$165.06 for services, per diem, and mileage. The motion was unanimously 
approved. 
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Mr. Wapato made a motion to approve a voucher for $875 to Lyle Keith and 
P. H. Winston, tribal attorneys. The motion was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Wapato made a motion to adopt the resolution for expediting the payment 
of the tribal council and that the Government advance $6,500 to the local disburs- 
ing agent. The motion was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Wapato made a motion to authorize the hiring of an additional clerk to help 
in the tribal office and be directly responsible to the secretary of the tribal council. 
The motion was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Wapato made a motion to approve the budget for 1954. (The budget was 
for the fiscal year 1954, which was passed last year and Mr. Wapato submitted 
this budget due to a misunderstanding. The budget for 1955 will be taken up 
during the coming quarterly meeting this coming July.) Mr. Gorr seconded the 
motion. The budget was passed by a vote of 11 for and 2 against. 

Mr. Wapato said that Bazil Nichols and Albert Louie were at the finance com- 
mittee meeting for a loan of $1,500 which was approved. The men agreed that 
Mr. Nichols was to pay the loan back. The loan was to Mr. Louie but Mr. Nichols 
assumed the responsibility of the loan. Mr. Wapato made a motion to approve 
the action of Mr. Nichols to assume the responsibility of the loan in repayment. 
The motion was carried, 9 for and 3 against. 

Mr. Gunn said he didn’t like the way the business was conducted and the ar- 
rangement seemed to be round-about. The money was loaned to one person and 
handed to another for work not yet completed. Mr. Wapato said that this was a 
case where Mr. Louie’s loan application was approved and what he did with the 
money was his own business. Mr. Gunn suggested if any more deals like this 
come up it should go before the council for general discussion so the council will 
know what is taking place. 

Mr. Wapato said in regards to Steve Cleveland’s loan of $3,000, he paid back 
somewhere like $1,000 and the court ordered to repossess the cattle from him and 
minade a motion to go along with the decision of the court. Mr. Friedlander 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. Gorr said we should wait until these people are present before we act on 
any of these cases. Mr. Cleveland said the council should hold hearings on these 
eases and thought that was the way it always was. Mr. Monaghan said it was 
agreed by the finance committee to hold hearings for the people in the cases of 
delinquent loans and the council never did foreclose on anyone before and thought 
the people should get a fair chance to be heard. 

Mr. Wapato said in these cases the committee should set a date to hold a hear- 
ing for these people and withdrew his motion until the people can be heard at a 
hearing. Mr. Wapato also made a motion that the finance committee hold further 
investigations. And he withdrew all actions on these men in the similar cases 
until the committee studied up on them more. 

Mr. Friedlander also withdrew his second to the same motion to go along with 
the court’s decision in repossessing cattle from Steve Cleveland. 

Mr. Gorr said the council should get some technical men to study up on the 
council’s loan system on the reservation and we should get definite rules govern- 
ing the loaning of money, cattle, ete. 

Mr. Runnels said the tribal attorney wished the council would approve the 
minutes of the different meetings in regards to the claims segregation hearings. 

Mr. Wapato said the clerk hasn’t had the time to complete the minutes for the 
meetings at the different districts and they will be submitted as soon as they have 
been completed. 

Mr. Friedlander said the segregation lists were all complete and made a motion 
to approve the segregated bands that the claims committee made up to be ap- 
proved. Mr. Gorr seconded the motion. The findings of the claims committee 
was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Monaghan said that the council give the people a little more time in correct- 
ing the lists of the different bands and the council should read out the names of 
the people and let them vote on them. 

Chairman Orr said that was what the different meetings were held for. The 
lists were read to the people, then corrected, then reread. Mr. Cleveland said the 
list was merely information for the tribal attorney. Mr. Friedlander said the 
attorney wanted the information of the segregation lists to supplement our claim 
and it wouldn't he thrown out like the Nez Perce claim was. 

Mr. Gunn was ready to make a report for the law and order committee in re- 
gards to the position of another policeman for the Omak-Monse district. The 
committee agreed that the council establish a position for a policeman there but 
since the county sheriff, Mr. Jones. went on record in the county record as being 
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for the liquor law at Omak the committee wanted to change their opinion and 
recommendation and would like to study the situation further. 

Mr. Monaghan, chairman of the fish and wildlife committee, had his report 
ready for council action and said the Casting Club of Spokane asked for a 1-day 
fishing permit for free near San Poil. He made a motion that the council grant 
the Casting Club of Spokane a 1-day fishing permit, free, with no fire ammunition. 
George Friedlander seconded the motion. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Monaghan said since the area near the Inchelium District was large and 
since most of the money came from that district, the fish and wildlife committee 
recommends that the council hire another policeman to patrol the lakes and 
streams in that part for the season. 

Mr. Cleveland wanted to know if the employment was on a yearly basis or 
seasonal. Mr. Gunn said only on a 40-hour week and for the season. Mr. 
Friedlander said he wasn’t in favor of a yearly basis of the man in the fish 
and wildlife work and said they should work only on weekends. 

Chairman Orr said if the council doesn’t have a solution in this particular 
ease it should go back to the fish and wildlife committee for further study. 
George Friedlander said our funds are so low now that they couldn’t employ 
anyone on a full-time basis, only on a weekend basis. Mr. Gunn said he wasn't 
in favor of a weekend basis and said the superintendent told him the agency 
could not pay out money unless it was authorized by the council. 

Mr. Monaghan said the policeman at Inchelium requested help and I do think 
we do need two men to handle the district. 

Mr. Friedlander made a move that the situation at hand pertaining to fish 
and wildlife be taken care of and such local funds available be used to hire such 
help in such areas on weekends or periods when necessary. Mr. Cleveland sec- 
onded the motion. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Gunn said the superintendent thinks that the council make a resolution 
authorizing Dave White to be paid from tribal funds, who was now getting paid 
through the agency. 

Mr. Gunn said Al Poore, from Keller, Wash., asked for a complimentary 
permit and the fish and wildlife committee recommends his receiving the permit. 
Mr. Covington seconded the motion. The motion was unanimously carried 

Mr. Gunn, of the law and order committee, recommends to the council to send 
letters to the Senators and Congressmen to oppose bill 8S. 1087. And if the bill 
was going to be passed, to be excluded from the bill. The bill was for putting 
the Indians under State jurisdiction. Mr. Gunn then made it into a motion. 
Mr. Friedlander seconded the motion. The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Gunn, of the fish and wildlife committee, in regards to the beaver project 
said the committee suspend the project until further approval from the council 
on the basis that the tribe was losing money on the project until it was regulated 
and reorganized into a good business again. 

Chairman Orr said the committee should study into it further because the land- 
owners are having destruction done all the time. 

Mr. Gunn made a motion regarding the commercial part to be reorganized 
into a moneymaking basis and until then the trapping should be suspended. Mr. 
Friedlander seconded the motion. The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Gunn also made a motion that they do continue taking beaver from the 
lands that are being damaged and the Federal employees were to do the trapping. 
Mr. Gorr seconded the motion. The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Monaghan, chairman of the fish and wildlife committee, read the figures 
for fish planting : 


Barnaby Creek___-._._.-._---_-_. 15,000 Simpson Creek. PRAIA 
North Hall Creek __....... 20,000 Hall Creek__ pug 59, 000 
Lynx Creek.._................. 15,000 Round Lake. ge ll oe 25, 000 
South Twin Lakes________---- 500,000 North Twin Lakes__-_~- 500, 000 
Boreese LAwe. .. oo nonnnne nn 15,000 Fish Lake wee = 8 10, 000 
Nine-Mile Creek_______--____. 50,000 Wilmont Creek eee ee 10, 000 
Little Nine-Mile Creek______- 10,000 Summit Lake... ...---.- 25, 000 
Omak Creek and tributary_.___ 50,000 Lost Creek_ 7 50, 000 
Omak Creek, north end_____-_- 10,000 Little Owhi Lake______-_-~ 20, 000 
Cs Ie oo cnce ces crcrencronees . 20,000 Nespelem River_ ee a a 
Ce a ae MU RR Oe 40, 000 
ee ee ee ewe 125, 000 


Mr. Pete Lemery said that the replanting of Buffalo and McGinnis Lakes 
could be done after 90 days after poisoning. 
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Chairman Orr said that Theodore Bourgeau resigned from the judgeship 
at the Inchelium District and Mr. Bourgeau suggested or recommended that 
Raymond Peone or Al Highwater take his place. 

Mr. Gunn made a motion that the candidates be referred to the committee for 
recommendation of an associate judge. Mr. Gorr seconded the motion (no vote). 

Mr. Gorr said that he thought the people should recommend who they want 
to fill the position. Mr. Monaghan said the Inchelium District recommends the 
appointment of Joe Disautel. Nellie Rima made a motion that Joe Disautel 
be appointed as assistant judge for the Inchelium District. Dave White seconded 
the motion. The motion was unanimously carried. 

Chairman Orr said it has come to his attention that Mrs. Lucy Swan has 
never received any notice or news of her removal from the Pichette Place. The 
chairman also said the council favored the recommendation that she be removed 
from the place and said that she has been occupying the place and the tribe 
never received any rental for the place. 

Adjournment at 6:40 p. m. 

Attest: 

ALBERT ORR, 
Chairman, Colwille Business Council. 
JoHN B. CLEVELAND, 
Secretary, Colville Business Council. 


RESOLUTION—1953, No. 16 


Whereas the Nespelem Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., has made application 
for permission to construct a primary electric line across tribal lands described 
as follows: E144NE% sec. 17, and W14NW¥\ sec. 17, T. 33 N., R. 29 E., Willa- 
mette ; and 

Whereas the construction of this line requires the clearing of a right-of-way 
20 feet in width: Therefore be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Colville Business Council, in special session this 24th 
day of April 1953 do hereby give consent to the construction of this line: Provided, 
That merchantable timber which it is necessary for applicant to cut shall be paid 
for at an appraised rate and removed from the area: And provided further, That 
said timber will be scaled and the appraisal price determined by the Colville 
Agency forestry staff. Proceeds therefrom shall be deposited in the Colville 
tribal fund. 

The foregoing was duly enacted by the Colville Business Council by a vote of 
13 for and O against, render authority contained in article V, section 1 (a), of 
the Constitution of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation ratified 
by the Colville Indians on February 26, 1938, and approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs on April 19, 1938. 

Attest: 

ALBERT OrR, Chairman. 
JOHN B, CLEVELAND, Secretary. 

Approved: 

FiLoyp H. PHILLIPs, 
Superintendent. 
APRIL 28, 1953. 
RESOLUTION—1953, No. 17 


Whereas sealed bids are to be opened at 2 p. m., Pacific standard time, April 27, 
1953, for the purchase of merchantable timber on five Indian logging units in the 
San Poil Valley ; and 

Whereas bidding on these units is to be restricted to bona fide Colville Indian 
loggers ; and 

Whereas it is necessary to clearly define what is meant by a “bona fide Colville 
Indian logger’: Therefore be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Colville Business Council in special session held at the 
Colville Indian Agency, Nespelem, Wash., this 24th day of April 1953, do hereby 
agree that the definition of a “bona fide Colville Indian logger” shall be an 
enrolled Colville Indian who has logging equipment, including trucks, tractors, 
and loader, and who has been operating a logging business during the past year; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a 3-man committee consisting of Albert Orr, John B. Cleveland, 
and Lewis Runnels are hereby appointed as a committee to represent the Colville 
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Business Council when bids are opened for the timber on the 5 Indian logging 
units at the Colville Agency office at 2 p. m., April 27, 1953. 
The foregoing was duly enacted by the Colville Business Council by vote of 
13 for and 0 against, under authority contained in article V, section 1 (a), of the 
constitution of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation ratified by 
the Colville Indians on February 26, 1938, and approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs on April 19, 1938. 
Attest : 
ALBERT ORR, Chairman. 
JOHN B, CLEVELAND, Secretary. 
Approved : 
Froyp H. PHILLIPS, 
Superintendent. 
APRIL 27, 1953. 
RESOLUTION—1953, No. 18 


Whereas the branch of roads, Colville Indian Reservation, has completed 
plans for the reconstruction of two sections of the Cache Creek Road, Colville 
Indian Reservation Route No. 18, beginning at the San Poil State Highway No. 4 
and extending easterly to the beginning of section F'; thence from the end of 
section F to the Cache Creek Summit; and 

Whereas there will be slight changes in alinement, grade, and the width 
will be increased so that a full right-of-way width of 120 feet is needed, 60 feet 
on each side and at right angles to the centerline of the road; and 

Whereas most of the total leneth traverses tribal land, and the branch of 
roads, Colville Indian Agency hereby petitions the Colville Confederated Tribes 
for a right-of-way easement for public highway purposes, the line and grade 
hereof to be as is shown on plans as approved for the Colville Reservation road 
project 13 (11), Cache Creek Road, dated 1953; and 

Whereas there is a small undetermined volume of merchantable timber to be 
removed from said right-of-way: Therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Colville Business Council, sitting in special session 
this 24th day of April 1953, do hereby grant the above-mentioned right-of-way 
easement for public highway purposes in sec. 19, T. 81 N.; R. 383 E.; and in 
sections 24, 15, and 16, T. 31 N.; R. 32 E., Willamette meridian, as shown on plans 
for project 13 (11), Cache Creek Road, the total acreage involved in said right- 
of-way being 21.76 acres; and do also hereby grant permission to the Lureau of 


Indian Affairs to dispose of the merchantable timber within said right-of-way 
lhoundaries for the benetit of the Colville Confederated Tribes. 


test: 
ATBERT ORR, Chairman. 
JOHN B. CLEVELAND, Secretary. 


RESOLULTION—1953, No. 19 


Whereas there is urgent need for clerical personnel to support the Colville 
nsiness Council in conducting its affairs; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs contemplates a statement of policy 
that will determine responsibility status of employees whose salaries are paid 
from tribal funds; and 

Whereas there is an apparent distinction of tribal and Bureau functions 
provided by the constitution and bylaws that will properly define clerical duties 
presently associated with the tribal office; and 

Whereas there exists a means to have tribal funds advanced to the special 
disbursing agent for local disbursement for activities of a nontrust nature: Now, 
therefore be it hereby 

Resolved, by the Colville Tribal Business Council, in special session at Nes- 
pelem, Wash., this 24th day of April 1953, That the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
requested to advance the amount of $900 as soon as possible from savings in the 
current year’s budget for the purpose of employing a clerk to be responsible to 
the secretary of the business council for clerical functions associated with the 
council; be it further 

Resolved, That the budget for fiscal year 1954 provide for an advance of 
$4,500 to ISSDA to continue said employment on a contractual basis, such funds 
to be transferred from the annual authorization in lieu of civil service employ- 
ment contemplated therein. 
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The foregoing was duly enacted by the Colville Pusiness Council, by vote of 
13 for and O against, under authority contained in article V, section 1 (a), of 
the constitution of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation ratified 
by the Colville Indians on February 26, 1938, and approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs on April 19, 1938. 

Attest : 

ALBERT ORR, 
Chairman, Colville Business Couneil. 
Approved : 
FLoyp H. PHILuIps, 
Superintendent, Colville Indian Agency. 
May 1, 1953. 
RESOLUTION—1953, No. 20 


Whereas the tribal governing body of the Colville Confederated Tribes has 
been inconvenienced because of delays in payment of tribal councilmen’s per diem 
and travel expenses through the regional disbursing office because of the heavy 
workload at the agency level brought about by the abolition of a voucher section 
some time ago; and 

Whereas as it is the conviction of the Colville Business Council that the present 
workload could be alleviated to a great extent if the tribal councilmen were paid 
through the local disbursing agent in order that they could obtain their per diem, 
wages, and travel expenses more expediently : Therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Colville Business Council in special session held at the 
Colville Indian Agency, Nespelen, Wash., this 24th day of April 1953, do hereby 
request the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to authorize an advance of tribal 
funds to the local disbursing agent in the initial amount of $6,500 for the pur- 
pose of paying tribal council members and committee members authorized by the 
tribal governing body and that such payment be made by using a simple voucher 
form as a source document that would serve as the permanent record of the local 
disbursing officer and not clear payments on travel voucher in quintuplicate 
and via payroll vouchers as is being done at the present time; be it further 

Resolved, That an advance of tribal funds in the above-mentioned amount be 
made as provided for in Public Law 470, 82d Congress, H. R. 7176, the Interior 
Department appropriations bill, Tribal Section, Bureau of Indian Affairs so that 
the payment to tribal councilmen and members of committees created by the 
tribal council can be paid at the agency level and thereby resulting in more 
prompt payments and less inconvenience to the tribal members serving in the 
tribal government; be it further 

Resolved, That adequate budget estimates will be made to cover future expen- 
ditures out of local disbursing sources and that proper provisions will be made 
in the budget to care for the additional workload that this proposal may entail. 

The foregoing was duly enacted by the Colville Business Council, by vote of 
13 for and O against, under authority contained in article V, section 1 (a), of 
the constitution of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation ratified 
by the Colville Indians on February 26, 1938, and approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs on April 19, 1938. 

Attest: 

ALBERT ORR, 
Chairman, Colville Business Council. 


RESOLUTION—1953, No. 21 


Whereas the Ferry County Public Utilities District No. 1, of Republic, Wash., 
has made application for permission to construct a transmission and distribution 
electric line across tribal lands described as: SW4SE4 sec. 14: NW4NE4 and 
SE4NE4 sec. 23, W2SW4 sec. 24: N2NW4 and SW4NW4 sec. 25, T. 34 N., R. 32 
E., Willamette meridian, Washington. 

Whereas the construction of this line requires the clearing of a right-of-way 
20 feet in width : Therefore be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Colville Business Council, in special session this 24th 
day of April 1958, do hereby give consent to the construction of this line: Pro- 
vided, That merchantable timber which it is necessary for applicant to cut, shall 
be paid for, in the following manner: That the timber located on tribal lands 
described above which is involved in this right-of-way, is under the West Fork 
logging unit contract and shall be paid for at the existing rates. Timber will 
be removed by the logging contractor from said area; and said proceeds there- 
from shall be deposited in the Colville tribal fund. 
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The foregoing was duly enacted by the Colville Business Council, by a vote 
of 13 for and 0 against, render authority contained in article V, section 1 (a), 
of the constitution of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation ratified 
by the Colville Indians on February 26, 1938, and approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs on April 19, 1938. 

Attest: 

ALBERT ORR, Chairman. 
JOHN B. CLEVELAND, Secretary. 

Approved: 

FLoyp H. Puriiips, Superintendent. 

April 28, 1953. 

RESOLUTION—1953, No. 22 


Whereas the resident Indian livestock owners, Edgar Camp, James Seymour, 
Ralph Rickard, Harold Mason, Minnie Rickard, and Esther Mason of the Hall 
Creek area, have made application to the Colville Business Council to form the 
Hall Creek Indian Livestock Association ; and 

Whereas the formation of the association is contingent upon the association 
being granted suitable range for the proper management of their livestock 
industry; and 

Whereas the members of the proposed association request range unit No. 1 
for association use for which they agree to pay allottees at the prescribed rate 
of 15 cents per acre: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Colville Business Council, in special session this 24th 
day of April 1953, at the Colville Indian Agency, Nespelem, Wash., do hereby 
approve the formation of the Hall Creek Indian Livestock Association; be it 
further 

Resolved, That range unit No. 1 be granted to the Hall Creek Indian Livestock 
Association for their use, provided that all grazing shall be in accordance with 
range control stipulation and the general grazing regulations, and that allotted 
lands within the unit will be paid for by the association at the prescribed rate 
of 15 cents per acre. 

The foregoing was duly enacted by unanimous vote of the Colville Business 
Council under authority contained in article V, section 1 (a) of the constitution 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation, ratified by the Colville 
Indians on February 26, 1938, and approved by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs on April 19, 1938. 

Attest: 

ALBERT ORR, 
Chairman, Colville Business Council. 

Approved: 

FLoyD H. PHILLIPs, 
Superintendent. 

Aprit 30, 1953. 

Reet 


I protest the manner in which the minutes are written as they are not ac- 
curate. In addition, the interpreters who are present at the meetings, in their 
translations, often convey meanings which are intended to mislead the older 
Indians. The votes given in response to misinterpretation are recorded and 
action is taken even though those who voted bitterly resist the decision. Further- 
more, the Chair recognizes from the floor only those who are in accord with 
agency policy. 

The agency seldom gives the Indians direct information concerning their tim- 
ber holdings, the status of the logging operations or any anticipated date of 
payment. Ordinarily the quickest way to dispose of the problem is for them to 
cite a regulation which answers the Indian’s question in the negative, no matter 
what the question. 

Many Indians are preparing statements for this hearing. However, due to 
the weather, the distance and the shortness of time, a number of these statements 
are not now available. These statements may be available at the time of the 
hearing and permission is requested to include them in the record, 

Statements made by the following persons are included with my statement: 
Maude Carr, R. C. Kathan and Ellen Willis, by Ellen Willis, Daniel J. Finley, 
James A. Thomas, Karl O. Seastrom and J. Louie, and are marked ‘Exhibits 
C, D, E, F, G, and H.” 

On two occasions, as a check, Indians have hired experienced timber sealers to 
check the stumps of logged over land and make a comparison with the scale 
sheets which they send from the agency. 
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In my own case, Lucy Seymour, allotment No. 1730, Mr. W. W. Shields scaled, 
after the logging operations. Comparison between the two scale sheets dis- 
closes discrepancies in both quantity and species and results in a financial short- 
age to me in the sum of approximately $1,000. Mr. Harold Newell scaled 39 
stumps on the Nicholas place, allotment No. 1690, and from his report there was 
much underscaling there, and no credit given that cedar was taken. 

Another problem, which is a source of much concern, is the fact that there 
are many instances where logging operations are carried out on adjoining tracts 
of similar timber. That owned by the Indian often brings one-third to one-half 
less money when sold through agency procedure, which is the only one available 
to the Indian. 

It is the understanding of the Indians that the principal contract for the sale 
of our timber contains a minimum price, but is supposed to reflect the market 
price. This has not been true and millions of feet of valuable timber have been 
sold for far less than market price. 

The Indians have been told that they may not sell their timber except throngh 
the Indian agency. To do this, we are required to sign a power of attorney, 
although in several instances the timber has been sold and logged before a 
power of attorney has been signed. 

Once the power of attorney has been signed, the matter is out of the contro 
of the Indian and we must then wait an indefinite period of time before the sale 
is completed and then find that we are paid on an underscaled basis and for in- 
expensive species without regard for the true value of our timber. At present 
the Twin Lakes logging unit is being logged as rapidly as possible, possibly in 
view of this investigation. 

May I respectfully request your committee to thoroughly investigate these 
matters and take some action that will give us urgently needed relief. 

Lucy SEyMouR Swan. 





NOVEMBER 23, 1955. 
EXHIBIT C 


To the Joint Senate and House Committees: 


On the 11th day of April 1955, I rode with Mrs. Ellen Willis and Mr. Russ 
Kathan up to Meteor to show them the heirship timber on the George Bills 
allotment and another, both amounting to 280 acres. They were interested in 
buying this timber so they took me to Nespelen the following day to make the 
arrangements. 

We went first to the land office. I asked about selling this timber to these 
people. They told me I could not do this because there was a missing heir. 
Mrs. Willis asked me how long this party had been missing and I told her over 
40 years. She told me then that after 7 years they are automatically declared 
dead in the State of Washington. 

The land official then told me that it had been up for contract and that the 
Schell-Schute Lumber Co. in Colville, Wash., had bought it and was going to 
start logging soon. 

I found out later that the Schell-Schute Lumber Co. had not bought the tim- 
ber and without my knowledge or consent Lincoln Lumber Co. (a division of 
Valsetz Lumber Co.) had started logging this timber off. 

Mavupe Carr. 

NOVEMBER 14, 1955. 

ExuIBIT D 


COLVILLE, WASH., November 16, 1955. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, Pioneer Station, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Deak Sie: We are writing in regard to the experience we have had in regard 
to buying timber on the Colville Indian Reservation. My partner and I owned 
a mill and were also buying timber for other mills. 

We have lived on the Colville Indian Reservation about a year and a half. 
During that time we were able to get only about 50,000 or 60,000 thousand feet 
of sawtimber and part of that was in dead trees. 

The Indians were badly in need of living quarters and other buildings. Their 
living quarters were bad to the extent that they could look through the open 
eracks to the outside, while they had thousands of feet of timber standing 
which they couldn’t get a permit to cut. We took an Indian down to Nespelem 
to get a permit, but he was refused. Another Indian was also refused. 
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When they wanted lumber, they had to buy from other mills and would have 
to pay a large price for it, besides the expense to which they were put for haul- 
ing 40 or 50 miles, whereas it would have cost practically nothing to have had it 
sawed from their own timber near home. 

As we were trying to buy timber for other mills, many of the Indians told 
us that they were trying to get their patents so that they could sell to whom 
they pleased. They were told that if they would sign the power of attorney they 
would get their patents, but otherwise they would have to wait 5 years. If they 
signed, they knew the Lincoln Lumber Co. would get the timber, and that they 
didn’t want. 

In regards to heirship timber, the agency said that they wanted to sell 
the heirship timber at any time the heirs had a buyer and that it could be put 
up for bids. Mrs. Maude Carr, an heir, had 280 acres of timber at Meteor that 
the heirs would like to sell. Mr. Kathan and I took Mrs. Carr down to Nespelem. 
She told the agency that the heirs were ready to put the 280 acres up to be sold. 
She was told that there was a missing heir. I then asked Mrs. Carr how lon: 
this person had been missing and she said, ‘Forty years or more.” I told her 
that I understood that after 7 years, a person missing for that length of time 
was declared dead. When the agency heard that, they said that the timber had 
been up for contract and had been sold to the Schell-Schute Lumber Co. in Col- 
ville, Wash., that they were going to start logging soon and that there was nothing 
that could be done about it. 

[ called upon the Schell-Schute Lumber Co. and inquired as to their purchase 
of the timber, to which they replied, ‘‘No, we have never been able to buy any 
timber on the Colville Reservation.” At a later date, we were at Meteor?’ and 
observed that the timber which we were unable to buy was being cut. The 
Lincoln Lumber Co. was cutting and logging what we had been told had been 
sold to the Schell-Schute Lumber Co. I notified Mrs. Carr that the Lincoln 
Lumber Co. was cutting the timber at Meteor, which fact was unknown to her. 
She had not signed nor had she given them permission to cut, nor had any of 
the other heirs signed as far as she knew. As yet, she has never received any 

oney from the sale of that timber. 

here are many others who have told me approximately the same story. I 
am unable to understand why the Indian owner cannot sell, except to 1 or 2 
companies. The Indians are told that if they don’t sign, it will 5 years before 
they (the Indians) will receive their patents and sell their timber. 

I would also like to bring to your attention the fact that many of the old 
Indians are living on old-age pensions or welfare, while at the same time they 
are the owners of many thousands of feet of timber. 

R. C. KATHAN and ELLEN WILLIs, 
By ELLen WILLIs, 
North Fifth Wynne, Colville, Wash 


ExHIsBIt E 


To the Joint Senate and House Committee: 

About 1937 Holbrook bought the timber on the allotment joining Bill Barr’s 
allotment. 

They overrun Bill Barr’s line 16 chains. 

I was a sawyer for Lincoln Lumber Co. when Bill’s timber was cut and that 
was when I noticed that Holbrook had overrun Bill’s line. 

In their brush piling Lincoln tried to cover up the evidence. 

DANIEL J. FINLEY. 
NOVEMBER 19, 1955. 
ExuHrisit F 


To the Senate and House Committees: 

I was serving in the United States Army from 1942 through 1945. During 
this time without my knowledge or consent the superintendent signed over my 
timber, allotment No. 1544, sec. 22, T. 31 N., R. 86-37. 

In 1950 my timber was sold. Now since my allotment has been logged off, 
I think that I should be freed from this contract and power of attorney auto- 
matically, with no strings attached. 

I have plans of doing some more logging in clearing for farming. I have 
been a farmer a good part of my life and don’t need anyone to test the soil for 


2 Washington. 
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me for farming. I want to make a living on my allotment which I am not 
allowed to do under the present circumstances. 
JAMES A, THOMAS. 

NOVEMBER 18, 1955. 

James A. Thomas Allotment No. 1544. 

Last report was dated April 20, 1950. 

Pine, 176,000 feet; other species, 144,510 feet. Total value received by him 
for all timber cut was $2,648.50. 


EXHIBIT G 


To the Joint Senate and House Committees: 

A year ago there was an agreement between William Joseph and Ellen §8. 
Joseph and myself to buy allotments numbered S—-1540 and S—1536, land only 
from them. 

William Joesph and Ellen 8S. Joseph are sole heirs to these two allotments 
which were originally owned by Joseph Joseph and Louie Joseph. 

The price was set and agreeable to them and me. When we approached the 
land office, we were told that land sales like this from Indian to Indian had been 
approved but that a downpayment agreed upon by both parties is advisable. 

Ed Hall, Forestry employee, and Clyde Stimpson had appraised the timber 
and land. The land was appraised a second time by Mr. Osburn, Soil Conserva- 
tion employee. 

October 25 or the last Friday in October 1955, I had the downpayment and went 
into the land office to put it down on the purchase. It was not accepted because 
of the stud mill that went in in Kettle Falls. 

It has been logged off by Lincoln Lumber Co. 

I am a landless Colville Indian and a veteran of World War II. Is there a 
valid reason why I cannot buy this land? 

Kart O, SEASTROM. 

NOVEMBER 19, 1955. 

ExHIsBit H 


AFFIDAVIT 


May 4, 1955. 

This is to certify that I the undersign will verify that Supertintendent Floyd 
H. Phillips of Colville Indian Reservation made a statement to me in reference 
to getting a permit for timber of my own allotment to build me a home. 

As I told him my home was old and could not keep the cold out. His answer 
was that he did not a give a damn if I froze to death that he would not give me 
a permit to cut timber off my allotment to build me a new home fit to live in— 
so that is the attitude that Mr. Phillips the superintendent takes in answer to 
the members of the tribe. 

(Signed) Jor Louvre. 


Representative Cuvporr. Mrs. Cecelia O. Signor West, Walter Mc- 
Clung, and Cecelia Andrew. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CECELIA 0. SIGNOR WEST 


To the Joint Senate and House Committee: 

I hereby certify that my mother, Adeline Camille Signor’s timber was cut 
without a signed power of attorney. I determined not to sign but was not ap- 
proached. My brother George refused to sign and my brother Joseph was over- 
seas at the time. 

My husband Eugene West and I went to E. S. Moore, my father Thomas 
Signor’s guardian and asked him not to sign. He promised not to sign, but 
later when it had been explained by Ed Hall to him that there had been a fire 
on my mother’s allotment, caused by the brush burning on the adjoining allotment, 
and that they had been forced for this reason to cut my mother’s timber without 
a written order, Mr. Moore signed the power of attorney for my father’s one-third 
share, which made the majority of the heirs signatures. 

CrcELiIA O. Signor WEsT. 

Signed before me this ___-___ Gay dee eS 1955. 


Notary Public for the State of Washington. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER McCLUNG, KELLER, WASH. 


To the Joint Senate and House Commiitee: 
Lincoln and Biles-Coleman Lumber Cos. have preference to our timber sales. 
I think that the Indian should have the preference, and no competitive bidding. 
A contract between the Indian and the tribe or tribal member, should be based 
on the current price and be allowed to proceed according to the agreement. 
When Pete Gunn, now deceased, and I were on the council, a lumber company 
from New York wanted to build a sawmill at the mouth of the San Poil River and 
turn out finished product from the Nine Mile unit timber, which Pete and I were 
in favor of because it would have created labor for Indians but we were 
overruled. 
WALTER McCLUNG, 
Colwille Indian. 
Witnesses: 
LOUIE CAMILLE. 
PETER J. SEYMOUR. 


STATEMENT OF CECELIA ANDREW 


To the Joint Senate and House Committee: 

Piere Aeneas Peter Edwards allotment, on the north half was willed to me; I 
am sole heir. I have had two offers for the timber and an offer for the land. 
When I asked for a sale at the Indian agency, I was told it could not be done. 
They tell me they have nothing to do with the north half because it is off of the 
reservation and at the same time, tell me that I cannot handle my own sale 
because it is an allotment. 

On the other hand, Bernadine Louie’s allotment, also on the north half of 
which Agnes Boyd, Henry Bailey, and I were heirs, the timber was sold without 
the signatures of the heirs. 


CECELIA ANDREW. 
Signed before me this 14th day of November 1955. 
[SEAL | LOREN E, HATCHER, 
Notary Public for the State of Washington. 
Representative Cuuporr. We are going to take a 5-minute recess to 
give the reporter a rest. 
(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., a 5-minute recess was taken.) 
Mr. Dissier. Mr. Marcel Arcasa. 
Representative Cuuporr. Before you start. Mr. Drummond, I 
have another statement here. Is Mr. Drummond still here? 
(No response. ) 
Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Arcasa, will you proced please. 
Please identify yourself for the reporter and spell your last name, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF MARCEL ARCASA, PRESIDENT, COLVILLE INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Arcasa. My name is Marcel Arcasa. I am from Nespelem, 
Wash. I am president of the Colville Indian Association. I also 
served on the council for 5 years so I am pretty familiar with the 
problems of the Colville division. 

In the past we have had large timber sales on the Colville Indian 
Reservation sold to the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. in large blocks. 
And one of the unit contract sales is the Moses Mountain unit which 
consists of 200 or 300 million—I don’t know exactly how much, but the 
records will show. And also the Kartar unit. That is two units. 

Now, the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. are operating on two units 
each. They have two large units so that goes to show that they have 
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quite a prestige—have quite a monopoly on the forest on the Colville 
Indian Reservation and has for a long time. 

It is a fact that in the past in these bids there was only one bidder 
on these two units. Therefore, it didn’t bring a very good price. 
But in the past we have agitated to get more competition in our tim- 
ber contract bidding so that we could get more for our timber. But 
it seemed like we couldn’t get no other bidders to come in. When I 
was on the council when the Kartar sale unit was set up I made a 
special trip here to Spokane and contacted some of the mill men in 
the Spokane vicinity if they wouldn’t bid on that Kartar unit. Well, 
I went to the White Pine Sash here in Spokane and contacted them 
to see if they wouldn’t bid. Well, they were going to throw me out 
of the office because they had no chance ying—any chance of buy- 
ing from the Indian Department at Nespelem. They had tried and 
tried and they had never got anywhere, so they weren’t interested. 

Finally I told them what we want was to get a competition in bid- 
ding on these timber sales. And, finally, he decided that he would 
bid on that Kartar unit. But he did not bid. He never did bid on it. 
So, therefore, Biles-Coleman had the leeway on the whole thing. 

Furthermore, on the Moses unit—at the expiration of the Moses 
Mountain unit, the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. he id three —— of 
that unit. When they made the ext 
of 5 years each, that is 15 years. W hether shall m: oa any new cruise 
or any price adjustment on that timber after the expiration I don’t 
know. We have no knowledge whether they did or not, because there 
is quite a bit of volume in erowth in the 20- year cycle on that timber. 
And the Biles-Coleman, there was no recruising on it. They got the 
full benefit of that growth of that 20-year cycle. Therefore, I wouldn’t 
say they did not, but we have no knowledge whether they made a 
recruise on it or not. 

And the contract of Lincoln Lumber Co. that was taken up so I will 
not talk on that. But tribal and individual timber, it seems like the 
tribal—the individual timber holders could not sell their timber in- 
dividually and we have often wondered why they couldn’t sell their 
timber individually where they were offered a better price than the 
logging contractors in these units offered for this timber from—from 
outside sources they could have got a better price. Still they could 
not sell. 

They had timber holdings in these contracts and they were bound in 
contracts and they could not sell to outsiders. So I think that was 
a very bad business for the individuals. 

Now, price on timber in 1951 on the Lincoln Lumber Co. sale. They 
were paying at that time—19% 51—they were paying $8.15 and right 
across the line adjacent to the Lincoln Lumber Co., the Colville Na- 
tional Forest sold timber for $27.35. That is just a stone throw across 
the line. So that showed what the difference in comparison—differ- 
ence in prices are just because it is Indian timber. 

And I will also state the price on timber paid on the Yakima Res- 
ervation, Umatilla, and the Klamath. They had timber sales here in 
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1952 or 1953, I can’t recall now, but the record shows. The Yakima 
timber sales brought $37.50 for ponderosa pine and the Umatilla had 
a sale of timber that brought $34.50 for ponderosa pine. And the 
Klamath Falls Indian Reservation they got $55.50 for their timber, 
so in comparison with the timber sold on other reservations and the 
timber on the Colville is very low—too low, I think. I think there 
should be adjustment made. 

And I think we have the same category as the Warm Springs 
Indians had here a while back, that they had a hearing and I think 
they had a readjustment on their timber sales. They were getting the 

same price as we were—$16.45 at that time. I heard they raised it to 
¢9§, And I think we are in line for an adjustment on our timber. 

And I would say further, I would think it would be a good policy 
that it be investigated. It should be done by outside sources and 
have some timber experts to investigate these timber sales. And ] 
think it would be a good deal for the Indians. And I would like to 
state also here in 1949 the timber sold for $8.50 for ponderosa pine. 
In 1950 they dropped it down to $8.15, so I can’t see where they could 
drop it—m: ake a drop in the timber should be. Instead of dropping it, 

should be raised. And I think that was something that was to the 
detriment of the Indian. 

Representative CHuporr. Wasn't the price of timber, 1949 and 1950 
hased on the supply and demand ? 

Mr. Arcasa. No. 

Representative Cuouporr. Doesn’t your agreements provide that they 
not only could make the price higher or make it lower as the market 
price went up or down? 

Mr. Aroasa. I don’t think there was any drop in the lumber value 
at all. I don’t know why they dropped it. ‘They should have raised 
it instead of dropped. 

Representative CHuporr., But they have the right to drop it under 
the agreement if they feel the market price is going down ¢ 

Mr. Arcasa. Yes, but I don’t see any justification in dropping the 
price. I think that is about all I have to say at this time. I have 
something here for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


THE ESTATE OF CHARLES ARCASA, DECEMBER 7 


There are 50 heirs in the estate and we are asking for supervised sale. At 
the time that we applied for the sale all we had to have was 51 percent to sign 
and agree on making the sale. After we acquired the 51 percent to make the 
supervised sale then the area office made a new ruling that we had to have 100 
percent of the heirs to sign in order to put over the sale. 

This allotment has a very heavy stand of timber. The allotment consists of 
160 acres of land and timber. The timber cruise is 114 million feet of timber, 
mostly ponderosa pine. 

This allotment has been in the heirship status for about 30 years. And the 
only way to settle the estate is through a sale and divide the proceeds. And the 
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high price of timber we are all in favor of the sale of land and timber as early 
as possible. 
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Mr. Dresrer. I have Mrs. Willis, who is a logger and who is also : 
lady and for that reason many of the Indians have confided in her 
more than usual. And I have asked her also to restrict her testimony 
at this time to just 1 or 2 instances that she knows of thoroughly. 

Representative Cuuporr. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF ELLEN WILLIS, COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mrs. Winuts. Iam Mrs. Ellen Willis and I am from Colville Reser- 
vation at present and I live in it. Being interested in a sawmill with 
Mr. Kathan. And-during that length of time that we were there we 
were unable at any time to get any saw logs of any kind to put through 
our little mill. And toward the last, why, we came in contact with Mrs. 
Carr who was a neighbor there. And she says “We have 280 acres 
at Meteor and it is heirship timber.” So we took Mrs. Carr up to this 
Meteor timber and we looked it over. So the next day we took Mrs. 
Carr down to Nespelem to have this put up for bids. And when we 
got to the land office they told us there that there was a missing heir. 
So I turned to Mrs. Carr and asked her how long this heir had been 
missing? She told me “Over 40 years.” So, I kind of laughed and I 
said to her “Well, in the State of Washington after 7 years “if it is put 
up and advertised for 30 days why if they don’t show up the court 
declares them missing or dead.” 

Then after he heard that, this party, why he said, “Well,” he said 

right out of a clear sky, “this has been put up,” he said, “and the Shell- 
shot j in Colville has bought it.” So I turned to Mrs. Carr 

Mr. Drester. Would you tell them what “Shellshot” is? 

Mrs. Wits. The Shellshot is a lumber company in Colville, Wash. 
So, they said “the Shellshot is going to start logging it before long.” 
So, I turned to Mrs. Carr and asked “Mrs. Carr, how could they go to 
work and sell it to the Shellshot in Colville without the heirs signing 
it over‘ 
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So I knew we weren’t getting anywhere, so I just turned around and 
walked out. So, then, it went on a little bit later on, why, I was talk 
ing to a party from Inchelium and they said they were logging—the 
Lincoln Lumber Co.—was logging up around Meteor. It dawned on 
me if they were cutting on this he irship timber we would try to buy 
or would ask it be put up for bids. My partner and I went up to see 
where they were logging and, sure enough, they were logging on this 
timber that they wouldn’t let up put up for bid. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you tell us the tract ¢ 

Mrs. Wixu1s. The tract, I can’t tell you just exactly the township or 
anything because—— 

Mr. Lanican. What is the name of the owner? 

Mrs. Wiis. The owner was George Bills. And then after I saw 
they had been cutting it there, why, it burnt me up so I went down to 
Inchelium and I saw Ed Hall. And he is interested in the Forest 
Service—no, in the forest industry there on the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation. So I teld him what I had found out after going down and 
taking Mrs. Carr down. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Hall an employee of the Indian 
Bureau ¢ 

Mrs. Wiis. Yes; he is. He is employed by the Indian Bureau. 
That is, as a forestry man on the Inchelium side. And when I went 
down there and told him what I had found out. And I said, “How 
come that they can go to work and sell to the Lincoln Lumber Co. and 
nobody else can get a chance to buy that timber?” And I told him 
the stor y. I said, “They lied to us; the whole works lied down there.” 
“Oh,” he says, “yp hardly think so.” He says, “Because I think it has 
all been sioned over and everything.” And I said, “Well, I know 
some of the heirs don’t even know anything about it.” 

So I sent word to Mrs. Carr, the one that went with us down to 
Nespelem. I sent word to Mrs. Carr that they were cutting timber on 
her place. And she didn’t know anything about it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I thought this was the name of “Bills”? 

Mrs. Wiiu1s. That is heirship. And Mrs. Carr is one of the heirs 
to this Bills’ heirship. 

Representative Cuuporr. When you say “heirship,” you mean 
“h-e-1-r-s-h-i-p” ¢ 

Mrs. Wits. Yes; it is heirship. It is just the same as the estates 
here. 

Representative Ciuporr. I understand. I just wanted to keep it 
clear in my mind. 

Mrs. Wituts. After that had all happened and everything, why, we 
had gone to the Shellshot. I forgot to tell you that we had gone 
to the Shellshot in Colville and had asked the Shellshot if they “had 
ever bought any timber around Meteor. And the Shellshot said, “No, 
they had never ‘bought any timber around Meteor and they had never 
been able to. The only one who got timber is the Biles-Coleman, the 
Lincoln Lumber Co. and the Deer Park Lumber Co.” 

So, after I had gone back to my store after I had told Mrs. Carr 
about them cutting up there, she came to Colville to see an attorney 
about it—what she could do. And the : attorney told her, “Well, the 
way things is, it is such a mess down there, I don’t think there is any 
use for me to try to do anything about it.” 

76321—56—pt. 2——-44 
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And then she was in here and stayed overnight with me. She 
brought her husband to the hospital. And while she was there I 
asked her if she had ever got anything out of her timber and she 

said, “No; I haven’t gotten anything out of my timber.” And she 
said, “T hey told me there was a missing heir yet.” But still they have 
cut and they have logged her timber off there—their heirship timber. 

Now, there is just m: ny, many cases on the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion that I could sit here until night and I could tell you things that 
have happened. Since I have been there the Indians have got a lot 
of confidence with me because I really think the Indians are getting 
a dirty deal. And I would really like to see somebody take a little 
interest in them before this timber is all gone. 

Representative Cuuporr. This committee is interested in it and if 
we can help them we will be very glad to do it. 

Mrs. Wituts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dissiex. That is all the witnesses we have because two of them 
are unable tocome. If I could make a recommendation ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. If you have statements from them we will 
be glad to put them in the record. 

Mr. Dieser. I don’t have them here with me. 

Representative Cuuporr. You send them to the committee in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and we will be glad to put them in the record. 

Mr. Dissier. By way of recommendation I feel that no complaint 
is of any use until there can be an accompanying recommendation. 
It seems patent on the face of it, the situation is cert: ainly unhealthy 
on the reservation. And the cure that I would recommend, that this 
committee consider advising the appointment of an auditor to run 
an independent audit on the affairs of this reservation. If it turns 
out that these complaints are unfounded and have no merit, at least 
the information can be passed on to the people and they will under- 
stand it better and no harm will be done. 

Representative Cuuporr. We have the Comptroller General as the 
watchdog of Government funds and Government affairs for the Con- 
gress of the United States, and he operates what we call the General 
Acocunting Office. Mr. Dibblee, would you have any objection or 
would you agree or would you feel that if we asked the General Ac- 
counting Office to make an audit that the Colville Indian Reservation 
be subjected to an audit that you would consider that office an inde- 
pendent auditor ? 

Mr. Diester. Yes,sir. I would. 

tepresentative CuHuporr. We will consider that and we may make 
that recommendation. 

Mr. Disesire. Thank you very much. Incidentally, I make that 
recommendation considering the fact that some such action was taken 
in Portland and there they uncovered this Gold Beach affair which 
amounted to a scandal and I don’t wish any such thing to continue 
here if it is going on. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will discuss it and we may make that 
recommendation. I am only one member of the committee and I can’t 
give you anything definite. But I think you have made a good recom- 
mendation. It is very sound and maybe it will help us find out a 
lot of things not only on the Colville Reservation but in other recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Dissier. Thank vou for the time allotted me. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Your prepared statement will be incorpo- 
rated in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


SPOKANE, WASH., November 28, 1955. 
JoINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN : During the past several years, numerous members of the Colville 
Indian Tribe have come to me seeking advice. They have come from widely 
scattered parts of the reservation. Their complaint contains mostly statements 
as to timber. 

One of their chief problems is that although they own valuable stands of 
timber, they are forced to live in poverty or leave the reservation. Leaving is 
impractical for the older Indians, who are also denied old-age assistance because 
their timber is of greater value than $200. Still these people seem to be unable 
to sell or dispose of their timber without the permission of the Indian agency. 
Many of the Indians tell me that they have been told that they must sign a 
power of attorney. Some of them state that their timber has been sold without 
any signature at all. 

Many of the complaints are concerned with the fact that the timber, when 
cut, is short scaled. Still others can prove that their scale sheet shows fir and 
lareh, paid for at a cheaper price, when, in reality they had pine and cedar. 

Perhaps the most common complaint which has come to my office is that, even 
after the agency is authorized to sell the timber, it is sold at prices far below 
that which adjoining timber of the same quality and specie brings. 

The last complaint, which includes and overlaps the timber question, is that 
the Indians get little satisfaction from the Indian agency, are often misled, and 
nearly always confused. 

When you hearing was announced a number of the Indians requested me to 
help them prepare statements which could be sent you. Due to the shortness of 
time, many of the statements have not reached my office. Some of them may 
have reached yours, direct from the Colville’s. Some of the statements were 
edited by me to facilitate your reading, but the facts have not been changed. 
Enclosed please find statements from Lucy Swan, Jim O’Brien, Maude Carr, 
KNen Willis, Daniel J. Finley, James A. Thomas, and Kar! O. Seastrom. 

If the several complaints heretofore mentioned had come to me in an or- 
ganized fashion, and immediately prior to the hearing, I might believe that a 
small group had merely organized to cause trouble. However, the complaints 
of which I speak have been coming to my office for some time. Many of their 
complaints constitute valid actions at law. Each time I have pointed this out, 
it is considered by the individual Indian. He then feels that he is standing 
alone and either through superstition or intimidation, had so far failed to follow 
through with his plans for his own redress. I have been told that some of 
the people who were planning to ask for individual relief were asked the ques- 
tion: Will you or your children be dropped from the tribal rolls? 

From the several statements presented to your committee, I hope that you will 
feel the necessity of recommending that the tribal funds be audited and that 
comparisons be made for prices received for tribal timber and prices received 
by competitive bidding. A complete investigation of the affairs of this tribe 
should be made, and the policies of tribal administration should be simplified 
and explained to the Indians. If this occurred, and no discrepancies were found, 
the Indians would at least be in a position of understanding the affairs of their 
tribe. They are at least entitled to this. On the other hand, something is indeed 
wrong with tribal management, including timber, and investigation would dis- 
close it. In such an event, the result would be of immediate benefit to the Indians. 
This latter idea does not seem so farfetched when I recall how little attention 
was paid to the complaints of the Oregon Indians and what a house cleaning 
occurred in the Portland Agency when the investigation was finally completed. 

Thank you very much. 

Very truly yours, 
JACK DIBBLEE. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Harvey Moses. Is he in the room? 


Mr. Moses, I understand you requested from the staff of the commit- 
tee 2 or 3 minutes to make a statement and you wanted to make it at 
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this point and we thought we would be very glad to give you that 
time. Would you please identify yourself for the reporter so that he 
can get your name in the record. 

Mr. Dieser. May I present these further statements and exhibits 
for the committee’s records. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


NOVEMBER 22, 1955. 
To the Joint Senate and House Committee: 

My name is Jim O’Brien and I live at Grand Coulee, Wash. I am an enrolled 
member of the Colville Confederated Tribes and am president of the Colville 
Indian Commercial Club. I operate a garage business and am licensed by the 
State of Washington as an automobile dealer and automobile wrecker. 

In connection with my work with the Colville Indian Commercial Club and 
as former chairman of the board of trustees of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
No. 2577, I have had occasion to hear the problems of many Indians suffering 
hardships. 

1. I call your attention to the case of Mrs. Sam Socula, an aged Indian 
woman who owned a large tract of valuable timber, but who was not per- 
mitted to sell any of her property. Yet her timber holdings were so extensive 
and so valuable that she was not allowed welfare assistance. Mrs. Socula died 
in actual proverty, even though she possessed assets which she was never per- 
mitted to realize. A copy of our letter to Senator Hugh Butler is attached to 
this statement for your consideration. 

2. My friend, William D. Piatote, has talked to me frequently concerning his 
timber rights. He tells me that he, too, owns valuable timber, but that he is 
forced to live off the reservation and work as a carpenter in Tacoma, Wash. He 
is desirous of using the proceeds of the sale of his timber to educate his chil- 
dren. Two of his boys, both veterans, are in college. He gave me his state- 
ment, originally prepared for the House Subcommittee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to be submitted to this hearing. This statement is attached and marked 
“Exhibit 2.” 

3. Seotty Simpson, Nespelem, Wash., is an old Indian who has come to me 
for help. He said he had so many (4 or 5) allotments that he was disqualified 
from receiving old-age assistance. Yet his total annual income amounted to 
only $300 a year. Several people advised him to dispose of his allotments so that 
he could qualify for old-age assistance. He replied that he couldn’t sell them 
because Of restrictions. 

4. The complaints which I cite are not new. After an extensive investigation, 
Senator Hugh Butler made a speech before the Senate of the United States. The 
published copy of this speech, incorporating much testimony of the Colville 
Indians is attached to and made part of this statement. Your attention is called 
to pages 10 through 14 in particular. 

5. My niece, Doris Pichette, had an allotment which contained timber. She 
sold the timber over 10 years ago. Within the past several days, she has received 
one of the payments for this timber. She is greatly disappointed with the price 
received, as comparable timber brings better prices if it can be sold on the open 
market. 

6. At each timber sale, 10 percent is deducted from the amount the Indian 
receives. We have no specific knowledge as to what use is made of the 10 percent, 
after it is taken. 

7. On the date of October 7, 1955, I presented to the Republic (Wash.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce a paper in which I discussed the act of Congress (34 Stat. 80) 
passed March 22, 1906. In this paper I raised the question of whether or not 
Congress or the Department of the Interior has the authority to regulate 
these Indians affairs. I again raise this question and enclose my historical 
summary for your consideration. 

8. My father, Frank O’Brien, died in 1914. The agency administrated his 
Indian property, taking 40 years to finish. The timber, however, was sold with 
more dispatch as it was disposed of in 37 years. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jt O'BRIEN. 
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Exutsit No. 1 


COLVILLE INDIAN COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Nespelem, Wash., September 22, 1953. 
Senator HucH BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: Please find enclosed a picture of Mrs. Sam Socula, a 
member of the Colville Indian Tribe. This lady is 88 years of age, has a very 
small income, but not sufficient for the simple needs of this old woman. You can 
see from the picture the type of cabin in which she is residing. 

Mrs. Socula has considerable assets in timberland which she is unable to 
dispose of because the Government restrictions of the Indian Bureau will not 
let her sell it. At the same time, she cannot receive an old-age pension because 
of her assets. 

We would appreciate it if you would investigate this matter and see what you 
can do to stimulate some action from the Indian Bureau to alleviate some of the 
old lady’s poverty. 

Yours sincerely, 
COLVILLE INDIAN COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Jim O’Brien, President. 
Hiram B. RUNNELS, Vice President. 
Marcet Arcasa, Secretary. 


Exursit No. 2 (HEARING OCTOBER 17, 1953) 


Honorable committeemen, ladies and gentlemen, William D. Piatote is my name, 
fullblood. I am a registered member of the Colville Indian Tribe and have the 
pleasure of rights of the reservation. I have been employed as a carpenter for 
the past 14 years in Tacoma, Wash. 

It was necessary for me to get out of the reservation to find employment 


to support my family. 

Being employed off the reservation I have not been in close continuous contact 
with the affairs of the reservation. 

I have rights in the overripe timber that now stands in the Colville Reservation 
which I have been trying to sell for the past several years without much 
success. 

Not only myself but there are other members who would very much like to 
sell their timber also. 

But the superintendent of the Colville Indian Reservation, Mr. Phillips, in- 
forms me that the Bureau forbids the sale of this timber. 

Those of us that are interested in the sale of this timber feel that it is a 
loss to hold this timber any longer. 

Honorable committeemen, I am in favor of this committee and I humbly ask 
that arrangements be made for the sale of this timber as early as possible. 

Because many of the titleholders of this timber are now on relief and emergency 
funds. 

The price of timber is at its peak so why shouldn’t we take advantage of these 
favorable prices. 

I have 3 sons, 2 of my boys have served in our Armed Forces. One served 
in the Navy in the Second World War. The other boy was in the Air Force during 
the Korean conflict. 

One of my boys has returned to college and my youngest boy is attending 
Central Washington College in Ellensburg, Wash. It takes funds for daddy 
Piatote to finance these boys in college. I do not know a better way to spend the 
returns from the sale of this timber than educating my boys. 

Now, in closing—I feel that my tribe and myself believes and would enjoy the 
privilege of American freedom and the system of free enterprise. 

I thank you. 
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Exuisit No. 3 
TRANSFER OF TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS TO THE COLVILLE INDIANS, WASHINGTON 


Speech of Hon. Hugh Butler of Nebraska in the Senate of the United States 
January 22, 1951 


Mr. Burier of Nebraska. Mr. President, it will be recalled that in the 81st 
Congress, House bill 2432, providing for the transfer of the title to 818,000 acres 
of land from the United States to the Colville Indians in the State of Washington, 
passed the House of Representatives and was reported by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. A similar bill, Senate bill 1022, was introduced 
in the Senate. I filed a minority report on House bill 2482, which minority report 
sets forth the reasons why this bill should not pass. The bill died on the Senate 
Calendar with the 8ist Congress. 

Senate bill 378 has now been introduced in the present session of Congress, 
which is identical with that of House bill 2432 and Senate bill 1022 of the 81st 
Congress. 

This proposed legislation, if enacted into law, would deprive the United States 
of many millions of dollars; it would tend to retard the Indians in the free exer- 
cise of their American way of life; it would tend to communize the Indians; it 
would aid in the perpetuation of the Indian Bureau and forever relegate these 
Indians and their property to a status of supervision and control by the Indian 
Bureau; it would permit a puppet Indian tribal council to dissipate the funds of 
the tribe; and it would give to certain attorneys and conspiring persons the right 
to share in the loot of the puppet council. 

It appears that practically all the Colville Indians, the residents of Ferry and 
Okanogan Counties, the Tri-County Mining Association, the Northwest Mining 
Association, other mining and prospectors associations, and individual miners 
and prospectors are opposed to this proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the statements of Hiram B. Run- 
nels, Marcel Arcasa, and Jim O’Brien, three Colville Indians, who testified before 
a Senate subcommittee hearing at Spokane, Wash., on November 21, 1950, con- 
cerning these bills, be inserted at this point in the Record in connection with my 
remarks. It is my belief that the reading of these statements will tend to inform 
those who are interested in this important program. 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


“TESTIMONY OF HrrAm B. RUNNELS 


“Mr. RUNNEtS. We in particular are indebted to the Honorable Senator Butler 
of Nebraska. We have heen in correspondence with him for several months. We 
feel very grateful for what he has done for us. I wish it would have been possible 
for him to have been here. There are many Indians present who would like to 
have met him. 

“We can assure Senator Butler that he is appreciated by every Indian on the 
Colville Indian Reservation, except perhaps Frank George and his Bureau stooges. 

“We are also grateful to Senator O’Mahoney, the chairman of this committee, 
for his part in having this hearing here, and to Senator Murray, who has sacri- 
ficed his time to come out to this hearing. 

“We are very grateful. 

“Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Runnels, and I am sure that Mr. Butler, 
although he is not able to attend, will study the record very thoroughly and will 
give it the same consideration as if he was here present. 

“Mr. RunNeEts. Honorable Senator Murray, chairman, we are sorry that Wal- 
ter Horan is not here. We wanted to tell him personally how much we opposed 
his bill H. R. 2482. 

“We are also sorry, we wanted to tell Senator Magnuson the same thing. 
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“At the beginning, I wanted to state I speak for practically 100 percent of the 
Colville Indians, and we are absolutely opposed to the Horan-Magnuson bills. Of 
course, I do not represent Frank George’s stooges. 

“We want to be understood that the Northwest Mining Association should not 
agree to any compromise on these bills for us. We have seen in the papers, and 
otherwise, that Hoagland effected a compromise, and it had been agreed to by 
the Northwest Mining Association. We want no part of it. 

“The Northwest Mining Association is a fine organization. We hope that they 
will not sell us down the river by this compromise. 

“In 1891-92 a commission was appointed. This agreement was fulfilled for 
the north half of the Colville Indians, in which the Indians received $1,500,000 
Congress substantially ratified the agreement accepting the payment of $1,500,000 

“The Indians were dissatisfied and hired lawyers to secure the $1,500,000 as 
per agreement. The contract with the lawyers was for 10 years, the contract 
expiring in 1904. In 1904, at the expiration of the contract, other attorneys 
agreed to collect the $1,500,000, leaving the amount of the attorneys’ fees to 
be fixed by the Court of Claims, which the court fixed at $60,000. 

“In 1905 James McLaughlin negotiated an agreement with the Indians 
opening the south half of the reservation, which agreement included the payment 
of $1,500,000, which the Government had failed to pay pursuant to the agree 
ment of 1891. The Congress again failed to ratify this agreement. Instead 
Congress enacted a law following the terms of the McLaughlin agreement, except 
the payment of the $1,500,000. The $1,500,000 was paid under ; sparate act, 
less attorneys’ fees of $60,000. 

“The act of March 22, 1906, which is a substitute of the McLaughlin agreement, 
provided for the opening of the south half of the Colville Reservation for the 
allotment of land to the Indians, and the Indians were to receive the proceeds 
of the homestead entries. Where did this money go? 

“By the agreements of 1892 and 1905, the Indians relinquished title to all their 
lands on the Colville Indian Reservation. 

“If the Indians were deceived in making these agreements, the Indians now 
have the Indian Claims Commission to present their claims against the Govern 
ment. The Indians have tried for years to get an opportunity to present their 
claims to the Court of Claims. But now we have the Indian Ciaims Commission, 
so suit can be brought against the Government without a special bill. 

“The members of the Colville Confederated Tribes were never allowed to vote 
on any attorney, but the tribal council, without the consent of the tribe, entered 
into a contract with James E. Curry, of Washington, D. C., and Lyle Keith, of 
Spokane, Wash. They have done nothing, and time is running out. 

“The Indians are auxious that suit be commenced, but the Indians want the 
opportunity to select their own attorney. The members of the tribe have never 
authorized the council to select their attorneys. Frank George really appointed 
James E. Curry, without the tribe’s consent. Mr. Curry is attorney or legal 
counsel for the National Congress of American Indians. 

“Mr. Frank George is vice president of this organization, who has been instru- 
mental in taking money out of tribal funds to pay dues to the Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians. In other words, he has taken upon himself to make every enrolled 
Indian a member of this organization without their consent. 

“In the present budget setup, which is found on page 28 of the minutes of 
April 138-14, 1950, it appears there that $3,000 is taken for this purpose. 

“Mr. Frank George’s position with the tribal council is tribal relations official. 
How he got this position we do not know. However, the members of the tribe 
were not consulted. He travels to all parts of the United States and we have 
not been furnished an accounting of his expenditures. 

“Senator, we would like to have Mr. George furnish us with a statement of 
his expenditures and place it in the records. 

“In connection with Frank George’s employment, I wish to place the following 
letter in the record. 

“Senator Murray. The letter referred to by the witness will be marked ‘Exhibit 
4 and carried in the records at this point. 
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“INCHELIUM, WaAsH., September 26, 1950. 
“COLVILLE INDIAN COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
“Nespelem, Wash.: 

“We, the undersigned, do declare that the Colville Indian Business (Council 
met at Nespelem Indian council hall on January 8 and 9 in 1948. At this meet- 
ing Frank George, tribal council clerk, carrying the rating of CAF-5, asked for 
an increased rating of CAF-6, to which the council agreed to give. Then, in 
the minutes, after Frank George types up the minutes of the meeting, he 
inserts for himself the title of tribal relations clerk, which is an entirely different 
rating and different salary than what the business council approved for him. 
Then in the resolution he types up for himself, the blanket authority which covers 
all the business on the reservation, and also the intertribal relations clerk, 
and then on top of all this he takes upon himself the title of Colville tribal 
treasurer, giving him the sole authority to spend our money, however he sees fit. 
And then in April 1948, when the January 1948 minutes were read, several of 
the councilmen were intoxicated and some asleep, and then that is when the 
minutes were read and passed on—but the resolutions were never read. 

“We feel that Frank George has assumed all this authority fraudulently and 
to the detriment of all the Colville Indians. Because, too, the resolution was 
signed and approved by Mr. Towle, who was not at the agency at that time, since 
W. W. Head was the superintendent in charge at that time. 

“We now feel that Frank George should reimburse the tribe all the money he 
has spent under this false title. 

“We are ready, with the support of the whole tribe behind us to remove him 
from his present overall position. 

“The signatures below are of a member of the present council, and a former 
councilman who was serving on the council in 1948. 

“FLORENCE QUILL, 
“HELEN TouLov. 
“PETER J. GUNN. 
“Jor MONAGHAN, 
“LOUIE CAMILLE. 
“Jor AbDOLPH. 


“Congressman Horan states, on page 61 of the House hearing, he quotes a 
statement which is supposed to have been made by the tribal council, reading as 
follows: 

“*Present-day Colville Indian leaders feel that their forefathers were be- 
trayed by the Government probably through erroneous interpretation when Mr. 
James McLaughlin negotiated the agreement of December 1, 1905, when it was 
stipulated that payment for the north half was contingent on the Indians signing 
away additional portions of their diminished land base.’ 

“This statement is absolutely untrue as there are 350 signers to the contract 
besides the Indian chiefs, and many of them are still living, of whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted with. I did not sign it myself because I was at school at 
Haskell Institute, Kansas. If I would have been here on the reservation, I 
would have signed it. 

“In talking with a person who signed the McLaughlin agreement at that time, 
and since, it was the unanimous opinion that the promise of the payment of the 
$1.5 million was what prompted the Indians to sign the agreement for the re- 
linguishment of the south half of the Colville Indian Reservation. 

“The Indians before that time, for many years, had tried to make the Govern- 
ment pay the $1.5 million, so they were very happy to make a settlement. 

“On February 20, 1896, the north half of the Colville Indian Reservation was 
opened to mineral location under the United States mineral laws of 1872. 

“And on July 1, 1898, the south half was opened to mineral, relating to entry 
and location of mineral land. 

“We, the members of the Colville Tribe, feel that since that existed in 1898, 
we want the mining locations to continue. We want it strictly understood that 
we have never authorized the Northwest Mining Association to compromise in 
any way, shape, or form, which would disturb the location of mining claims 
according to mining laws of the United States. Nor have we ever authorized 
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the county commissioners of Ferry and Okanogan Counties to compromise this 
mineral entry proposition. Nor do we approve of Mr. Hoagland’s activities in 
this respect. He apparentiy is working for the county commissioners and is 
heing paid out of our tribal funds. 

“I want to refer you to the April council minutes of April 13-14, 1950, and 
from pages 1 and 2 I want to read the following: 

“‘Mr. Hoagland was to be complimented on the interest he has taken and for 
all he has accomplished. He had been doing his utmost to put things across, 
and had been able to reach people who could not have been contacted without 
him. His enthusiasm and interest in assisting the Colvilles had been very 
sincere. 

“ ‘Mr. Keith had had a different part to play and was in a position to do what 
neither Mr. Hoagland nor others could have done and he surely has done every 
thing possible to help, and he was able to unlock doors making it possible to get 
this matter to people who were needed.’ 

“Senator Murray. I understand that this statement has already been printed 
in the minority report, which is now in the Senate. If that is true, then it won't 
be necessary to repeat it here, 

“Mr. RUNNELS. In Senator Butler’s report, on page 30, it is stated that Mr. 
Hoagland did not register as a lobbyist. If he had registered we would have 
known who had paid his expenses and how much Ferry County and Okanogan 
County and tribal funds was used in connection with Mr. Hoagland’s trips to 
Washington, D. C. 

“Mr. Senator, did Mr. Hoagland violate any law when he failed to register? 
If he did violate the law, who is going to prosecute him? 

“Many letters have been written to Senators. Here is one written to Senator 
Magnuson, which I wish to submit for the record. 

“Senator Murray. It will be carried in the record as exhibit 5. 


” 


NESPELEM, WASH., ebruary 8, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I respectfully ask that H. R. 2482 and Senate bill 
1021 be referred back to a subcommittee of your committee to be a hearing in or 
near Spokane, Wash., soon, for the following reasons: 

I am a mining-claim owner on the Colville Indian Reservation for the past 41 
years. I, with my copartner, have options with eastern people; now we are 
informed that they could not and would not put any money into a setup like 
this because they may not get title to the claims. I have talked to a good many 
people and they all agree that no one will put up money to develop mining claims 
here under the present setup. 

It is common knowledge that the Interior or Indian Bureau cannot give any 
information or data on this land as to its mineral value for leasing for mining 
purposes. If the Bureau insists on leasing mineral lands now, then we never had 
any rights on this land at any time; now in fairness to us, if we cannot own these 
claims then tell us to get off or compensate us for our years of effort. 

Yours respectfully, 

FRANK OSTROWSKI. 


“The proposed budget of the tribal council provides a consultant mining 
engineer. 

“There has been no prospecting or mining upon the reservation since the illegal 
withdrawal order of Mr. Ickes in 1934, which was rescinded in 1985 (p. 26 of 
H. R. 2482 shows a letter from Collier to the Secretary of the Interior). 

“Our tribal council, as it is now constituted, is nothing but a puppet for the 
Indian Bureau. Some of the members are employees of the Indian Burean. 
Others have loans which are granted by the council themselves. Great favorit- 
ism is practiced so that only the favored few are benefited by the council's action. 

“The council members are dissipating the tribal funds, as will be seen by the 
proposed budget found on page 28 of the minutes of the tribal council meeting 
of Apri! 13-14, 1950. I respectfully ask that this page of the items of the expendi 
tures be copied and inserted in the record of this hearing. 
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‘Whereas the finance committee of the Colville Business Council recommended 
the proposed budget to be paid from Colville tribal funds for the fiscal year 1952 
as ts 


** 1. Per diem and mileage for council members, regular and special 
committee members, members of special investigating commit- 

tee, members of tribal election boards, credit committee or loan 

board members, and all other tribal groups or individuals as 

authorized by council action ‘i ree cae Bares 
Salaries, inclusive of within-grade salary increases_____ 25, 443 
Miscellaneous expenses___-_ pie ae SSE. LI USL = Heo 
Burial of deceased mé mbers of ‘the Confederated Tribes of the 

Colville Reservation Bx e cM z an 3 .~ 4,500 
Tuition for Indian children to be pi: aid St. Ma iry’s Mission, Om: ik, 

Wash., and Sacred Heart Mission, De Smet, Idaho___- -- 8,000 
Tribal attorneys eran 2 Liat, ‘ Le. ae aoe 3, 500 
Claims attorneys__-__- 3 5, 000 
Consultant mining engineer___-~_-_ 4, 000 
General wildlife management and pro} age ; 2, 000 
Operation and maintenance charges__________________ ; DOO 
Range improvement and maintenance of struc tures__ 2, 000 
Fire suppression and presuppression activities : ab ct eieto Sey a 
Expenses connected with membership in inte rtribal organiza- 

I i ede fen seh Sedaiaatgicnin nina aaa 3, 000 

ete) pen i Se 043° 

“T direct particular : attention to § a fe Ww ite ms in the said proposed budget 
‘Item 1. Provides for tribal council expenses______---__~- _... $4, 500 
Item 3. Miscellaneous expenses . . 8,600 
Item 6. Tribal attorneys (Messrs. Keith ‘and Winston, Spokane, 

Wash.) ae etaimemaaical ee ising tS iat “Pade Se 
Item 7. Claims attorney (James E. Curry and assoc iates, Washing- 

ro RE gO § eer ee as ee a 5, 000 
Item 8. Consulting - mining engineer (Everett Ho agli ind) ; 4, 000 
Item 13. Membership in intertribal organizations (membership ai ies, 

Congress of American Indians) —_ Beinitsinetneehen esting e 


The tribal council has employed Frank George as tribal relations official at 
a very large salary. We have no need of such an official. In addition, his wife 
is also employed at the agency and drawing a large salary, paid out of our tribal 
funds. There are many other wives and husbands employed at the agency office. 
This practice should not be tolerated as there are many competent young people 
who would like to be employed here. 

“Here is a list of the names of wives and husbands for the record: Mr. Richard 
and wife, Mr. Ed Hall and wife, Mr. Lightfoot and wife, Mr. Williams and wife, 
Mr. Jack Condon and wife, Mr. Frank George and wife, Mr. Jack Clark and wife. 

“And one party transferred from the Spokane Indian Reservation, Wash. He 
and his wife are employed. 

“Very few are qualified voters who go ) to the polls to vote. I would make 
in my judgment less than 25 percent. This lack of interest is due to the fact 
that these elections are Bureau controlled. 

“Attempts have been made to correct the voting system, but the Bureau officials 
have always vetoed them. Any suggestion in the improvements of the elections 
receives the adverse rulings of the superintendent. 

“A fair example to show how the council operates: At the meeting that the 
council held on April 13-14, 1950, Mr. Graves, superintendent, and Mr. Keith, 
attorney for the council, when the matter of the Horan-Magnuson bill was under 
discussion, both Mr. Graves and Mr. Keith very strongly admonished the members 
of the council not to reveal any of the statements made regarding these bills 
because they stated that a single Senator in opposition could stop the passage of 
the bill and, furthermore, they asked the council and members of the tribe not 
to reveal a thing what was said or had taken place. Yet nothing concerning 
these statements appears in the minutes of April 13-14, 1950. 

“It would appear that the rec oe shows whatever, in their judgment, should 
be recorded, and nothing else. Such seems to be the general practice. 

“Indian Bureau has used every effort possible to — this Senate investigation. 
To cite you one of many instances: Last July Joe Kohler. chairman of the Ferry 
County commissioners, drove 65 miles to contact me. He said he had a wire 
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from Congressman Horan to contact me and asked me to wire my withdrawal 
of my objections to H. R. 2482, the Horan bill, providing for the restoration of 
the 818,000 acres to the indians. 

“T told him I am no backslider, and it was a damn poor time for me to craw 
fish. He told me that if I would withdraw iny objections, he would see me later. 

“I further told him what we need is a senatorial investigation of the whole 
agency group; that matters were getting worse. 

“Ar that time I contacted about 15 or 20 young Indians who are veterans of 
World War II. I asked them, ‘What do you boys want, land or money?’ They 
all said, ‘Give us money and give us full citizenship. We gain nothing by being 
under the authority of the Indian Agency.’ 

“I will cite you another case, just to show you the power and influence the 
Indian Bureau has. One William Derickson has a 160-acre allotment. A white 
man leases his allotment for $300 per year. The white man pays him $150 down. 
They go to the agency to have a lease drawn up. The extension agent tells him, 
‘You cannot lease your land for dry farming. Your land is grazing land, which 
we are leasing for 10 cents per acre.’ 

“Every Indian who has received his allotment and received a patent that I have 
talked with does not want the 818,000 acres. They want the money so they can 
be on their own. They do not want to prolong the Indian office here any longer. 

“Some of the councilmen are independent and want to do the right thing. At 
least five of the council members have tried to work for the best interests of the 
tribe. 

“The council was tricked into authorizing him to act for them. This author- 
ity now which Frank George claims was made at the meeting of the council 
January 9, 1948, when the council had adjourned and many of the councilmen 
were on their way home. 

“John Cleveland called a few of the councilmen together, supposed to be a 
quorum, the members that George controlled. Cleveland told them that some- 
thing had been overlooked at the meeting. He suggested that a tribal relations 
officer has not been taken up. These members which Cleveland called together 
voted to adopt his suggestion of appointing a tribal relations officer. No formal 
resolution was offered in writing to vote upon, but George thereafter prepared 
the resolution, which was inserted in the minutes as having been voted upon and 
adopted. The minutes contained a resolution authorizing the establishment of 
the position of tribal relations officer. These minutes were not made available 
to the council for 6 months. 

“By such trickery all the authority of the council was transferred to Frank 
George, so if such authority is conferred in Frank George, there is no more need 
of a tribal council. Subsequent action of Frank George will so show. 

“These bills—the Horan-Magnuson bills, were instigated and prepared by 
Frank George, the superintendent and other Bureau officials, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of members of the tribe or tribal council. 

“The so-called program which is tied in with these bills was concocted by 
Frank George and his fellow stooges. On such a radical change in policy the 
members of the tribe should have a voice. The tribe at least should have a 
referendum vote to either accept or reject the proposition. 

“It goes to show that the Indian agency at Nespelem is no benefit to the 
Indians. It only serves to figure out a program on paper, and Frank George, 
in his capacity as acting in his full authority of the council, votes himself money 
out of tribal funds to travel about the country, representing himself or assuming 
to represent the Colville Indians. 

“We, the Colville Tribe, whom we represent, ask for a full and complete state- 
ment of how much tribal money has been spent by Frank George and his assistant, 
Mrs. Lightfoot, since January 1948. 

“Frank George some time ago had the nerve to ask for an increase in his 
salary. I think he asked for $4,900 a year. Mr. Pryse, the area director of Port- 
Jand, turned it down, and he has gone about the country and vilified Mr. Pryse. 
Among other things, he is advocating the abolishment of Mr. Pryse’s office. 

“Such views of Frank George have been widely published in newspapers. 

“Frank George has an underling in a man by the name of Pete Lemery, who 
does whatever George tells him. This man Lemery is one of the present Indian 
councilmen. He is employed by the agency. The balance of the time he is 
employed by the agency under the direction of Frank George, so Frank George 
sees to it that Pete Lemery has full employment all year around. Pete Lemery 
lives in a Government-owned house at the agency, so he is well taken care of by 
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Frank George. This is the same Pete Lemery who is on the council and is a 
puppet for Frank George on the council. 

“Frank George also provides periodical employment for other council members 
who are subservient to him, so one can see what this council amounts to. 

“Pete Lemery was declared elected in the 1949 election by the superintendent, 
Graves, by absentee votes. By the unoflicial count two candidates were ahead of 
Lemery. I was 9 votes ahead of him, but 14 absentee votes came in. Lemery 
beat me by five votes. 

“T then wrote a letter to Superintendent Graves asking him to furnish me the 
names and addresses of the 14 absentee voters who were supposed to have voted 
for Lemery, copies of letters requesting absentee ballots, and permission to see 
the envelopes and postmarks containing the absentee ballots. I never received 
any reply from Mr. Graves. I know he received my letter marked ‘personal.’ 

“Several months after the time of mailing the letter to Mr. Graves, I asked 
Graves why he never answered by letter about Pete Lemery’s absentee votes. 
He told me he never did receive my letter. He stated he never received the letter. 
I told him I had addressed the letter to him properly and placed the return 
address on the left-hand corner of the envelope and that he must have received it. 
He then told me I was a liar. I said if anyone was a liar he was, because the 
letter would have been returned to me. 

“The absentee voting is very seldom used in our elections. Many of the candi- 
dates did not receive any absentee votes. 

“Pete Lemery, being a Government employee and hanging around the agency 
a great deal of the time, buttonholes Indians coming in from Idaho and other 
places to transact business with the agency and contacts them for absentee votes. 
He seems to get them. I do not know whether these 14 voters voted in that 
manner or not, but I am quite sure no one else received any votes at that election. 

“Also all the absentee ballots have to come through Frank George, so anyone 
can judge for himself how a man like Pete Lemery is elected. 

“Pete Lemery has been an employee of the agency for many years, including 
that of policeman some years ago. He was relieved of his duties on account of 
drunkenness. He was then employed by the Indian roads division, and finally 
was reinstated by Superintendent Graves. So the agency always keeps him, no 
matter what he may do in regard to breaking the rules and regulations. 

“Pete Lemery, while employed by the Government in some capacity not too 
long ago, induced a man to make his will in his favor. This man lives around 
Inchelium. He is an old man, has no relatives, in ill health, received old-age pen- 
sion. Pete Lemery went to him and told him to make a will leaving all property 
to him. This man owns an allotment of considerable value. The man has con- 
tinuously asked that the land be sold so that he can use the proceeds of such sale 
so he could care for himself during the last days of his life. 

“The agency approved of this will. I presume Mr. Lemery will acquire this 
estate when, in all honesty and decency, this man should be permitted to sell his 
allotment so he can live in comfort during the balance of his life. The man has 
tuberculosis and he cannot live very much longer, if he is not already dead. 

“By this kind of dealings by Pete Lemery, and approved by the Indian Burean, 
they will deprive this old man of a few happy days and defraud the State of Wash- 
ington of considerable money. This man lives in despair and poverty, yet the 
Indian Bureau is responsible for this situation. 

“In 1948 we had a referendum vote on the proposition of a general election sys- 
tem to apply to the Colville Reservation. This proposition carried by a large 
majority but the Indian Bureau vetoed it, so we now have election laws suitable 
to the Indian Bureau but not to us, 

“Frank George has made every Colville Indian a member of the Congress of 
American Indians, assessing each member 5 cents each, taking the money out of 
tribal funds without the knowledge or consent of the tribe. At our meeting with 
Indians from the Umatilla, Yakima, and the coast Indians, we were to vote on our 
membership by general election but we never did. 

“Petitions have been and now are being circulated asking that the $1,600,000 
now in the United States Treasury be distributed to the members of the Colville 
Tribe and that the Indians be given their freedom from Bureau control and be 
given their rights and privileges as citizens. 

“These petitions are addressed to Senator Hugh Butler and are being circulated 
and are being signed by members of the tribe, and I believe that 95 percent of the 
members of the tribe will sign these petitions, and many hundreds have signed 
these petitions. 
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“T ask that these petitions be placed in the records of these hearings and we 
be permitted to send in additional signed petitions for the record : 


‘ ‘PETITION 


‘‘To Hon. HuGH BUTLER, 
“ ‘United States Senator, 
“ «Washington, D. C.: 

“ Whereas $1,600,000 of Colville Indian funds is now in the hands of the United 
States Government from the sale of timber and the leasing of grazing lands; and 

“*Whereas the Colville Indian Council is a generally uneducated body and 
easily led by the Indian agent and individuals working with him, and as a result 
the only liberal and free expenditures made to date have been for surplus adminis- 
trative personnel and equipment and attorneys and lobbyists ; and 

“ ‘Whereas the attorneys for the tribe are presently lobbying to attempt to turn 
over our funds for more unrestricted and consequently inefficient spending to 
perpetuate themselves and the bureaucracy governing the tribe; and 

“ “Whereas no constructive program has been developed for the general welfare 
of the rank and file of the Colville Tribe and the council under the benevolet 
gloved hand of steel of the agency has favored the few well-to-do Indians; and 

“*Whereas the people have requested the council to obtain a per capita pay 
ment, and they have failed to take action, and the superintendent has refused to 
approve such a payment ; 

“ ‘Tt is therefore necessary for the undersigned to take action by this petition 
for the purpose of distributing the above funds for the general benefit and welfare 
of the whole tribe; and therefore, the undersigned hereby petition Congress to 
authorize the distribution of said fund by a per capita payment to the Colville 
Indian Tribe. 

“CHRISTINE WILLIAMS 
**( And 59S Others).’ 


“ ‘PETITION 


“To Hon. Hvueu BUTLER, 
“ ‘United States Senator, 
“<*Washington, D. C.: 

“More people are living in poverty today than when the Colville Indian Reser 
vation was established. Hunting and fishing are negligible toward support of 
our people. Our economic life has been revolutionized and yet we are not al- 
lowed to buy and sell our own property. Business principles are completely 
ignored. Our capital resources cannot be sold and developed. People who own 
large tracts of timber live in a hovel but cannot sell their timber. They are 
forced to wait until one of the big favored lumber companies systematically cuts 
large tracts of timber: and reaches the individual’s land. Redtape and a desire 
to perpetuate themselves in office by members of the Indian service have not 
been conducive to economic development of our Indian resources. 

“*People will not establish industry or businesses when they cannot give 
long-term lease let alone a deed. We cannot develop capitalistic enterprise 
under Soviet-type control. 

“*Why should we be ruled by individuals who know nothing about business? 

“*Why are we protected by a system of theoretical benevolent paternalism ? 

“*Are we not any more capable of running our affiairs than a colored or white 
man? 

“When are we going to be treated on terms of equality? When can we order 
a glass of beer the same as any other citizen? 

“It is time we were given our freedom to live unrestricted as ordinary in 
dividuals instead of living under the thumbs of small-minded souls who cannot 
see further than their monthly pay check. 

“*Therefore, the undersigned respectfully petition that we be freed, given the 
rights, duties, and privileges of a citizen. 

“ “Harvey Sr. Pau 
“*(And 570 others).’ 


“Senator Murray. The petitions will be filed with the papers in the record 
lor the use of the committee, 

“Mr. RUNNELS. We have also another petition for the rescinding of a resolu 
tion passed on the 9th day of January 1948, No. 1948-6. An additional petition 
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is in the hand f the chairman. We ask that these petitions be made a part 
of the record. More petitions will be coming in also for the record. There are 
over 125 signatures so far on the two petitions spoken of, and this is one of them: 


‘PETITION TO THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION 


“*We, the undersigned members of the Confederated Tribes of Colville Indians 
do hereby petition the general tribal council for an order and resolution repeal- 
ing and rescinding resolution No. 1948-6, passed by the business council on the 
9th day of January 1945. 

‘Under such resolution entirely too much authority and too much compen- 
sation is given the tribal clerk. We therefore further petition that all resolu- 
tions and orders whereby the tribal clerk or any other officer working under 
the direction of the tribe are given blanket or general authority to make or 
create Claims or expenditures against the tribal funds, be rescinded, repealed and 
set aside. 

“ ‘GrorGE LOUIE 
“*(And 33 others).’ 


“Senator Murray. That may also be filed in the record. 

“Mr. RUNNELS. The Colville Indians want to be free from Government interfer- 
ence. They get along with their white neighbors and want to continue. Inter- 
marriage is the rule rather than the exception. The result is there are more 
mixed-blood Indians than full-bloods. The Indian children attend public schools. 
In fact, we have never had an Indian school on the south half of the Colville In- 
dian Reservation. However, they did have an Indian boarding school on the 
north half, at Tonasket, which burned down in 1895. There has been no Indian 
school on the reservation since. There is one Catholic Indian Boarding Mission 
at Omak, or on the Omak Creek. 

“On January 31, 1916, Congressman C. C. Dill, from this congressional dis- 
trict, had this to say: 

“‘How long shall we continue the reservation system? We began herding 
Indians on reservations about 100 years ago, and are keeping them there still. 
Shall it never end? Those who know the Indian best condemn it. The Indians 
themselves, that is, those who have once gotten away from it, object to it and 
urge its abolition, and the others are wards and have no opportunity to know 
of any other system than the reservation system. 

‘I am informed that during the last 35 years we have appropriated $265 mil- 
lion to carry on the present system. Are the Indians the better for it? No. 
Only those who have been able to get free from it have really profited by it. 

““*Why do we not get rid of it? I'll tell you why. There are now in the Federal 
Treasury between $40 million and $50 million of Indian trust funds. The Indian 
lands are worth more than a billion. As long as these funds and this property 
remain to be administered by Government officials who make a living by the 
administering, and Congress obeys the recommendations of these officials, we shall 
not get rid of it. The system will end only when Congress acts in the true inter- 
ests of the Indian, regardless of the official recommendations which the Indian 
Department may make.’ 

“IT am a taxpayer, and many other Indians are doing the same asI am. They 
do not oppose to pay taxes. They feel as though they should share the burden 
with other citizens. 

“All Indians who are 65 years or over receive pensions under the laws of the 
State of Washington. The State welfare department is taking care of the needy, 
and I personally know if it had not been for this department of welfare, there 
would be great suffering, because the agency office will not do a thing for the 
welfare of the Indians. 

“Many old Indians who are receiving welfare and pensions and who own large 
tracts of land desire to sell their holdings so they may live properly and relieve 
the State from these payments, but the Indian Bureau absolutely refuses to ap- 
prove of any sale, thereby cheating the State of Washington of large sums of 
money. 

“According to the last census of enrollment of the Colville Indian Reservation, 
the records show that there are over 3,400 Indians enrolled, and the Bureau fig- 
ures show that over 1,000 families live on the Colville Reservation. These figures 
are misleading and incorrect. I personally know every Indian family on the 
reservation. So do other members of the tribe who are present. 
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“The actual number of families living within the boundaries of the Colville 
Reservation is 248. This figure includes men with families, as well as old men 
and women receiving State aid and State pensions, as well as other single persons. 

ll of these families—it includes a large portion of this number who are farming 
and taking care of their own affairs without Indian Bureau supervision. 

“The same is true in regard to those on relief and receiving State pensions 

“The Indian Bureau does nothing for these people and are not even in touch 
with them. 

“In Nespelem there are approximately 63 families. These are also independent 
of the Indian Bureau. They work at Coulee Dam, the lumber mills. and other 
rainful employment, many of whom are taxpayers and own their own homes. 

“There are 10 families living on the north half of the reservation, consisting 
of 47 persons. 

“In representing about 100 percent of the people living on the Colville Reserva- 
tion, except Frank George and his stooges, I respectfully ask that the Indian 
Agency furnish a copy of the latest rolis of Indians belonging to the Colville 
Indian Reservation, indicating who they are and where they live. 

“In the enrollment of the 3,400 Indians on the Colville Indian Reservation, 
there are 600 or more Indians living in Canada and belonging to reservations 
there. 

“There are a large number of Indians living in Idaho who are enrolled on the 
Colville Reservation, as well as Indians living in other parts of the State of 
Washington and the world, who have no connection with the Colville Agency. 
My family, [ have two daughters, one living in Oakland and one in Eureka, Calif., 
and one son in Fairbanks, Alaska. The same situation no doubt is true in other 
families. 

“In my judgment, there is an Indian population on the Colville Reservation now 
far less than 1,500. The total number of families would be less than 325. 

“T notice in the hearings on Indian appropriations bill, the total population on 
the Colville Indian Reservation is given as 3,400, which number is misleading 
and inaccurate. No doubt such testimony is made to obtain large appropriations 
to run the Indian Agency. 

“We are absolutely against the so-called land purchase. We do not believe in 
this Communist form of ownership. We are an independent people, and we want 
to own our property without any strings on it. 

“Frank George’s tribal council is attempting to buy individual Indian allot 
ments for tribal ownership, and he has bought a few. The Indian Bureau will 
not permit any Indian to sell his land or timber to anyone but the tribe, for large 
lumber companies. 

“The Bureau is buying up land from individuals, the Bureau making the ap- 
praisals. They pay the owner generally about half the value of the property. 
In addition, they charge the Indian a 10-percent commission for the sale of the 
lands to the Indian Bureau. 

“T can cite you one example. Mrs. Delia O. Lawrence, now living at Omak, 
Wash., about 4 months ago sold her 120-acre timber allotment to the tribe for 
$3,000, which price is about one-half of its value. The Indian Bureau deducted 
10 percent from the purchase price, so that left Mrs. Lawrence $2,700. She 
signed the deed over 4 months ago, and the $2,700 has not been paid yet. Not 
only that, the Indian Bureau advised her to borrow $700 from the bank at 8% 
percent interest. 

“Mrs. Lawrence needed the $700 to put her children in school, and she is badly 
in need of the $2,700 to maintain herself and keep her children in school, but 
after 4 months Mrs. Lawrence is still demanding her $2,700 and is still paying 
the bank 814 percent interest on the loan of $700. 

“No doubt there are many cases like it. 

“Where the 10-percent commission goes, we do not know. We respectfully ask 
that a statement be furnished for the record of this hearing how much land has 
been purchased, at what price, and the amount of commission collected from the 
sellers of the land: also what becomes of the commissions collected and what dis- 
position is made of the commissions. 

“There are many Indians, particularly old Indians who are on old-age pen- 
sions, who are very anxious to sell their lands and timber to better their condi- 
tions but the Indian Bureau refuses to allow them to sell or issue patent-in-fee 
for their lands. 

“These old pensioners generally have large tracts of land and a lot of salable 
timber, but they live in poverty in old tumb!e-down shacks which are a disgrace 
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to any civilized community. The Indian Bureau refuses to let them cut their 
timber for the building of homes so that they may live decently. I will cite a 
few cases which will demonstrate the policy which the Indian Bureau pursues 

“Abraham Edwards, 74 years old, drawing old-age pension, has 7 inherited 
allotments, each allotment containing 80 acres or more. He has tried for a long 
time to sell at least some of the allotments and some of the timber but the Indian 
Bureau refuses to sell the timber or the land. In the meantime, Mr. Edwards 
is living in an old shack by himself, in poverty. 

“Mrs. Juanita Gallaher owns a timber allotment approximately 155 acres o1 
the San Poll River, just off State Highway No. 4. Her husband is a sawmill 
operator and wishes to cut the timber on this allotment but the Indian Bureau 
refuses. They have a family of six children. They need this timber to better 
their conditions. 

“Nespelem Charley, 75 or 80 years old, died about 2 years ago. When he died 
he had seven allotments lying in a block. He left only two heirs, a daughter 
and a grandson. He was on old-age peusion when he died about 2 years ago 
A long-time prior to his death he tried to sell some of his timber and land but 
the Indian Bureau refused and made this Indian live in poverty, even though 
he owned property to the value of thousands of dollars. His daughter, Adelin 
Charley Perkins, now lives in a dilapidated shack. She has requested the Bureau 
to sell some of the property but the Indian Bureau has refused to loan her $500 

“The estate which she has inherited from her father is easily worth more than 
$50,000. Yet her father died like a pauper. 

“Albert Jerred, about 41 years old, lives near Kewa, Wash. He has a timber 
allotment of about 120 to 140 acres. He works off his allotment to support his 
four children. The Indian Bureau will not allow him to cut his own timber to 
help support his children. 

“Cashmere Joseph, a widower, a cripple, has living with him three grand- 
children. He supports himself by cutting wood and posts. He owns 1 allot 
ment of 160 acres, all under cultivation, at Bridgeport, about 50 miles from 
where he lives. He used to receive $150 per year as rent; now he receives only 
$40. He wants to sell this allotment but the Indian Bureau refuses. He has 4 
other timber allotments also, which he would like to sell so that he could make 
his home on lands which he owns, but the Indian Bureau refuses to be of any 
help to him. 

“Mary Gusta, 95 years old, Louie Gusta, 90 vears old—both blind—and Pierre 
Gusta, 80 years old, are all brothers and sisters, all living together. Mary and 
Pierre receive State pensions. Louie dig receive a pension but he sold his tim- 
ber on his allotment and the proceeds from the sale were deposited in the Agency 
office, which is now paying $50 per month out of this fund to him. Pierre and 
Mary own two allotments with good timber and a little farming land. They 
also own a section of land in the northern half of the reservation. They have 
tried to sell in order that they may live decently, but the Indian Bureau refuses. 
These people live all together in a dilapidated house. Pierre does the shopping 
at Kewa about 3 miles away. The two blind people cannot take care of the 
stove to keep them warm so they go to bed until Pierre returns. 

“Madeline Timinto, 65 years of age or more, owns her own allotment and an 
additional two inherited allotments. She now lives in Nespelem and has built 
a home from proceeds received from old-age pension and insurance left by her 
deceased son. She cannot use the three allotments she owns and she wants to 
sell them so she can live comfortably at Nespelem. 

“Johnnie Alex Jack, Willie Quilaskin, half brothers, both receive old-age 
pensions. John Alex Jack is an invalid and cannot work. They live any place 
where they can find work. Both have valuable timber allotments but the Indian 
Bureau refuses to permit them to sell. 

“Paul Peters, 55 years old, crippled hand, blinded in 1 eye and the sight in 
the other is affected—he and his wife have allotments with timber. His wife 
has 200 acres of inherited land on the Flathead Reservation, Mont. The Indian 

sureau will not permit them to sell their lands on the Colville Reservation or 
the Flathead Reservation. He has tried to get a permit to cut his own timber. 
The Indian office has refused him a permit. They have also tried to sell land to 
the tribe. This also failed. They now live in poverty and not sufficient income 
to live on. Their neighbors and friends help them by giving them food in order 
to keep them from starving. 

“Mary Abraham, more than 70 years old and living on a pension—she owns 
her husband’s allotment of 140 acres in the 9-mile timber unit, which can be 
logged at any time as her timber land adjoins the highway. She has asked for 
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a permit to sell her timber but the Indian Bureau has refused to give her a 
permit to sell her timber. She also owns land on the Spokane Reservation which 
she inherited from her father. This land she is renting to a white man, receiv- 
ing very little rent money. She also owns an allotment inherited from her second 
husband, located at Nespelem. This allotment is perhaps worth $6,000. Some 
vears ago she sold her allotment that was allotted to her to the tribe. The 
tribe only paid $1,200. The timber on this allotment was worth more than 
$1,200. 

“Johnnie George, about 68 years old, lives on old-age pension but owns about 
800 acres of good yellow pine timber. He would like to sell some timber to live 
on. He is in ill health and is too old to work. The Indian Bureau refuses to 
allow him to sell land or timber. 

“William Burke, about 63 years old, is in ill health and not able to work. He 
also owns 80 acres on the Coeur d’Alene Reservation. He receives State aid. 
The Indian Bureau refuses him permission to sell any of this land on the Colville 
or Coeur d’Alene Reservations. 

“Louie David, 44 years old, single, crippled, cannot work and is receiving a 
GI pension. He lives at Worley, Idaho. He has three allotments of good 
standing timber. He is anxious to sell the timber and allotments. The Indian 
Bureau refuses. 

“Robert Baulne, living near Kewa—his wife is ill and he has four children. 
He owns a timber and grazing allotment of 120 acres near Twin Lakes. He is 
now leasing or share cropping on land belonging to the tribe. He would like to 
sell his own allotment, which is of no value to him. With the proceeds derived 
from the sale of his allotment, he would like to buy the land which he is now 
leasing from the tribe, but the Indian Bureau will not agree to such a deal. 

“Charles BE, Williams has a timber allotment of 160 acres. He has made appli- 
ation to cut timber on his own allotment to build himself a home on a lot owned 
by him in Nespelem. The Bureau refuses his request. He has a wife and 5 
children, now living in a 2-room shack. He works at a sawmill at Belvidere. 
He also owns three allotments, in addition to the timber allotment. These 3 
allotments are farmland, 2 of which are leased. His wife also owns a grazing 
allotment and a one-half interest in her mother’s and a one-sixth interest in her 
father’s. The Indian Bureau refuses to permit them to sell. 

“Joe Red Thunder owns 6 allotments of land, has 200 acres of good timber 
and also owns 2 allotments in Idaho or near Genesee, Idaho, and 1 near Craig, 
Idaho. Mrs. Red Thunder owns an allotment of 160 acres and 40 acres inherited 
from her mother, and a one-sixth interest in her father’s allotment. She also 
owns 2.5 acres adjoining Nespelem. They have 7 children, 5 of them now going 
to school. They are now living in a shack needing repair. The shack is being 
ruined because he cannot get lumber to build an addition or make repairs. 
They now are compelled to drink water from an open creek which runs by their 
house. The Indian Bureau refused them the privilege to cut or sell timber or 
sell any of their lands. 

“Mrs. Annie Pamolks, a widow about 80 years old, has 4 or more allotments. 
She is living alone in a two-room shack. She owns a lot of fine timber and 
farming land. She wants to sell at least some of her holdings in order that she 
may build herself a home in Nespelem. The Indian Bureau refuses to do any- 
thing about it. 

“Our extension agent, Earl Stinson, and his three assistants are of no value 
to the Colville Indians. They show favoritism to members of the tribe in issuance 
of the reimbursable cattle and the handling of loans. I will submit an example 
of Mr. Stinson‘s dealing with members of the tribe in 1946. 

“Barl Stinson called upon Joseph Nicholson, who lives near Oroville and who 
owns 130 acres of land which he is farming, and proposed that Nicholson sell his 
land to D. E. W. Nell, a white man. Nicholson did not want to sell his land. 
When Nicholson refused to sell his land to D. BE. W. Nell, Stinson then told 
Nicholson that no loans would be approved and he would not get any reimbursable 
cattle. An application for a loan of the tribal fund was pending, and he did not 
receive his loan until May 1949, and through the influence of the Veterans’ 

3ureau. But up to this time he has not received any reimbursable cattle al- 
though his application was pending for years. The agency also has refused him 
permission to eut lodgepoles on his own allotment. The agency also informed 
him that if permission is given him to cut poles on his own allotment, the pro- 
ceeds from sale of the same would have to be deposited with the agency and 
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disbursed with their approval. Mr. Nicholson is 37, is married, has a wife and 
two children, served in World War II, and has always handled his own affairs. 

“The Indian Bureau is leasing grazing lands at 10 cents per acre. We feel 
that in some instances the rate should be increased. 

“We also feel the allottee should have the privilege of leasing his own land 
without the supervision of the Indian Bureau. 

“One Parm Dixon, a sheepman, said he paid 90 cents a head for grazing on 
the Colville Indian Reservation for his sheep. 

“We, the members of the Colville Reservation, feel we should adopt the State 
laws. Our hunting and fishing regulations should be reserved to the Indians. 

“The Federal liquor laws should be repealed. 

“We are paying our police officers out of our tribal funds. The only arrests 
made are for liquor violations. One Indian alone, while he had 70 head of 
cattle, lost 19 head by cattle thieves. This was when William H. Head was 
superintendent. ‘This is one reason why our sheriff’s office could do a better job 
to protect our Indians. 

“We have been operating our own wildlife accounts since 1940, selling fishing 
and hunting licenses to non-Indians residing on and off the reservation. We have 
never had a report on this matter. This is handled by Mr. Frank George. 

“We are now asking that a report be made to this committee by Mr. Frank 
George. 

“We believe roads and highways should be constructed by the State. The 
State is doing a much better job and gets it done. 

“We insist that the tribe should select its attorneys instead of being selected 
by Frank George. The present attorney for the tribal council was selected by 
Frank George. 

“Our claims attorney should be selected by the tribe and not by Frank George. 
Time is running out and we should be working on our cases. 

“The contract for the cutting of timber provides for the employment of 
Indians. In some instances this is not complied. 

“In our contract with lumbering companies, they were to hire and give labor 
to at least 50 percent of their personnel. Upon a check of the labor personnel, 
it showed they hired only 4 percent. 

“The employment of Everett Hoagland by Frank George is done without 
authority from the tribe. There is not need of such an engineer, nor does the 
tribe need him as a lobbyist. There hasn’t been any mining by the tribe at any 
time, nor is there any prospect of there ever being at any time. 

“Why don’t Ferry County and Okanogan County hire him for their mining 
engineer? Who found all the big paying mines that were located in our United 
States? Certainly Mr. Mining Engineer did not discover them. 

“We opposed taking over by the tribe of mining leasing under Bureau control. 
We favor that the United States laws pertaining to mineral locations should 
apply. 

“This reservation was opened up in the year 1898 under the mining laws of 
1872. We feel that there will never be any discord between Mr. Indian and 
Mr. White Man who may prospect for minerals on the reservation. 

“Why start a mining bureau on the reservation when we have a Mining 
Bureau in the Department of the Interior? We do not favor the leasing system. 
We ask that the 110,000 acres opened to mining continue as in 1898, unmolested 
to miners and prospectors. We ask the Northwest Mining Association and the 
Tri-County Mining Association to provide every effort of support to accomplish 
this. 

“We oppose the large lumber unit system. There is an abundance of ripe 
and overripe timber, and the timber area should be cut up into small units, 
and that the Indian allottee should be allowed to sell his own timber, without 
Indian Bureau restriction. 

“Any Indian logging units do not have enough timber to run them 12 months 
in the year. Our matured and overripe timber could cure this mistake. The 
sustained-yield basis was concocted by our Indian Bureau for the purpose of 
logging this overripe timber for the next hundred years, so we will be subject 
to and controlled by the Indian Bureau, who only allows the Indian loggers 
10 million board-feet per year. 

“There should be a recruise of our timber to give us more employment for 
our Indian loggers. 

“All Indians who have been fortunate enough to receive a patent to their 
lands are now self-supporting. 

“We urge many more Indians should receive patents-in-fee to their lands 
so that they may make use of their assets. 
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“We have three small irrigation projects on the reservation. They are failures. 
One irrigation project on the San Poil is used by 1 man, who irrigates about 35 
acres. I doubt that his operations have justified the cost. 

“This project, which has only one farmer irrigating from the ditch, was 
supposed to be built for all the Indians that live below this project, as all the 
Indians living in and below this project had to sign a petition to have the Indian 
Bureau build the same. This project cost the Indian Bureau about $12,000 
to serve 1 patentee Indian. 

“The members of the Colville Indians have a grievance against the council. 
In 1948 a resolution was passed for the purpose of providing a pint of milk 
and a sandwich for the needy Indian children. This resolution was vetoed. 
In its place they passed a resolution to provide $3,000 for travel expenses for 
one Frank George, who has bestowed on himself the rank of tribal relations 
officer, for the benefit of the Congress of American Indians. 

“While we want to be fair to all Indian children, whether they are Protestant 
or Catholic, if the council can extend financial aid to the St. Mary’s Mission, 
Washington, and Desmet, Idaho, why not practice a little gratitude at home 
here in Nespelem? There are about 150 Indian pupils attending school, whose 
parents are very much in need. 

“There is appropriated $8,000 to missions at Omak, Wash., and Desmet, Idaho, 
which is off the reservation. 

“The doctor at the agency is very negligent. Many Indians complain at the 
hospital service. The doctors change frequently; also the nurses change 
frequently. 

“Indians are permitted to visit the sick. They visit from 2 to 4 p. m. and 
from 7 to 8 p.m. Clinic hours are from 9 to 11:30, 5 days a week. No clinic 
hours on Saturday or Sunday. So, no matter how sick in Indian is, he cannot 
visit the clinic from Saturday to Monday, at 9 a. m. 

“No surgical operations are performed at the hospital. This is a 48-bed 
hospital. 

“We believe that the Indians would be better served by local medical doctors 
and surgeons, and the hospital should be operated in conjunction with the white 
people in the community. 

“Senator Magnuson, who introduced Senate bill 1021 in the Senate, to our 
knowledge has never been on the Colville Reservation to consult with the tribe 
so we feel that he does not know enough about our reservation and our problems 
to be a good judge as to what our needs are, or as to what bills should be 
introduced, or to correct the abuses of the Indian Bureau or better our economic 
and social problems. 

“Congressman Horan, who is urging the passage of H. R. 2432, restoring the 
818,000 acres of land to the Colville Indians, has not consulted with members 
of the tribe as to this bill. He has, however, visited the agency and consulted 
with Frank George and has had his picture taken with feather-bedecked Nez 
Perce Indians. The Colville Indians do not dress up in feathers.” 





“TESTIMONY OF MARCEL ARCASA 


“Mr. AroaAsA. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; I have a statement here. We are not in 
favor of Horan and Magnuson bill, H. R. 2432, for that would put us right back 
into the hands of the Indian Bureau. We will not be any better off than we 
are at the present time. We would still be under the control of the Indian 
Bureau. What we are fighting for is to get away from the Indian Bureau and 
their steamroller tactics. Sure, the Indian Bureau is putting up a fight to have 
this 818,000 acres restored to the tribe so that they can get full control of the 
reservation. ‘The majority of the tribe wants their civil liberty and to be decon- 
trolled from the Indian Bureau so that they can progress. There has not been 
any progress made on the Colville Reservation within the last 15 or 20 years. 
It is about time we are doing something about it. 

“A large number of Colville Indians live in old shacks, and a lot of them have 
land and timber but cannot sell the timber so they can build themselves good 
comfortable homes. 

“The Indian Bureau restrictions will not allow them to sell their land or 
timber, and a good many of the Colville Indians are getting old-age pensions 
from the State and relief from the county, and many of them have large timber 
holdings and lands. If they would let the Indians sell their timber or lands, they 
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would take the care off the State and county, and save them a lot of money and 
help the Indians to be independent. 

“T would like to put the officials in the place of the Indian and see how they 
would like it. It would not be long until they would be asking for someone to 
help them out. That is what we are fighting for today, to better the condition 
of the Colville Indians. 

“We would like to have legislation passed so the allottee could sell the timber 
individually and get a good price for their timber and not have to sell it at a 
small price just because the Indian Bureau says so. 

“And about the mines, when did the Indian Bureau go into the mining busi- 
ness? They have made a failure in the past to induce capital to develop our 
mineral resources. Their job is to take care of the Indian and they have done 
a poor job of that, and it will be the same on the mining business, 

“We have asked Senator Butler for a per capita payment. The petition speaks 
for itself. We are not asking for a loan or appropriation. We are asking for 
money that belongs to the tribe, revenue derived from resources, from timber 
sales, and from leases. That is the only solution whereby each and every one 
will share and share alike. 

“T am in favor of the old United States mining laws to go back into effect.” 


“TESTIMONY OF JIM O'BRIEN 


“Mr. O’BRIEN. We believe practically 100 percent of the Colville Indians are in 
full accord with the statement of Mr. Hiram Runnels. Our petition with about 
500 names on goes to show how the Indians are backing his statement. Also four 
petitions have not been collected as yet. 

“Senator Murray. And you say 100 percent of them are backing the opposition 
to this bill? 

“Mr. O’Brien. Practically 100 percent. I believe there were less than 1,000 
Indians on the reservation and around 500 or 498 have signed it. 

“The Bureau of Indian Affairs stinks. 

“We wish to thank this committee for making it possible for penetrating the 
Iron Curtain of the Indian Bureau. In the past the officials from Washington 
who come out to learn our conditions come to the Indian agency and get all 
information there, and go no further and tell the people everything is lovely 
with the Indians. 

“Our mineral resources lie dormant on account of Indian Bureau restrictions. 
We have a lot of timber- and land-poor Indians on account of Indian Bureau 
restrictions. Business principles are ignored in handling our affairs. We don’t 
want the Indian Bureau to handle our mining resources. 

“The Indian Bureau’s handling of our mineral resources is a complete failure. 
If the white man can progress under United States mining laws, we can progress 
too. 

“As to our timber resources, large companies have been favored and the small 
Indian loggers have been ignored. My information is that prices paid for Indian 
timber is much less than prices paid for national-forest timber. 

“European dictators have compared our Indian reservations to concentration 
camps. Stalin, the greatest dictator of all time, has nothing on our Indian 
Bureau. I wonder what Patrick Henry, the famous patriot, would think or say 
if he were alive today and saw the Colville Indians living under a dictatorship 
and trying to get their liberty. Our Indian boys fought two world wars for the 
liberty of the white man, I guess. We wonder how many more world wars the 
Indians will have to fight in order to get their own liberty. 

“The white man has beer parlors and clubs for recreation, but the Indians 
have the bootleg system which was a failure among the white people. 

“Congress should abolish the Indian Bureau with its dictatorial powers and 
police-state tactics and incompetent business methods. 

“A lot of us Indians are taxpayers. We protest to Congress appropriating our 
tax money for a needless Indian Bureau. 

“We fail to see where Frank George and his Congress of American Indians 
have helped the Colville Indians. Only Frank George has helped himself to 
our tribal funds. 

“As to per capita payment, the petition speaks for itself. We can put this 
money to better use by all the people rather than being dissipated by Frank 
George and his stooges. 

“The Colville Indians want to be free from the Indian Bureau. The State 
pays the Indians old-age pensions as well as the needy.” 
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Pxursit No. 4 


[Reprinted from Republic (Wash.) News-Miner, October 7, 1955] 
CoLvILLE Tripat History Tracep; INpIAN Status DiscussED 
By Jim O’Brien 


As one of the Colville Indians whose father and uncle both signed the original 
treaty, now known as the McLaughlin agreement, I feel I am in a position from 
first-hand knowledge to give a brief but factual history of our tribe in the 
Northwest. 

In 1872 our tribal home was the Colville Valley. There were some 630 
Colvilles and 500 San Poils, which, together with the Spokanes, composed three- 
fourths of the native Indians. There were some Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel 
Indians but they were given reservation areas in Idaho and Montana. The 
Spokanes were given the south half of Stevens County and President Grant, by 
the Executive order of July 2, 1872, set aside the whole of Ferry County and 
the east half of Okanogan County for us Colvilles and San Poil’s and scattered 
bands. 

The San Poils have become the Colvilles and each family traces its ancestry 
back to a chief of the 1890's just as you trace your antecedents by saying they are 
lrish or Austrian. 

In May of 1891 the United States offered the Colvilles $1 per acre for all the 
land in the north half of Ferry County and the northeast quarter of Okanogan 
County, after each Indian had had the selection of 80 acres of his or her own 
choosing. There being about 1,500,000 acres, the tribe was ordered to receive 
$1,500,000 in five equal payments of $300,000 each. Five percent interest was 
to be paid into this fund thereafter. 

We have had 5 distributions over the intervening years (63) totaling less than 
$750 each. Weare told that our principal and interest now amount to $1,760,000. 

In July 1892, the north half was proclaimed public domain. In February 
1896, the whole of the former Colville Reservation (north and south halves) 
were opened to mineral location. The Indians of the north half, then having 
tracts of land they could call their own, started to improve them, building farms 
and homes alongside of the homesteaders and miners who located alongside of 
us, 
I think that history shows that in the north half, the Indians have “kept up 
with the Joneses.” By 1905, the Indians of the south half, seeing the evident 
good living and satisfaction enjoyed by those of the north half, sought to have 
their lands in fee likewise and entered into an agreement with the United States 
Indian Inspector James McLaughlin for cession of the south half on the same 
basis as that of the north. 

In the north half there had been 674 allotments. Congress was advised of the 
satisfaction in individual ownership displayed by the north half Indians and 
envied by those of the south half. Thus, on March 22, 1906, Congress ratified the 
McLaughlin agreement and our treaty and gave us a choice of 80-acre allotment 
sites and ratified payment of $1,500,000. In 1916 Congress added 8 complete 
townships of 132,000 acres for timber, grazing, and other tribal purposes, and in 
May of that year by Presidential proclamation the south half was declared public 
domain. 

Here I would like to point out two particular portions of the act of March 22, 
1906. First, I will quote the text of the act: “The Secretary of Interior shall cause 
allotments to be made to each man, woman, and child, and shall classify the 
residue or surplus lands and sell them to the highest bidder until all of the lands 
shall have been disposed of * * *,” excepting mineral lands which shall be 
reserved for disposition under the mining laws of the United States. 

The second point I’d like to make is this part which states: “* * * and the 
proceeds of such sales shall accrue to the Indians.” 

At this point the stifling and deadly hand of bureaucracy came in. Where the 
act stipulated that each type of land should be sold to the highest bidder, the 
agency refused to put them up for sale. Few homesteads were allowed and the 
policy established to retain under their control as large a portion of the south 
half as possible. 

This has been extended to our own allotments and at the congressional hearings 
in Spokane it was brought out that of 322 applications for patent by the Indians, 
but 1 had been allowed. And the only reason allowed by Congress for withhold- 
ing a title was lack of competence. 
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I suggest to you that here is indeed a curious thing that but 1 out of 322 In- 
dians was esteemed competent. The curious part of this one title grant is that 
the applicant told his story to the late Senator Hugh Butler and he went to bat 
for the writer and advised the Bureau of Indian Affairs of his obvious compe- 
tence and they issued his patent. 

Our hopes were given a great boost by this action and others of Senator Butler 
who, we felt, would after two generations give us title to our lands and freedom 
from the throttling hand of the agency. But Senator Butler died in the midst of 
his fight in Congress in our behalf. 

Then Senator Guy Cordon became interested in our behalf, and lost out in the 
election. We thus have been seeking another champion of our quest for freedom. 
We have been encouraged by the statement of the present Secretary of the In- 
terior that he is wishing for liquidation for all reservations as fast as the Indians 
“are ready for it.” And we point out that we were ready to the point of entering 
an agreement, ratified by Congress in 1906. So patently we have been “ready for 
it” for 50 long years. 

Yet the Secretary is surrounded by not only the bureaucrats of the Department 
of Indian Affairs, but the Federal Power Commission, the Reclamation Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, and their many Under Secretaries, all deter- 
mined to hold their jobs and their controls regardless of the lives and conditions 
of those controlled. 

These are the ones who proposed and had introduced into Congress this year, 
for the fourth time, bills to return the reservation to us, but designed to actually 
perpetuate for more years the present wardship status—while they continue to 
handle and spend our money and strip the timber. 

We are askjng all organizations to send Secretary McKay resolutions urging 
him to rescind the Ickes withdrawal order and reassert the validity of the act 
of March 22, 1906. 


Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed, Mr. Moses. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY MOSES, CHAIRMAN, COLVILLE BUSINESS 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Moses. My name is Harvey Moses. I am chairman of the Col- 
ville Business Council, the governing body of the Colville Federated 
Tribes. The members of our tribe who testified here before you are 
not necessarily expressing the views of the Colville Business Council, 
although we don’t—we are not disagreeing with them. Also we are 
not agreeing with them. 

So the Colville Business Council at this time is assuming the posi- 
tion of being neutral. 

[ just wanted this to be understood if this is published this wouldn’t 
come out as action of the Colville Business Council. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, these people represent 
themselves and not the business council ? 

Mr. Mosss. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. You feel they had an adequate right to be 
heard and say anything on their own behalf but they are not speaking 
on behalf of the Colville Business Council, the organization you rep- 
resent ? 

Mr. Mosss. That isright. That is all. 

tepresentative Cruporr. Mr. Charles Darling. Mr. Darling, 
would you identify yourself for the record and then proceed, taking 
into consideration that you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Darutne. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES DARLING, FORESTER, TWISP-WAGNER 
LUMBER CO., TWISP, WASH. 


Mr. Darina. Charles Darling, forester for Twisp-Wagner Lumber 
Co., Twisp, Wash. 

Mr. Lanican. Are you the chief forester or a forester? 

Mr. Daruine. Chief forester, the Twisp-Wagner Lumber Co. is 
presently holder oi three sales contracts for pure h: ase of timber within 
the Methow Valley area of the Oknnogan National Forest working 
circle. My statement is limited toa discussion of problems concerning 
access roads, inventories, salvage sales, and appraisal practices. 

We have stands of Forest Service timber which are in a critical 
condition as a result of insect attacks and natural death due to over- 
maturity, cannot be utilized due to lack of access roads. 

The low grade of timber in some drainages of our area, will not 
carry the full cost of the high standard of road development required 
and must be supplemented by Federal access-road money. Until 
sufficient Federal access-road funds are made available, so as to 
fully develop these highly critical low-value areas, large sales, con- 
taining both high and ‘low values, must be presented for purchase so 
that the high-value specie can carry the major portion of the road- 
dev elopment costs. 

Sec. 109. Use by others (January 1955 revised timber-sale 
contract) : 

1. The Forest Service shall have the right to use any road constructed by 
the purchaser under this contract for any and all purposes in connection with 
the protection and administration of the national forest. 

2. Truck roads constructed by the purchaser under this contract may be used 
by other parties in the connection with the logging of national forest timber 
tributary thereto. Provided that on nonpublic roads, such use shall not mate- 
rially interfere with the operation of the purchaser. On truck roads which 
the purchaser is required to maintain such other parties shall perform a fair 
share of such maintenance based on their use, or shall pay the purchaser the 
cost of such fair share, as may be agreed upon by the parties concerned, subject 
to final determination by the Forest Service if the parties disagree. 


Region 6 interpretation states: 


The contract does not give the Forest Service the right to authorize parties 
other than purchasers to use sale road. 
toads built by the purchaser under the terms of the timber-sale 
agreement shall be considered as having the status of a private road 
during the life of a sale. 


The public uses such roads through “permissive use” rather than having an 
unrestricted right to use such roads. 


Under the same interpretation in a latter paragraph the Forest 
Service states : 


However, on special occasions, and particularly during deer or elk hunting 
seasons, purchasers will be expected to conform to local customs to cooperate in 
accommodating public travel. 

Local custom as referred to in the Forest Service interpretation 
originated through the Forest Service policy of not allowing the 
purchaser to close roads on national forest sales. 
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Under ordinary circumstances the average day to day use by the 
general public offers no particular problem to the purchaser. The 
special occasions, as mentioned above is when trouble arises. epar 
roads in particular were not designed for sudden influxes of public 
traffic. Deer and elk hunting seasons are usually accompanied with 
periods of inclement weather and the additional use damages the 
road and places an unnecessary maintenance cost on the purchaser 
as well as an increased operating cost by reason of truck delays caused 
by public vehicles blocking narrow roads. If the purchaser were 
allowed to close, at least, the spurs on which he was actively operating, 
road damage would be minimized and a considerable savings in 
operating and maintenance costs could be made. 

Since these spur roads were nonexistent prior to the purchaser’s 
operation and will be nonexistent as to maintenance by the Forest 
Service once the sale is closed, it is difficult to understand why the 
purchaser must stand this unnecessary burden. 

The inventories of Federal timber resources for our area are 
wholly inadequate, from the standpoint of both the land manager 
and the private capital needed for resource development. Inadequate 
inventory data lead to both over and under cutting on a sustained- 
yield basis. This in turn leads to a fluctuating economy. 

In 1940 the sustained-yield management plan for the Methow Valley 
called for a cut of 17 million board-feet of ponderosa pine and 3 mil- 
lion board-feet of Douglas-fir. 

The 1955 revised management plan allows a cut of 15.6 million 
board-feet of pine and 14.1 million board-feet of Douglas-fir and 
Engelmann spruce. There are also extensive areas of lodgepole pine 
and other species within the drainage which are at present not included 
due to lack of inventory data. 

Both the 1940 and 1955 revised management plans were prepared 
from very sketchy data, due toa shortage « of appropriated funds. Un- 
til sound inventory data is available, private operators are very hesi- 
tant to make the large capital investments necessary to fully process 
the resource, and the resource manager is at a loss as to when, how, 
and where sales should be prepared. Due to the lack of funds for 
inventory data sound forestry and manufacturing practices are being 
retarded by many years. 

The processing of salvage sales of diseased and windthrow timber 
is far from adequate. Only a portion of the larger and more critical 
areas are being processed for sale. The individual trees which annu- 
ally die, or are blown down, even in areas which are well roaded, are 
not all processed for sale. The reason given by the Forest Service for 
not processing is that they do not have the money, or manpower, to 
handle such an extensive program. In our opinion the Forest Service 

operating procedure for sales of this nature is so weighty, money so 
critical, and the man in the field so burdened by such other functions 
as grazing, fire control, recreation, and many others, that this phase 
of man: ging the public’ s resource is being neglected. 

We would like to cite one instance from our area. In 1950 a drain- 
age with no roads and with low value timber was attacked by insects. 
No salvs ige and little reconnaissance work was done due to shortage 
of funds and the pressure of other work. In cruising this area, Goat 
Creek, in 1955 prior to putting the drainage up for sale 100,000 snags 
were found which mainly stem back to the 1950 insect attack. These 
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100,000 snags represent approximately 50 million board-feet of tim- 
ber, with only about 10 percent of the volume being salvageable at this 
time due to deterioration. The estimated live-cut volume remaining 
in the drainage is only 50 million feet. In a small area such as ours 
where the livelihood of more than 300 families is involved, a loss of 
this magnitude is deeply felt. This is only one drainage. There are 
many others in almost the same condition. During this period of 
heavy loss less critical areas were being cut due to the short: age of 
funds for processing additional sales and the inaccessibility of the 
critical areas involved. 

In September of 1949 we were the successful bidder for a timber 
sale involving 89,810,000 feet board measure of ponderosa pine, 15,251,- 
000 feet board measure of Douglas-fir, and 1,306,000 feet board measure 
of Engelmann spruce and other species. The timber was purchased 
at the ‘appraised price. In establishing this appraised price, as well 
as in establishing new prices on June 30 ) of each year under the annual 
reappraisal clause of the contrac t, one of the major factors considered 
was road-construction costs. These construction costs were charged 
against pine only. 

The footage of 89,810,000 ponneetens of pine was used in making 
each annual reappraisal until June 30, 19538. <A revised footage of 
75 million board-feet of pine was used fr road amortization pur pores 
in the June 30, 1953, reappraisal, and a further revised footage of 59 
million board-feet of pine for the June 30, 1954, reappraisal. 

Standard Forest Service reappraisal procedures allow no retroactive 
corrections to compensate for incorrect volumes used in prior ap- 
praisals. Each reappraisal is adjusted and applies only to the volume 
remaining to be cut. 

In our particular case this is what happened: 

The allowance for road construction to which we were entitled per 
USFS estimates was $592,000. Our actual cost figures showed this 
estimate to be very close—$592,000 divided by 89,810,000 board-feet 
of pine, the original volume, would allow a deduction or amortiza- 
tion of $6 per thousand board-feet. Forty-four million feet of pine 
was cut at this figure allowing us to recover $264,000. The June 30, 
1953, reappraisal using the rev ised 75 million-foot figure resulted in an 
amortization allowance of $7.90 per thousand. Pine cut June 30, 
1953-54, 10 million board-feet allows amortization of $79,000. The 
1954 revised pine volume of 59,000 allows an amortization of ap- 
proximately $10.03 on the last 5 million board-feet which results in 
an additional $50, 150 being amortized. 

The final figures for the sale show that of the $592,000 spent by the 
pase haser on road construction, as required under the contract, only 
$393,150 was recovered and the remaining $198,850 of the purchaser’s 
money was lost. Should this sale have run over the estimated volume 
by the same percentage, the Government would have been in the 
position of losing a like amount. 

Even though this large sum of money still remains unamortized, 
the Forest Service procedure was so binding that they could or would 
not make an equitable retroactive adjustment. 

In general we feel that the appraisal procedure used in our area 
offers a fair way of arriving at an equitable selling price. There are, 
however, three points which we feel need further clarification and 
study. 
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1. No appraisal is any better than the basic data from which it is 
formulated. This basic data may be broken into four — parts : 

(a) Cruising and sale layout data which involves volumes of each 
species to be cut, percent of grades in each specie, type of logging 
to be required, and topography and soil conditions. 

(6) Road development surveys from which cost estimates are 
prepared. 

These first two items are solely dependent upon data obtained by 
the Forest Service from on-the-ground reconnaissance and their ap- 
plication to the appraisal is of vital importance. The more intensive 
the fieldwork the more realistic and accurate becomes the basic data 
from which the appraisal is formulated. In our instance intensive 
examination of sale areas has been limited due to increased timber 
sale business, and an attempt by the Forest Service to practice more 
intensive forestry with insufficient funds. 

(c) Logging and milling costs: These costs are obtained by the 
Forest Service from a number of operators throughout the region 
and average is arrived at which is then applied in the appraisal. For 
a number of years we have submitted cost data to the Forest Service. 
This data was compiled in cooperation with a Forest Service repre- 
sentative and every effort was made to arrive at the most accurate 
figures possible. There is, however, one flaw in this approach. The 
Forest Service representative did not fully understand the form being 
used, the final form on which this data was to be tabulated, nor was 
he familiar enough with the final manufacturing processes and foot- 
ages so as to apply proper footages to proper costs. We are sure he 
was one of the most competent and conscientious men assigned to this 
important job, but the fact still remains that the gathering of this basic 
information is of vital importance to both the Federal Government 
and the private operator in arriving at a fair and just selling price. 
We fully believe one or two well trained, fully competent men should 
be assigned full time by the region to this very important phase of 
the work. In this manner data as gathered could be adapted to on- 
the-ground conditions, acceptable or unacceptable cost items could 
be included or excluded as the item justified, resulting in much sounder 
and more reliable data. 

New types of cutting policies are being contemplated involving 
lighter cut per acre, the handling and manufacturing of more defec- 
tive types of timber, and the installation of different methods of 
logging, all of which are fine and show good management, but cost 
data to be applied to this type of management is woefully weak, 

(d) Selling prices: The basic lumber selling prices used by the 
Forest Service are obtained from the monthly summary of sales com- 
piled by the Western Pine Association. 

The application of Forest Service cruise data, namely, percentage 
of grade to the basic selling price, is of vital importance to the pur- 
chaser. Pine log grades, initiated this year, remain to be proven 
and much work remains to be done on Engelmann spruce, white 
fir, and other species. Prior to this year no log grade for Douglas- 
fir logs existed on sales in our area. Until 1953 we were unable to 
obtain an average selling price for Douglas-fir comparable to that 
used by the Forest Service. Since only a small percentage of our 
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cut involved Douglas-fir at that time, this item was not of such 
vital importance. With the increased cutting of this species this 
item became of major importance and a mill study was made to at- 
tempt to ascertain the discrepancy. The mill study showed that the 
timber grade on the particular sale was 11.8 percent below the regional 
average > figure being used by the Forest Service. 

This mill study, - run by us at a considerable expense and under 
Forest Service supervision, seemed the only way we could get Forest 
Service recognition of a serious Forest Service error. This “difference 
amounted to about what the Forest Service showed as our margin for 
profit and risk. Since this adjustment has been made we are able to 
obtain the margin which the Forest Service said we should obtain. 

We have used the above ex cample only to point out further the 
necessity of more and closer field studies by the Forest Service so that 
regional averages, if they must be used, may be adjusted to local 
conditions. 

We realize that studies of this nature, even when conducted at the 
expense of the operator, require considerable time from an organiza- 
tion already overloaded with work and short of funds. However, it 
is of vital importance to the purchaser of Forest Service timber. 

2. Margin for profit and risk. 

As stated in section 203.36 of the Forest Service Manual, a fair 
margin for profit and risk will be allowed. During the past 5 years 
the profit and risk margin has been lowered from 0. 15 to 0.10, a reduc- 
tion of approximately one-third. It is questionable whether other 
industries not operating under Government contracts have experi- 
enced the same reduction in their profit and risk margin. Considering 
the large plant and equipment investment needed to log and manu- 
facture : lumber, the large road development program attached to the 
sales, the binding nature of a Government timber-sale contract, the 
instability of an ‘operation due to the competitive type of sale struc- 
ture, and the large fluctuation in the lumber prices during the same 
period, one is at a loss as to the reason for this reduction in the profit 
and risk margin. 

It would seem the Forest Service is operating upon the premise that 
once an operator has established a large, permanent capital investment, 
and since it controls the timber, the operator is forced to take any 
offering it may wish to make. Questions as to what was or is a fair 
profit and risk ratio for the lumber industry have received noncom- 
mittal answers 

One reason given for lowering the profit ratio was that since some 
sales were being bid considerably above the : appraised price, the oper- 
ator must be satisfied with a lower profit margin, and that appraisals 
will become more in line with bid price since the lowering of the profit 
margin increased the stumpage value by the amount of ‘this decrease. 
Such reasoning ignores the practical considerations involved in pur- 
chase of timber at above appraised price. 

First, large blocks of private timber purchased at a very low price 
when mixed with high-cost Government stumpage will still leave the 
operator a high margin of profit and risk. 

Second, fully depreciated plants. 
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Third, operators with limited timber supplies competing against 
each other with the idea of forcing one or the other to cease operation, 
even though the high bidder may temporarily lose money. 

Fourth, operators with no source of supply other than Forest 
Service timber, must in order to stay in business, purchase the timber 
at any price, even down to no margin of profit and risk since they 
will suffer less financial loss by operating on a nonprofit basis, thereby 
recovering all or part of their depreciation and other fixed charges, 
than they would suffer by allowing their plant to remain completely 
idle due to no source of timber. 

3. Revision needed in method of computing margin for profit and 
risk, 

At the present time Forest. Service appraisals consider the profit and 
risk margin on each individual species rather than on the sale as a 
whole. 

The individual specie method is satisfactory when the conversion re- 
turn on each specie is of sufficient size to allow a fair margin of profit 
and risk to the operator. However, on low-value species this is not 
always the case. When the conversion return falls short of providing 
a fair profit and risk margin to the operator the Forest Service dis- 
regards the results, charges the minimum stumpage price, and where 
quarterly adjustment clauses are in the contract, should the selling 
indexes of lumber increase, the stumping is increased by 0.5 of the 
increase, even though the margin for profit and risk may be far below 
what would ordinarily have been allowed. 

Had the margin been figured on the basis of the sale as a whole, a fair 
margin of profit would have been received by the operator. 

On one appraisal made by he Forest. Service the profit margin 
allowed the operator was .122 on pine and .017 on other species. 
This was during a period when. the Forest Service was using an aver- 
age profit ratio of .12 to .15 on all species, For ease in “computa- 
tion a volume of 7 million feet of pine and 3 million feet of other 
species will be used. The following figures and procedures were taken 
from a Forest Service appraisal. 

Lumber selling prices log scale during this period were: 


Value for 
sale, all 
species 


Other 
species 





Total costs 
Log scale 


Conversion return 
Profit ratio 
ESR Fak Eo Ee yeh Pa Ss Be era 





Stumpage and Knutson-Vandenberg funds___................ 1 11. 30 


Had we been allowed a fair margin of profit and risk on the other 
specie volume, we would have received and were entitled to a profit 
margin of at least $6.25 per thousand rather than the $0.96 per 
thousand allowed. Had the allowable profit ratio been applied in the 
same manner for both species, and one may only assume that this is 
what Forest Service policy intends since a fair margin is allowed on 
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all species when the conversion return margin permits, the results 
would be as follows: 


Other Value for sale, 
species all species 


Conversion return - ibe tinesaspe | $20. 470 $154, 570 


Profit ratio. - . 122 
Margin for profit and risk. | 8.970 
Amount remaining for yensndeath and Knutson-Vandenberg | 

cast decnnadibe atin Jn driemateaa wad onsite 


81, 540 


73, 030 


70 | 
| 
ik. 
| 


A difference of $15,870 exists between the two examples, and as the 
margin for profit and risk is based on the selling value we were shorted 
the above amount by the procedure used rather than Forest Service 
intent. 

Had the species volume been 10-percent pine and 90-percent other, 
the method used by the Forest Service vould have been much further 
out of line. 

We realize certain minimum stumpage rates are set below which 
timber cannot be sold, but we cannot understand why each species in 
a sale must only be considered to the minimum rate and any resulting 
deficit extracted from the operator’s profit. Since qaqa 3 road de- 
velopment cost in earlier phases of the appraisal are charged against 
those species having the greater margin between selling price e and cost 
a like method should be adopted in balancing out the operators fair 
profit-and-risk margin. 

In summation we submit that existing facts compel the following 
conclusions : 

1. Increased appropriations for Federal access roads and for Forest 
Service personnel acquisition and training is essential to full devel- 
oa management, and utilization of our timber resources. 

Intensive study and revision of Forest Service sale and appraisal 
practices, looking toward flexibility in application to local as opposed 
to regional considerations, will encourage greater investment of pri- 

vate ‘capiti al in the program of conservation and development of 
timber resources and their full utilization. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan has 1 or 2 questions, Mr. 
Darling. 

Mr. Lanican. Your statement had nothing to do with the Indian 
Reservation timber ¢ 

Mr. Dartine. No; we operate exclusively on Forest Service lands. 

Mr. Laniean. Did you actually spend $589,000 on the road ? 

Mr. Daruine. We spent more than that. 

Mr. Lanican. What did you spend ? 

Mr. Daruine. I don’t have the figures here. We were quibbling 
about it. We were actually allowed less when it came down to it, 
but that is all the dope that we had originally. 

Mr. LanieaNn. Now, we have done a little study in the staff, you 
might say, on these Forest Service timber sales and I think that the 
indications are that probably there is an overcut more frequently than 
there is an undercut. Now, of course, when there is an undercut, you 
run into this road allowance situation you mentioned. But, would 
you be agreeable to this pvpenieh that if it turned out that there 
is an Overcut, as soon as the original estimated volume is reached, the 
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road-cost allowance be eliminated from the appraisal and the price 
jump for road construction costs? I am not speaking of maintenance 
costs. So that that item be eliminated and the price be given an 
equivalent jump ? 

Mr. Darina. I see nothing wrong with that policy. 

Mr. Lanican. You favor it working both ways? 

Mr. Darurnc. Certainly. I see no reason of it working one way 
like this nor working the other way. Actually, it hurts you consid- 
erably worse, partic ular ly when you get to that sum of money. Well, 
that is probably irrelevant. But our sales for the past 10 years will 
not show an overrun. That came up in this particular sale. That 
was one of the angles that was applied. 

Mr. Lanican. I think the indications are it may differ from area to 
area, too, depending on the forest and the supervision in it. That is 
all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Darling. Mr. D.C. Mor- 


beck. Would you identify yourself ? 
STATEMENT OF D. C. MORBECK, KELLOGG, IDAHO 


Mr. Morsrck. My name is D. C. (Don) Morbeck. I run a small 
sawmill. I live at Kellogg, Idaho. Been in the small sawmill and 
country grocery business. don’t represent any association—just 
some of our small loggers ‘ool sawmill operators—and I will assure 
you we are competitors, and I will assure you also Tam nervous. This 
is a statement of small loggers and small sawmill operators of Idaho’s 
Coeur d’Alene mining district in the Coeur d’Alene National Forest. 

I represent the small sawmill operators in the Coeur d’Alene mining 
district and loggers, and while I suppose you could say we are a poor 
group financially we do employ men. We are in a sense representatives 
of a large group of small operators and our problems are common— 
but when I say “common” I don’t mean to imply that they don’t 
amount to much. 

While financialHy we are small, however, from a number standpoint, 
we are encouraged to make our plight known. 

Our operations are confined to one of the best-known mining dis- 
tricts in the world—the Coeur d’Alene mining district of Idaho. The 
question is, then: What mission does the small logger and small mill 
operator fulfill in supplying the demands of our mining district? 
We believe it is evident from the fact that small loggers “and small 

operators have been supplying the mining district with the surest 
and most economical system of timber supply. If this were not true, 
they would have other suppliers. 

You will notice that I have said we have been supplying the mining 
district. We will not be able to stay alive and take our place in the 
economic field of the lumber industry if certain tendencies and prac- 
tices and conditions continue. 

i am trying to cut this, Mr. Chairman. I might say that the min- 
‘ing district takes 20 to 25 million board-feet and we are dependent 
on the Coeur d’Alene National Forest for a supply. I am trying to 

‘make it short. ' 

Representative Cuuporr. I would like to state to you, first of all, 

‘Mr. Morbeck, we are going to put your entire statement in the record 
so that we can study it. I will ask you a question. There was a gentle- 
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man, Mr. Aston, I think his name was, testified that he felt that the 
smal] operator was inefficient, that he operated with poor equipment. 
and that 25 percent of the log was wasted because it wound up as saw 
dust rather than timber or lumber. From your statement that I read, 
and from listening to you, I see you have a lot of contact with smal] 
operators. Do you feel that Mr. Aston is right? Do you think they 
operate inefficiently and that 25 percent of the log results in sawdust 
rather than lumber? Do you agree with him ? 

Mr. Morseck. “Efficiency” isa relative term. I only know our own 
district. 

Representative Cuuporr. In your own district what is the situation ? 

Mr. Morseck. No; we will retrieve more than the larger operators 
because a good deal of it will land right in the bottom of the Coeur 
d’Alene River before it gets to them. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Do you have any questions, 
Mr. Lanigan ¢ 

Mr. Laniean. Did you have some more? 

Mr. Morseck. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. I thought you were through with your 
statement. 

Mr. Morseck. We are not going to continue to be suppliers for sev- 
eral reasons, one being we are not going to be because there is a lack 
of adequate timber-access roads. Very little merchantable timber in 
30 years will be reached by the present roads. There are inaccessible 
areas that should be cut and in which we are continually losing large 
amounts of mature crops to ravishing insects, fast-spreading diseases, 
natural deterioration, and other destructive forces, such as wind and 
fires. 

Some say it is for the benefit of a few. This is not true. The Gov- 
ernment owns a crop or commodity to dispose of that will deteriorate 
if it is not removed. By its removal both locally and nationally it 
assists in keeping lumber prices down. Access roads create more ex- 
cess because there are more producers and more lumber to sell. 

If we are going to have an adequate timber supply of mining timber, 
good forest management dictates we cut over our whole forest area 
and be ready to remove infected or dying trees effectively before the 
damage is extensive. 

Our large commercial competitors have continually pressed for un- 
usually large sales to clear cut and have clear cut, recently leaving 
whole areas denuded of trees. That is our local condition. 

They justify the large sales on the ground that large road ex- 
pendiures have to be made to get to the timber. Our logging condi- 
tions are difficult. Our timber is of an inferior commercial grade. 
The yield per acre is usually low and the distances are long to our 
central commercial sawmill area. As a result, our large commercial 
producers would not develop total wood utilization to the degree 
that they—that would justify their activities in comparison to our 
small operation. As a result, our area has no pulp mills or other 
wood-conversion plants. 

We, as small operators, are better situated economically in our for- 
est to harvest small, scattered, drying areas if we could get to them. 
This is because we are mobile. We are continually looking and check- 
ing and seeking raw material. We have taken small, infected areas 
that the large concerns cannot afford to handle, 
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Weare using, therefore, something that would ordinarily be thrown 
away and, when used, everyone benefits from our forest. Our Coeur 
d’Alene Forest needs more access roads. 

Our second reason for concern is that our position as suppliers is 
being jeopardized by the fact of lack of adequate timber manage- 
ment on a local level. 

It is impossible for us as operators in one of our ranger districts 
today, and for the rest of the present fiscal year, to get any sales pre- 
pared for cutting. Why? Because, even though funds have been 
appropriated, these funds are not locally available to do this work. 
We believe we have been discriminated against when our forest and 
future supply of mining timber is wasting just the same as some of 
the high priority infested commercial spruce. 

Before we can feel justified in asking you, our United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives, to prevail on your Appropriations Commit- 
tees to provide larger funds for the Forest Service, except for moneys 
for adequate timber-access roads, we would like to have you make sure 
that the proper priority is being placed on timber management at the 
local level. 

We get the idea that our immediate situation has been caused by some 
budget problems at a high level in the Forest Service and that our 
present allocation should have been more for a—for our ranger for 
timber management. 

The third reason that causes us to feel our position is in jeopardy 
is the lack of a workable timber sales policy. The cumbersome timber 
sales policy which is employed, part of which is deemed necessary by 
the Forest Service because the Government is in a proprietary busi- 
ness, wastes time for the whole Forest Service personnel. We, as 
operators 

Representative Cuuporr. Your time has expired, Mr. Morbeck. 
T think Mr. Lanigan has one or two questions. 

Mr. Laniean. Just want to ask what kind of timber you have cut? 

Mr. Mornecr. Yes; I had to delete that. It is purely fir and larch 
because the mineS are deep—mile deep—and we have to select the 
species and the grade and we cannot use dead timber. 

Mr. Lantcan. What lengths? 

Mr. Morsecx. Fourteen to twenty feet long, some longer. 

Mr. Lantaan. How wide? 

Mr. Morseck. All dimensions, sir. 

Mr. Laniean. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. What do you mine? 

Mr. Morseck. We have the largest silver mine in the country up 
there—the Sunshine Mining Co. And zinc and lead and other asso- 
ciated metals. 

Mr. Laniean. What is the capacity of your mill; do you operate a 
mill? 

Mr. Morsecr. Yes; operate a mill and also a concentration yard 
and also do some finishing work for some of my neighbors; 5 million 
feet—5 to 6 million feet a year. And we want to Eaop it that way, 
which we find it hard to do. 

Mr. Lanican. And have you requested that the Forest Service put 
up more small sales? 

Mr. Morseck. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you written to them or done that orally? 
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Mr. Morseck. We have written to them. We have been out and 
with them. Our trouble, we go out and we can’t even—we don’t even 
have a sales program that allows the man on the job—we can’t get 
anybody out there with workshoes, pretty much. ‘This is true if you 
get a man out on the hillside, there is not much question about how 
or what you should do. We agree with him, but he doesn’t have any 
authority. It doesn’t fit into some program that is developed some- 
place else and we can’t get at. 

Mr. Lanican. You are sort of frustrated, you would say ? 

Mr. Morseck. Yes; we can’t get any answers, and very often we 
will go out there with somebody telling us, “Well, go and look at that 
area.” We will go back and not find it within any program that fits. 

Representative Cuuporr. Your complaint is, somebody in Wash- 
ington that doesn’t know what your local program is makes the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Morsecx. We had an awful time getting it straightened out— 
the clear cutting. 

Represents itive Cuuporr. You would recommend that the program 
be set up at the local level rather than the national level ? 

Mr. Morseck. That is right. We do feel that there should be some 
local management that would, for instance, stop the sort of thing our 
ranger doesn’t have. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are from Idaho, aren’t you? 

Mr. Morseck. Idaho, yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. My recollection, in Oregon they have these 
advisory committees and advisory councils that advise the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. Lanican. That is BLM. 

Representative Cuvuporr. And I think the Forest Service has it, too. 
And do you feel that would be a good way to operate in Idaho—to 
go to the Forest Service and say, “Gentlemen, this is what we feel: 
This is the best and the most efficient w ay to operate the timber inter- 
ests in Idaho.” And say to them, “We recommend that you send this 
back to Washington to get a program that will fit our local needs.” 
Don’t you think ‘that might help? 

Mr. Morseck. Yes. We have no contact with that council at the 
moment. 

Representative Cuuporr. So that is one thing that Oregon has put 
into effect that you don’t have that might help you! 

Mr. Morseck. Yes. We finally find out that my neighbor next 
door is on it. He is in the automobile business and he isn’t very inter- 
ested in that. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think he is interested. I think if the 
timber boys make money they will buy automobiles. 

Mr. Morseck. We need the access roads, and we need simplification, 
and we need to understand our timber sales program. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think if your economy is good everybody 
else in your little town or community definitely ought to be good. 

Mr. Laniean. Will you leave your statement ? 

Mr. Morseck. Yes; I will. And I have it signed by my neighbors 
and I have an associated statement from the mining industry to 
support us. 


76321—56—pt. 2——46 
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Representative Cuuporr. All right, we will put it all in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SMALL LOGGERS AND SAWMILL OPERATORS OF IDAHO’S COEUR D’ALENE 
MINING DISTRICT IN THE COEUR D’ALENE NATIONAL FOREST 


I represent the small loggers and sawmill operators in the Coeur d’Alene 
mining district, and while I suppose you could say we are a poor group financially, 
we do employ men, bookkeepers, invest in property and machinery, and we 
believe we have a vital place in our community and in the timber industry. We 
are, in a sense, representative of a large group of small operators and our 
problems are common, but when I say common I don’t mean to imply that they 
don’t amount to much. While financially we are small, however, from a numeri- 
cal standpoint we are encouraged to make our plight known. 

Our operations are confined to one of the best known mining sections in the 
world, the Coeur d’Alene mining district of Idaho. We wish to emphasize the 
vital part the forest and forest products play in the mining industry. This is 
particularly true in the Coeur d’Alene mining district where the mines are 
deep and require live Douglas-fir and larch timbers of good quality to support 
the heavy ground or ground which moves, crumbels, and caves, and is associated 
with some of our mines a mile or more deep. Mine lagging and timbers from 
other species or from dead trees do not posses sufficient strength to be used and 
definitely present a safety hazard. We have a duty to get these certain species 
and quality to prevent injuries and deaths underground. 

The Coeur d’Alene mining district requires annually from 20 to 25 million 
board-feet of Douglas-fir and larch for which the district is mainly dependent on 
the Coeur d’Alene National Forest. 

This national forest has an estimated annual yield of the subject species but 
little in excess of the mining demand To meet this demand our local forest 
personnel have done a good job, considering the authority at their disposal. 

There is an ever-increasing timber demand from all users. To meet this de- 
mand of the mines, local facilities must be provided to avoid undue loss and 
shortage of mine timber. The question is then—what mission does the small 
logger and sawmill operator fulfill in supplying the demands of our mining 
industry. 

We believe that it is evident from the fact that small loggers and sawmill 
operators have been supplying the mining companies that we afford them with 
the surest and most economical system of timber supply. If this were not true 
they would have other suppliers. 

You will notice that I have said we “have been” supplying the mining industry. 
We will not be able to stay alive and take our place in the economic field of the 
lumber industry if certain tendencies, practices, and conditions continue. 

We are not going to continue to be suppliers for several reasons, one being that 
there is a lack of timber access roads. Taking all of the trees in an area, next 
to our present road system will leave very little merchantable timber in 30 years. 
Over our whole forest there are now inaccessible areas that should be cut and 
in which we are continually losing large amounts of our matured crop to ravish- 
ing insects, fast-spreading diseases, natural deterioration and other destructive 
forces, such as wind and fire. Insects are our dangerous immediate problem. 

It would appear that we are requesting access roads for the benefit of a few. 
This is not true; the Government owns a crop or commodity to dispose of that 
will deteriorate if not removed. By its removal, the public benefits locally and 
nationally and it assists in keeping lumber prices down. Access roads create 
more competition because there are more producers and more lumber to sell. 

If we are going to have an adequate future supply of mining timber, good 
forest management dictates that we cut through our whole forest area, store 
some trees on the stump as we cut and be ready any time to remove infected 
and dying trees quickly before the damage is extensive. 

Our large commercial competitors have successfully pressed for unusually 
large sales. They want to clear cut and have clear cut recently, leaving whole 
areas denuded of trees. They justify the large sales on the ground that large 
road expenditures have to be made to get to the timber. 

Our logging conditions are difficult, our timber is of an inferior commercial 
grade, the yield per acre is usually low and the distances are long to our central 
commercial sawmill area. As a result, our large commercial producers have 
not developed total wood utilization to a degree that justifies their activity in 
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preference to ours as small operators. AS a result, in our immediate area there 
are no pulp mills or other wood-conversion plants. 

We, as small local operators, are better situated economically in our forest 
to harvest small scattered dying areas if we could get to them. This is because 
we are more mobile. We are continually looking and checking and seeking raw 
material. We have taken small infected areas that the larger concerns cannot 
afford to handle. We are using, therefore, something that would ordinarily be 
thrown away and, when used, everyone benefits from our forest. Our Coeur 
d’Alene National Forest needs more money for access roads. 

Our second reason for concern is that our position as suppliers is being jeopar- 
dized by the lack of adequate timber management on a local level. It is impos- 
sible for us as operators in one of our ranger districts today, and for the rest 
of the present fiscal year, to get any sales prepared for cutting. Why? Because 
even though funds have been appropriated, these funds are not locally available 
to do this work. We believe we have been discriminated against when our 
forest and future supply of mining type timber is wasting just as much as some 
of the high priority, infested, commercial spruce. 

Before we can feel justified in asking you, our United States Senators and 
Congressmen, to prevail on your appropriation committees to provide larger funds 
for the Forest Service, except for moneys needed for an adequate timber access 
road program, we would like to have you make sure that the proper priority is 
now being placed on timber management at the local level. We get the idea 
that our immediate situation has been caused by some budget problems at a high 
level in the Forest Service and that our present allocation should have been more 
for our ranger for timber management. 

The third reason that causes us to feel our position is in jeopardy is the lack 
of a workable timber sales policy. The cumbersome timber sales procedure that 
is presently employed, part of which is deemed necessary by the Forest Service 
because the Government is in a proprietary business, wastes time for the whole 
Forest Service personnel. We, as operators, cannot even understand many of 
the phrases written into the proposals of sale or the contracts that we sign to 
harvest the timber. We wish we knew what we are signing, or at least to have 
all levels of the Forest Service personnel agree on what our contracts mean. 

The appraisal system that is being used to establish the minimum prices before 
auction sales is most inconsistent for mine-type timber on our local forest. By 
this system many variations in prices are engendered when the circumstances 
are most Similar. We feel our need for a simplified timber-sale procedure, both 
concering appraisals and cutting contracts, should be brought to the attention 
of our high-level Forest Service officials. We understand there is a longstanding 
national clamor on the complicated sales procedures used, and surely it is a vital 
local problem. 

The fourth condition that causes us to be apprehensive of our welfare and 
ability to continue is the lack of adequate timber inventory and cutting plans. 
There is a definite need on our local forest for a timber-management plan that 
affords us a cutting program. This cutting program should be based on a more 
recent standing timber inventory. Our last inventory or figures on standing 
timber were compiled in 1912 and 1913, and in that length of time errors and 
inconsistencies do appear. 

We, as operators, now spend uncounted hours looking for areas that will afford 
mine timbers, only to be told that the particular block we looked at doesn’t fit 
this or that requirement for removal. Very often these blocks are scouted at 
the suggestion of forestry personnel, only to find that for the lack of a definite 
cutting program there is no meeting of the minds among that personnel on when 
or where we can operate. We feel this, again, is a problem to be solved by the 
proper action on the part of the high level officials of our Forest Service. 

We believe it can be readily established that we, as small operators, hold a 
vital place in the economic scheme of supplying the mining industry, for the 
removal of timber that will be lost and that our existence enhances the returns 
to the Government and increases production that would otherwise never see the 
light of day. That in order for us to survive, it is necessary for us to have 
access roads to get to a crop that will be wasted. It is necessary for timber 
management on a local level to be improved so we can get an opportunity to 
remove this timber. The stabilizing of budgets on a local level will assist. 

We need a more workable sales policy. We should have agreement among 
officials and simplicity. We need, and the Government needs, an adequate 
timber inventory so the Government knows the amount it has to sell und we 
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can know what we can buy and where and when, so that we can keep our invest 
ment working, our people employed, maintain our important place in our com- 
munities, and in turn help keep strategic metals flowing to the consumers, which 
includes the public at large, and the Armed Forces. We are an integral part, 
we believe, of national defense, besides keeping competition healthy which is 
vital to our American economic system. 

As spokesman for our group, I deeply appreciate the courtesy with which you 
have heard our thoughts and the time you have given us. We sincerely hope you 
can see that we merit serious consideration and that on your return to Washing- 
ton, D. C., that a solution for our problems will be sought diligently. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. C. Morbeck, Linfor Lumber Co., Box 188, Kellogg, Idaho; James 
B. Bening, Box 802, Kellogg, Idaho; Henry Koski, Bear Creek 
Lumber Co., Box 6, Emaville, Idaho; Roy K. Albo, Kellogg Trans- 
fer Co., Box 276, Kellogg, Idaho; W. E. Whiteman, E. W. Sverd- 
sten, Whiteman & Sverdsten Lumber Co., Cataldo, Idaho; Gene 
Nearing, Nearing Logging Co., Kingston, Idaho; J. W. Nickelain, 
Little River Lumber Co., Box 891, Pinehurst, Idaho; Floyd Veazy, 
Veazy Lumber Co., Box 564, Pinehurst, Idaho; Christy Nelson, 
Nelson Lumber Co., Box 537, Pinehurst, Idaho; Carl Shubert, 
Shubert’s Mill, Smeiterville, Idaho; R. C. Barker, Barker Lumber 
Co., Pinehurst, Idaho; James D. Burns, Burns-Yaak River Lum- 
ber Co., Murray, Idaho. 


STATEMENT 


This statement is a summary to comply with a request that the committee 
be informed generally of the nature of the problems to be presented at the 
November 30, 1955, meeting in Spokane, Wash. 

The Coeur d’ Alene Mining District is well known for its production of strategic 
metals. This mining industry is dependent on the Coeur d’Alene National Forest 
and small loggers and sawmill operators in that in mining the district’s deep 
mines, the use of live Douglas-fir and large of good quality to support the “heavy 
ground” is required. Other species or dead trees lack the strength to protect 
the miner from injury or death while working underground. 

The Coeur d’Alene mining industry requires from 20,000 to 25,000 board-feet 
of live Douglas-fir and larch each year. This timber must come mainly from 
the Coeur d’Alene Natioanl Forest. The estimated annual yield of the fir and 
larch species alone méets the needs of the mining industry. 

The question is: How is the Coeur d’Alene National Forest and the small 
operators who are better situated economically going to meet the situation? 
Smaller sales to small people like us, with existing road conditions, tend to 
bring a higher total recovery to the Government, than do large sales of unde- 
veloped areas where only large operators can qualify to bid. 

The constant problems facing both the mining industry and the lumber sup- 
plier are: 

1. Lack of adequate timber access roads: 

(a) There is a loss of large amounts of matured crops to insects, natural 
deterioration and other destructive forces. We need to get to these areas and 
remove the timber to circumvent loss. Allowable cuts cannot now be harvested. 

(b) Small operators need roads to get this timber and prevent loss. 

(c) Our mines need this timber. 

(@) Our local forestry service officials could use these access roads to do a 
better job in the practice of forestry. 

(e) It is conceded that our Coeur d’Alene National Forest needs more money 
for access roads. 

2. Lack of adequate timber management on our local level: 

(a) Small operators such as we are, in one of our ranger districts and for 
the rest of the fiscal year, cannot get any sales prepared for cutting as no funds 
are available. 

(b) Our mining type timber is wasting just as much as other types, but 
locally no one can do much about it. 
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3. Lack of a proper timber sales policy: 

(a) Cumbersome sales procedure now exists. The agreements are subject 
to different departmental interpretations, and as a result the small loggers and 
sawmill operators cannot understand them. 

(b) Appraisal systems being used to establish minimum prices before auction 
is inconsistent for mine type timber. 

4. Lack of adequate timber inventory and planning: 

(a) There is a need for a planned cutting program, based on standing timber 
inventory. 

(b) Loss of time and money occasioned by scouting for mine timber. 

(c) No set plan after locating plots where cutting can be done, owing to 
lack of meeting of minds or agreement with forestry personnel among them- 
selves. 

5. Problems presented are vital because we are small-business men with 
investments, workers, equipment and have our place in the community, and, 
further, we supply our important mining industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. C. Morseck, 
Representing small loggers and sawmill operators of the Coeur d’Alene 
Mining District. 


STATEMENT 


In introduction we wish to emphasize the vital part the forest and forest 
products have to the mining industry. Particularly in the Coeur d’Alene Mining 
District, composed of the deep mines requiring Douglas-fir and larch timbers 
of good quality to support the “heavy” ground of that deep mining. Logging 
and timbers from other species or from dead treees do not possess sufficient 
strength and, further, present a safety hazard prohibiting their use. The fore- 
going is mentioned to better qualify subsequent statements of this paper. 

The Coeur d’Alene Mining District requires annually from 20 to 25 million 
board-feet of Douglas-fir and larch for which the district is mainly dependent 
on the Coeur d’Alene National Forest owned and administered by the USFS. 
This forest has an estimated annual sustained yield of Douglas-fir and larch 
slightly in excess of the mining demand without consideration of the needs of 
other industries. To meet all this, our local forest people have done a good 
job, considering the tools at their disposal. There is an ever-increasing demand 
from all sources and to meet this, more complete facilities must be provided. 
Smaller and more numerous sales should be made with a reduced time element 
between stated need and advertised sale. 

The crux of all this rests on funds being made available to more ably adminis- 
ter this vital natural asset. The most crying need is for a system of access 
roads so that ripe stands could be harvested at the proper time, so that dying or 
infected timber could be removed before being forever lost to the economy. Such 
waste is now happening and we cannot afford any waste of an asset which 
takes generations to replace. We are suffering large losses from insects. The 
answer to this is the access road to permit harvesting when first the infesta- 
tion appears. 

It is many years since a tree survey has been made of the Coeur d’Alene Na- 
tional Forest. This should be done to eliminate the guesswork as to what is an 
annual sustained yield. It appears impossible for the forest officials to deter- 
mine what may be cut without this survey and again the answer is funds for 
proper administration. 

In closing we wish to make it clear that we have a very high regard for our 
national forest system and especially for our local officers who are, as before 
stated, doing a good job. We have found them cooperative and it is our earnest 
desire to assist them in all possible ways. 

Respectfully presented. 

THE Corur D’ALENE MINING INDUSTRY 
AND ASSOCIATED TIMBER PRODUCERS. 
NOVEMBER 30, 1955. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Gale Beals? 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES P. ROGERS, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Rocrers. My name for the record is James P. Rogers. I am an 
attorney from Portland, Oreg. Mr. Chairman, last week I filed on 
Mr. Beals’ behalf with the committee staff his statement and, therefore, 
will only give you copies if the staff doesn’t now have them. 

Representative Cuuporr. We have copies of your statement on 
behalf of Mr. Beals and you can proceed. 

Mr. Rogers. He was unable to be here today because of the change 
in the date of the hearing. 

Representative Cuuporr. We have had the pleasure of hearing you 
before, Mr. Rogers, and we think you express your client’s interest 
very well. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, the only thing 1 wanted 
to say, since the statement will be in the record, I only wanted to add 
a comment of my own, which is only touched on in the statement, and 
that is the disturbance I have had, at least in these hearings, from 
listening to some assumptions that prices received on long-term sales 
are too low and proof of that is that prices received on short-term, low- 
volume sales recently—— 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you talking about the Indian sales? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. We have more than one client, incidentally, who 
buys Indian timber. And, as a matter of fact, there was referred 
to in the Portland hearing, I think, a comparison of some timber-sale 
prices on the Yakima, 1 large and 1 small sale, as I recall it. But it 
seems to me a little bit unfair if there is any implication here that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been poor trustees for the Indians 
because in time past it sold timber on long-term sales. 

Representative Cuuporr. Well, I want to say this to you, Mr. 
Rogers, for the record, We are not assuming anything. We are a fact- 
finding body. 

Mr. Rocrrs. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. And our function is to come into the vari- 
ous places in accordance with our jurisdiction and listen to the facts. 
And then, in accordance with the facts as related to us, we try to find 
out what these facts are. We feel that everybody should have a right 
to speak for their own interests. And then we are going to try to 
make some recommendations that will benefit—well, I wouldn’t want 
to say “all the people” because I think everybody agrees that as far 
as the timber problem is concerned you just couldn't make recom- 
mendations that would satisfy everybody—but we are going to try to 
make a recommendation that will do the most good for most of the 
people and we are very happy to hear anything you have to say. And 
I haven’t made up my mind about anything in regard to these prob- 
lems. It wouldn’t be fair to the timber problems for me, who has 
very little experience in these things, to come to a conclusion. I know 
I am going to try to come to some conclusion to the best of my ability 
and I want to say this: That each time you have appeared before 
the committee on behalf of your clients you have made an excellent 
case. In fact, I was able to learn something each time and I am sure 
I will be able to learn something this time. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. The only point I wanted to make, Mr. 
Chairman, is, that in a development period there is no other way to 
induce people to come and build mills and put in that investment 
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unless you assure them of a supply of timber that will at least justify 
in part ‘the amortization of that mill. 

Now, you would look like an awful fool, for example, up in Alaska 
to put up a 5 million-foot sale, for example. People just don’t invest 
that kind of money that you have to put into a pulp mill, and one 
thing and another, if there isn’t an adequate supply of timber 
assured them. 

There has been some discussion of some of the long-term sales up 
on Colville Reservation, for example, and the disproportionate price 
that appears on the record as compared to a short-term sale. But one 
difference that I haven’t heard so far expressed is the definite differ- 
ence between a retail and a wholesale rate. 

These short-term sales obviously will command a high price, especi- 
ally on today’s market for the reason that your risk of loss is low. 
You are not shooting at a completely unknown market 20 years away. 
Everything is in favor of a very high price on a short investment. 
Your turnover is quick. On the other hand, on one of the long-term 
sales you have got a question of valuation of an awful lot of risk that 
the operator takes. It takes a large investment and I actually believe 
that any policy of a Federal timber m: inagement agency which would 
have been all long-term, large sales or all short-term, short-volume 
sales would and still, I think, would be unwise for the reason that a 
short sale would actually mean, if you used it as a complete policy, 
either that all your development in any forest area was finished or 
that you had abandoned sound forest’ management and the sound 
economy of the area. 

I might suggest, only for the purpose of developing this point, that 
if the Twin Lakes sale, for example, which has been mentioned to- 
day, hadn’t been made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs originally, there 
wouldn’t have been Valsetz Lumber Co. to bid the high price on short 
term. 

That, I think, in the interest of the committee’s time, is all I had to 
add. But the difference between the type of sales and the prices are 
readily explainable. 

In connection with the plans for the management of the forest area 
and the community, I might also mention the fact that on the long- 
term sale of a substantial volume you will sell the—the Indian will 
sell timbers that they never would have sold on an individual 40-acre 
sale, for example. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. Would you say it would be a fair statement that the 
Indian Bureau should keep, I say, abreast of the times and be flexible 
enough in its sale policy so that it can meet the different situations? 
For example, maybe 20 years ago or so they needed a mill here so it 
was wise to make a long-term sale, perhaps today there are many mills 
here so you don’t have ‘that. And the roads m: Ly be better today, too, 
so today it might be wiser to make a short-term sale, it just depends 
on the conditions at the time the sale is made? 

Mr. Rogers. Precisely. And I think the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has followed that policy, as nearly as my observation has allowed. 
During your development period you did have long-term sales. To- 
day, the wisdom of that policy is shown in the fact that you now have 
a policy of shorter term sales in most of those areas and that is what 
brings the high price—the fact that there is a mill there. 
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Representative Cuuporr, I don’t have any other questions. We 
will put Mr. Beals’ statement in the record for you, in full. 
Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF M. GALE BEALS, REPRESENTING VALSETZ LUMBER Co. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Gale Beals; I 
am general manager of the Lincoln division of the Valsetz Lumber Co., which 
is located at Lincoln, Wash., on Lake Roosevelt. I occupied a similar position 
under the predecessor company to Valsetz: that is, the Lincoln Lumber Co., 
which the Valsetz Lumber Co. purchased some 8 years ago. 

For this reason I have had considerable experience with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in timber sales and timber-sales policies, since the Lincoln Lumber Co. 
and now the Valsetz Lumber Co. have been dependent upon Indian timber for 
the Lincoln operation. Of late years we have operated primarily under two 
sureau contracts. In June of this year we were the successful bidders in 
another, smaller sale. 

Not being advised of the precise nature of the committee’s interest in timber 
management on the Colville Indian Reservation, I can only give the committee 
a general impression or two for whatever benefit such impressions may have. 

I assume that the committee knows that the sale of timber on the Colville 
Reservation has been exceedingly sporadic; there was a period of nearly 10 
years, from 1948 to 1953, when no major sales were made, and such sales as 
there were, were of an exceedingly minor salvage nature. During this time 
most of the operators in the area and dependent in whole or part on such timber 
for their operations were earnestly urging additional sales. 

Recently more of the Colville timber has been sold; there have been 6 or 7 
such sales within the last 2 years. 

I think perhaps the reason for the spotty character of the Colville timber 
sales has been the lack of any accurate knowledge of the timber volumes under 
the administration of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and hence a lack of knowl- 
edge as to what the allowable cut could and should be. It is my own impression 
that a good deal of additional volume of timber could have been sold during this 
time by the Bureau of Indian Affairs without injury to the timber properties 
held for the Indians. In fact, they would have benefited, I think. It is my 
recollection that the only volume surveys which have been made on this timber 
were back in the CCC days of the early 1930’s, and were made by inexperienced 
CCC personnel. 

This all stems back, of course, to an inadequate force of trained personnel in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This in turn is probably caused by insufficient 
appropriations by the Congress to enable the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
properly inventory its trust timber holdings and therefore properly calculate 
the allowable volumes which could be cut from them on a sustained-yield basis. 
Where the blame lies for this situation I am not of course prepared to say; 
whether the Bureau, through the Department, does not ask the Congress for 
sufficient appropriations to accomplish this objective I do not know. All of us 
in this business are aware, of course, that appropriation requests for this purpose 
are frequently cut, not because the Congress does not understand that good 
forest management costs money, but simply because there is not enough money 
to go around among the many beneficial claimants for it. 

Nevertheless, we who deal with the Bureau of Indian Affairs also know that 
of all of the Federal agencies managing timber it is probably the most modest 
in its pretensions, and in the seeking of both public money and public notice. 
This leads me to suspect that perhaps, at least in the case of the Colville, it has 
preferred to go along on a somewhat hit-or-miss basis rather than ask for 
adequate appropriations to enable it to obtain accurate timber inventories. 

The principal thought I should like to leave with the committees is that all the 
Federal forest-managing agencies could have more accurate inventories than they 
have, and that more accurate inventories would, I am sure, increase the allowable 
cut of timber managed by those agencies. In assessing both timber volumes and 
growth we have operated under principles which experience has shown are 
extremely conservative, even when the best job has been done with those tools. 
Frequently, as here, little or no job has been done with them. 

However, with the tremendous volumes of timber managed by these three 
agencies, the job of bringing timber inventories up to date and keeping them there 
is an extremely expensive one, which expense must of course be borne through 
appropriations of the Congress. 
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Today’s primary Federal forest agency management problem, with which I 
believe your committees are most concerned, is to obtain additional volumes of 
timber to be processed by timber-using mills. In my judgment that objective 
can be met, but it will only be met if Congress is willing and able to appropriate 
the necessary funds, and the Congress will of course appropriate those necessary 
funds only when the appropriation’s subcommittees, and through them the Con- 
gress, are asked for those funds and know they will be efficiently spent. 

Furthermore, I assume the real reason for your being here is that the sub- 
stantially lessened volumes of private timber available for cutting today have 
thrown the major burden of keeping the forest products industry going upon the 
forests managed by the three Federal agencies; the stresses and strains you 
have been hearing about from Redding to Spokane have, I think, demonstrated 
that point. 

This being so, a greater burden is cast upon the Bureau of Indian Affairs on 
the Colville, for example, to more efficiently manage its timber, which means to 
seek additional appropriations and then place the matter in the lap of the Con- 
gress to allow it to function in the best interests of the Indians and the mills which 
afford the Indians income through the sale of Indian timber. Timberwise, the 
job of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is that of both a conservator and a merchan- 
diser; the Indians are entitled to receive the income from their timber holdings, 
either tribal or allotment, to the maximum amount they can obtain, and still 
maintain a permanent yield, as nearly as possible. It is the BIA’s problem, in 
managing this timber, in other words, to get the maximum amount of interest 
out of it and yet conserve the principal of the investment. That takes, in the 
field of timber, substantial amounts of skilled personnel and appropriations, If 
the Congress will provide the appropriations, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, at 
least on the Colville, can do a much better job than it has done, and with that 
better job I believe a substantially increased volume of timber can be sold and 
yet maintain the basic property. 


Representative Cuuporr. I am advised by Mr. Lanigan that there 
are a number of Indians in the audience who have statements they 
want to leave with the committee. You can bring them up to Mr. 


Wolf. Mr. Wolf is the gentleman standing up here. And he will 
be glad to take them from you and place them in the record. 

We are now going to recess until 1: 45 for lunch. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


NovEMBER 30, 1955. 
To the Joint House and Senate Committee: 


I would like to state as a member of the Colville Indian Tribe on the testimony 
of Mr. Harvey Moses, chairman of the tribal business council, that if we Col- 
villes had a good working council we individual members with problems would 
not have had to be here to speak for ourselves. 

Mrs. ANTHONY MISIASZEK. 


NESPELEM, WaAsH., November 19, 1955. 
JorIntT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, 
Pidneer Station, Portland, Oreg.: 


A letter to inform of our timber sales on the Colville Reservation as managed 
by the Indian Bureau. In 1951 the Colville National Forest adjacent to Colville 
Indian Forest they received for ponderosa pine $26.35 stumpage price per 1,000 
feet, and fir and larch price paid is $9 per 1,000 feet. 

While in the same year 1951 price paid on the Coleville Indian Forest ponderosa 
pine stumpage price $8.15 per 1,000 feet and fir and larch stumpage price $3.50 
to $4 per 1,000 feet. And the Colville Indian timber is a better grade of timber. 

We, the Colvilles, have 60 million feet of yearly cutting of timber. And two 
large lumber companies, who have a monopoly of the yearly cutting of this timber. 
The Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., of Omak, Wash., and Lincoln Lumber Co., Lin- 
coln, Wash. 

These lumber companies are operating on two units each. And it is a fact 
that the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co, have had an extension on one of the units 
which is the Moses Mountain unit. The expiration of the timber sales on that 
unit was 1940. 
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By granting the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. an extension of time of 15 years 
they are getting the benefit of the increase of volume in growth during the 20-year 
cycle. 

This extension of time should not be allowed after the expiration of the con- 
tract in cutting of the timber. This timber-sale unit should have been reverted 
back to the tribe and resold to the highest competitive bidder. 

There was a transfer made of a timber sales contract which is the Twin Lakes 
units. The transfer was made from the Lincoln Lumber Co. to the Valsetz 
Lumber Co. from Portland, Oreg. 

The tribe was much opposed of making the transfer. We think that there 
vas no justification in making the transfer. If the Lincoln Lumber Co. wanted 
to discontinue the contract of the Twin Lakes unit, instead of a transfer of the 
contract of timber sales, where there is no provision in the contract of making 
a transfer to any other lumber company, it should have reverted back to the 
tribe and resold to the highest competitive bidder. 

Furthermore, the individual who has timber on his allotment is getting a bad 
deal. He is not allowed to sell his timber privately. He can only sell his timber 
to the lumber companies who have bought large unit timber sales. And in 
this way he must sell at a loss. 

The Indian Bureau acquires a power of attorney from the Indian allottees who 
have timber, then they bind their timber holdings in these large unit sales. 
They get a small payment down and small payment every few years and a full 
payment when their timber is logged off and that may be in 15 or 20 years. 
And the allottee may pass on during that time and never realize any benefit 
of his holdings. These sales mentioned are from 1920 to 1954. 

The recent timber sales contracts are sold in small blocks and under the 
competitive and oral and auction bidding. The sales brought a far better price. 
That is in year, 1955. 

There were four timber-sales contracts made. The price paid for ponderosa 
pine was from $26.85 to $49.60 stumpage price and fir and larch brought the 
stumpage price $7 to $12.50 per 1,000 feet. 

The price paid on the old contract for ponderosa pine is $19.50 per 1,000 feet 
and fir and larch price paid $4 to $5 stumpage per 1,000 feet. 

So can compare prices paid in the past up ‘till 1955 on the new contracts and 
the old contract. High price on old contract $19.50 per 1,000 feet and new contract 
$49.60 per 1,000 feet. 

And will quote prices paid on other reservation: Price for ponderosa pine on 
Yakima Reservation, $37.50 per 1,000 feet. And Umatilla Reservation: Price for 
ponderosa pine $34.50 per 1,000 feet. And the Klamath Reservation $35.50 per 
1,000 feet. 

Therefore we, the Colville Indians, do firmly believe that there should be an 
adjustment made for-selling of our timber by the Indian Bureau management 
and selling below the current market price. 

Yours truly, 
MARCEL ARCASA, 
Member of Colville Tribe. 


Hon. JoserpH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Thanks to the Honorable Hugh Butler, Senator 
from Nebraska, for furnishing us with copies of timber contracts with Biles- 
Coleman Lumber Co. The superintendent in a letter dated January 29, 1951, 
refused to furnish such copies to us, because “the furnishing of stumpage prices 
paid by various operators involves a matter of ethics and private business.” 
Evidently the Indian Bureau considers this their private business and not the 
business of the Colville Indians. 

We consider that we now have proof that the Indian department is corrupt in 
its handling of the sales of timber on the Colville Reservation. We think that 
there is a conspiracy between the large lumber companies, the Indian Bureau, 
a puppet Indian tribal council, and others in handling the sales of timber for us, 
and we think it is linked with the promotion of the passage of the bill for the 
transfer of the 818,000 acres, the Murray-Magnuson-Horan bills. 

We urge that the supervision and management of the forestry be taken out of 
the Interior Department and transferred to the Department of Agriculture. 

According to the sales of timber by the national forest, Department of Agri- 
culture, as published in the Spokesman-Review on March 10, 1951, the Columbia 
Lumber Co. paid $26.35 per 1,000 feet for ponderosa pine, on the Barnaby Creek 
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district, which is only a stone’s throw from the north line of our reservation, 
while we under the Indian Bureau management have received only $8.15, and a 
great deal less per 1,000 feet. At such difference in prices the Colville Indians 
have been robbed of perhaps about $2 million or more. 

Indian and other independent loggers are willing to pay as high as $32 per 
board measure for ponderosa pine. One lumber-mill operator by the name of 
Whyatt has informed us that he would be glad to pay $12 per board measure 
for ponderosa pine. 

The Indian Bureau refuses the Indians to cut timber on their own allotments, 
also refuses to permit the Indians to sell the timber from their own allotments, 
or to cut and saw their own timber into lumber on their own lands. 

Mostly all of the timber which is cut on the Colville Reservation is hauled off 
the reservation to sawmills located in towns off the reservations, thereby giving 
the Indians no opportunity for employment in sawmills on the reservation. 

From 1930 to 1947, inclusive, in the record put out by Congress on Congressman 
Wait Horan’s bill H. R. 2432, there was sold 839,843,763 feet of merchantable 
timber, for which they received $2,694,344.17, or about $3.11 per thousand feet 
average. 

In 1948, 1949, and 1950 they have sold and logged off about 180 million feet for 
which we are told by loggers that the Bureau of Indian Affairs received from 
$5 to $7 per thousand board-feet, which would indicate a $6 average; they have 
taken in $1,080,000. 

Where does all this money go? We are told by the Indian people that in the 
last 10 years they have received in per capita payments only $80 each. 

Investigations seem to be in order nowadays, why not one on this Colville 
Reservation? But we do not want the kind of investigation and hearings that 
Senator Murray, of Montana, put on at Spokane on November 21, 1950, which 
hearing was apparently put on for himself, Senator Magnuson (through his 
political friend, Lyle Keith), Frank George, and his stooges. 

Dear Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, chairman, we want to thank you for sending 
out here the Honorable Albert A. Grorud, special assistant to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. We all (except the Indian 
Bureau and Frank George and his stooges) think that he did the right thing; 
he came out to the reservation and spent about 38 weeks among us Indians; he 
visited every part of the reservation; he did not spend much time at the agency. 
This is the first time that we have ever had a man come out from Washington 
and go among the Indians and get their true stories. We will be forever grateful 
to you for this. We were very much heartened, when Lyle Keith, in the name of 
Senator Magnuson, wired you to pull Mr. Grorud off the job; they claimed Mr. 
Grorud was trying to beat the Horan-Magnuson bills. Mr. Grorud told us that 
you talked with him on the telephone and you told him that the reason for his 
presence with us was for the purpose of giving the Indians an opportunity to be 
heard at the hearing at Spokane. Dear Honorable Senator O’Mahoney, we will 
never forget your kindness. 

But who sent this man Donald Luttrell out here to investigate? We first 
heard of him a few days before the Spokane hearing, that he was at the agency 
at Nespelem, visiting with the Indian Bureau clerks and Frank George and his 
stooges. Frank George and his stooges must have been very happy over Mr. 
Luttrell’s visit, as it was told around that Mr. Luttrell was here to discredit 
everything that Mr. Grorud had done for us. 

At the Spokane meeting on November 21, 1950, Mr. Luttrell proved to be just 
what had leaked out from his visit at the agency at Nespelem. At the courthouse 
where the hearing was held just after Senator Murray had abruptly closed the 
hearing, Mr. Luttrell stated that the testimonies of the Indians (meaning Hiram 
B. Runnels, Jim O’Brien, Marcel Arcasa, and Joe Adolph) were nothing but lies. 
Mr. Luttrell can thank Mr. Grorud for saving him from having a bloody nose 
right there in the courtroom. 

Senator Murray seemed to start out all right with the hearing, but after 
recess for lunch he became one-sided. He called 5 or 6 so-called chiefs to testify 
through interpreters which consumed an hour or more of time. The statements 
of these old men were mostly nonsense. Lyle Keith, Frank George, and the 
Indian Bureau had brought these old Indians to Spokane, no doubt at Govern- 
ment expense, for the purpose of taking up time. The hearing was adjourned at 
3:30 p.m. by Senator Murray, although, from our own knowledge and newspaper 
reports, perhaps at least 50 persons were being deprived of being heard. Among 
the people who were present and wanted to testify were many Indians, mining 
men, and merchants, but they were shut off. 
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Senator Murray showed plainly that he favored the Magnuson-Horan bills. Is 
it likely that the reason Senator Murray is so much interested in the Colville 
case is that he is trying to help one of his sons? We see by the newspapers that 
he helped one of his sons to get an RFC loan. Senator Murray is a rich man, so 
it is only natural that he should favor big lumber companies and big business. 

Congressman Walt Horan has showed that he is very much interested in the 
timber contracts and has advised the Indians that the timber should be sold only 
to certain lumber companies. 

Walt Horan’s political friend, W. C. Howe, chairman, Spokane County Republi- 
can Committee, who is connected with one of the big lumber companies, has 
resigned from his position with the Republican Party. Could it be that he 
smelled something rotten about the timber deals on the Colville Reservation’? 
It is certainly to his credit and honor, and perhaps saved the Republicans em- 
barrassment, that he resigned. Walt Horan is still trying to push his bill 
through the Congress. 

Please, Senators, it has been shown that Mr. Everett Hougland has violated 
the lobby law. Nothing has been done about this—only the Indian Bureau 
awarded him with a job paying $4,000 a year, to be paid out of our Indian funds 
Was that law passed by Congress for only certain people and not for a man like 
Mr. Hougland, that he is allowed to go free? 

Is it right that this man, Lyle Keith, should be permitted to run the committee 
hearings for Senator Magnuson, when Senator Magnuson is not a member of 
your committee? 

It has been said that Mr. Lyle Keith, before and at the time of the Spokane 
hearing, was in contact with Senator Murray’s son, so it can be easily believed 
that he could run things the way he did. 

When Mr. C. A. Gray, president of the Tri-County Mining Association, in his 
statement at the meeting in Spokane, referred to this Colville matter as a “con- 
spiracy” we think Mr. Gray hit the nail on the head. It certainly appears to us 
a conspiracy. 

Is it right that Frank George can take $3,000 out of our funds and turn it 
over for the use of that notorious Congress of American Indians? 

Frank George also took money out of our funds and blanketed all the Colville 
Indians, without their consent, into the Congress of American Indians. This 
is done with the approval and sanction of the Indian Bureau. Have we any 
protection from such unlawful acts? The Congress of American Indians, we 
understand, has been financed by the Robert Marshall Civil Liberties Trust, 
which is identified in congressional committee reports as “one of the principal 
sources for money with which to finance the Communist Party’s fronts generally 
in recent years.” Frank George is Supposed to be one of the vice presidents of 
the Congress of American Indians. 

We have confidence in you and the committee in making an honest investiga- 
tion, but do not leave it to Senator Murray, Senator Magnuson, Donald Luttrell, 
Lyle Keith, the Indian Bureau, or Frank George. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COLVILLE INDIAN COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Jim O’Brien, President. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30, the hearing was recessed until 1:45, same 
day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Representative Cuvporr. The subcommittees will be in order. Mr. 
Ronald Bowe? Is Mr. Bowe in the room? 

(No response. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Ronald Bowe of Republic, Wash. ? 

(No response. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. We will put his statement in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SAN Port LUMBER Co., By RONALD Bowe AnNp D. L. Bowe, Reprustic, 
WASH. 


We may be unable to attend the congressional committee hearing due to 
weather conditions but would like to go on record as favoring modifications of 
United States Forest Service practices as listed below: 

1. Allocation of timber by ranger districts: 

(a) This method allocates approximately the same amount of timber for each 
district regardless of the fact that one district may have only second-growth tim- 
ber and the adjacent district may have virgin timber available and mature. 

2. Utilization of timber: 

Consideration to timber users could be shown in some districts for the fol- 
lowing methods in utilizing timber: 

(a) Bandmills, these mills eliminate considerable waste in the first step of 
production. 

(b) Utilization of small timber that would usually be considered waste and 
left in woods or destroyed. 

(c) Utilization of diseased timber, mainly mistletoe in our area. 

(ad) Conservative methods of logging. 

8. Number of mills in district: 

(a) Some districts are thick with mills, the result being that all of those 
mills are starving for timber, facing closure from day to day. 

(b) Some method of limitation of number of mills in district should be de- 
vised for the reason that it would simplify a sustained-yield program and act 
as a stabilizing influence on the industry in the district. 

4. Working circle: 

(a) A working circle for established mills has been a theory for some time 
but has never been enforced, this lack of enforcement allows any number of 
mills to infringe on the rights of any established mill’s working circle. 

5. Marking timber: 

(a) This work is hampered by lack of funds and causes mills to be shut down 
or production curtailed. 

6. Timber allocation for year: 

(a) Whenever mills are allocated a set amount of timber per year from 
Forest Service sales, this rule should be enforced, in all fairness to other mills, 
and no mill allowed to cut into next year’s allotment. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Sam T. Billings? Mr. Billings, would 


you identify yourself for the record and proceed taking into considera- 
tion that you only have 10 minutes to develop your position. 


STATEMENT OF SAM T. BILLINGS, SECRETARY-MANAGER, BITTER 
ROOT FOREST ASSOCIATES, HAMILTON, MONT. 


Mr. Bruurnes. I am Sam Billings, secretary-manager of the Bitter 
Root Forest Associates, Hamilton, Mont. I am secretary-manager of 
a group of six sawmill operators whose mills are all in the Bitter Root 
Valley of western Montana. These mills are largely dependent on the 
national forest for timber. The speaker is a former employee of the 
United States Forest Service, having served in the capacity of district 
forest ranger for 26 years. 

I wish to state here, Mr. Congressman, that these words I am giving 
here are not given in prejudice. They may seem to be. I have many 
friends in the Forest Service but there are certain things that look to 
me to be wrong and I will so state them here. 
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The group which I represent is much concerned about what seem to 
be changes of policy in the Forest Service regarding administration of 
timber sales. These changes, we believe, are not in the public interest. 
There seems to be an increasing tendency toward arbitrary action, to 
take the attitude that they as foresters know what is best for the indus- 
try and to insist on 100 percent compliance with all the rules, regula- 
tions, and policies promulgated by themselves. There is no longer 
much judgment used or desire to understand the opposing viewpoint in 
the application of these policies and regulations and rules. As an 
example, timber cut on the national forests is paid for by the purchaser 
at so much per thousand board-feet, log scale. Both the Forest Serv- 
ice and the purchaser scale these logs somewhere between stump and 
mill but almost invariably the Forest Service scale is higher than the 
purchaser’s, sometimes very considerably, and to the extent of thous- 
asnds of dollars in value. The Forest Service always maintains their 
scale volume is correct. It used to be possible to arrive at an adjust- 
ment but it is becoming increasingly difficult to get such an adjustment. 
They say the purchaser’s scale records must be in error, their scaler’s 
don’t know how to scale, they are using the wrong scale rule, ete. They 
always insist their own scalers are doing a proficient job and are using 
all the correct methods, even though it is known and they privately 
admit some of their scalers are and have been quite incompetent. 
Both industry and the Forest Service use the Scribner Decimal C scale 
rule in this area, but the Forest Service uses a stick graduated for 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 foot logs, whereas industry uses a stick graduated 
for 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 foot logs. ‘The 16-foot stick is okay for 
scaling short logs up to 16 feet in length but practically all loggers in 
western Montana have been cutting long logs for many years now and 
the 24-foot stick has been found by industry to be more practical. Use 
of the 16-foot stick on logs over 16 feet in length gives a higher 
board-foot scale than by use of the 24-foot stick. Repeated requests 
by the lumbering industry to the Forest Service to change over to the 
longer stick brings replies like, “The Washington office won’t let us” 
and “We've always used this stick, why change now?” 

There is an increasing tendency on the part of the Forest Serviée to 
withhold information concerning timber sale data of one kind or 
another. Purchasers of timber would like to know, for instance, how 
the Government arrives at their appraisal figures and have been re- 
peatedly refused this information. This writer knows these appraisal 
figures are based largely on averages and are supposed to be gathered 
from representative mills throughout the Inland Empire. How these 
figures compare with local industries’ appraisal figures would be useful 
information to both the Forest Service and the industry. Road-cost 
figures would be useful to a purchaser of timber when he makes plans 
for the construction of the logging roads. These, too, are refused. 

The Forest Service, until recently, informed the sawmill operators 
and myself of their current plans for advertising timber for sale. To 
know several months in advance that a certain block of timber is to be 
offered for sale on about such and such a date gives sawmill operators 
and loggers a chance to plan their operation. Recently, however, the 
local supervisor informed me that such information would no longer 
be given. 

We believe that the Forest Service is going contrary to their own in- 
structions as written in their manual when they refuse appraisal data. 
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To quote from paragraph 203.38, Chapter 2—Timber Management 
Volume: 

All appraisal data obtained in confidence will be kept confidential. All other, 
nonconfidential. averaged or estimated data used in any Forest Service appraisal, 
are a part of general files. Forest Service files constitute a public record, which 
is open to inspection by any citizen who has a legitimate interest in them. 

It used to be the policy of the Forest Service to assist the local 
sawmills on or adjacent to the national forest in preference to inviting 
large outside interests in to compete for the timber. Now the policy 
seems to be to favor the large operator. 

Admittedly, the big mills are more efficient, they produce with less 
waste, and get better utilization. But such communities as Hamilton 
and Darby in the Bitterroot Valley are depende nt on the payrolls of 
the several small mills located in those towns. They can and do utilize 
the entire annual cutting budget of the Bitterroot National Forest 
to keep them running. Should they be denied this local supply of 
timber because outside interests overbid them they would have to close 
the mills. 

We recognize that under present law outside interests have as 
much right to bid on the timber as anyone else but up to a few years 
ago the Bitterroot Forest put a clause in their timber-sale contracts 
that required that the timber be at least rough sawed within Ravalli 
County. The General Accounting Office said about 5 years ago this 
would have to be discontinued. There is a bill before C ongress, H. R. 
7118, the forest-management bill, that would make it legal and a policy 
of the Forest Service to again protect small local woodworking in- 
dustries in the above manner. We strongly urge the passage of this 
bill. 

We believe the present forest road policy should be modified. At 
present logging operators are required to build secondary and spur 
roads in timber sales to a standard higher than is required to get 
the logs economically out of the woods. Even though the actual con- 
struction cost of these roads is figured into the timber-sale appraisal, 
such high-class construction slows down the logging operation and 
because they are not always staked on a location suitable to the most 
efficient and economical logging of the timber, logging costs are un- 
necessarily high. Then, too, these high-class roads require the moving 
of much more dirt than needed for removal of the timber. The more 
dirt moved, the more ground is taken out of production of timber and 
grass. As much as 20 percent of the surface area of some of our 
steeper mountain slopes has been taken out of production by these 
secondary and spur roads. It is not consistent with the Forest Service 
claim that they are expert resource managers. 

The Forest Service requires that all debris—roots, stumps, logs, 
brush, slash—be removed from the road right-of-way and not be buried 
under the dirt fill. The claim is made that this material, if left under 
the fill, would later rot and settle and leave holes and low spots in the 
roads. This is an assumption not borne out by actuality. Logging 
roads constructed 15 to 20 years ago under which all this debris was 
buried have been used continuously by heavily laden trucks and no 
holes or dips have developed yet. The disposal of this debris is by 
pushing it off the right-of-way, usually by the bulldozer building 
the road. In this mountainous country it all has to go off the lower 
side of the road and is mingled with the standing timber and repro- 
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duction in an almost continuous windrow several feet deep and up to 
15 feet in width. 

This makes a fine fire hazard the following and succeeding fire 
seasons. Many people inside and outside the lumbering industry are 
wondering if perhaps the road engineers in the Forest Service are 
setting the policies rather than the foresters and resource managers. 

At a meeting of representatives of the Western Pine Association 
and Forest Service held last spring in Coeur d’Alene, the Forest 
Service officials agreed to the recommendations of the Western Pine 
Association, which I shall set forth before I finish this statement. 
However, in this area at least, the Forest Service insists on staking all 
but the spur roads and stakes them too in most instances and requires 
their construction to high standard. 

The officials say they need these roads for good administration of 
the forest, but most of them are not on the approved road system and 
they, therefore, get no funds with which to maintain them. 

We believe too much of the timber sales administration is being 
delegated to young and completely inexperienced personnel. An old 
experienced logger, one who has worked in the woods all his life, re- 
sents having some young fellow, whose woods experience consists of a 
summer or two on a lookout, tell him how he should manage his woods 
cperation, 

Lacking experience, these young men have to fall back on the writ- 
ten instructions, clauses in the contract, the various manuals and 
handbooks and their delegated “authority.” The new timber sale 
contract form has 13 pages, and to this will be added several pages of 
special clauses, State laws, road diagrams, and so forth. There are 
39 pages of instructions on how to use this contract form issued by 
the Washington office and there are to be additional instructions issued 
by the regional office. These instructions leave little or no room for 
the use of judgment or horsesense in the application of the multi- 
tudinous clauses in the timber sale contract and most of these young 
timber sale administrators can do nothing else but read the instruc- 
tions and follow them “as is.” 

In a recent interview with the local forest supervisor, he informed 
me that relations between the lumbering industry and the Forest 
Service were terrible and he complained quite strongly that members 
of my group had tried repeatedly to get clauses in the timber sale 
contract changed after the contract was signed and the sale was in 
progress. 

Are these timber sale contracts so sacrosanct that an operator can’t 
even ask for a modification when there are extenuating circumstances 
to warrant it? The Forest Service people and the employees of other 
Federal agencies are public servants, paid for by the public, and the 
agency they work for is supposed to be in the public service. Making 
it tough on the sawmill or logging operator makes it tough on the 
entire lumbering industry and the consuming public will eventually 
be the loser. That is not to the public interest. 

We believe the Forest Service policy should be for wholehearted co- 
operation with the small operations as well as the big and support of 
the logging and lumbering industry. Statements that relations be- 
tween the two are terrible and strong hints that industry is to blame 
for it all do not improve relationships, and that attitude seems to per- 
meate the whole organization in this area. 
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Asa former public employee who enjoyed serving the public, I hope 
that a better attitude may develop. 

Mr. Laniean. Mr. Billings, did you ever ask the Forest Service 
for this appraisal data? 

Mr. Burnes. I have. 

Mr. Lanican. And were refused ? 

Mr. Brturnos. Yes. 

Mr. Lanigan. When did you make such a request ? 

Mr. Briturnes. Oh, I have made—probably the last one was made, 
oh, maybe a year ago. I have mace several requests though. 

Mr. Lanican. To which office did you make the request ? 

Mr. Butuines. The Hamilton office of the Bitter Root Forest office. 

Mr. Lanigan. Were your requests in writing or oral ? 

Mr. Briuines. No, oral. 

Mr. Lanican. And at that time who was the officer? I don’t mean 
by name necessarily ? 

Mr. Biiurnes. I generally made the request to the staff officer in 
charge of timber sales. 

Mr. Lanican. And he refused to show you any of this data ? 

Mr. Butitines. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. Whether it was data that had been given in con- 
fidence or not ¢ 

Mr. Brtxrnes. That is right. I have made quite a few of those 
appraisals myself when I was a ranger. I know how they are made. 

Mr. LanicaAn. You indicated the Forest Service scalers and timber 
sales men may be inexperienced. I think we had some testimony 
in our other hearings that the pay scale in the Forest Service, par- 
ticularly in the beginning grades was so low that it was very difficult 
to hire a man and even more difficult to hold him, is that your experi- 
ence in the area in which you operate ? 

Mr. Brturnes. In our area most of that scaling is what they call a 
check scale or a correction factor scale and it is done by the ranger 
himself or his asistant. Or in some cases his office assistant. 

Recently, I was out with one of their men and they had the office 
assistant, who had no experience whatsoever in scaling, doing this 
correction-factor scaling. 

Mr. Lanican. Is the office assistant a professional forester ? 

Mr. Brturnes. No, he wasn’t a professional forester. They have a 
pretty fair salary. They get paid around $4,000 a year—$4,200— 
around in there. 

Mr. Lanigan. You mean the office assistant ? 

Mr. Briuanes. Yes. 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you think the ranger himself is not sufficiently 
experienced or do you just disagree with his results? 

Mr. Birtxines. Some of them have the experience but they just are 
not taking the time. If I may illustrate, one ranger recently was 
making one of these correction factor scalings. The correction factor 
scaling is a sample scaling and is applied to the entire volume of the 
sales. The sales are made on three estimates. And he came out there 
to make this correction factor scaling and he took up a tree there, 
scaled the logs in a tree, one log of which was entirely gone. It had 
been loaded out. And he asked the si wyers there what the length of 
the log was and he assumed a diameter and put that down on a scale 
76321—56—pt. 2——47 
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sheet. Now, that is supposed to be an exact scale. Of course, it is 
applied to the whole. And, yet, he was taking a man’s word for it— 
how long it was—and assuming a diameter. 

Mr. Lanigan. And he didn’t even see the low himself ¢ 

Mr. Brings. He never saw the log. And his assistant came out 
the following day and scaled trees that hadn’t even been bucked yet. 
They had been felled but they hadn’t been bucked and put into logs. 
He had no idea how much rot there was in that tree. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you operate a mill yourself ¢ 

Mr. Burnes. No; I am the secretary-manager of this association 
of six sawmills. 

Mr. Lanican. How large are the sawmills? 

Mr. Briurnes. The largest one cuts about 10 million a year and 
the smallest one about 100,000. 

Mr. Laniean. Are they all located in the same town ? 

Mr. Briurnas. No; they are scattered through the valley. 

Mr. Laniean. What is the name of the valley ? 

Mr. Buturnes. The Bitter Root Valley. 

Mr. Laniean. What is the total employment of the six mills? 

Mr. Bruurnes. Oh, I would say—I don’t know exactly—probably 
250. 

Mr. Laniean. As I get it, one of your complaints was that they are 
not putting up enough small sales, too; is that right ? 

Mr. Bruurnes. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. And that is forcing your mills to cut private timber / 

Mr. Butirnes. I would like to qualify that. They had been putting 
up and they indicated—the supervisor has told us that they intend to 
put up larger units—larger sales. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Billings, were you here this morning 
when Mr. Aston testified ? 

Mr. Bruines. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you agree with him that the small 
mills are not operating efficiently ? 

Mr. Brxurneas. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. How about the six mills? 

Mr. Bruurines. They remanufacture. 

Representative Cuuporr. You know about your own mills, what 
about your six mills? 

Mr. Bru1nes. I think they are pretty efficient. 

Representative CHUDOFF. What about the saws on those mills, are 
they pretty good? 

Mr. Briutnes. They are, except for this little hundred-thousand 
foot one. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is it true that 25 percent of every log that 
you cut goes into sawdust? 

Mr. Brix1nas. No, I wouldn’t say so. 

Representative Cuuporr. How about your debts; do your members 
Pay, their debts? 

r. Burnes. They sure do. 

ss eerie Cuuporr. Do they pay the people who work for 

em 

Mr. Briurnes. They do; all of them. 

Representative Cuoporr. You don’t find that they hit and run, do 
you { 
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Mr. Biiur1nes. No, all of these are oldtimers. 

Representative CuuporFr. Their problem is they can’t get enough 
logs to operate their mills to keep the mills operating full time? 

Mr. Biturnes. They have been, but they are fearful now. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did they lose money last year? 

Mr. Burnes. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. But you are afraid they might lose money 
in the future ¢ 

Mr. Biixirnes. But they don’t like the trend. For instance, the 
supervisor told me just a few weeks ago—10 days or so ago—that 
because of the shortage of quantities, the shortage of timber adminis- 
trative money, he will cut down this coming year on the amount of 
timber offered him in order to do a better job. They claim that one 
reason they are not doing a good enough job for us is because they 
are scattered out too thin. They got 83 cents a thousand, he told me, 
for timber sale administration. 

Representative Cuuporr. You referred in your statement to a Gen- 
eral Accounting Office ruling, I believe it is, that a clause in the con- 
tract required it to be rough sawed and in a certain county would 
have to he discontinued. Gould you identify that ruling so that we 
could locate it? 

Mr. Briurnos. In the old Bitter Root timber management plan— 
forestry timber management plan—it stated in there that in all the 
timber sales on the Bitter Root National Forest, the logs would be 
processed within the valley, that is at least rough sawn. And that 
went on for years and everybody seemed to be happy with it. But 
in recent years—I think it was about 5 years ago—inspectors said 
that that could not be done any more. 

Representative Cuuporr. This was an informal ruling, then; as 
far as you know it wasn’t a written ruling? 

Mr. Bruiines. I am not sure. Mr. Pete Hanson, the regional for- 
ester, is here, and he could probably tell you. 

Representative Cuuporr. He told you that the-—— 

Mr. Bruianes. No, the supervisor told me. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much, Mr. Billings. The 
aan Pine Association recommendations will be placed in the 
record, 


WESTEEN PINE ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TIMBER HAULING ROADS 


The timber-haul road is an economic tool of production. Each road is different 
in aspect and is surrounded by its own peculiar conditions and requirements. 

In the construction of a log-haul road these conditions and the demands to be 
made of the road must be carefully considered in order to secure the economic 
solution of the problem. The principal factors that determine the functions and 
character of the road are the physical conditions that prevail, the service the road 
is to render, and the type of equipment to be used in getting the timber out. 

In the interest of better mutual understanding, in a spirit of cooperation, and 
in an effort to create economies, Western Pine Association presents the following 
discussion and recommendations concerning roads that are involved in the hauling 
of timber from public forest lands. 

These recommendations are based on a review and examination of the log- 
hauling operations as related to roads and thé United States Forest Service tim- 
ber contract specifications throughout the Western Pine Association operating 
States. The investigation established the need for a clear-cut understanding 
between Forest Service and industry of log-haul road construction requirements 
and problems. Actual examples of Forest Service practice and the problems 
encountered which prompted this presentation are documented in the association 
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files. Full recognition is given to the fact that in some areas intelligent coopera- 
tion is applied and the spirit of these recommendations is being practiced. 


DEFINITIONS OF ROADS 


The roads to be discussed herein can be classified into three groups: 

(a) Logging spurs are temporary roads built to reduce log skidding, are usually 
less than a mile in length, and generally serve for only one operating season. 

(b) Secondary or feeder roads serve principally to get the logs from their source 
in some smaller area to the main roads. They are located inside the boundaries 
of the sale area. Their use is intermittent. They are used to haul a relatively 
small amount of timber—mostly what can be hauled in one season—but they may 
also serve for 20r3 years. Then they will have served their purpose and will not 
be used to haul timber again for many years. 

(c) Primary or permanent roads are the main roads serving larger areas 
and into which the secondary roads feed. They form an integrated system with 
other roads, carry larger volumes of timber, are used continuously and are per- 
manent arteries of travel. They may be, temporarily, only of single lane width 
but are nevertheless of permanent character. Among these roads are included 
the so-called timber-access roads under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Forest Service, built from funds appropriated by Congress, and under provi- 
sion of the law, built by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Logging spurs, class (a) 

The following recommendation is made concerning the class (a) logging 
spur roads: 

1 (b). Logging spurs and other such temporary roads may be constructed 
by the purchaser or logger to such standards as he finds adequate. 


Secondary roads, class (b) 

The secondary roads, class (b), are usually built by the logger or at his ex- 
pense. On private property for harvesting privately owned timber, the logger 
builds the cheapest adequate feeder road to haul his logs from their loading 
point. When public forest timber is offered by the Forest Service, usually the 
cost of road construction is included in the timber price. The successful 
purchaser is required to build the roads on the location and to the standards 
set by the Forest Service. 

It is here that the industry sees opportunity for revision in practice which 
will reduce expense for both parties and expedite operations. In too many in- 
stances the standards set for the secondary roads are above and sometimes far 
above the requirements. Standards of alinement, grade, width—the geometric 
features of the road—are too often not realistically applied. They disregard 
the capabilities of present day efficient loading and hauling equipment. They 
do not take into consideration the volume of timber to be hauled nor the periods 
of use of the road and its temporary character. 

Standards of alinement and grade of these secondary roads are maintained 
too high. This increases the yardage to be moved. Sharper curves can hold 
the line closer to the contour with reduced yardage. A break in a grade line, 
using short sections of steeper grade, may take the road location out of an ex- 
pensive rock cut. A structure built of durable wood or treated timber will often 
serve the purpose satisfactorily and last for the period of use of the road at con- 
siderably less cost than the more expensive reinforced concrete culvert or 
bridge. The physical and climatic conditions are often disregarded. There is 
insufficient study of drainage requirements. A general requirement of placing 
drainage structures at uniform intervals is enforced in dry country where the 
general rainfall is low enough to make that requirement quite unrealistic. 

The minimum of drainage structures are required in these temporary roads, 
especially when they are to serve for only one season of hauling. Weather and 
soil characteristics should control this feature of construction. Temporary 
structures may adequately serve requirements. 

Present day log-hauling trucks are some of the most powerful in use. They 
are developed and used for this one purpose alone. They are built and equipped 
for safe operation. They can haul readily over shorter pitches of heavy, steep 
grades ; they negotiate easily relatively sharp curvature. The number of vehicles 
operating over such roads is not too great and their trips can be coordinated so 
that single-lane roads with turnouts are adequate. 
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After the hauling over the secondary road has been completed, there usually 
will be an interval of a number of years before that area is again ready for log- 
ging. This intermittent hauling can be done over minimum standard roads built 
at reduced costs. Even if the area is to be opened again after several years, the 
minimum of road expense is justified. 

A road in the interval of lying idle will deteriorate to such an extent that, 
depending on the time and severity of the weather, it may be necessary to dupli- 
cate the original cost to replace or reconstruct it. This is just as true of a high 
standard road as a cheaper one. Only maintenance can prevent road deprecia- 
tion. If the interval in years is long enough to bring about large depreciation, 
the maintenance cost over those years can equal the reconstruction cost or even 
exceed it. Only continuous or frequent use of the road would justify such main- 
tenance. It is more economical to rebuild the road when the period of nonuse 
exceeds 20 years. 

Secondary roads should be put to bed and not be maintained after the hauling 
for which they were built has been completed. Only if the interval for renewed 
hauling is very short—say not more than a few years—should maintenance be 
undertaken, sufficient to preserve the road for the interval. High type mainte- 
nance to preserve a road for fire protection is practically always uneconomical. 
Neither is such purpose sufliciently strong to require higher standards of con- 
struction or the placement of culverts and drainage structures to the extent 
necessary for a permanent road. 

Industry feels that a review of present practice of the Forest Service with 
regard to secondary road construction should be made. It believes that a realis- 
tic approach to the problem is necessary. 

The following recommendations are presented relative to secondary class (b) 
roads: 

1 (b). Abandonment of the practice on the part of the Forest Service of apply- 
ing a uniform standard of construction for secondary roads regardless of con- 
ditions presented ; 

2 (b). That the sales contract contain only the general provisions for the 
building of secondary roads in a generally described location, giving the approxi- 
mate length; and the estimated cost of construction ; 

3 (b). That the operator or logger shall designate the secondary-road location 
on the ground for approval by the Forest Service; and then 

4 (b). Build and maintain the road to such standards as the operator deter- 
mines necessary for the purpose. 

The elimination of engineering work usually performed for the secondary 
roads—such as a plan map and profile which are in themselves incomplete— 
reduces expense for the Forest Service and saves time especially now when 
competent road engineers are so hard to find. It will permit the usually meager 
force of engineers to concentrate on the primary road work where more 
engineering is needed. 


Primary roads, class (c) 


These are the permanent roads that will carry a large volume of timber, as 
well as other traffic. The industry agrees with the standards for the primary 
or permanent roads as set up by the Forest Service. In fact, usually greater 
width than required is built. They object, however, to the inadequate and often 
inefficient engineering provided by the Forest Service. This objection applies 
to both road construction under contract let by the Forest Service and construc- 
tion by the operator as part of the timber sale contract. 

First: The plans are inadequate. They show insufficient information to prop- 
erly estimate the cost of the work, to lay out the work, and to actually construct 
the road. No quantities are shown; no cross-sections are provided; no culvert 
lengths are indicated (except perhaps in the general sales prospectus where the 
total lineal feet of each size of culvert pipe is stated) ; land ties to located 
centerline are usually lacking. No detailed cross-sections are provided. 

Second: The engineering furnished by the Forest Service in the field for the 
actual construction of the road is, in many instances, incompetent and inadequate. 
The forest officer, according to specifications, will furnish the purchaser with 
all necessary information pertaining to lines and grades and the purchaser, 
assisted by the forest officer in charge, will set construction stakes or the line 
is staked by the Forest Service surveyor. These methods have resulted in errors 
in staking out the road that have been costly to the contractor. There are 
instances where rock cuts have had to be restaked 2 or 3 times. Work has 
not been laid out in time to avoid delay to the contractor. In some instances, 
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the staking and laying out of work have been entirely abandoned to the con- 
tractor. After rough grading, finish centerline, and grade are not staked. 

The lack of proper plans or engineering direction of the work are covered 
by the general provision that the work shall be satisfactory to or as directed by 
the Forest Service officer in charge. These conditions do not produce satisfactory 
roads economically and do not make for mutual understanding or cooperation. 

Industry submits the following recommendations applying to primary class (c) 
roads: 

1. (ec) Forest Service should provide more complete and efficient engineering. 
Plans should be more complete; show adequate information so that together 
with the specifications a more exact picture of the work to be done is provided. 
The work should be laid out in advance of construction by competent engineers 
to avoid delay to the contractor. 

2 (c). A review on the ground, before bidding date, by the prospective bidders 
accompanied by the Forest Service engineering representative. The road loca- 
tion to be marked on the ground. The Forest Service representative to explain 
the specification and requirements, and discuss the various phases of the pro- 
posed road construction. 

83 (c). Timber sales should be offered far enough in advance of timber needs 
to allow time for the proper building of the roads, fills to settle, etc. 

Another recommendation applying generally to primary roads is presented for 
consideration : 

4 (c). If a primary road is being built for other ultimate use, such as other 
forest development or recreation, and it is, therefore, desirable to hold up the 
road standards, then the industry recommends that other sources of funds 
should bear a part of the cost and that timber should bear only its proportionate 
share of building and maintenance of the road. 


Timber access roads 


Relative to the timber access roads, which are classified under primary, the 
industry simply wants to point out certain matters for your consideration that 
would be very helpful to industry and react beneficially to the Government, 

A number of timber access roads have been built into timber territory. They 
are mostly under Forest Service jurisdiction, built by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and maintained by them with funds supplied by the Forest Service and usually 
collected from the timber purchaser using the road. They are well designed 
and constructed. 

On these access roads under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, in some 
instances, the legal limitations and motor-vehicle regulations of the State are 
enforced by the Forest Service. Most of these roads are not a part of the public- 
road systems of the State—State, county, or city roads—and the State cannot, 
therefore, enforce its laws by its officers. It is, therefore, only a matter of 
— of the Forest Service to apply the State motor-vehicle restrictions on access 
roads. 

There are submitted for your consideration in connection with such access 
roads into Federal forests the following recommendations: 

(1) That these roads be built with stronger, or heavier, base and surface 
than the generally accepted standards. 

(2) That bridges and larger structures be built to higher loading standards 
(at least 100,000 pounds maximum loading). 

(3) That log haulers be permitted to increase their gross load over statute 
limitations. 

(4) That the permittee pay the additional maintenance costs, if any, occa- 
sioned by such excess loads. 


Representative Cuvuporr. I would like to read into the record a tele- 
gram that I just received. It is: 


SEATTLE, WAsuH., November 30. 
Hon. EArt CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Joint House-Senate Timber Hearings, 
Federal Courthouse, Spokane, Wash.: 
Speech by Senator Warren Magnuson, which Congressman Hoffman read 
into record of hearings at Aberdeen, referred in praise only to reforestation 
and recreation policies of Rayonier Timber Corp. Senator Magnuson made no 
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reference either to relationships between Rayonier and Indian allottees on 
Quinault Reservation or to the prices being paid by Rayonier for Indian timber 
holdings. Believe this telegram from me should be included in record of our 
hearings in fairness to Senator Magnuson. Thanks and regards. 


RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator 

(See also, p. 1636.) 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Clyde Shay. Mr. Shay, would you 
identify yourself and proceed, taking into consideration that you only 
have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Suay. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE SHAY 


Mr. Suay. I am Clyde Shay. I am an independent logger. That 
is, I buy timber and [ sell logs. I don’t have a sawmill. Don’t do 
any sawing. I also sell mine timbers, what is known as studs. I am 
speaking in behalf of the small lumber operators of the Inland Ikm- 
pire. I would like to present the problem of access roads as they 
affect our operations. 

We favor the Federal Government constructing roads, then making 
its timber available to all operators on an equal basis. The cost of 
building these roads should be considered in the appraised price, thus 
assuring the recovery of the investment. The availability of Govern- 
ment-owned roads makes it possible for more operators to bid on 
Government timber. 

The competitive bidding which would be made possible would 
assure the Giverainent of getting the highest price for the timber. 
Present. road systems often are owned and controlled by the larger 
companies and the small operator will refrain from bidding because 
he feels he is at the mercy of the company owning the road. 

Although access-road money has been received by the Forest Service 
in recent years in this area, it has not been put to the fullest advantage 
of all operators. All the sales in the north central Idaho area which 
have utilized roads built by access-road funds in the last 3 years have 
been of such a size and location not to allow competitive bidding. 

Small operators are not able to make a $50,000 to $200,000 invest- 
ment in a road before starting to harvest the timber. 

We also believe consideration should be given to the purchasing of 
operator built roads, by condemnation, if necessary. This would 
result in open bidding and a greater return to the Federal Govern- 
ment for its timber. 

Operator-built-and-owned roads, under the present system, put the 
secondary purchaser in an area at the mercy of the road builder. 

This is a definite disadvantage to the small operator in this area and 
restricts his willingness to bid for Government timber. 

We smaller operators are not asking special treatment by the Fed- 
eral Government. We believe, however, we have a right to equitable 
treatment and a right to compete for timber owned by the Federal 
Government. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan? 
Mr. Laniaan. No, sir. 
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parircnieters Cuuporr. How big is your company 4 

Mr. Suay. I am just an individual. I log about 2 million feet a 
year. I make it into logs and I sell logs. Whatever is good for 
mine timbers I sell to mines. 

Representative Cuuporr. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Suay. Usually have about 10. 

Representative Cuuporr. How many million feet do you say—— 

Mr. Suay. Two or three million feet a year. 

Representative CHuporr. What about your saws; are they pretty 
good ? 

Mr. Suay. What? 

Representative Cuuporr. Your saws, are they pretty good? 

(No response. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. You don’t have any mills? 

Mr. Suay. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. You wouldn’t know how much goes into 
sawdust and how much goes into lumber, do you? 

Mr. SHaw. No; but I do have a peeler machine that we peel off 
the bark for these mine timbers. That bark doesn’t mean anything 
anyway. 

Representative Cuuporr. What do you do with the bark? 

Mr. Suay. Burn it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you ever try to sell it? 

Mr. Suay. There isn’t any market at the present time. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I understand. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sway. Thank you very much. I think we have needed some- 
thing like this for a long time and I am glad to see you here. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Is Mr. Hood Worthington 
here / 

Mr. Wortuineton. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Pardon me. Is Mr. Bert Russell here? 

Mr. Russeuz. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will take you after Mr. Worthington. 
Mr. Worthington, would you identify yourself ? 


STATEMENT OF HOOD WORTHINGTON, PLUMMER POLE CO. 


Mr. Worruineton. I am Hood Worthington of Plummer Pole Co. 

Representative CHuporr. Would you proceed, please. 

Mr. Worruineton. I am speaking on behalf of a group of small 
lumber manufacturers and woods operators of the Inland Empire. 1 
believe this is a good time to put forth some constructive criticism of 
Federal agency timber sale practices. 

Federal agencies point with a good deal of justifiable pride to the 
cood state of their forest est land as ‘compared with the overeut state of 
private forest lands. Has it ever occurred to you that the Federal 
agencies, by holding down their allowable cuts and not permitting 
sales of overrip timber, are forcing private operators to overcut pri- 
vate and State lands? 

Being unable to get Federal timber the operators must log more 
closely ‘than is desirable on private and State Jands. Thus the opera- 
tors are cutting the future timber supply when it is at a prime growing 
age, while old growth decadent stands are not available. 

Shortage of personnel for sale administration is often given as the 
reason for not being able to put up timber. We believe additional 
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sales would justify the employing of additional personnel for sales 
administration; or use of personnel now being used for public rela- 
tions, brush disposal, and other such jobs now receiving major con 
sideration, for sales administration work. 

We also find it difficult to understand apparent inconsistencies in 
Forest Service appraisals. We do not believe that applicable factors 
justify the variation in appraisals in apparently similar timber types 
in the same areas. 

When purchasing Federal timber the buyer commonly does not know 
what he is getting or what is the price. These may vary according 
to the decisions of the officer in charge, the as-marked provisions, or 
the stump-scaling provision of Federal timber contracts. 

The officer in charge is set up to allow flexibility in the contract. 
However, it is often the source of additional costs the operator could 
not figure in his presale appraisal of the timber. 

When the as-market provision appears it is a common practice not 
to mark the sale till after the sale is consumated. This makes it very 
difficult for the buyer to ascertain the volume and quality to be re- 
moved and therefore difficult to determine proper cost figures. 

Stump-scaling practices have led to serious discrepancies. This 
practice may be. satisfactory, but without the necessary check-scaling 
this practice has resulted in extreme variations. 

A ruling of recent years raised the limit of ranger sales to $2,000. 
This was a desirable ruling, but has not been widely practiced in this 
area. A shortage of administrative personnel has been the stated 
reason. These sales can serve a W orthy purpose as salvage and clean- 
up on Federal timberlands and should be encouraged. 

Representative Cuvuporr. How many men do you employ, Mr. 
Worthington ? 

Mr. Worruineron. Oh, from 30 to 40. 

Representative Cuvuporr. And what is your capacity ? 

Mr. WorruinetTon. Well, I own this company. 

Representative Cuuporr. I understand that. But how many board- 
feet do you cut a year? 

Mr. Worruineton. We actually have a couple of mills but we ac- 
tually produce powerline poles. 

Representative Cuuporr. You just trim the log rather than cut it? 

Mr. Worrnineron. Yes. I have had a lot of experience with small 
mills, too. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are from Idaho, is that right? 

Mr. Worrutneton. Yes. 

tepresentative CuHuporr. Do you find the small mills in Idaho ef- 
ficiently operated ? 

Mr. Worrutneron. Yes, I think they are. 

Representative Cuvporr. Did you hear Mr. Aston testify that these 
small mills are so inefficiently operated that 25 percent of the log is 
in the sawdust? Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Worturneton. They would have to cut the boards awful thin. 

Representative Cuuporr. And how about these mills in your terri- 
tory, do they pay their bills? 

Mr. Worrntneron. I think they do. 
Representative Cuuporr. Do they pay their employees? 
Mr. Worrutneton. Yes. 
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Representative Cuvporr. Do they hit and run? That is the way 
that it was described. 

Mr. Worrnineton. There are 13 companies who have signed this 
paper. I think 1 is 70 years old, and I think the average life is prob- 
ably 25. Their names are: Clyde Shay, Clyde Shay Logging Con- 
tractor; Raymond M. Radford, St. Maries Lumber Co.; Hood Worth- 
ington, Plummer Pole Co.; Ralph Sturman, Tensed Lumber Co.; 
George H. Dohman, of Dant-Rossill; Laverne L. Mitchell, of the Vern 
Mitchell Sawmill; R. L. Gallagher, of the Grizzly Lumber Co.; Pat- 
rick Flammia, Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co.; W. W. Powell, of the 
W. W. Powell Co.; E. L. Williams, of the Russell & Pugh Lumber 
Co.; and H. Schumacher, of the Post Falls Lumber Co. 

Representative Cuuporr. I take it all you want is enough timber 
to be able to operate your plants and you are a little worried about it? 

Mr. Wortrurineton. They are quite worried. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lantean. Is it the Forest Service that is doing stump scaling? 

Mr. Worruineton. They do some stump scaling and so does the 
BLM. I think they do the more. And the Indian Department. The 
Forest Service—generally they make tree scales but they don’t take 
the actual log scale. 

Mr. Laniean. By “stump scale” you mean the trees are scaled before 
they are cut or the estimate of the volume is made after they are cut 
from the stumps? 

Mr. Wortnineton. Both ways. We call it tree scale—tree scaling 
and stump scaling is determining after the tree is gone. 

Mr. Laniean. That is what I thought and I wanted to be clear on 
that point. 

Mr. Worturnerton. Yes, it is possible to do that. We all recognize 
that. 

Mr. Lanican. Except that it is hard to estimate the degree of rot, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Worrutneron. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. In the log? 

Mr. Wortuineton. Presumably if it was a rotten log it wouldn’t 
be taken. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Worthington, I wonder if you 
wouldn’t trade us your copy for this copy because you have 13 people 
who signed that and we would like to have their names in the record ? 

Mr. Worrutneton. Mr. Shay and Mr. Russell, we are the same 
group and we have each took a part to present. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are going to hear Mr. Russell next. 


STATEMENT OF RONNIE WILLIAMS, FORESTER, RUSSELL & PUGH 
LUMBER C0. 


Mr. Witi1aMs. I am not Bert Russell. I am Ronnie Williams. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you are a forester for Russell & 
Pugh Lumber Co. ¢ 

Mr. Wiu1ams. I am Ronnie Williams, forester for the Russell 
& Pugh Lumber Co., and I am speaking on behalf of a group of small 
lumber manufacturers and wood operators of the Inland Empire. 
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I would like to present the problem of additional assessments made 
on Forest Service sales above the appraised price of timber. 

The Knutson-Vandenberg funds cise come to be a common addi- 
tional cost to purchasers of Forest Service timber. Until recently it 
has occurred only on white pine. In a recent sale it was applied to 
ponderosa pine, and amounted to over 30 percent of the total purchase 

rice. 

. Other additional assessments such as for erosion are newcomers. 
Recently a strong effort was made to saddle the forest industry with 
the expense of improving recreational facilities by use of this type of 
fund. Is it right that the forest industry should finance this program, 
and is it right that the funds should be at the direct disposal of the 
Forest Service ? 

The Forest Service appears to extend these additional assessment 
costs as greatly as possible as they are funds which can be used 
directly by the Forest Service without processing through Congress. 

We also think the freedom with which the funds are spent is ques- 
tionable. They may or may not be spent on the area which has 
yielded the funds. Knutson-Vandenberg funds are most commonly 
referred to as sale area better funds—yet may or may not be spent 
on the sale area at all. We doubt that this was the intent of the law. 

Knudson-Vandenburg and some other such funds have served many 
good purposes, but the method in which they may be handled is sub- 
ject to abuse and should be held under scrutiny. 

1 am speaking on behalf of the same group as that listed by Mr. 
Worthington, but I notice he failed to list the Leuty & Isbell Lum- 
ber Co. and the D. L. Nirk Lumber Co., who also signed our state- 
ments. 

Representative Cuuporr. How big is the Russell & Pugh Lumber 
Co.? 

Mr. Witi1ams. Approximately 100. 

Representative Cuuporr. And how many board-feet does it cut! 

Mr. WuusaMs. About 10 or 12 million a year. We are members 
of the group which Mr. Aston represented. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you lose money last year? 

Mr. Wriu1AMs. No, we feel we have as good a mill as there is in the 
country. 

Representative Cuuporr. You don’t cut so that 25 percent of the log 
becomes sawdust? 

Mr. Wixi1AMs. I don’t believe so. We haven’t run any studies 
recently. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. Could you tell us just what you mean by “additional 
assessment funds” and how this additional assessment works? 

Mr. Wiit1aMs. Yes, they have their appraisal fees and on top of 
that will come brush and which, you understand, is to take care of 
the brush. And then they will have what they—what we commonly 
call SAB or KV funds, which is Knudsen-Vandenberg—and those 
funds are for, I believe, three purposes for which they are to be 
used—removal of old growth; in other words, noncommercial prod- 
ucts from the land; to clear it up and then for tree planting stock 
and for replanting. 

Mr. Lani@an. Are those included in the appraised price or are 
they separate items? 
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Mr. Witttams. They are called the appraisal in this and the KV 
will be—and the brush will be this, and—— 

Mr. Laniegan. You agree to pay those at the time you buy the 
timber ¢ 

Mr. WittraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. They are not added on later? 

Mr. Wii11aMs. Essentially it is the appraised price. We have 
to consider it all when we are bidding. 

Mr. Laniean. And then, under the law, these various items that 
are set up are set aside in special funds; is that right, for certain 
types of work? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Laniean. Is there any agreement made at the time that the 
money will be spent on the sale area or is that just the terminology 
that is used ? 

Mr. Wiiurams. On the KV fund I suppose is what your reference 
is to? 

Mr. Laniean. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1ams. My understanding is, they can set up what they call 
KV areas. Therefore they do not go to that sale but will be spent in 
the general area. 

Mr. Lanican. Do they have to be in the same forest ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. I would assume so. 

Mr. Lanican. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I don’t know, but I would assume it would keep at 
that. 

Representative Cuuporr. What do you do with any waste products 
that you might have? Do yousell them ? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Our mill is so located that it costs us more to ship 
our waste than we could get from it, so— 

Representative Cuuporr. So you burn it? 

Mr. WituraMs. We burn it, but we use it for the generating of power 
to operate our mill. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, you have a generating—a 
generator that operates by steam power ? 

Mr. Witx11AMs. It isa steam mill primarily. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is all steam ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Well, I mean, you have some electricity but generally 
our power is steam and we use our waste to generate our power to 
operate. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all; thank you. Is Mr. C. H. 
Ketcham here? Would you identify yourself, Mr. Ketcham ? 


STATEMENT OF C. H. KETCHAM, PRESIDENT, PRAIRIE LUMBER C0., 
GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO 


Mr. Kercuam. My name is C. H. Ketcham. I am president of the 
Prairie Lumber Co., of Grangeville, Idaho. 

It is indeed an honor to appear before this group and participate in 
a discussion which has a mutual interest in the problems of the lumber 
industry insofar as the administration of the United States Forest 
Service is concerned. I must necessarily view the matter from the 
standpoint of the small-mill operator normally cutting from 18 to 20 
million feet of timber a year. 
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Under the American system of free enterprise a firm’s ability to 
prosper and expand depends on a number of basic facts. Nowhere are 
sound business principles more important than in the lumber industry. 
If I may speak for the small operators I will say that we are com- 
petitive in mfanufacturing and merchandising the particular products 
we produce. However, we are not competitive when it comes to pur- 
chasing power. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the struggle 
for timber. 

I mentioned the principle of free enterprise, and were we always 
dealing in private timber that principle would stand. But timber that 
is owned as much in part by the small operator as the large operator 
and administered by the Federal Government should certainly be free 
of any factors that tend to eliminate competition, One such factor 
that now exists is the Forest Service policy of putting up for sale such 
large tracts of timber, with the attendant road and other performance 
problems which are a part of the contract, that the small operator 
is automatically eliminated and the sale goes for the minimum to the 
big company. 

This not only eliminates the small operator but eliminates com- 
petitive bidding. 

Another factor that is putting the small operator out of business 
is the roadbuilding policy elie pursued by the Forest Service. Road 
standards are such that every operator who secures a Forest Service 
sale must be prepared in one way or another to accomplish the road 
requiremenis, The Forest Service's aim is, of course, to secure “‘per- 
manent type” roads even though there is no such thing. But if 

there were a constant perpetual ‘flow of timber over these roads then 
it becomes a sound principle of engineering. Unfortunately, this is 
not the ease in many sales. 

When the Forest Service road requirements are out of proportion 
to the amount of timber to be removed this then becomes an added 
cost that could and should be eliminated. 

I have no criticism of the road policy from the standpoint of loca 
tion and soil erosion but good roads to remain good must be main- 

tained and the Forest Service is simply not geared to maintain the 
vast system of high-standard roads they now require on many sales. 

It can be argued by the Forest Service that the time to build the 
road right i is the first time, but if one examines this statement from the 
operator’s standpoint you will find that this policy not only fails to 
distribute the cost over a period of many years and many sales but 
without constant maintenance the road will be of little or no value to 
the future operator. 

With the exception of main-haul roads having perpetual timber 
supplies adjacent and constant maintenance, the road standards should 
be lowered tc an adequacy dictated by the governing sale. 

Another factor alien? it increasingly difficult for the manufacturer 
who is not financially able to bid on the large sales is the altogether 
too infrequent offering of small sales. ’ 

The Forest Service simply states wxen approached on this subject 
that they are not equipped to administer more sales. Clearly, then, 
some improvement is indicated. 

Cutting circles should be expanded insofar as the sustained yield 
theory permits, to provide enough timber for the normal operation of 
the existing mills. 
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The economy of a community that depends on logging and lumber- 
ing should be given more consideration when mapping out road shows 
and sale areas. Bug infestation and existing roads have assumed so 
much importance that many sales are far removed from an economic 
working circle of many mills. 

The infrequency of sales in any given area naturally tends to induce 
competitive bidding which is only good to the point of vanishing 
profits for the operator. 

While this system shows a greater return to the Government for the 
yarticular sales involved, it will also show, at a later date, that the 
Sovernmniat has lost some taxpayers and some excellent sources of 
revenue which otherwise might have existed for many years if they 
had not been forced into buying timber at highly speculative prices. 

An operator who has been forced, by the scarcity of sales and com- 
petitive bidding, to buy his stumpage at the top dollar does auto- 
matically assume a precarious position, for if he is not financially able 
to carry a large inventory of lumber a slight drop in the market will 
force him to close. The unemployment resulting is a serious matter 
for any community and there are a number of mills in this very 
position this winter. 

I hope that my criticism is constructive and that my comments will 
not be construed as emanating from a disgruntled operator but as an 
honest effort to help solve the problems confronting all of us in the 
logging-lumbering industry. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Laniean. Mr. Ketcham, are you speaking for yourself? You 
are not representing any particular group ¢ 

Mr. Kercnam. I am. 

me Lanican. What forest does your company purchase timber 
from ¢ 

Mr. Kercuam. That is the Nez Perce National Forest. 

Mr. Lanican. And have you attempted to have more small sales 
put up in your area? 

Mr. Keronam. Yes; I have. Many times. 

Mr. Lanican. How have you made those attempts? 

Mr. Ketcuam. By requesting from the supervisor and the ranger 
concerned there for the sales to be put up. 

Mr. Laniean. And what have they told you? 

Mr. Kercnam. Usually they have told me that they are administer- 
ing all the sales that they are geared for, that they simply don’t have 
the personnel to administer more sales. And if that isn’t the excuse 
given then they say that the request doesn’t comply with their present 
formed plan of cutting. 

Mr. Laniean. Don’t they give you any suggestions as to how you 
could make requests that would comply with that plan? 

Mr. Kercuum. No. 

Mr. Lanican. They just say it can’t be done, and that is it? 

Mr. Kercuam. I requested a sale put up a short time ago and this 
sale area lies within approximately 30 miles of our mill. They told 
me and wrote me a letter to the effect that it was somewhat out of 
reason to put that up because they were following a policy of cutting 
me and wrote me a letter to the effect that it was somewhat out of 
our sale area, 
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Mr. LaniGan. So, your complaint in that respect is that they should 
balance their sales over the whole area better dan they have been ? 

Mr. Kercuam. Yes; with the sustained yield in mind. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all that I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all; thank you. Is Mr. Frank 
Cullen here ¢ 


STATEMENT OF FRANK CULLEN, DIRECTOR, COEUR D’ALENE 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION, COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Cullen, will you identify yourself 
and then proceed, please ? 

Mr. Cutten. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank Cullen. I am a 
member and a director of the Coeur d’Alene Wildlife Federation at 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

I think at this time, after listening to these other speakers on timber 
management and their recommendations that I would have to dis- 
qualify myself, but I would like at this time to probably comment a 
little bit on roads and public access. 

You have a paper sent to you by the president of our organization, 
Mr. Evans. Do you think that that should be read at this time? 

Representative Cuuporr. Surely. Are you going to read your own 
statement ? 

Mr. Cuuien. I would like to present that. 

Representative Cuvuporr. We will put Mr. Evans’ statement in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


CoEUR D’ALENE WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, November 22, 1955. 
THE Joint COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Court Building, 
Pioneer Street Post Office, 
Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN; It behooves this organization, the Coeur d’Alene Wildlife Fed- 
eration, to add its comments to the testimony of your Committee on Federal 
Timber. We are essentially interested in the sustained harvest and yield of 
game and in the use of the timbered areas for recreation. We are cognizant of 
the multiple uses of the forests and of their importance in the economy of this 
area. 

The essence of our thinking is that we should follow those practices which 
result in the best treatment of the land, for the land fertility and structure 
is the foundation of the renewable resources which will continue to benefit future 
generations. 

We wish in particular to commend the United States Forest Service for its 
policy on timber access road standards. These roads are permitting us to more 
adequately harvest our game crops by making the forest areas accessible to the 
hunters and fishermen. The standards are such that modern automobiles can 
be used by these and other recreationists in harvesting the fruits (other than 
timber) of the forest. We would not want to see these road standards 
deteriorate. 

It is conceivable that such standards might be adjusted in buffer areas adja- 
cent to wilderness areas where the impact of use tends to ease the administration 
of the wilderness proper. 

We would abide by the decisions of the Forest Service in this matter, for we 
regard them highly as the administrators of our abundant federally owned land 
in this region. 
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At the hearing of your committee which is scheduled for Spokane, Wash., on 
November 30, 1955, Mr. Frank Cullen will act as spokesman for this organization 
and will further comment on the matters cited here if you so wish. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. Frank Evans, President. 

Mr. Cutten. Mr. Chairman, I would like to touch for a moment on 
the Forest Service in this policy on access roads standards. Some 
companies in our area think that the specifications as set up are too 
much of a hardship and too severe. However, this organization—we 
have 2,000 members—and some of the major timber companies believe 
the road program is just and should continue on this high scale. In 
fact, some of the major timber companies here are constructing access 
roads better than the specifications set up by the Service and their 
administration. 

Now, good roads are needed for administrative protection and con- 
trol, also for the use of recreationists both summer and winter, for 
example, going fishing and hunting and so forth. 

It is our understanding that these roads inside national forest bound- 
aries are constructed for timber control only and it is also our belief 
that some funds should be allocated and charged up to recreation. It 
would then be our belief that regulations could be eased somewhat and 
ample turnouts and special parking areas in scenic spots and possibly 
construction of spurs to gain access to special streams or lakes would 
be in order. 

Now, we realize that recreation is a secondary use of the national 
forest lands and that timber production and watershed values must 
receive first consideration. Millions of people use the national forests 
each year and they must have a way to get into these areas without 
undue hardships. By this we mean good trails and roads must be 
constructed and maintained to accommodate these millions of people 
who come to enjoy these public areas. 

Congress has appropriated millions of dollars on national forest 
roads so that inaccessible timber could be cut and removed. Only a 
smal] amount of these funds have been used in improving or building 
recreational roads or trails. 

You and Congress should realize more than ever that the citizens 
of this country are interested in what happens to their lands and their 
forests. 

It is also worthy of note that overabundant game will impair forest 
reproduction and in some areas this is quite apt to happen if access 
roads do not permit more adequate harvest of game before the deer 
and elk populations build beyond control. 

It is our understanding that the Forest Service is one of the agencies 
of the Federal Government that pays its own way. It is also our 
understanding that some timber in our national forests is ripening 
faster than it is being cut and used, hence the need for good all-season 
roads, to also aid a replanting program and protection of timber in 
these public lands from fire and other hazards, so that our timber 
resource may continue to be a benefit for this and other generations. 
Without proper control and protection from fires, if I was a private 
investor, f don’t believe that I would invest my money in unguarded 
timber for fear my investment would go up in smoke before I had a 
chance to harvest the timber. 





Here in Idaho thousands and thousands of our citizens go to our 


national forests each year to enjoy their outdoor recreation. Most 
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of these visits concern our outdoor resources as most of these people 
are hunters or fishermen. 

If our children and the next generation are to get to know our 
outdoor resources such as you and I have known them, then we must 
act now to preserve our heritage and the Federal Government must 
bear its share of the responsibility of recreation and fish and wildlife 
conservation. 

We are grateful for Public Law No. 167 which made clear the full 
utilization of all public domain resources, mining, timber, grass, recre- 
ation, water, fish and wildlife, and w aterfowl. 

Thanks for this privilege to be here today which I consider an 
honor. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. Just one. Do you think the expenses involved in 
recreational use of the forests should be borne by the timber or by 
the t taxpayers as a whole? 

Mr. Cutten. I believe by the taxpayers, sir. You will have bills 
coming up in this 2d session of the 84th Congress in which you will 
have letters come in on the Baker bill; if it becomes a law there will 
be money appropriated for recreational facilities. 

In our State of Idaho we have men from Sandpoint who are better 
qualified to talk than lam. But I believe the State resources—hunt- 
ing, fishing, and recreation—brought us in $50 million. Now, that 
isn't bad for a State of the population we have in Idaho. That is a 
lot of money. 

Mr. Lanican. That isall I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to ask you a couple of ques- 
tions. They may be a little unusual and may not be exactly germane 
to your statement, but do you think—I presume your organization is 
in favor of the national park system that we have in this country; 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Cutten. Yes, sir; Echo Park proved that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Now, do you feel that our national parks 
are adequate? Now, I want to tell you why I asked that question. 
I read in many publications and more particularly the Christian 
Science Monitor ran a series of articles on the national parks and the 
National Park Service and from those articles it appears that we 
have more people interested in visiting our national parks than we 
have facilities to take care of. 

We find that the hotels and the camping spots and the eating places 

‘an’t nearly meet the demand for the people who want to go into the 
national parks and see the secenic beauties and take advantage of 
that situation. And that is why I asked you whether you feel our 
park system is adequate ? 

Mr. Cutten. I believe we have enough parks, Mr, Chairman, but I 
feel more money should be appropriated. Up until the last year the 
7 opriations have been cut somewhat. 

epresentative Cuuporr. Do you think it would be wise in spending 
some money in expanding the national park system to determine 
whether or not it is being properly and adequi ately operated and 
whether or not we should expand the facilities in the parks? 
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Mr. Cunxien. I certainly do. I certainly think you could spend some 
money in the United States—just a small part that they are taking out 
of this country to spend. 

Representative ennees. I am very anxious to get your opinion, 
and I say that for this reason, the staff and myself have often dis- 
cussed the national problem, although it is not directly related to 
timber. We thought that we might take some time and spend some 
of the taxpayer’s money to make a study of the national park system. 
But we were afraid that some newspaper columnist might write a 
story and say that this committee is on a junket, they are going to take 
a vacation in all the national parks and let the taxpayers pay for it, 
and that is why we were sort of hesitant about studying the national 
park system of the United States. 

And also another problem has come up. A number of timber oper- 
ators are very anxious to be allowed to cut timber in the national parks. 
And there are two schools of thought concerning whether or not tim- 
ber should be cut in national parks. 

And we thought—not only the United States had national park 
problems but some of the other countries in the world had those prob- 
lems—and we would like to make a study of not only the United States 
problems but the problems all over the world and see how the other 
countries operate their national parks and whether they allow timber 
to be cut and whether they have adequate facilities in the parks. May- 
be we can learn something from some of these other countries, 

We Americans like to think we do everything the best. Do you 
think a study of that type would be worthwhile ? 

Mr. Cuutien. I certainly do, Mr. Congressman. If it would ease 
your mind and the rest of the gentlemen of the subcommittee here in 
Spokane, on the 10th and 11th of this month of December, the Wash- 
ington State Sports Council is going to hold a meeting. They have 
160 affiliated clubs, and if I would get a resolution adopted by the 
entire organization—you see, I am one of the committeemen repre- 
senting the States of Idaho, Oregon, Washington—Tristate Wildlife 
Federation—if the Washington State Sports Council would approve a 
resolution advocating that, it would support your view a little bit. 

Representative CuuporFr. I don’t have a view one way or another. 
We certainly are thinking about it, and we are discussing it, and we 
have so many things to do, and there is so short time, and it requires 
a lot of work. 

Since we started out 3 weeks ago we have just been listening all day 
and traveling all night. But we are learning a lot and I think we 
are going to do something for the timber problem in the Pacific North- 
west and we are proud of our national parks and we think we might 
be able to do something by making a study. We are not taking sides 
one way or another. I just wondered what the people who are in- 
terested in conservation are thinking, whether they did think it would 
be wise to spend the money. 

Mr. Cutten. I think the organization I represent would sapere. 
And I think that if an organization with 160 groups in it would ap- 
prove it, it should help. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. A, J. Mikalson present ? 

Mr. Wo rrr. I have his statement here. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Mikalson isn’t here, and I will put his 
statement in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


COLUMBIA LUMBER C©o., 
Kettle Falls, Wash., October 28, 1955. 
Jornt COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 

Deak Sirs: The management of this company wishes to testify at your hearing 
December 2, 1955, at Spokane, Wash. 

Our grievance is in regard to the deposits required to bid on Indian Service 
timber and the time they are held by the Service. We feel that the deposits 
required to bid should be returned to the unsuccessful bidders as soon as the sale 
is over. Many of these deposits are as much as $30,000 and are held for as long 
as 3 months before being returned. The effect of this policy is to tie up the money 
of the smaller companies so long they cannot raise the deposit to bid on other 
sales in the area, or in effect to restrict the companies that can afford to bid. 

We believe this should be corrected with the superintendent of each sale author- 
ized to return the deposits of unsuccessful bidders at the time of the sale. 

Yours truly, 
A. J. Mrixaxson, Vice President. 


COLUMBIA LUMBER Co., 
KETTLE Fatts, Wasu., November 23, 1955. 
JoinT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 


Dear Srrs: Regarding our testimony to be given before your committee in 
Spokane, Wash., we wish to enter the following: 

Gentlemen, our grievance is in regard to the Superintendent of the Indian 
Service holding the deposits of the unsuccessful bidders. We understand that 
this is not the fault of the superintendent, but rather to a policy decision that 
is determined by high-priced lawyers in the Department of the Interior. 

We do not think it would take any special congressional action to change this 
policy, but rather an order from the Secretary of the Interior. It might be 
that you gentlemen can help by putting a little pressure at the top. We know 
it can be changed because the Department of Agriculture has already changed 
from this policy, and now allows the Forest Service to return checks of the 
unsuccessful bidder the same day as the sale. 

The Indian Service, by holding these deposits, has made it quite expensive 
for anyone to bid. For example, on June 21, 1955, the Indian Service sold the 
Wilmont logging unit containing some 50 million feet of timber, and with a 
deposit of $30,000 required in order to participate in the oral bidding. Our com 
pany borrowed this money from the bank and by the time we got it back the 
interest had cost us over $175. This is making it rather expensive just to bid 
on a sale. And should another sale have been offered before we got our deposit 
back we no doubt would not have been in a position to bid on it. 

I do not want to give the impression that any fault lies with Mr. Phillips, 
Superintendent of the Colville Reservation, as we give him the credit for getting 
our deposit back as soon as we did. We feel he has done everything in his power 
to get this matter straightened out. 

We believe this should be corrected so that the unsuccessful bidder may have 
his deposit returned to him on the day of the sale by the superintendent of the 
reservation. Thank you. 

A. J. MIKALSON, 
General Manager. 


Representative Cuvuporr. Since we have no other witnesses on our 
agenda, the record will be kept open for a little while for supplemental 
statements by anyone that wants to send them to Washington. You 
can send them to the Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Operations, room 362, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., or to the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., and we 
will see that the statements get in the record for you. 
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I want to say this winds up our 214 weeks of hearings on the timber 
problems in the Pacific Northwest. It doesn’t wind up our hearings 
altogether and we are planning to have further testimony in Wash- 
ington, D. C., sometime after Congress convenes, probably in January 
or February, at which time we will hear officiais trom the Department 
of the Interior representing the Bureau of Land Management and 
other agencies having jurisdiction over timber, and the Department 
of Agriculture, more particularly the Forestry Service. And after 
those hearings we will then write a report making recommendations 
as we feel fit under the facts received. 

I want to thank all the witnesses who came here today to apprise us 
of their interest in the problems. I know the weather was bad. It 
was hard to get here. We found it difficult to get here ourselves. But 
I assure you that we will go over each and every one of these statements 
very carefully. We will study the record very carefully and we know 
we will be able to do some good as far as the timber problem is 
concerned. 

You have a very, very bad situation. It affects a lot of people and 
I know we are not going to be able to satisfy everyone. Of course—] 
have said this before and I will say it again—there are about 5 sides 
to every problem and there are a lot of people on every side of these 
5 sides, but we are going to try to do the most good for the most people. 

We just received a statement from W. C. Hodge, manager, Tree 
Farmers, Inc., Missoula, Mont. He had difficulty getting here, and 
we will put that in the record. 

Mr. Wotr. He is here. He would like to testify. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will give him 10 minutes. Did you 
want to testify, too? 

Mr. Parsons. Did I understand you to say that that was all the 
witnesses that were on the agenda? I sent the names of four wit- 
nesses—rather, gave them on the phone to Mr. Coburn 6 weeks ago and 
replied to the request to send copies of their testimony to Portland. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn is in Seattle and couldn’t get 
here. I don’t know if he has your statement. I might say this to 
you, that it might be that Mr. Coburn intended to give this informa- 
tion to me this morning and if you want 10 minutes for the purpose—— 

Mr. Parsons. We can’t hear six 

Representative Cuuporr. We will be glad to hear any one of the 
four who cares to speak for the entire group. 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Pietsch here was going to start it off. And we 
have a member of the Idaho Legislature and a county commissioner. 

Representative CHuporr. Let’s finish with this gentleman from Tree 
Farmers, Inc., and then we will try to hear as many as we can. Would 
you identify yourself for the record and proceed, Mr. Hodge. 





STATEMENT OF W. C. HODGE, MANAGER, TREE FARMERS, INC., 
MISSOULA, MONT. 


Mr. Hoper. My name is W. C. Hodge. I am manager of Tree 
Farmers, Ine., Missoula, Mont. We submit, sir, for your considera- 
tion three subjects. I have headed them—Timber management: This 
is a broad subject, in general involving the growing and harvesting of 
acrop. Before the job can be done Aid. hy it is necessary to know 
what is available in total. Then follows a determination of what can 
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be sold each year. The amount of timber sold annually forms the 
basis of the lumber business in many communities. In our area not 
all of the annual allowance is being marketed. Mills are short of 
logs, limited areas of private lands are being heavily cut while Fed- 
ers al lands are not carrying their share of the load. C utting budgets 
are out of date. Present allowable cut is not being marketed. Some 
working circles are not in production at all. We suggest: Get revised 
cutting budgets determined; get all working circles producing, and 
market the timber. 

Scaling practice: Scaling is the process whereby amounts are de 
termined which form the basis of payment for logs. It is exacting 
work and requires a high degree of training and experience. As 
stumpage prices increase, a higher degree of accuracy is required. It 
requires skilled personnel and yet it is looked upon by the Forest 
Service as a “training” job. A few skilled men are directing large 
number of trainees. The pay is too low to hold men on a career basis. 
Suggestion: Forest Service review their policy toward scaling, raise 
sealers’ wages, consider scaling a career job rather than a training 
position. 

Tree estimates sales: A technical term but basically it involves 
determination of the volume of board-feet on a sale in standing-tree 
form, as contrasted to scaling in the log form. All that has been 
said concerning log scaling relative to training and experience is true 
in this case, but to a much greater degree. Unless such sales are 
conducted under near ideal conditions, volume determinations using 
this method are loose. It requires skilled personnel, yet is conducted 
by trainees in many cases. Money changes hands on this basis. As 
stumpage prices increase, a higher degree of accuracy is required. 
The operator never knows how he is coming out until the sale is va 
Suggestion: Forest Service use log scale rather than tree estimate a 
the best practical location by experienced scalers to establish the “bo 
of payment for stumpage. 

Thanks for the opportunity to present some of our points. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hodge, I don’t want to ask you any 
questions, but I want to compliment you on your statement. It is a 
very constructive statement. And I think that ae one of the 
principal things that will end tree shortage—timber shortage in the 
Northwest will be proper theory of tree farming. And I think unless 
we make up our mind that everybody in the industry should get back 
of the tree-farming theory that one day we are just not going to have 
any timber in the United States to cut regardless of who might own it. 
Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hoper. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Now, that gentleman who just got up and 
asked to be heard. Will you come up here, please, so that we can work 
this thing out so that everybody will have a chance to work this thing 
in. Suppose we give each one of you 5 minutes. Do you think you 
will be able to cover your ground ? 

Mr. Parsons. We will go as far as wecan. Before these gentlemen 
start, I would like to state that two of the gentlemen aren't present, 
and if we could put their statements in the record now, that would 


suffice. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Let the two statements of the gentlemen 
who are not present—we will put those in the record for you. Now, 
who are the two who aren’t here? 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Maas, Mr. Middlemist, and Mr. Bruhn, of Bound- 
ary County, Idaho. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will put their statements in. 

Mr. Parsons. They are identified in the statements. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right, thank you. 

(The statements referred to follow S 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, County Commissioner C. ©, 
Bruhn was unable to be present at this time so furnished me with the material 
he had prepared for presentation. With your kind indulgence I ask permission 
to present this statement at this time for Mr. C. C. Bruhn. Calling attention to 
the fact that this statement is for him and not necessarily concurred in by myself, 
inasmuch as I haven’t had sufficient time for an analysis or study of the statements 
in this document. 

My name is Edward 8. Middlemist. I am State senator for Boundary County, 
Idaho. I reside in Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and have lived there for 36 years. 

My name is C. C. Bruhn. I am a rancher living on Star Route, Naples, Idaho, 
and I also am the chairman of the Board of County Commissioners of Boundary 
County, Idaho. 

We have in Boundary County a total land area of 912,042 acres, of which 
457,140 acres, or approximately 50 percent, are national forest lands. Another 
10% percent is owned by the State of Idaho, leaving about 3944 percent of the 
land on our tax rolls to bear the major share of the cost of our schools and county 
government. 

The county’s income from sales of national forest timber increased from 
$20,108 in 1950 to $42,358 this year. While this return has more than doubled, 
the cut on the Kaniksu National Forest, which embraces our county, more than 
tripled during the same period. 

This year’s return from our 457,140 acres of national forest land is at the rate 
of about 9 cents per acre, compared with a return of 16 cents per acre from pri- 
vately owned timberlands on the tax rolls. 

Because of the high percentage of public-owned land in Boundary County, we 
naturally are concerned when access-road costs soar, or Knutson-Vandenberg 
Act charges increase, and the county’s share of timber-sale receipts diminishes. 

We recognize the soundness of the principles underlying access-road programs, 
or the bringing of logged-over lands back into reproduction. We do not question 
those principles. What we do question is the methods employed and the costs 
involved. 

In the matter of Knutson-Vandenberg charges, the Natural Resources Commit- 
tee encountered an unusual situation. It does not seem to be possible to find out 
specific information about how much money is collected or how it is being spent. 

We have heard many operators question these charges. We have been told that 
they have been gradually increasing in recent years. We know from certain spe- 
cific examples that they have seriously affected the amounts returned to counties. 

Inquiries were directed to both the region 1 office and the Kaniksu Forest 
office by the Natural Resources Committee. The gist of the replies was that 
neither the region nor the forest makes an annual or other report of K-V moneys 
collected or spent. Since the law provides that moneys collected from a spe- 
cific sale be used in encouraging reproduction on that particular sale area, the 
entire situation boils down to one of ranger district responsibility. The ranger’s 
reports of use of K-V funds are held in “cases” in the supervisor’s office. It thus 
appears that to obtain an accurate picture of how the charges were deter- 
mined and how effectively the money was spent it would be necessary first to 
employ a group of accountants and, second, to have a group of foresters take their 
findings and check the work in the field, sale by sale. 

Lacking facilities for such an extensive investigation, we have been able 
only to compile for the committee some current figures for two national forests. 
The basis for this information is the annual report entitled, “National Forest 
Advertised Timber Sales Region 1,” for the yéar 1954. Then we had prospectus 
information on individual sales checked to arrive at the total of K-V charges. 

During 1954, there were 86 sales involving a total of 158,696,000 feet of 
timber on the Kaniksu National Forest. Of these, 78.7 percent of the total 
volume of saw timber was involved in only 22 sales. 
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Of these 22 sales, 19 had K-V charges. Total appraised price of these 19 
sales was $867,528.75, while total K-V charges were $152,683.75, or 17.6 percent 
of the total. 

On the Coeur d’Alene National Forest in 1954, there were 41 sales having a 
sawlog volume of 89,304,830 feet. Of these, 19 sales involving 86.35 percent 
of the total volume were checked. Nine of the 19 had K-V charges. Total ap- 
praised prices of these were $844,577.70 and total K-V charges were $94,476 50, 
or 11.8 percent. 

I would like to cite specific instances of two recent sales which show the trend 
of increasing K-V charges and lessened returns to the counties involved. 

On September 27 of this year, the Kaniksu National Forest had a timber sale 
on West Blacktail Creek. The appraised price on Idaho white pine was $9 per 
thousand, while K-V charges on the same species were $24 per thousand— 
214 times as much. In total dollar volume, the county thus would share in 25 
percent of $18,500 received for white pine, while the Forest Service would keep 
$36,000 for K-V work. 

In this instance, the K-V charges figure out at $62.06 per acre, to which the 
Forest Service added another $10.06 per acre for brush disposal. Foresters have 
told us there is room for question here as to whether or not that sum can 
actually be spent wisely. 

The second instance concerns a sale on Graves Creek in Sanders County, Mont. 
This was formerly in the Cabinet National Forest but is now part of the Lolo. 

At the time of making the sale, the appraised and bid price on 3,500,000 feet 
of Idaho white pine was $18.10 per thousand feet. The Forest Service fixed 
charges of $6.20 per thousand feet for K-V work and $1.50 for brush disposal. 

On this basis, the Forest Service would have kept $21,700 for K-V work, while 
the county would have gotten 25 percent of $63,350, or $15,840. 

However, in a recent reappraisal, the Forest Service reduced the total of 
Idaho white pine volume to 1,500,000 feet. It dropped the price of the species 
from $18.10 to $16.85 but increased the K-V charge from $6.20 to $8.35. 

Thus, the return on that volume would be $25,275, of which Sanders County 
would receive one-fourth, or $6,321, while the Forest Service kept twice that 
amount, or $12,525, for K-V work. 

I repeat, sirs, that we have not been able to present as complete a picture of 
the K-V charges situation as we ould have liked. The moneys are kept in a 
regional fund but apparently there is no published annual report available 
concerning it. Since the moneys must be spent on the particular sales areas on 
which collected, it would take extensive investigation to check even a majority 
of the cases. We suggest that it is within the province of your committee to 
urge that Congress reexamine the mechanics of the Knutson-Vandenberg law. 





My name is William F. Maas. I am a rancher living on R. F. D. Route No. 
1, Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and I am a member of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Boundary County, Idaho. 

One of our earlier witnesses pointed out that cost of a group of forest-access 
roads built by the Bureau of Public Roads for the Forest Service averaged about 
$30,000 per mile, while operator-built roads of similar quality in the same 
general type of terrain cost only about one-third as much. 

I do not want to represent to this committee that I am an engineering expert 
or that I am able to tell you the exact answer to the access-road problem. All 
that I can do is present examples of costs and standards of privately and 
publicly built roads in our county and hope to raise in the minds of you gentlemen 
a question which will cause you to further investigate. We would welcome that 
because road costs have a direct bearing on our county’s return in lieu of taxes. 

As a result of the Engelmann spruce beetle infestation, we have had in our 
county in recent years a number of new access roads. I ask the chairman’s 
permission to exhibit some photographs of these to show that conditions in the 
various drainages are generally similar and that roadbuilders—public and 
private—encounter the same general problems. 

One of these roads in particular will prove of interest to you, I hope, because 
part of it was operator built and part was Government built. 

It is a 13-mile-long road into the Myrtle Creek drainage on the Kaniksu 
National Forest. The drainage is generally typical of those to be found in 
forests of this area. This road starts from a Boundary County road at an 
elevation of approximately 2,000 feet and gradually rises to an elevation of 
about 1 mile. 
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Both sections of this road were built to Forest Service standards. The first 
4 miles were operator constructed in connection with the salvage sale of timber 
in an area of severe blowdown. The remaining 9 miles were built by Bureau 
of Public Roads contract for the Forest Service to tap an area of infested Engel- 
mann spruce. 

If you were to travel over this road, it is doubtful if you could tell which was 
which. If anything, the operator-built section could be considered more costly 
because it was on steeper side slopes, where heavier cuts and more dirt moving 
were required. 

Yet the opposite is the case. The operator’s 4 miles were built at a cost of 
approximately $8,500 per mile, while the cost of the Government-built section 
was $27,000 per mile—about 3% times as great. These photographs show that 
this is a good, serviceable forest-access road. 

I might point out that had the 9 miles of Government-built road been con- 
structed for the same cost as the operator-built section, there would have been 
sufficient funds remaining to have constructed nearly 20 miles more of access 
road. This would have been enough to have opened 1 or 2 more drainages for 
good forest management and an increased return to the Federal Treasury and 
to Boundary County. 

In presenting these examples, our group has wondered whether or not you 
gentlemen of the committee might not feel that we have selected isolated cases. 
We have wondered whether or not you would feel that photographs and words 
might not tell the whole story, and that there might be question as to whether 
the lower cost, operator-built roads stand up under use and time as do the more 
expensive Government-built roads. 

I have 2 photographs of an operator-built road constructed in 1948 to open 
the Ruby Creek drainage in Boundary County, and of a later expansion into 
the Caribou Creek drainage. 

The Ruby Creek road, which was the first crushed-rock-surfaced road built 
in far-northern Idaho exclusively for logging purposes, cost $7,000 per mile. 
The Caribou Creek extension was built at a cost of about $10,500 per mile. 

The original road has been in continuous use during the nine seasons since 
its construction. It has good grade, alinement, and drainage. Millions of feet 
of logs have been hauled over it. It has been used for fire suppression and pre- 
vention purposes, and has had continuous use by hunters, fishermen, picnickers, 
and berrypickers. It is an excellent forest road from every standpoint. 

I have three photographs of the access road into Snow Creek in Boundary 
County. 

This was, I believe, the first road built in the area, and possibly in region 1, 
in the fall of 1952 following discovery of the Engelmann spruce beetle infestation. 

The cost of 12 miles of high standard access road into this drainage was 
about $136,000, an average of $11,000 per mile. This cost includes surfacing. 

Maintenance costs on this road are low. It is an all-weather road. Millions 
of feet of logs from two drainages have been hauled over it, and it also has 
served fire prevention and suppression purposes as well as recreational uses. 

In this particular instance, I would like to give a small idea of the return 
from such a road. The Snow Creek drainage was one which contained a high 
percentage of virgin old-growth timber that was mature or overmature and 
was overdue for cutting. 

The timber made immediately available by the $136,000 road was enough 
to build 7,500 houses and was worth at then current prices about $1 million on 
the stump. 

The Engelmann spruce alone represented enough lumber to build 3,000 homes. 
To local communities, this was the equivalent of $2 million in direct and 
indirect payrolls. Loaded on railroad cars, it had an as-of-then wholesale 
value of more than $3 million, and the railroads would receive about $750,000 
in freight charges for hauling it to the Midwest. 

From the public-owned portion of the timber, receipts to the Federal Treasury 
were many times road costs, and of this Boundary County’s share was propor- 
tionately higher because of the lower access-road costs. 


(Photographs were attached with the following captions:) 
First : 


The terrain in the Caribou Creek drainage, Kaniksu National Forest, is 
typical of most in the area. The road, used for recreation and other purposes 
as well as loghauling, is typical of good standard operator-built access road. 
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Second: 


This picture is of the operator-built main access road into the Snow Creek 
drainage, Kaniksu National Forest, with a truckload of logs entering from a 
secondary access road. Roads have good alinement, grade, and drainage. 

Third: 

This operator-built access road into the Ruby Creek drainage was the first 


crushed-rock-surfaced road built in far northern Idaho exclusively for logging 
purposes. It has been in continuous use for the past 9 years. 


Fourth: 


This is a photograph of the Government-built portion of main access road into 
Myrtle Creek drainage, Kaniksu National Forest. Cost was $27,000 per mile 
compared with $8,500 per mile for operator-built portion of same road. 


Fifth: 
This is an operator-built secondary access road into the upper portion of the 


Myrtle Creek drainage, Kaniksu National Forest. Adequately serving all pur- 
poses, it cost about $7,500 per mile. 


Sixth: 


This is a photograph of another section of the Government-built portion of 
the main access road into Myrtle Creek drainage, Kaniksu National Forest. 

Representative Cuuvorr. Before you proceed, would you identify 
yourselves for the stenographer ? 


STATEMENT OF LAURIN E. PIETSCH, SANDPOINT, IDAHO 


Mr. Prerscu. My name is Laurin E. Pietsch, and I am a newspaper 
publisher at Sandpoint, Idaho. For several years past I have served 
as chairman of the national resources committee of the Sandpoint 
Chamber of Commerce. Over a period of years this community has 
acted in concert with citizens of other communities in the area in 
connection with problems arising from natural resource development, 
particularly those of forests and water. 

I and the 5 witnesses—3 of whom will follow orally and 2 whose 
statements have already gone into the record—4 of whom are public 
officials as well as businessmen or farmers—have attempted to cor- 
relate our statements in order to avoid duplication and save the com- 
mittee’s time. Our purpose is to discuss general situations and then 
offer specific examples. 

Our concern with national-forest timber management policies is 
twofold. First, is that the counties in which we live are ones of pre- 
dominant public- land ownership. Returns in lieu of taxes have a 
vital bearing on our tax structure and the operation of local govern- 
mental units. 

Second, lumber manufacturing and other forest-products industries 
make up our largest single industry. It is the sole or principal source 
of income to most of our communities. The industry’s health—or lack 
of it—is a matter of concern to each of our citizens, whether or not he 
is directly connected with the industry 

In recent years lumber manufacturers of all sizes have become in- 
creasingly dependent on sales of national-forest timber. Some are 
entirely dependent on it, others only in part. We believe that indus- 
try’s s problems have been aggravated by various Forest Service poli- 
cies and practices, and that these in turn are reduci ing financial returns 
to our counties. 
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Some of these which have been reported to us are: 

(1) Lack of advance planning of timber sales or sufficient ad- 
vance notice thereof, with the result that industry cannot efli- 

ciently plan future operations ; 

(2) Restrictive n varking and pricing policies ; 

(3) Harassing tactics during actual cutting on timber sales; 

(4) Unjustifiably high road costs; 

(5) Gradually increasing Knutson-Vandenberg charges; and 

(6) Fear of retaliation. 

Whether or not this latter is justified, it is very real to many opera- 
tors and causes them to accept Forest Service sales, conditions, and 
demands rather than make public protest. 

This situation of increasing industry dependency on Forest Service 
sales is further aggravated by failure of the national forests to bring 
the actuai annual cut up to the permissible allowable annual cut. This 
latter figure, in the opinion of many competent foresters, is too con- 
servative and not based on realistic surveys and estimates. 

In any event, failure to bring the actual cut up to the allowable cut 
continually forces heavier cutting of privately owned timber—in 
— instances of immature timber that should be left’ standing to at- 
tain full growth for future needs. 

One of the disturbing sights in our area is to see immature second 
growth being harvested while public-owned virgin timber rots on the 
stump to create new fire or disease and insect hazards, 

Little more than a month ago, Mr. Axel G. Lindh, assistant re- 
gional forester, told the North Idaho Chamber of Commerce that 
while 1,250 million board-feet of timber was sold last year by region 
No. 1, this amount still was a quarter of a billion board-feet less than 
the amount of timber lost to insects, disease, fire, and windfall. In- 
sects and disease were the principal causes of this loss. 

It seems to many of us that if the Forest Service had been as ag- 
gressive in promoting the cause of an adequate access-road system with 
its very real forest-management benefits, as it has in the cause of fire 
prevention, the situation today might be different. 

Just about everyone knows who Smokey Bear is, and the fire-pre- 
vention campaign has been an admirably effective one; but how many 
people in the Nation know that insects and disease—and not fire— 
constitute the No. 1 enemy of our forests? 

Regardless of who or what is responsible for lack of accessibility 
and consequent lack of good management of public-owned forests, we 
feel that there is evidence that Forest Service policies are more and 
more dictating the economics of private enterprise operations; are af- 
fecting the prices having to be paid by forest products consumers in 
all parts of the Nation; ‘and are hastening the day, if pursued, when 
there cannot and will not be healthy competition in the industry 
because of Federal domination of the raw material supply. 

Our committee has had grave doubts that this situation just grew 
up, like Topsy. Weare fearful that it has been design. I attach to my 
statement a photostatic copy of page 17 of the March 1955 issue of 
American Forests magazine—an issue which was devoted to articles 
on the 50th anniversary of the Forest. Service. 

The committee’s attention is called to the paragraph near the top 
of the third column, It is a portion of an article entitled, “The 
Second 25 Years,” by Christopher M. Granger. 
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This states that the Forest Service, beginning about 1933, after 
the Copeland report, adopted a program with 3 broad objectives, 1 of 
which was to bring more forest land into national forest ownership, 
and another was to bring all cutting under public regulation. 

We are aware, of course, that this policy was officially reversed by 
the present administration. However, gentlemen, we frankly find it 
difficult to believe that a policy initiated in 1933 and continued for 20 
years can be successfully changed overnight in an organization as large 
and far-flung as the Forest Service. 

I believe we can be excused for wondering whether or not apparent 
apathy in pushing a program of accessibility , of bringing actual cuts 
to the allowable, and of pressuring cutting of privately owned timber 
while public owned-timber rots on the stump or is destroyed by dis- 

vase and insects is not in fact gradually achieving the objective of 
bringing all forestry under Federal domination. 

Our group of witnesses will confine their remarks to two aspects of 
timber-sales policies—charges under the Knudsen-Vandenberg Act, 
and access roads. Both affect the industry; both affect amounts re 
turned to public lands’ counties. 

We want to make it very clear that we are in favor of an expanded 
access-road program. What we are questioning here and asking the 
committee to consider is the matter of costs and why they are in many 
instances so high that we are not getting as many miles of road as we 
believe we should, 

Our witnesses will show by example that access roads being con- 
structed by the Bureau of Public Roads for the Forest Service are 
costing on the average 2 to 3 times as much as roads of comparable 
quality, in similar terrain, as those being constructed by private oper- 
ators in connection with timber-sales operations. We are not engi- 
neers and cannot explain to you why this difference exists, other than 
to point out a few Pine obvious reasons. We feel, however, that the 
Federal Government certainly has facilities at its command to find 
out the reasons and take remedial steps. 

We need access roads and believe it is desirable from every stand- 
point to have a sound and continuing access-road program. 

In the matter of Knudsen- Vandenberg charges, no one questions 
the stated objectives of improving stands and encouraging reproduc- 
tion. There appears to be, however, a question about methods em- 
por yh in administering the act, and whether or not the moneys col- 
ected are being spent effectively and efficiently. As one of our wit- 
nesses will report, this is a little-understood situation about which it is 
difficult to secure information. 

(Photostat :) 


dollars of emergency funds to buy forest lands in the east and south for 
national forests. This greatly advanced the objectives of the Weeks law of 
1911 and provided more acres for the large groups of CCC boys. 

Supplementing the CCC in forest work soon came the projects of the Civil 
Works Administration and the Public Works Administration. 

In 1935, the Forest Service launched another of President Roosevelt’s crea- 
tions, the shelterbelt project. By the time this undertaking was transferred to 
the Soil Conservation Service in 1942 it had, with the cooperation of over 30,000 
farmers, successfully planted 18,600 miles of shelterbelt strips in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. These wind-moder- 
ating plantations today are yielding values in increased crops and more com- 
fortable living on the farmsteads concerned. 
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The Forest Service participated in the adoption by the lumber industry of a 
conservation code under the National Industry Recovery Act and had membership 
on regional Code Authority bodies. It urged the pulp and paper and naval stores 
industries to adopt similar codes. 

Emergency conditions did not rule out great undertakings. The nationwide 
forest survey authorized by the McSweeney-McNary Forest Research Act of 
1928 was begun in 1931 and has now covered nearly all of the United States 
and is started in Alaska, with some regions resurveyed after 10 years. This 
searching inventory of the Nation’s forest resources, its growth versus its deple- 
tion, and the expected needs for wood, is the greatest of its kind in the world. 

A second noteworthy product of this period was the national plan for American 
forestry prepared by the Forest Service in response to the Copeland resolution 
adopted by the Senate in 1932. This Copeland report embodied the best available 
data on the Nation’s forest situation, which was held to be serious in relation 
to private forests, and recommended a far-reaching program of public and private 
measures to advance forestry on a wide front. 

The Forest Service aided in the preparation of the reports of the National 
Resources Board which was issued in 1934 and 1935 and prepared part VIII, 
which dealt with forest-land resources, requirements, problems, and policy. 

The Forest Service made a prophetic observation in the Hale report of 1935 
on National Pulp and Paper Requirements in Relation to Forest Conservation. 
The report said: “Expansion of the pulp and paper industry with commensurate 
provision for growing the necessary pulpwood would advance the national pro- 
gram of forestry.” It has certainly worked out that way in many areas. 

Reviews of the forest situation similar to that preceding the Copeland report, 
but strengthened by data gathered by the forest survey, were made by the 
Forest Service, with State and industry cooperation, in 1945-46 and 1953-54. 

The former showed serious depletion of old-growth timber in some localities, 
particularly in high-quality stands; a drain in sawtimber exceeding growth by 
50 percent; slow improvement in cutting practices on large private holdings, 
but very little on small ownerships. For all private forest land, cutting practice 
on 64 percent was classed as poor to destructive. 

The results of the 1953-54 review are expected to be made known in 1955. 

Meanwhile beginning right after the Copeland report, the Forest Service began 
the construction of a three-point program of the widest scope which it felt the Na- 
tion should adopt to put and keep its forest house in prime order. This included: 

(1) Extension of public ownership of forest land—Federal, State, and 
community—and development of the public forests to realize fully their 
multiple-use potentialities ; 

(2) Greatly expanded public cooperation with private owners to insure 
betier protecticn of private forests from fire, disease, and insects, a better 
credit system for forestry enterprises, sounder tax and insurance methods 
for forests, competent technical aid to farm and other small owners of for- 
ests in the management of their holdings, expanded research ; 

(3) Public regulation of forest cuttings to insure uniform safeguarding 
of the productivity of forest lands. 

It was hoped such a program might be considered by Congress in one package— 
an omnibus bill, and such a measure was drafted, then the effort failed. Some 
portions of the program have been enacted separately. 


Representative Cuuporr. Would you get your next witness to read 
his statement ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. DOOLITTLE, PRIEST RIVER LUMBER 
CO., PRIEST RIVER, IDAHO 


Mr. Doourrrte. My name is Robert L. Doolittle. I am the owner 
and manager of the Priest River Lumber Co. at Priest River, Idaho, 
and I am a representative from Bonner County in the State of Idaho 
Legislature. 

I want to reiterate the statements of Mr. Pietsch regarding the need 
for an access road program, but to present our reservations about 
methods and policies now in effect. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask your permission to offer with my statement 
a photostatic copy of a letter from the division 8 office of the Bureau 
of Public Roads in Portland, Oreg., listing, by projects, access road 
work accomplished in region 1 under an emergency appropriation 
made by the Congress in connection with the Engelmann spruce bark 
beetle infestation. 

This letter shows that at the end of the 1954 season, projects totaling 
168.93 miles in length had been completed or were under construction 
in Idaho and Montana. Total costs of those projects is shown as 
$5,023,657. 

This represents an average cost for timber access roads of almost 
330,000 per mile. Yet in the same territory private industry, which 
also engaged in accelerated road building in the joint fight against 
the spruce beetle, constructed similar roads of equal or better quality, 
under the same general conditions of terrain, for from $7,500 to 
$11,000 per mile. I wish to submit evidence of these statements, as do 
succeeding witnesses. 

There are two ways of looking at this comparison of $30,000-per- 
mile Govérnment costs and industry costs of about one-third that 
amount. 

One is that approximately two-thirds, or nearly $314 million of the 
amount spent by the Federal Government is a questionable expendi- 
ture. The other is that if these funds had been expended in con- 
struction of timber access roads at costs comparable to those of private 
industry, the amount of the appropriation would have provided in 
excess of 800 miles more of sorely needed access roads, 

For purposes of simplicity, I am using the term “Government- 
built” in referring to roads built under Bureau of Public Roads con- 
tracts for the Forest Service. I employ the term privately built with 
reference to roads constructed by logging operators either on their own 
lands or under Forest Service direction and standards in connection 
with timber-sale operations. 

It seems to us that if the Forest Service can hire an operator to 
build an access road for, say, $10,000 per mile, then the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in providing roads of similar quality and to the same 
general Forest Service specifications, should not have to spend 2 or 3 
times that amount. 

In fairness, we admit that the preliminary surveys and engineering 
necessary before the Bureau of Public Roads can call for bids will 
cause costs to be somewhat higher than in the case of industry-built 
roads. However, this can hardly account for a two to three hundred- 
percent increase. Our committee made inquiry of the division 8 office 
und under date of December 1, 1954, received a letter which states 
that— 

We consider our engineering to approximate 10 percent of the total cost of the 
project. 

Since we are not road engineers, we have made inquiry over a period 
of time to find out if possible what the reasons for higher Government 
costs are. This is a summary of some of the opinions expressed by 
competent, private engineers and forest builders: 

Various factors contribute to higher Government costs, but probably 
the single greatest is the use of inefficient construction mothddls This 
is primarily the insistence on use of the cut-and-fill procedure as con- 
trasted with the waste-and-borrow method. 
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In many instances, too, foresters have observed that. a presumably 
competent public agency engineer will take the field at the outset of 
location of a new forest road. Soon, however, students lacking prac- 
tical experience and background are running the locations while the 
engineer is confined to his desk working on design. 

One noticeable shortcoming of such public agency field crews locat- 
ing new forest roads is that they do not do reconnaissance far enough 
ahead to establish good contro] points and thus locate the road suit- 
ably for efficient logging and forest management. 

ven in the case of operator-built roads, costs often appear too high. 
We think this is because of Forest Service insistence in many instances 
on higher road standards than are justified by existing conditions or 
the foreseeable future needs for the road. 

I would like to present two contrasting examples of this situation. 

In 1951, there was a sale of 14,200,000 feet of timber on Rock Creek 

in the Lolo National Forest, Mont., to be logged over a period of 5 
years. 
’ The Forest Service estimated construction of 7 miles of access road 
would cost $52,000. Actual cost was $62,000 and would have been more 
had not the operator been able to convince the Forest Service that 
the road could serviceably and safely be narrowed in some portions 
where costly solid rock work was needed. 

Final cost averaged nearly $9,000 per mile, and this expenditure 
may be questioned because the Rock Creek road goes nowhere except 
to serve the current sale. There is only a small amount of timber be- 
hind it to be logged. 

Other than by logging trucks, this road is little used except for a 
short section of it traveled three times a week by a mailman. This 
road is not part of a system, for it ends at a railroad spur. Its only 
highway connections are roads 6 miles long in one direction, and 12 
miles in the other—both of much lower standard than the Forest 
Service required in Rock Creek. 

Neither of the connecting roads is heavily traveled, for both parallel 
an excellent United States highway a few hundred yards distant on 
the opposite bank of the Clark Fork River. 

At one point on the Rock Creek Road, the Forest Service required 
construction of a strip of entirely new road paralleling an existing 
one. I ask the chairman’s permission to exhibit some photographs, 
the first of which shows this new road at right, the existing one at left 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to save taxpayers this expense. 
The builders pointed out that poor drainage conditions at several 
points on the old road could be remedied at a cost not to exceed one- 
fourth of that of building the new road a few yards away, and that this 
correction would provide a satisfactory road for every use. The 
Forest Service would not change its position. 

The men who built this $9,000 per mile road estimate that about 
$40,000 more was spent on it than was necessary to provide a good road 
for the job to be done. This represents a $30,000 loss to the Federal 
Treasury and a $10,000 loss to Mineral County, Mont. 

This second picture shows a curve where an expensive fill was re- 
quired by the Forest Service rather than a practical logging road 
ollowing natural contours of the mountainside. 
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Another example of unnecessary expense on this project was that 
the Forest Service required installation of 18-inch metal culverts- 
high-priced and difficult to obtain in 1951 because of the defense 
emergency—in small draws where there was no indication of water 
runoft for many years, if ever. 

The Rock Creek road was not only overengineered and overcostly 
from a logging standpoint, but also from a recreational standpoint, 
claimed by the Forest Service to justify multiple-use construction 
values. 

No one questions recreation use of national-forest lands. In this 
instance, however, it is doubtful that a dozen cars of picnickers a year 
use the road. Fishermen do not use it because portions of Rock Creek 
are dry in the summer and it does not sustain enough fish life to be of 
interest in a section where there are many fine fishing waters. Not 
more than 1 or 2 cars a day use the road during Montana’s brief 
hunting season. 

In 1951, at the time of the sale, the Forest Service admitted there 
likely would be no further logging in the drainage for 25 years. In 
view of the values involved and this time element, why did it not then 
build the lowest cost road that would serve today’s purposes? 

I further point out that to build a high standard road and keep it to 
a high standard requires continuing maintenance, and the Paces 
Service has repeatedly claimed that it has insufficient funds for main- 
tenance purposes and necessarily must allot these to the most import- 
ant roads. Rock Creek could hardly qualify. 

In contrast to high standard demands of the Forest Service in this 
instance, I ask the chairman’s permission to submit several photo- 
graphs showing inconsistency of roadbuilding practices. 

These pictures were taken July 26, 1955, on the Lewelling Creek 
Road in the Coeur d’Alene National Forest. The road was built in 
1951. Unlike Rock Creek, this road has continuing foreseeable use. 
It connects with the road which runs up from the mouth to headwaters 
of the North Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River. There is a consider- 
able amount of timber that can be taken out over the Lewelling Creek 
Road besides that of the 1951 sale which resulted in its construction. 
It was maintained by the Forest Service this past season. 

In a 4.2-mile-long section of this class D road with 16-foot bed and 
12-foot surface, there are 7 very poor culvert installations, 2 that could 
be classed as fair, and 6 that are good. These pictures show how some 
of these culverts were placed so high in fills that water cannot run 
through but collects and then seeps through. 

Good drainage is essential to good roads in this type of terrain. 
These pictures of inadequate installations under Forest Service super- 
vision make a striking comparison with demands for high-cost in- 
stallations on others. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps, 


Division ExcHr, 
Portland, Oreg., October 29, 1954. 


NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 


GENTLEMEN: As requested in your letter of October 8, we are enclosing state- 
ments of the amount of forest-access road work which has been accomplished in 
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region 1 in connection with Engelman spruce bark bettle infestation. 
Very truly yours, 
F. E. AnDREws, Acting Division Engineer. 
By R. C. Luckow, Jr., Administrative Officer. 


Idaho beetle access projects 


Estimated 


Project name Forest | Length 














(mile) | cost Began Completed 
es crnd the catte cece rl ccna netomat ad 
St. Joe-A very... ._| St. Joe. - 5.4 | $325,000 | Sept. 4,1953 | Sept. 3, 1954 
Bound ury Creek- -Stagger Inn- | Kaniksu-___- 11.3 1 287,000 | Sept. 5,1953 |1Sept. —, 1955 
Deer Creek-Canuck Creek.___- .) eras 8.3 189, 000 do__. Do.! 
Myrtle Creek... A 9.0 288,000 | Aug. 7,1953 | Oct. 15,1954 
Rattle Creek and Bee Top Moun- |___..do_.....-.- 8.4 281,000 | Aug. 18,1953 | Sept. 25, 1954 
tain. | | 
Lightening Creek-Glad Creek - - eee 6.9 161,000 | July 19,1953 | Oct. 17,1953 
Pierce-Kelly Creek | Clearwater... 2.6 171,000 | Oct. 6,1953 | Aug. 12, 1954 
Rock Creek-Cold Springs Cee ee 8.5 442,000 | May 11,1954 |! Aug. —, 1955 
Meet Ee ee 60.4 | 2, 144, 000 


1 Projects incomplete. Cost and time estimated. 


Montana beetle access projects 














Project name Forest Length) Estimated | Regan Completed 
(mile) cost 
Graves Creek, Trail Creek, Therri- | Kootenai-__._.- 14.1 $450,000 | Sept. 11,1953 | Oct. 15, 1954 
ault Lake. 
North Fork Flathe Roa inn ceuedaed Flathead __---_| 12.08 | 68,000 | July 21,1953 | Oct. —, 1954 
Whale Creek, Hay Creek, Shorty |----- Opi. a5) ick) de aR 300, 000 | Aug. 23, 1953 Do. 
Creek. | | | 
Pete sesh... 1:2 62256 bth Soe RMR fo 555 6.7 186, 334 | Sept. 17,1953 | Oct. 5, 1954 
North Fork Meadow Creek, Hell |.--..do_......-.| 86 242,000 | Sept. 8,1953 | Nov. 15, 1954 
Roaring Creek. 
South Fork Meadow Creek._.._.-... | do elias 3.9 139, 936 | Sept. 2,1953 | Sept. 25, 1954 
Lower Creek Fork..........----------| Lolo_-.----- | 6.07 187,963 | Oct. 9,1953 | Oct. —, 1954 
Papoose Creek. _.._------ Su hbcgeck Ate ake.) 08 232, 639 |.....do__..-... Do. 
Squé aw Creek, Doe Creek ee ih eas 6.7 218,200 | Sept. 2, 1953 Do. 
Teepee Creek ___.-| Flathead____- 6.5 | 116,585 | Sept. 3, 1953 Do. 
Pipe Creek, South Fork Yaak__...-_- Kootenai_.....| 12.15 512,000 | Aug. 7,1953 | Sept. 9, 1954 
North Fork Flathead__._-...-.---_-- Flathead 5.01 | 226,000 | July 23,1953 | Sept. 22, 1954 
i ana ie ea aiid | 108.53 | 2,879, 657 | 
| | 








(Photograph with following caption :) 

Forest Service required construction of new access road at right, although 
the existing road paralleling it at left could have been rebuilt at about one- 
fourth the cost and still served every foreseeable purpose to which road can be 
be put. Rock Creek sale. 

(Photograph with following caption :) 

Main access road into Rock Creek sale. Cost of expensive fill could have 
been saved by following contour of hillside. 


(Photograph with following caption :) 


Lewelling Creek Road, Coeur d’Alene National Forest. This road was built 
under Forest Service supervision. The 4-foot scale rule standing vertically 
shows the culvert to be approximately 2 feet above lowest part of the fill. 


(Photograph with following caption :) 


Lewelling Creek Road, Coeur d’Alene National Forest. Water stands on the 
upper side of another fill on this road. The scale rule shows that is about 
1 foot of water still standing. Instead of being carried off through the culvert, 
it is seeping through the fill and running out on the lower side of the hill. 
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(Photograph with following caption :) 


Lewelling Creek Road, Coeur d’Alene National Forest; 4-foot scale rule and 
horizontal stick at the upper end of another culvert on this road shows it is 
approximately 3 feet above the lowest part of the fill. In lower left corner, 
water backed up behind fill can be seen. 

(Photograph with following caption :) 

Lewelling Creek Road, Coeur d’Alene National Forest. Photograph of another 
fill wit a 4-foot scale rule standing vertically in front of the upper end of the 
culvert. The stick extending horizontally out of from the culvert shows it is 
approximately 344 feet above the lowest part of the fill. 


Representative Cuuporr. Your next speaker may proceed. 
STATEMENT OF GLENN REED, SAGLE, IDAHO 


Mr. Reep. My name is Glenn Reed. I am a farmer residing at 
Sagle, Idaho, and since 1949 I have been a member of the board of 
county commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho. I am at present 
the chairman of this board. I also am the member from Idaho on the 
executive committee of the Association of Western States Public 
Lands Counties. 

The forest products manufacturers of Bonner County represent 
its single largest industry and single largest source of income. All 
of them depend in greater or lesser extent upon the opportunity to 
buy public-owned timber. 

Of the 1,460,080 acres of land in our county, 465,881 acres are in 
national forests, or about 40 percent. Another 40 percent is State 
owned, leaving about 20 percent of the land area in private ownership. 

When access road costs are excessive, or when other arbitrarily fixed 
charges, such as those under provisions of the Knudsen- Vandenberg 
Act, are too high, then we suffer in lessened amounts received in lieu 
of taxes. A manufacturer is going to be willing to pay only a cer- 
tain price for stumpage in order to retain a fair margin for profit 
and risk. From that price he has no choice except to bid the balance 
remaining after the charges set by the Forest Service are fixed. As 
the charges increase, the amount paid for the stumpage itself de- 
creases—and along with it the amount returned to counties. 

I would like to cite one example of how a timber sale proposal would 
have affected our county government. In 1952, the Forest Service 
announced a sale of 82 million feet of timber in one block in the Big 
Lightning Creek drainage in Bonner County. The sale required con- 
struction of 17 miles of access road replacing an existing, although in 
sections admittedly inadequate, road for such a harvest. The Forest 
Service estimated cost of the 17-mile road at $535,000. 

I personally, along with other officials and interested citizens, in- 
spected this proposed road project on the ground and also attended 
several public meetings where protests were registered both against 
the size of the sale and the proposed road. 

Through our national resources committee, we proposed several al- 
ternatives: One would have required construction at the outset of only 
7 miles of road, with succeeding sales to build successive parts of the 
road. The Forest Service gave us the impression that an alternative 
could not be considered, and repeatedly maintained that its original 
plan was not only sound but the only one which could be undertaken. 


76321—56—pt. 2-49 
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For this 7 miles of road, the Forest Service had estimated a cost of 
$40,000 per mile. Several practical road builders of good reputation 
publicly stated that a road meeting Forest Service standards of need 
could be built for one-fourth that figure. One reputable firm offered 
to contract to build it for $10,000 per mile, agreeing that it would meet 
Forest Service standards of alinement, grade, drainage, and include 
crushed rock surfacing. 

Fortunately, opposition to the sale became so great that it was can- 
celed. We estimated at the time that had this sale gone through, loss 
to the public would have been about $1 million. This loss would have 
been due to a combination of excessive road costs and the lower stump- 
age prices which would have resulted because of lack of competitive 
bidding on a sale the size of the one proposed. My county’s share of 
that loss would have been a quarter of a million dollars. This is the 
equivalent of total receipts to our county over at least a 6-year period. 

Most of the national forest land in our county lies in the Kanisku 
Forest. The cut on this forest has increased from about 30 million 
feet in 1950 to an average of about 93 million today—not because of 
bringing all working circles to the annual allowable cut, but primarily 
as a result of accelerated logging in certain areas to combat the Engel- 
mann Spruce beetle infestation. 

While the cut on this 1 forest has increased 3 times in this period, 
the cash return of forest receipts to Bonner County has not been in the 
same percentage. It totaled $19,591 in 1950 and was $45,352 this year. 

Another way of looking at the situation is this. In lieu payments to 
Bonner County this year from national forest receipts amount to less 
than 10 cents per acre. Yet the privately owned timberlands on our 
tax rolls return about 61 cents per acre—6 times as much. 

For fiscal 1954, the total coat of Bonner County government, in- 
cluding schools, was $1,687,321. The national forests, with 40 per- 

cent of our land area and most of our finest timber, returned to the 
county only about 3 percent of our total local government cost. We 
think this return should be larger, and that is why we are concerned 
both with the need for access roads, and with the need for lower tim- 
ber sales costs. 

I ask the chairman’s permission to exhibit this map of the Canuck 
and American Creek drainages in the Kaniksu National Forest. The 
purpose is to raise a question about an access-road expenditure in an 
area where access already exists. 

These two creeks are adjacent to each other. They have their head- 
waters in Idaho, but flow northward into the Kootenai River drain- 
age in British Columbia. 

Both drainages were found to be seriously infested by the Engel- 
mann spruce bark beetle. One sale in each area was made by the 
Forest Service, which required construction of 14EE standard road 
by the successful bidders. 

In Canuck Creek, the operator constructed 4 miles of such road on 
the United States side of the line. In American Creek, there were 414 
miles of such road. In one instance this timber was milled in British 
Columbia, and in the other logs were trucked via Yaak, British Co- 
lumbia, and Kingsgate into the United States. 

Av erage cost per mile of the American Creek Road was $8,500. For 
the Canuck Creek Road it was $7,500 per mile. 
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These were access roads in every definition of the term, Yet, cu- 
: riously enough, after both had been completed and, in fact, after both 
sales were partly logged, the Forest Service and Bureau of Public 
| Roads began cons struction of still another road into the area. 

The contract cost for this road, begun in the fall of 1953, was about 
, 


$179,000 for 5.4 miles—an average cost of $33,000 per mile and 4 times 
that of the cost of the existing roads. 

This costly so-called access road into an area that already was ac- 
cessible was not a desirable logging road. It goes into the drainage 
over the 5,700-foot-high divide at “the headwaters rather than com- 
ing up the natural water level of the creeks like the original access 
roads called for by the Forest Service. Few truckers use it because 
it has 3.6 miles of 5- and 6-percent adverse grade. 

We cannot see why the $179,000 expe nditure for this road was nec- 
essary. Log-hauling use is limited, and it hardly appears essential 
from the standpoints of fire protection, suppression, or other admin- 
istrative purposes. From the general center of the timber in the 
drainages, the distances to the Bonners F erry Ranger Station are ap- 
proxim: ately the same via either road system. 

This Forest Service guard station near Kingsgate is closer to the 
drainages via the original access roads than via the more recently 
built Government road. 

The fact that access along the natural water level of the drainages 
required a swing through Canada can hardly be considered an impor- 
tant factor, since neither loggers nor others have ever encountered 
difficulties in back-and-forth crossings of the international boundary 
line. 

I hope I have been able to give you some idea why we are con- 
cerned about policies and costs that lower returns to the Federal 
Treasury and in turn to our public-lands counties. 


STATEMENT OF JIM PARSONS, SANDPOINT, IDAHO 


Mr. Parsons. My name is Jim Parsons. I live at Sandpoint, Idaho, 
where I am engaged i in the public-relations business and as a writer on 
outdoor subjects. Iam the secretary of the National Resources Com- 
mittee. 

I would like to comment on two aspects of national forest timber 
sales that have been mentioned by preceding witnesses in our group, 
and ask the chairman’s permission to display a map and photographs 
in illustration. 

This map is of the Crooked Fork River, a tributary of the Lochsa, 
in the Lolo National Forest, Idaho. This area is accessible only via 
the Lewis and Clark Highway from Lolo, Mont., over the Lolo Pass 
which is 5,187 feet elevation. 

This drainage, containing blocks of both national forest and pri- 
vately owned timber, was found to have been attacked by the Engel- 
mann spruce bark beetle. Plans to begin harvesting this timber as a 

| combination salvage and insect-control measure were made during the 
‘ summer of 1954. The boundary of the infested timber area is indi- 
cated by these green lines. 
There are now two main access roads into the drainage—one built 
by the Bureau of Public Roads for the Forest Service, the other by 


> 
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private industry. Both had to make the same choices—a starting 
point on the Lewis and Clark Highway, and from there into the center 
of the infested area. These roads afford a classic comparison from 
many standpoints. 

A private firm had received a contract to log a considerable volume 
of infested spruce from privately owned land in the drainage. This 
contract called for the removal of a substantial volume during the 
1954 season. 

At that time the Forest Service is reported to have chosen the gen- 
eral location of its road, including this starting point on the Lewis 
and Clark Highway. On June 10, 1954, approximately 2 miles of 
the right-of-way of this road had been cleared. 

On that same date the private company began construction of its 
own access road for three reasons. 

First, it had become evident that the public-built access road could 
not be completed in time for the company to fulfill its logging con- 
tract. 

Second, and of very great importance, was the fact that the Forest 
Service location would have required a haul 5 miles longer by logging 
trucks—2 on the access road, and these 3 miles of 5-percent adverse 
grade on the Lewis and Clark Highway. 

Third, location of the public road when it finally reached the 
drainage was at too high an elevation on the mountainside to permit 
efficient logging of infested timber along the creek below. 

The company’s road, begun June 10, was completed by mid-August. 
Logging operations were “under way and logs were being trucked to 
the railroad at Lolo, Mont., over it before the public road had been 
completed even to this point where it and the company road cross. 

Later, a subeontractor for the logging firm built this secondary 
access rod up the Crooked Fork and logged an area of infested spruce 
before the main public road into the same area was completed. 

The company was able to fulfill its 1954 contract and thus do its 
part in the fight to combat the spruce beetle. It is significant, how- 
ever, that although the public- built road was started at an earlier 
date, it was not completed in time for a single log to be hauled over 
its entire length in 1954. 

I further call the committee’s attention to the fact that although 
these ronds had the same destination and the same opportunities for 
route selection, the contract cost of the Government road was about 
#42.000 per mile, compared with a $10,000 per mile average for the 
privately built road. The company’s total cost of $49, 500 was, in 
facet. just about the cost of 1 mile of the public-built road. 

From the time of starting the Government road survey and run- 
ning the preliminary line until the time the work was completed and 
the contractor’s equipment gone, a Government engineering crew of 
six men was on the job continuously. 

A private forester from Idaho located the company road in 4 days. 

In this comparison of costs and time required, it should be pointed 
out that the more quickly and less expensively constructed company 
road was slightly longer than the public-built road and involved more 
dificult construction because of rock work. 

These photographs illustrate further comparisons. 
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In conclusion, for our group of witnesses, we favor provision by the 
Congress for a sound, adequate access road program and a reexamina 
tion of the applications of the Knudsen- Vandenberg act. 

As Mr. Bruhn has told you, it is difficult to find out much about 
K-V funds, even though they are collected by a public agency to serve 
a public purpose, The system now in effect lacks one feature gener- 
ally associated with expenditure of public funds—accountability to 
the Congress. We suggest that it is unfair to place both the decision 
as to the amount of K—V charges and the responsibility for their 
eflicient, wise expenditure on the ranger districts; and that, instead, 
the Forest Service be required to justify these expenditures and secure 
a direct congressional appropriation just as it does in the case of the 
other moneys allotted to it. 

Adequate access roads, we believe, if economically and efficiently 
constructed, would be finacially profitable for the Federal Treasury ; 
would help relieve the tax hate on privately owned property in 
counties of large public-land ownership, and would be the finest of 
insurance for a future timber supply. Without access roads, uncut 
timber is not only lost to blowdown, insects, and disease, but the acres 
on which it eedls s are lost to reproduction for future generations. 

The economic aspects are not confined to our forested States. The 
are just as important to the larger number of consuming States. Sack 
of access ald has the practical effect of creating an artificial timber 
shortage. 

More and more, it appears that the Forest Service establishes what 
amounts to artificial minimum prices at which timber can be sold. 
The Service claims that industry itself sets these levels by its bids. 
Operators claim that the bids often are made in desperation by manu- 
facturers willing to forgo all or most of the margin that should be 
available for profit and risk in order to continue operation of their 
established facilities. 

It would seem that if there was an adequate access road system, and 
as a result forests were brought up to their allowable cuts, t this desper- 
ate competition would not in most cases exist. 

As long as these artificial minimums obtain, consumers of forest 
products over the Nation foot the bill. The lumber industry, like any 
other, does not absorb these higher prices but passes them along. 

We urge the committee to use its offices to advance an adequate forest 
access road program with the following provisions: 

First, that there be a definite policy as to which roads qualify for 
construction with public funds as main access or multiuse longterm 
roads, and which should be constructed by private operators as part 
of timber-sale operations 

Second, that proposed construction of multiuse roads with public 
funds be subject to ih al public hearings 

Third, that in every case, the access road be the best road that is the 
lowest cost road for the job to be done or the traffic to be hauled 

Fourth, that the Federal Government take full advantage of the 
roadbuilding experience of private industry, and undertake such 
measure as are necessary to insure the public receiving as full value 
for the money it expends through public roadbuilding agencies as it 
does in the case of operator-built roads. 
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With and adequate system of forest access roads efficiently and 
economically constructed, the Congress will be doing much tow: ard 
insuring the Nation’s future timber supply with all its economic, 
watershed, and recreational benefits; the Federal Government and 
public-lands counties will be getting a fair return from nontaxpaying 
public forest lands; employme nt and basie work opportunities in the 
lumber economy will be increased; and the Federal Government will 
receive larger payments of personal i income and profit taxes. 

(Photograph enclosed having the following caption :) 

This picture in the Crooked Fork drainage shows where the operator-built 
access road crosses the Government-built access road in a sweeping turn. On the 
stretch of Government-built road in background, the contractor was required by 
sureau of Public Roads engineers to return and make grade changes ranging 
from 0.1 to 0.4 of a foot to balance yardage. 


(Photograph with the following caption :) 


This picture of operator-built access road into the Crooked Fork drainage 
shows cut which were necessary on steep hillsides. 
(Photograph bearing caption :) 


Quality of the operator-built access road into the Crooked Fork drainage is 
shown by this picture. The road was built far more quickly and at much less 
cost than Government access road into the same area. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I have no questions, except I want to 
comment that the statements that you have supplied us with are very 
fine. I looked at all six of them. Went through them, rather hur- 
riedly, and they are well documented and they have pictures which, of 
course, helps us a lot in knowing what you are talking about. And 
I assure you we will give them every consideration. Do you have any 
questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just have one more matter and we then 
will adjourn. Mr. Ewing, I received a telephone call this noon from 
Senator Scott and he asked me whether sian turned over the tapes 
of the hearings that were taken in Portland for which you were directed 
to turn over in a letter signed by Senator Scott and myself in Aber- 
deen, Wash., on Monday. “T told him up to the present time they hadn’t 
been turned over and he asked me to ask you when the tapes could be 
turned over. 

Mr. Ewrnec. They could be turned over Monday. Tomorrow when 
I get back to Portland. May I request at this time to be allowed to 
make a statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL F. EWING, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATOR, BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION, AND 
REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Ewine. My name is Paul F. Ewing. I am special assistant to 
the Administrator, Bonneville Power Administration, and regional 
information officer, Department of the Interior, with headquarters in 
Portland, Oreg. 

Twice in the course of hearings by this subcommittee I have been 

called before it and publicly abused in connection with tape record- 
ings made in Portland, Oreg. 





: 
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Representative Earl Chudoff and Senator W. Kerr Scott made 
accusations, including such terms as “secret police methods,” “phone 
tapping” and “tapping things without permission.” 

In each case I was shouted down without being permitted to defend 
myself. For this reason I request that the following statement be 
made part of the record. 

This subcommittee, sitting with Congressman Chudoff as chairman, 
granted permission to Mr. Lynn Thomas, manager of radio station 
KWRO, Coquille, Oreg., to make a tape recording of its proceedings 
for broadcast. Mr. Thomas did so at Roseburg and Portland. 

The tape recorder used by Mr. Thomas was of the single-spool va- 
riety. He complained to a Department of the Interior employee that 
he was losing testimony each time he changed a spool and asked if 
he might use a double-spool recorder belonging to the Department. 

Mr. Thomas’ request was referred to me with the strong recommen- 
dation that I grant the request. The recommendation was made be- 
cause of the difficulty in providing sufficient microphones so that the 
audience could hear the proceedings in the Department of the Interior 
auditorium. 

I was informed that a difference in impedance of extension cords 
available made it impossible to use the normal public-address system, 
but more microphones could be hooked up by running them through 
the double-spool recording equipment belonging to the Department 
and controlling the public-address system from that point while mak- 
ing recordings. Consequently, I instructed a Department technician 
to make the equipment available to Mr. Thomas. There was no ques- 
tion of obtaining committee permission because Mr. Thomas already 
had that. 

I gave no instructions nor was I consulted as to where the equipment 
was to be installed. However, it was removed from the vicinity of the 
committee table and placed backstage in order to get operating per- 
sonnel and wires out of the way of the committee and its setaff. 

Mr. Thomas operated the recording equipment continuously from 
the time it was installed until adjournment the evening of Novem- 
ber 23, 1955, so far as I know. 

On the evening of November 23 I was informed by a Department of 
the Interior technician that Mr. Thomas had gone home for Thanks- 
giving and would not return, but had requested that Friday’s pro- 
ceedings be recorded for him to broadcast. 

I instructed the technician to make the recording on the ground that 
following its use by Mr. Thomas it would provide a temporarily useful 
Department record of testimony in the Al Sarena case. No additional 
expense to the Government was involved in making personnel available 
for this task inasmuch as the public-address system required an at- 
tendant anyway. 

The recording was made and forwarded to Mrs. Thomas for broad- 
cast, in line with his request and under the permission to record 
granted him by the committee. 

The gentlemen of the committee, Congressman Chudoff and Senator 
Scott, have served on me a written demand for all recordings which 
T ordered taken on November 21, 22, 23, and 25,1955. I shall be happy 
to provide the recordings made by Department personnel at my direc- 
tion on November 25, 1955, but it is patently impossible for me to 
demand that Mr. Thomas surrender his recordings. 
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Representative Cnuporr. All right, Mr. Ewing, I presume when 
you get back you will send them to Washington registered mail. 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuvporr. I know that many people in the room have 
been interested in securing copies of the testimony taken in today’s 
hearing. And if you want a copy, they have to be ordered and paid 
for through the court reporter. I presume that you will get pretty 
prompt action on your copies if you do it that way. 

I want to say this to you, that we are not soliciting business for the 
reporter because we have to pay him ourselves for “the record when 
he types it up. But anybody who wants a copy may order it from 
Mr. Casey. He will be glad to get it out. 

You don’t have to buy it in order to read it. When we conclude the 
hearings, and we are going to have some further hearings in Washing- 
ton with the Interior Department and Forest Service administrators, 
the record will finally be printed and anybody that is interested in 
securing a printed copy of the record can write to us in Washington 
and we will be very glad to send them a copy. However, probably the 
final hearings will not be ready for distribution until some time in 
Washington in probably March or April of this year. 

So if you need a copy of this right away I suggest you order it from 
the reporter. 

(The following was later received for the record :) 


Mr. EArt CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works and Resources, Committee on 
Government Operations, Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Please consider this letter as my statement of complaint on the 
handling of the timber sales on the Colville Indian Reservation, located in the 
county of Okanogan, State of Washington, and the county of Ferry. I appeared 
at the hearings at Spokane, but because of the time limitation I was not allowed 
to orally state my complaint, but was informed that I could do so by letter. 

It is in all of the contracts for sale of timber to the various lumber companies 
from the Colville Tribe that the said companies will use Indian labor in their 
company employ and that said labor shall not be less than 50 percent of men 
employed. I am confident that an investigation will show that the percentage 
of Indian labor employed will fall far short of the contracted amount. This is 
just one example of the companies’ failure to live up to the terms of the contracts. 
We contracted in good faith, and feel that the lumber companies should act in 
good faith. 

It is very apparent in observing the areas logged by the various lumber com- 
panies that there is a tremendous waste of timber. The companies fail to utilize 
all of the timber they cut. You can drive down the roads, and see timber rotting 
on the ground that could very well have been scaled and put to commercial use. 
If the lumber companies cannot live up to the simplest and most honorable terms 
of the contracts, can we expect them to live up to the rest of the essential ele- 
ments of the contract. I believe we need an investigation. 

Respectfully yours, 
FLORENCE QUILL, 


INCHELIUM, WASH., 
December 8, 1955. 
Hon. Eart CHupDOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works and Resources, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cuvuporr: This is my second year as member of the Colville Indian 
Business Council. I was on the forestry committee until July of this year when 
I was taken out of the forestry committee and nearly all the committees. 

When the Armstrong unit was put up for sale, Mr. Phillips, superintendent and 
Mr. Perry Skarra did not want 8 bidders, I stressed no less than 8 bidders. They 
fought me ont it. They wanted Lincoln or Biles Lumber Co., to get it. That was 





| 
| 
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when I told them that I did not want this unit to go to one bidder like the Twin 
Lake unit. A headman from the Deer Park Lumber Co. had told me that there 
was an agreement that Lincoln would stay out of the Blue Creek unit if Deer Park 
stayed out of the Twin Lake unit. 

I question the authority of Harvey Moses, chairman of the Colville Indian 
Business Council to represent the tribal council without the approval of the 
Colville Indian Business Council. The council had no knowledge of his testi- 
mony. In all prepared statements to the Commissioner or anyone else, they must 
have the full approval of the whole council, voted on in session. There was no 
such session on this hearing of November 30, in Spokane. They were appointed 
by the council merely to go and listen in, was all. 

A few of the council members felt that the Colville Indians should have a read- 
justment on the timber sales, but the majority of the council did not want to 
discuss it. If we had a good attorney, all this could be worked out but our attor- 
ney, Lyle Keith, is just a mouthpiece for the Indian Bureau. We have heard that 
Lyle Keith was associated with the Lincoln Lumber Co. attorneys. 

I feel that we should have an investigation on our timber sales, although I am 
overruled by the majority of the Colville Indian Council. I also wish an audit 
be made of the Indian Bureau and lumber company books and I wonder why 
nothing has been accomplished from the findings of the previous investigations. 

Respectfully yours, 
DANIEL J. FINLey. 


(Whereupon the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OvERSIGHT FUNCTION OF 
THE SENATE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works AND RESOURCES OF THE 
Housk CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m. in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chairman of the House 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon (acting chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee). 

Present: Representative Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania; Clare E. 
Hoffman, Michigan; Victor A. Knox, Michigan; Charles Raper Jones, 
North Carolina; and William E. Minshall, Ohio. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, counsel of the Senate subcom- 
mittee; Robert E. Wolf, General Accounting Office; and James A. 
Lanigan, counsel, House subcommittee. 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

I want to open the proceedings with a short statement. 

Today we are beginning the last phase of the hearings on the sub- 
ject of timber management and sales policies of the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs and the Public Works and Resources Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Government Operations, in the interest 
of economy and efficiency, have been holding these hearings jointly. 

In November we held 12 days of hearings in California, Oregon, 
and Washington, at which time we heard from representatives of the 
timber industry, of local communities, and of recreational and other 
groups. We also received testimony of the field officials of the three 
agencies. 

The present phase of the hearings is to be devoted primarily to 
hearing the heads of the agencies state their views on the policy ques- 
tions and on some individual problems which were brought out in the 
three States. Each member has a copy of an outline of the principal 
topics to be discussed, which the staffs of the two committees have 
prepared. 

Tf it is agreeable to the members, we will allow the staff counsel to 
initiate the questioning on each subject and follow with the questions 
by the members. Any member may, of course, raise questions not 
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included in the outline, which bear upon the subject matter, but I hope 
such questions will be held in abeyance until we have concluded the 
matters in the outline. 

We have with us today Mr. Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the 
Forest Service, and Mr. Edward Woozley, Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management. I have asked these two gentlemen to appear be- 
fore use together, so that we may expedite the consideration of the 
various problems common to both agencies. The Indian Bureau’s 
problems are to a large extent unique, and we will consider them after 
Mr. McArdle and Mr. Woozley have completed their testimony. 

I believe each of these gentlemen has a prepared statement on the 
topics to be discussed, which they will read. I trust we will permit 
them to complete their statements before the questioning begins. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I 
would like to make 

Representative Cuvuporr. Yes, sir? 

Representative Horrman. Preliminary to a preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been charged in the press by a member of 
the committee, and by the chairman of the Senate subcommittee, and 
by the chairman of the House subcommittee, that the granting of the 
Al Sarena mining patents by the Department of the Interior was to 
some extent due to pressure and political influence exerted at a high 
level. It has further been charged by inference or directly by those 
named above that the granting of the patents resulted in a timber 
steal. 

No witness has come before the committee who professed to have 
ersonal knowledge which would substantiate the charges which have 
don made. By his published statements which were widely published 
in certain sections of the country, Drew Pearson asserted that he had 
knowledge that the President of the United States had attempted to 
influence the decision of the Secretary of the Interior in the decision 
to grant the Al Sarena patents. 

Drew Pearson also published a statement that his information of 
the above was attained: from a member of the staff of this committee, 
Robert Redwine. 
Senator Goldwater, interrogating Under Secretary Clarence Davis, 


of the Department of the Interior, at the committee hearing on Thurs- 
day, January 26, said: 





In this morning’s paper, the Washington Post and Times Herald, under the 
byline of Drew Pearson, appeared this statement, and I will read it to you: 

“Buried in the Senate Interior Committee files is an interesting letter, which 
was picked up when the Senate subpenaed the records of Secretary McKay. 

“It’s a letter from a friend of President Hisenhower’s addressed to him, asking 
that the Al Sarena section of the Rogue River National Forest be released to the 
McDonald family. 

“Across the letter in his own handwriting, President Eisenhower had scribbled 
‘Dear Doug.’ Then followed a personal request from Ike to Doug to see what 
he could do about granting the Rogue River request.” 

That is the end of the quote, Mr. Secretary. 

Have you any knowledge of this letter? 


That is the question that Senator Goldwater asked. The Assistant 
Secretary replied: “I have none, Senator.” 

The following then occurred : 

Senator GotpwaTerR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, inasmuch as this re- 


porter says, and I quote, “buried in the Senator Interior Committee files is an 
interesting letter,” does the counsel have this letter? 
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Mr. Copurn. I do not have it. 
Senator GoLpwaAtER. Does Mr. Redwine have this letter? 

Mr. RepwIine. I do not. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Do any of the counsel have this letter? 

Mr. Repwine. I haven’t any comments on that, Senator. 

Senator GoLpwarTer. I think it is very important. ‘The honesty of the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been impunged by this person in writing his 
column this morning, and I think it is necessary that we get this cleared up 
when he speaks with evidently some authority, saying “buried in the Senate 
Interior Committee files.” Have you seen this letter? 

Mr. Repwine. I have not seen the letter that is referred to there; no, 
sir. 


Then the following occurred, all taken from the transcript: 


Senator Gotpwater. Had you ever seen a letter that the President of the 
United States penned a note to the Secretary of the Interior on this particular 
case? 

Mr. REDWINE. Yes, sir. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Can you get that letter? 

Mr. REpwWINE. I think so. 

Senator GoLpwater. Where is it? 

Mr. REDWINE. It is downstairs. 

Senator GoLpwarTer. In the files? 

Mr. REDWINE. Yes, sir. 

Senator GoLpwaTerR. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is necessary that we have 
that letter in these hearings. 


Counsel Robert Redwine then left the room, apparently to make a 
search for the letter. After being absent some 20 or 30 minutes, he 
returned to the committee room and the following occurred: 


Senator GoLtpwATrer. Mr. Redwine is back. I wonder if we might see the 
letter that he brought with him. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, Senator Goldwater asked me awhile ago about 
a letter with respect to what was in the column this morning. I said that I 
had not seen that letter. That is correct, I believe, Senator. 

You asked me then if I had seen any letter regarding the President of the 
United States in respect to the Al Sarena case. I said that I had. 

Senator GOLDWATER. I think I included in my question, although I might not 
have, a letter that contained a personal note to Mr. MeKay. Might we see 
that letter? 

Mr. RepwIne. This letter, Senator, that I have here is addressed—I will hand 
it to you in just a minute—to a Mr. Powell. It is signed by Secretary McKay. 
The first paragraph reads: 

“Your letter to President Eisenhower relating to the Rogue River National 
Forest mining claim allowance has been referred to me for reply.” 

Mr. McKay then replies to it. This letter of reply by Mr. McKay to Mr. 
Powell is dated January 5, 1955, after this decision was over. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Who is Mr. Powell? 

Mr. ReEpWINE, I don’t know, sir. 

Senator GoLpwaTer. Is there scribbled on that in the President’s handwriting 
anything that says, “Dear Doug”? 

Mr. REDWINE. NO, sir. 


The Powell letter reads as follows—I guess I better read it. This 
is from the Secretary of the Interior dated January 5, 1955, and it 
reads as follows: 


My Dear Mr. PowELL: Your letter to President Eisenhower relating to the 
Rogue River National Forest mining claim allowance has been referred to me 


for reply. 

I don’t care to read the rest of it—you have all heard it—unless you 
want it read. 

Mr. Redwine, counsel on committee staff, as is shown by the fore- 
going quotations, clearly and without equivocation, said in answer to 
Senator Goldwater that he had seen a letter from the President of 
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the United States to the Secretary of the Interior on the Al Sarena 
case on which letter the President had penned a note. 

Inasmuch as the statements of Drew Pearson, as published and as 
quoted, and the statements of committee counsel Robert Redwine are 
inconsistent, as they challenge the integrity of the President of the 
United States, of the Secretary of the “Interior, and involve the in- 
tegrity of the committee files, I move, Mr. Chairman, that both Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Redwine be supenaed by this committee, sworn, and 
examined so that the committee may have some direct testimony as 
to whether the charge made by the two chairmen of this committee 
that the granting of the patent was influenced by those at a high 
level, whether the granting of the patents was a timber steal, whether 
the committee files were complete, have been rifled, whether com- 
mittee staff member Robert Redwine deliberately or inadvertently 
created the false impression that he had seen a letter directed to either 
the President or the Secretary of the Interior, on which the President 
had personally penned a note asking for favorable or unfavorable 
consideration of the question as to whether a patent should or should 
not be granted. 

That is the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I just want to answer the 
motion by saying you had made a prior motion at a prior meeting of 
this committee and the committee had acted on that motion and your 
motion was defeated. It is what we call res adjudicata in courts. 

Representative Horrman. I don’t want to appear to correct the 
chairman too often, but the motion never was put. 

Representative Cuvporr. I think it was put in executive session and 
then we voted to close all further testimony in the Al Sarena case with 
leave to leave the record open for 10 or 15 days to have anything in- 
serted in the record that any member wanted put in. 

Representative Horrman. This motion has to do with the timber 
hearings, the timber on the Al Sarena mining claim. It is prefaced 
under the rules of the House, under the Jefferson Manual Rules, and 
I demand a vote on it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I simply say I don’t know how we can 
have two votes on the motion. We defeated your motion once in 
executive session. 

Representative Horrman. You refuse to put the motion? 

Representative CHuporr. I want to say this to you, Mr. Hoffman. 
If you feel that you want these gentlemen subpen: ved, I think you 
should ask for an executive session, at which time Senator Scott will 
be in the Chair and you may make the motion. 

I think we closed the Al Sarena hearings, and I am going to rule 
that the motion is out of order. 

Representative Horrman. All right. I put the motion and I ask 
that the roll be called. As the maker of the motion, I have the right 
to put it if you refuse. 

Will you have one of the staff call the roll? 

Representative Cuuporr. Let me answer you. The trouble between 
you and me is that you want to run these committee hearings, and 
you are not the chairman. I want to say this to you: You have a right 
to appeal a ruling of the Chair. You don’t have a right to demand a 
vote on that ruling. 
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I have refused to put the motion because we already ruled on that 
motion, and you have been overruled by the committee. 

Representative Horrman. The motion has never been put. The 
transcript of the stenographer will say that Senator Neuberger re- 
fused to put it. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Hoffman, if you are going to insist on 
a vote, I am going to ask by unanimous consent that you put the vote 
over for 15 ‘minutes, until Senator Neuberger gets back from the 
Committee on Interior where he is appearing before a subcommittee 
on some legislation. 

Representative Horrman. Just so you put it before we adjourn 
today. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. McArdle. 

Representative Jonas. Mr. Chairman, before we leave that, may I 
ask a question ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Representative Jonas. Are you planning to have an executive session 
of this committee? 

Representative CHuporr. We probably will have to have an execu- 
tive session. 

Representative Jonas. We haven’t had one, and I haven’t had a 
chance to make this comment in an executive session, but I was very 
much disturbed to read in the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
under date of February 11, 1956, w hich was since our last meeting, 
in a column under the ‘byline of Drew Pearson, the following state- 
ment, and I quote: 


Redwine— 


speaking of Mr. Robert Redwine, who has been acting as a staff member 
or serving on the staff— 


said he had such a letter-— 
referring to the letter that we have been talking about— 


but that he did not intend to let me see it. He indicated, among other things, 
that he planned to make use of it later in the year, when it would be more effec- 
tive in the presidential campaign. 

That is a serious charge that I think reflects upon a member of the 
staff of this committee and I respectfully submit that I think we ought 
to look into that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jonas, just for the record, we did have 
an executive session of this committee on February 7, in the Senate 
Interior room, if you will recall. If you want to discuss that, I think 
the place to discuss it is in executive session, and I will be very glad 
to hold an executive session of the committee in order to discuss it 
before all members. 

Representative Jonas. The news item I quoted appeared subsequent 
to that executive session. 

Representative Cuuporr. I read the column. I don’t know much 
about this situation as I was not here at that time, because my father 
had a very serious operation in Philadelphia and I didn’t hear it 
myself. 

Xepresentative Jonas. If the newspaper charge is true, it would 
bring into question the motives of a staff member of this committee 
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and I would think that it should attract the attention of the committee 
and we ought to look into it. 

Representative Cuvporr. I believe that we could have an executive 
session at a time mutually convenient for all members, and we can set 
that after we finish our hearings today. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, a further statement. It is 
not my purpose to make any attack on or to question in any way the 
integrity or the truthfulness of either Drew Pearson or Mr. Redwine. 
The point that I am submitting is this: That the charge before the 
committee has been that the patents, and that goes to the timber, the 
patents, were granted because of influence, as Senator Scott said when 
presiding as chairman, at a higher level. That is the November 25 
statement in Portland. 

The question is: Were the patents granted on the merits of the case, 
as presented by the Al Sarena people, or were they granted because 
of political or other influence? The only two people that profess to 


know anything about that personally are Drew Pearson and Mr. 
Redwine. 


Do you see my point ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I see your point. I just want to say that 
the record speaks for itself, and I think we are wasting a lot of valu- 
able time in rehashing this. 

Mr. Jonas requested an executive session, and I will call one at a 
mutually convenient time for purposes of discussing anything you care 
to say about Mr. Redwine or Mr. Pearson. 

Representative Horrman. I wish the record to show that no one 
is present from the Senate committee at this time. Senator Neuberger 
was here but left. Is Mr. Redwine in? 

Mr. Coxsurn. No. 

Representative Horrman. And that we have on this side three Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Representative Knox. Mr. Chairman 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, sir? 

Representative Kwox. It is difficult for me to follow the justice of 
going into an executive session to further discuss a problem that was 
discussed openly in a public hearing. The charges that have been made 
have somewhat reflected upon the integrity of the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Interior. If the charges that 
were made, which the record shows, were made in a public hearing, 
there is no reason why the public shouldn’t have full information as to 
the justification and to the integrity on the part of those who made 
these charges that the President of the United States had penned a 
notation to the Secretary of the Interior asking for special, privileged 
consideration as far as the Al Sarena case is concerned. 

I can see no reason why the public should not be fully informed of 
the question that is before us, as Mr. Hoffman has put it, and let the 
chips fall where they may. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to say to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan there is a motion pending before the committee which we will 
take up later—I think that is by agreement of Mr. Hoffman—at which 
time the motion will either pass or fall. 

Is Mr. McArdle in the room, please, and Mr. Woozley, please? 


Do you gentlemen have prepared statements ? 
Mr. Wooztey. Yes. 
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Representative Cuuporr. It doesn’t matter. Either one may go 
first. 

Representative Horrman. A question to you, Mr. Chairman. Is 
this Mr. McArdle? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. McArdle is the gentleman in the 
brown suit and Mr. Woozley is the gentleman in the gray suit. 

Representative Horrman. Didn’t Mr. McArdle testify before ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I believe he did. 

Representative Horrman. Didn’t he present a prepared statement 
before ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. I don’t think so. He testified only on the 
Al Sarena case. 

Representative Horrman. Where is this prepared statement? May 
we have acopy ? 

tepresentative Cuuporr. He testified only in the Al Sarena case. 
His testimony was limited to the facts brought out in the Al Sarena 
case. This is separate and distinct from the Al Sarena case. 

Representative Horrman. Yes; I remember. He testified in the 
morning, and then we adjourned at noon, and then you cut us off from 
completing the cross-examination. We had the situation in mind at 
that time, and now it has become old, and now I don’t recall all the 
things he did testify to. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think we will get through faster if you 
stop Sciane technical and let the man testify. You will have every 
opportunity to cross-examine him today. I am not going to stop you, 
and I never have stopped you. 

Representative Horrman. What is that? 


Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

I never stopped you. Maybe Senator Scott stopped you. 

Representative Horrman. Let’s have the record somewhere near 
correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you going to read your statement 
first ¢ 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; AND EDWARD WOOZLEY, 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. McArote. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and members, I appreciate the opportunity to make 
this statement on some of the more important policy problems affecting 
the.sale of national-forest timber. 

During the hearings held by this joint committee on the west coast 
last November, attention centered on the timber-sale activities of the 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

I want to emphasize that the sale of timber is only one aspect of the 
broader function of timber management on the national forests. One 
of the responsibilities of the Forest Service is to manage the timber on 
the national forests for continuous production; so we are concerned 
with problems of reforestation, timber growing, timber-stand improve- 
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ment, and protection of the tree crop fully as much as with the sale 
of timber. However, because the committee’s attention has centered 
on timber sales, my remarks likewise will be directed to that aspect 
of our timber-management activities. 

Just as timber sales are only one aspect of timber management so is 
timber management ie one aspect of multiple-use management on 
the national forests. Under the law, the two primary purposes for 
which the national forests were created are to assure continuous flows 
of water and continuous supplies of timber. 

The timbered areas of the western national forests lie for the most 
part on the higher mountain slopes, and their value as sources of 
water for domestic, industrial, and agricultural use cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

In addition, recreational use of the national forests is greatly in- 
creasing as populations grow. Much of the commercial timberland 
on the national forests is grazed by domestic livestock and game. 
The Forest Service considers all of these uses of the forest resource 
in developing its multiple-use policies of management. 

The committee, in its press release of September 21, 1955, listed 
six specific items on which information was sought. I shall discuss 
these items briefly with particular reference to conditions on the Pacific 
coast and inland empire. But first, I wish to state a few facts as to 
the extent of the timber resources of the national forests and the 
size of our timber-sale activities. 

There are about 489 million acres of commercial timber land in 
the United States and coastal Alaska, supporting about 2,057 billion 

board-feet of sawtimber. Included within the national forests is 17 
percent of this timber land and 37 percent of the sawtimber. In terms 
of softwood sawtimber which is in greatest demand, the national 
forests have 45 percent of the Nation’s ‘total. 

In relation to all Federal ownership of commercial timber lands— 
mainly in the Departments of Agriculture, Interior and Defense— 
the national forests include more than four-fifths of the total in terms 
of both timber-land area and sawtimber volume. 

Receipts from the sale of national-forest timber in fiscal year 1955 
were about $75 million. There were about 25,000 separate timber-sale 
transactions in that year. In the current fiscal year, receipts will total 
about $100 million. Our methods of carrying on timber sales and the 
growth of this activity are vital to innume arable business establish- 
ments, communities, and the local economy of many areas, particu- 
larly in the Pacific coast and Inland Empire States. 

The rapid growth of national-forest timber sales is shown graphi- 

cally in the ‘attachment to this statement. In the 26- year period 
1934-60, the annual volume of timber cut will have increased from 
less than 1 billion to more than 9 billion board-feet. The expected 
cut in the current fiscal year of 7.25 billion board-feet is about 214 
times greater than 10 years ago. Rec eipts during this decade have 
increased tenfold. Continued increases are expec ted until 1960, when 
the allowable cut will have been reached in most national-forest 
working circles. 
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TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


An adequate transportation system is a prime requirement for 
proper management of forest lands. The presence or !ack of access 
roads has a direct and controlling influence on the amount of timber 
that can be marketed, the size and duration of sales, distribution of 
sales within the working circles, the amount of salvage that can be 
accomplished, protection of timberlands from fire, insects, and dis- 
ease, and other aspects of the overall resource-management job. 

There is now widespread support from all segments of the timber 
industry for an adequate access-road program on the national forests. 
The testimony in the hearings you conducted in the West last fall 
brings this out very clearly. This is encour: iging to us and strengthens 
our belief that it’ is timely to take a fresh look at the access-road 
program. 

I think I should emphasize that until recent years, most roads used 
primarily for timber hauling were construc ted by timber purchasers 
and financed indirectly by the United States through allowances in 
timber appraisals. 

Prior to World War II, a majority of working circles in the West 
were underdeveloped and large drainages cont: uning billions of 
board-feet of merchantable timber had no roads suitable for hauling 
timber. Public construction of roads was financed at a very low 
level. To sell timber it was necessary for timber purchasers to build 
the roads, and only the larger companies had resources sufficient to 
build the kind of roads needed to open up these working circles. 

During the war years and immediately following, we were con- 
fronted with a rapidly growing demand for timber from large and 
small operators alike. Defense and special housing funds were made 
available to the Forest Service for construction of some timber-access 
roads. 

However, provision for a continuing and adequate access road- 
construction program did not evolve from these special programs. 
For several years there was considerable controversy within the timber 
industry on whether timber-access roads should be financed by direct 
appropriations. 

The Department continued its efforts to show the urgency for in- 
creased road appropriations, and in 1952 presented a program esti- 
mated as necessary to make possible the attainment of the then caleu- 
lated allowable cut of 6.9 million board-feet exclusive of Alaska. The 
actual cut in 1952 had reached 4 billion feet. 

Estimated access-road needs to reach allowable cut were estimated 
at about 16,700 miles of primary construction at a cost of $256 million. 
Financing was proposed as follows: 


Miles Estimated 


cost 


| 


| i 

From Federal appropriations [ied dbineteddeonka : i 5,532 | $112, 472, 000 
By construction of timber purchasers aes i ‘ 9, 888 109, 292, 000 
By local road authorities and private interests__ _.- : s ‘ 1, 287 34, 038, 000 
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The plan provided for construction with Federal appropriations of 
the more expensive mainline roads required to open up major bodies 
of timber. One of the main objectives was to provide more bidding 
opportunities for operators of all size classes, but particularly those 
who were unable to finance mainline road construction themselves. 
It was expected that timber purchasers would construct most of 
the branch roads serving individual sales and some of the less costly 
tap roads. ‘This was necessary to accelerate the program of increasing 
the cut in areas where demands for more timber were most pressing ¢ and 
where they could not be met promptly by constructing roads with 
appropriated funds. 

Had we not taken advantage of the timber-purchaser’s equipment, 
roadbuilding know-how, and “financial resources, we probably would 
be cutting less than half of the timber now being harvested on the 
western national forest. We will have to continue to rely heavily on 
purchaser construction unless the level of Federal appropriations for 
access-road construction is materially increased. 

Purchaser-built roads should be constructed for maximum service 
to all tributary national-forest timber. Since the cost of these roads 
reduces the amount purchasers pay for timber, they are financed at 
public expense. Hence the criteria for the location and design of pur- 
chaser-built roads and access roads constructed from publicly appro- 
priated funds should be identical. 

The authority of the Forest Service to make requirements for pur- 
chaser-built roads should be clearly established so that such construc- 
tion will service all tributary timber at maximum economy. 

Since fiscal year 1953, $58 million of Federal funds has been pro- 
gramed for construction of timber-access roads on the national forests. 
However, a substantial portion of the funds available for this pur- 
»0se had to be used on roads to facilitate salvage and insect-control 
ogging. This means that about $41.4 million of the Federal appro- 
priation part of the 1952 program has now been financed, leaving 
about 64 percent yet to be accomplished. 

The 1952 program provided for sufficient roads in each working 
circle to make sales at the then estimated allowable cutting rates, but 
it did not provide for installation of roads in every block of a working 
circle so that salvage of light scattered mortality would be feasible. 
The 1952 program was drawn up to establish a suitably distributed 
hauling capacity of 6.9 billion feet annually. 

Conditions have changed sufficiently so that a new look at our tim- 
ber-access road needs is needed. Determination is needed on: 

(1) The size of the road program which should be financed with 
Federal appropriations in order to permit reduction in the number of 
large long-term sales and an increase in the number of small and 

moderate-size short-term sales. 

2) The additional roads needed to apply light salvage cutting to 


all portions of each working circle in order to ‘achieve full-scale sal- 
vage of endemic mortality. 

(3 The additional roads needed for a suitably distributed hauling 
system for a current cut of 7.6 billion feet and an expected cut of about 
9.5 billion feet by 1960. 

Answers to these three problems require detailed analysis, working 
circle by working circle. This work has been started but has not yet 
reached a stage where sound estimates are available. 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY PROBLEMS 


In the Pacific coast and inland empire States, numerous difficulties 
are being encountered in obtaining Federal rights to build roads 
across private lands or rights to use privately owned roads for hauling 
national-forest timber to market. ‘These difliculties are impeding our 
progress toward attaining full allowable cutting rates in many work- 
ing circles and also restrict other types of use of national forests. 
Many cases have been satisfactorily solved through individual con- 
sideration and negotiation, but there is still a big job ahead. 

In Oregon and Washington adequate rights-of-way have not yet 
been obtained to about 20 percent of the commercial timber on the 
national forests. In most working circles suflicient access has been 
obtained to permit cutting at close to full allowable rates. Heretofore 
it has been possible to use effectively all available funds for timber- 
sales administration by adjusting our sale program away from areas 
with unsolved access problems in other portions of the working circle. 
Opportunities to make such sale-program adjustments are now get- 
ting scarce. We estimate that in Oregon and Washington approxi- 
mately 150 million board-feet of the gap between actual and allowable 
annual cutting rates is involved in right-of-way difliculties. 

The general, and basic, policy in regard to national-forest access 
is that the United States must have permanent rights-of-way to all 
of its lands. Adequate rights-of-way are needed to permit the Gov- 
ernment to protect, administer, and utilize all the resources of the 
national forests. For adequate access, rights-of-way over private 
lands generally must be free of conditions or limitations on their full 
use, including use by the general public, when such use is compatible 
with public safety and protection of the roads and forest resources. 

Another basic policy is that national-forest timber will not be ad- 
vertised for sale until permanent easements for hauling it to market 
over an economically feasible route are obtained. ‘This insures a 
bidding opportunity to every interested operator. 

We have endeavored to obtain necessary right-of-way over private 
lands, in accordance with the above policies, through friendly negotia- 
tion and the process of give and take with the landowners. It has 
been our policy that exercise of the right of condemnation, with just 
compensation to the owner of the land, should be resorted to only when 
other means of obtaining satisfactory access have failed. 

Within the last few years circumstances have been developing which 
will require more rapid progress through negotiations, and where 
that cannot be attained, earlier consideration of condemnation. It 
now appears that more use of condemnation procedure than in the 
past may be necessary to maintain or to make orderly progress toward 
attaining full allowable cutting rates in some working circles. 

Owners of private timberland located within the exterior boundaries 
of the national forests created from the public domain have the right 
to cross such national-forest land through the provisions of the act of 
June 4, 1897. The Forest Service cannot require such a timber owner 
to grant reciprocal rights of crossing to the Government. At your 
hearing in Portland, a letter from the Department’s General Coun- 
sel was furnished for the record to explain what this statute is applica- 
ble to timber hauling. We recommend no change be made in the pro- 
visions of this statute. We do not consider it necessary to abolish this 
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long-established right of passage to solve our national forest timber 
access problems. 

Some private landowners have refused to grant easements to the 
United States for the stated reason that the Forest Service cannot 
grant them a reciprocal permanent easement across national-forest 
land. We believe the Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized 
to grant easements for roads and other facilities across national-forest 
lands, and to require a reciprocal exchange of rights-of-way with 
neighboring timber-land owners in connection with the issuance of 
such easements to them. 

The present difficulties over access could be continued indefinitely 
and easily compounded if temporary rights-of-way are accepted. Use 
of temporary rights would give the private landowner advantages in 
influencing timing of timber offerings on the national-forest lands in 
back of his lands. Temporary easements could cut off future use to 
the Government of roads for which public resources have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to construction costs. 

Some segments of the forest-products industry are resisting Forest 
Service insistence on permanent easements. But I want to stress the 
need for permanent access to the national forests. The national for- 
ests are under permanent administration for the use and benefit of the 
citizens of the United States. Permanent management and perma- 
nent use require permanent access. 


MANAGEMENT PLAN INVENTORIES 


The Forest Service finds a need for three distinct types or kinds of 


inventories. First is the nationwide inventory of timber on all forest 
land made with sampling techniques giving accuracy only for whole 
counties or other large divisions of a State. Second is the inventor y 
of individual national forest working circles on which sustained yield 
and allowable cutting rates are based. These require more intensive 
sampling than the first. The third kind is the cruising or estimating 
of volume on an individual sale area. The second, or management 
plan inventory, is the kind I wish to discuss here. 

In most working circles the available estimates of allowable cut have 
until recently been sufficiently above feasible annual sales programs 
so that more accurate determination of cutting capacity had no im- 
mediate urgency. Today with cutting at the “full allowable rate in 
many working ¢i ircles and rapidly approaching it in many more, pre- 
cise and up-to-date determinations of the allowable cut have real 
practical import. The basic need in determination of allowable cut 
for a working circle is an up-to-date timber inventory. New timber 
inventories are needed for three principal reasons: 

(1): There have been significant advances in the technology of timber 
estimating which now m: ake possible volume and stoc ‘king determina- 
tions of superior accuracy for timber-management planning purposes 
at reasonable cost. 

(2) Increased stumpage values and advances in roadbuilding and 
logging methods have revolutionized concepts of areas which are 
commercially operable. The impact of these increases in area of 
operability are particularly significant on the national forests since 
they are in general the most remote and inaccessible class of timber 
ownership. 
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(3) There has been a significant advance in the degree of timber 
utilization. This includes using more of the trees, using more defective 
trees, and using more species of trees, both green and dead. 

Because of strong demand for more timber sales, the need for up- 
to-date inventories is most urgent in the Pacific Coast and Inland 
Empire States. Here the Forest Service has the job of obtaining 
them well underway. Out of the 70 working circles in Oregon and 
Washington, revised inventory work has been completed in 15 working 
circles and is in process in 12 more. 

In the intermountain, Rocky Mountain, and southwestern regions, 
the immediate need for accurate and up-to-date inventories is for sound 
planning of industrial development rather than for sales of greater 
annual amounts than are authorized by present rough allowable-cut 
calculations. In the eastern and southern timber regions, there is need 
for continuing inventory so that each forest is given coverage at about 
10-year intervals. This is because the young forests whic h typically 
cover the national-forest lands in this area are largely immature and 
growing rapidly. 

Our policy in recent years has been to give us much precedance as 
possible to the reinventory job, consistent with demands on our funds 
and manpower for other sales work. Nationwide $800,000 was pro- 
gramed in fiscal year 1955, $800,000 for the current year, and our 
budget for fiscal year 1957 allows $1,200,000 for this purpose. It will 
require about 6 years to bring all of our management plans up to 
date. 

ALLOWABLE CUT AND SUSTAINED YIELD 


I believe it is timely to make a clarifying statement about allowable 
cuts and sustained yields. In reading the t testimony of your hearings 
last fall, I find there was much reference by witnesses to allow: ble 
cut, and little, if any, distinction was drawn between allowable cut 
and sustained yield. My impression is that they were used inter- 
changeably and pretty much as synonymous terms. This may mislead 
the committee. 

The allowable cut of a national-forest working circle is the estab- 
lished limit for the average annual rate of cutting for a relatively 
short period of time. Sust: rined yield, on the other h: and, is the c utting 

rate which may be sustained over a relatively long period of time w hen 
there is a proper balance of age classes and all of the land is in a 
productive condition. The allowable cut for an area within the frame- 
work of long-range sustained yield may be greater or less than current 
growth until proper distribution of age classes is achieved. 

In the East, where the national forests were established largely 
from cutover lands, the present short-term allowable cut is substan- 
tially less than long- term sustained-yield capacity. This is done in 
order to build up growing stock and to achieve a desirable distribu 
tion of age classes. In western national forests, where mature old- 
growth timber predominates, the allowable cut for a short time may 
exceed the long-range sustained-yield capacity while the stand is being 
converted to a proper distribution of age classes. 

The objective of the Forest Service is to build up the cut in each 
working circle to the full allowable rate. This will help to sustain 
existing mills and will get the land into productive condition growing 
new crops of timber. There may be some adjustment of cutting when 
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harvesting of the old-growth timber is completed. When cutting on 
the working circles has been adjusted to long-range sustained-yield 
capacity, we do not propose to allow harvesting in excess of that 
amount. ‘There will be pressures to do this, but except in extraordi- 
nary national emergencies this must not be done. 

The basic difficulty in the Northwest at the present time—and it 

was recognized by many witnesses testifying before you last fall— 
is that there is not enough timber. In other words, there is more mill 
capacity than can be permanently sustained. I read with interest 
the testimony before your committee by former Governor Sprague, 
of Oregon; it sounded a note of caution. It warned that— 
no amount of inventory stretchout will provide timber to keep all the existing 
mills operating on a permanent basis. 
I welcome that word of restraint. It supports the Forest Service 
policy of converting its old-growth timber to growing and productive 
forests with reasonable speed as governed by allowable cuts and 
operating thereafter to not in excess of the long-range sustained 
yield capacity of the land. 


SIZE AND DURATION OF SALES 


Potential purchasers of national-forest timber have expressed a 
great deal of interest in the size of sales offered for competitive 
bidding. Arguments have been presented both for a greater propor- 
tion of sales in smaller and in larger size classes. The general policy 
of the Forest Service is to offer sales of a size and duration to best 
serve the needs of dependent industry and to provide purchase op- 
portunity to large and small industry ale 

Distinctions between large and small sales must recognize that 
“large” and “small” are relative terms. Even in a single forest re- 
gion few people will agree on what size is “small” or what size “large.” 
Most small sales in the West would be considered large in the South. 

In national forests of Oregon and Washington, a small sale is here 
considered to be of less than 5 million feet. The number of sale 
offerings in this size class has been greatly increased in recent years. 
The greatest increase has been in very small sales of less than 100,000 
board-feet per sale, which are particularly suited for salvage or im- 
provement cuttings by the smallest class of operators. Between 25 
and 30 percent of the cut is now being Seteined from small sales with 
more than half of this volume in sales containing less than 2 million 
board-feet each. Usually both main and branch roads must be in 
place before such sales are feasible. 

Medium-size sales are here considered to be from 5 million to 25 
million board-feet. Normally they are offered under circumstances 
where the timber purchaser must construct branch roads, More vol- 
ume has been cut in this sale size class than any other; 40 to 45 percent 
of the cut is in this size class. 

Large sales are here considered to be of more than 25 million board- 
feet. Extensive main- and branch-road construction by the purchaser 
is ordinarily required. From 20 to 25 percent of the cut is made 
in sales between 25 million and 50 million feet. 

Representative Jonas. May I interrupt ! Mr. Chairman, may I 
offer a suggestion? I do not mind hearing Mr. McArdle read this, 
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but we have been furnished with copies and I just wanted to save his 
throat. It is not necessary for me to hear him read the rest of it 

Mr. McArpte. I do not mind reading, if you are willing to listen. 

Representative Cuuporr. He may further read the statement or dis 
pense with it. I certainly would not object either way. 

Representative Jonas. I think we ought to leave it up to him. Lam 
not objecting to his reading it. He was on page 14 and he has an 
other 6 or 7 pages. 

Representative Cuuporr. I agree with you, Mr. Jonas, only some of 
the other members may want to hear him read it. If there is no ob 
jection, we will hes ? Mr. W oozley and then start the questioning. 

Mr. McArotez. | appreciate Mr. Jonas’ concern, but I thought I 
could save the committee time in summarizing my thoughts on this 
subject by writing them down, and I can read them faster than I can 
speak them extemporaneously. I would prefer to go on, if the com 
mittee pleases, 

Representative Jonas. I beg your pardon for interrupting. 

Representative Horrman. It has been customary in the past, when 
you were in Portland and Seattle and other places, to shove a state 
ment in and just say “highlight it.” Do you remember? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, we never did that unless 
we were pressed for time and there was unanimous consent. 

Representative Horrman. What is the matter? I protested. The 
record will show it. Forget it. 

Representative Cuuporr. It was Mr. Jonas’ idea. I do not care if 
you do not want to hear it. 

Representative Horrman. All I wanted to point out was the differ 
ence and what might be termed discrimination in the way you treated 
the witnesses. That was all, 

Representative CHuporr. You certainly, Mr. Hoffman, try to inter- 
ject and try to throw a monkey wrench in the procedure of the com- 
mittee by raising technical objections to call attention to something we 
did in Oregon or Washington all the time. I did not start this. Mr. 
Jonas asked if Mr. McArdle did not want to read it; he did not have 
to. I thought it was a reasonable request and I for one will abide 
by whatever decision he wants to make and by the decision of the rest 
of the committee. 

Representative Horrman. I do not care what you do. I am just 
trying to have the record show the different ways in which you treated 
witnesses ; that is all. 

About this monkey wrench, you have had that old wrench in there 
5 or 4 times before. 

Senator Nrusercer. Mr. Hoffman is wrong as usual. The proce- 
dure which was followed in the Northwest, as I remember, is this: 
When we were at the start of a day’s hearing the witnesses were al- 
lowed to read their statements in full, even though some of them took 
over an hour. It was not until we got very near the end of the day, 
and it was obvious that some of the witnesses would be foreclosed 
from proceeding that it was requested that they highlight their 
testimony. 

Representative Horrman. It is just too bad that you do not know 
as much about this as you do about campaign contributions. The rec- 
ord here will show what happened and what did not. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let the record speak for itself. 
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Representative Horrman. That is right. 
Representative Cuuporr. Under ther ‘ules of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the House of Representatives I have a right 
to limit witnesses to 5 minutes if I care to do it. The chairman of the 
subcommittee has the right to limit any witness to 5 minutes. 

Representative Horrman. Without the consent of the committee? 

Representative Cuuporr. Without the consent. 

Representative Horrman. I am glad to have you say that on the 
record. ‘The House will be surprised rabout that. 

Representative Cuuporr. I can read it to you. 

Representative Horrman. I know it. 

Representative Jonas. I was acting in good faith, but I have not 
saved much time. I beg your pardon. 

Representative Horrman. It isrule 8. 

Representative Cuuporr. Rule 9— 

The committee members may question witnesses only when recognized by the 
chairman for that purpose. The chairman, when he deems it advisable, may 
limit the time of such questions to 5 minutes. 

Representative Horrman. There is always an appeal from the 
Chair. 

Representative Cuuporr. I know. 

Representative Horrman. I am learning humility sitting at your 
feet. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would the witness continue? 

Mr. McArpue. I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Jonas, to rest my 
throat. 

Around 10 percent of the cut comes from large, long-term sales of 
over 50 million feet. Such sales are frequently necessary in a working 
circle where it is impracticable to finance the required road construc- 
tion from public funds. At present levels of timber access road financ- 
ing a few such sales are necessary, but they are confined to areas in 
which larger operations are a logical part of the local timber economy. 
Large long- term sales may also be necessary to obtain installation of 
improved utilization facilities which require large capital investments. 
With the high degree of plant development in the Pacific Northwest, 
there is no longer much need or justification for large long-term sales 
for this purpose. Some possible exceptions to this general rule are 
occasionally encountered which are given consideration on their indi- 
vidual merits. 

The size of sale pattern has changed considerably during recent 
years, and further change will occur as better access is developed. A 
material expansion of the number of very smali sales of around 100,000 
board-feet or less is highly desirable to increase salvage and improve- 
ment cuttings. Increases in this sale size class will much more ade- 
quately than heretofore take care of the smallest class of operation. 
Increases in the volume sale in sales of 5 million feet and less to better 
meet the needs of other small operations are also desirable. 

Medium size sales of 5 to 25 million board-feet are the dominant class 
by volume of timber sold and should continue as such. They generally 
are suited to all classes of operations except the very small. They af- 
ford an opportunity for the small operator to purchase up to 3 years’ 
supply of timber in one transaction and thus facilitate his planning 
and stabilize his operation. They allow the larger operator a chance 
to supply his needs by making several purchases instead of one. Large 
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sales, those ranging from 25 to 50 million board-feet, probably should 
not be eliminated entirely, at least not for a considerable time. 

In respect to duration of sales, practically all of the small and me- 
dium sales and many of the large sales can be for periods not exceeding 
3 years. Few large sales will need to exceed 5- or 6- year periods. 
Longer periods will be for exceptional cases with unusual need for 
plant or road amortization. 

Progress in adjustments toward more small and medium sales will 
require installation of a more intensive transportation net through 
direct Government financing than has heretofore been considered in 
our timber access road program planning. It will also make it neces- 
sary to employ more timber-sale personnel per unit of production. 


SALVAGE CUTTING 


In the broadest sense, salvage cutting is concerned with the utiliza- 
tion of dead and dying rather than growing timber. Economic feasi- 
bility of making special efforts to utilize such material, which former- 
ly was largely Wi vasted, has increased very significantly in recent years, 
Salvage cutting activity on the national forests has been increased, 
and we are glad to have interest and pressures from our customers for 
further expansion of salvage sales. There are at least three types of 

salvage, each of which involves different considerations and signifi- 
cance. 

One type of salvage is the recovery of the large amounts of timber 
killed by some form of unpredictable atastrophe such as blowdown, 
fire, or insect epidemic. A series of coordinated emergency actions is 
needed for successful salvage of these occasional major timber losses. 
The Forest Service makes every effort to cope with these situations. 
The salvage of approximately 500 million feet of timber from the 
Forks burn of 1951 on the Olympic Forest, with stumpage receipts of 
almost $6 million, is an example of a job just completed. The salvage 
of about 250 million board-feet of timber killed by September 1! 55 
fires in California is an example of a new job already well underway. 

A second type of salvage logging is the relogging of recently cut 
lands for products which were not regarded as merchantable by the 
first operator. This is a specialized type of salvaging which is largely 
confined to the Pacific Northwest. The two typic: al products being 
salvaged are small-sized material for either pulp or stud mills and 
large defective logs for specialized types of plywood manufacture. 
The Forest Service is making this sort of relogging salvage sale wher- 
ever feasible. Some problems of scheduling relogging without undue 
delay in slash burning have been enc ountered, but these difficulties are 
being worked out. Presumably, as logging methods and stable mar- 
kets for this class of material develop, its utilization will be a part of 
standard operating procedure which will then no longer be regarded 
as a salvage operation. 

A more descriptive term is needed for the third form of salvage. 
This is the recurrent day-to-day job of harvesting the natural scat- 
tered mortality which is continually occurring in timber stands. Un- 
recovered natural mortality is an important leak. This leak can be 
plugged by light scattered cutting of recently dead and dying trees. 
The economic feasibility of this ‘sort of cutting has de veloped only 
recently. Possibilities for its expansion are large, but sound estimates 
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of the total potential added annual volume which can be thus har- 
vested are not yet available. 

The Forest Service is making many small salvage sales, but it is not 
at present equipped to expand this type of salvage | to its full potential. 
The national forest cut is being financed almost entirely on the basis 
of conducting harvest cutting of green timber. Small salvage sales 
unavoidably are more expensive to prepare and administer. The addi- 
tional production from this activity cannot be obtained at the same 
unit financial allotments as for larger harvest-cut-type sales. Addi- 
tional public-road construction over and above the public-road system 
needed for cutting the ordinary sustained-yield capacity of each work- 
ing circle will be. required. Recognition of these needs will result in 
income much greater than the expenditures required to get it. Even 
more important is the opportunity to provide additional raw material 
to the forest-products industries, which are so vital in the economy of 
the Pacific Northwest and other forest regions. 


SUSTAINED-YIELD UNITS 


Two types of sustained-yield units are authorized to be established 

by the act of March 29, 1944. One is a cooperative-type unit com- 
prised of both federally and privately owned forest lands which is 
designed to provide for the coordinated management of such lands 
and which may also provide for the maintenance of community sta- 
bility. The other is a Federal sustained-yield unit comprised prima- 
rily of federally owned forest land established for the purpose of 
maintaining the stability of communities primarily dependent upon 
the federally owned timber and where community stability cannot be 
maintained by following the usual competitive timber sale procedure. 
The sale of the Federal timber in such units may be limited to pur- 
chasers located within specified communities or to designated respon- 
sible operators within specified communities who may be permitted to 
purchase such timber noncompetitively. 

In the 12 years since enactment of this legislation the possibilities 
of establishing many sustained-yield units have been explored. Ad- 
visory public “hearings have been held for the discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 10 proposed units. Many more have 
been investigs ated and considered with the proponents but not brought 
to public heari ing. Five Federal units al one cooperative unit have 
been established. Four on which advisory public hearings were held 
were not established. 

Since the enactment of this act in 1944, logging conditions have 
changed considerably. Long hauls today are a common thing. More 
and more, a particular working circle is tributary to a number of 
communities. There is not enough national forest timber to insure 
permanent supplies for all communities. Under present competition 
for national forest timber, it has been increasingly more difficult to 
panes the establishment of sustained-yield units because the advan- 
tages to the particular community or communities proposing such 
units are found to be outweighed by the disadvantages which would 
result to other communities which also depend upon timber from the 
proposed unit. Consequently every new proposal is highly contro- 


versial. In its hearings last fall your committee heard testimony 
both pro and con on this question. 
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For these reasons there has been active consideration in the Depart- 
ment over the last several months as to whether more stringent stand- 
ards should be developed with respect to the est: ablishment of such 
units, with careful consideration being given to whether national for 
est timber can contribute more to m: Lintain a he: althy, progressive, and 
competitive condition in the forest products industries if the full sus- 
tained-yield cutting capacity available for cutting in each national 
forest working circle is made available by the usual competitive pro- 
cedures. No decision has yet been reac hed. 

That concludes my discussion of the various items on which the com- 
mittee announced it was seeking information. A great many details 
of national forest timber sales have not been touched upon. I shall 
be glad to answer questions to the extent of my knowledge, or with 
your permission, elee: to my staff some of the more detailed questions 
in this very complex field of timber sale administration. 

Before closing I want to reemphasize two points and make one addi- 
tional comment. 

(1) The national forests were not established, nor are they admin- 
istered for the sole purpose of cutting timber. There is a lot more to 
timber resource management than timber sales, and there is a lot more 
to administration of the national forests than timber management. 
Timber sales are one very important function of our national forest 
stewardship. It is not my intention to belittle timber sales, but to 
place them in their proper perspective, and to emphasize that in de- 
veloping our broad policy guidelines, we necessarily must take into 
consideration multiple-use objectiv es and multiple-resource manage- 
ment of all national forests in all parts of the country. 

(2) In the area in which the committee held its field hearings, the 
basic difficulty in timber sales is that there is not enough timber to 
sustain existing mill capacity on a permanent basis. You received 
repeated testimony indicating that the impact of this situation al- 
ready is severe. The real solution to some of the problems presented 
to you is more intensive forestry which will utilize effectively the pro- 
ductive capacity of our timberland. Adjustments in timber sale policy 
and procedures will not cure this basic difficulty. In the meantime, the 
objective is to do the greatest equity possible to all concerned in uti- 
~~ a natural resource in which demand exceeds supply. 

3) The committee is much interested, I know, in one question 
which I have not yet touched upon—that is, coordination of timber- 
sale procedures used by the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and Bureau of Indian Affairs. The adoption of completely 
standardized timber sale procedures by these three agencies has much 
surface appeal. Certainly, each agency should adopt methods of the 
other agencies where they are obviously superior to its own. How- 
ever, there are some limitations which must be rec ognized. First 
of all, there are certain fundamental differences in the basis objec- 
tives and basic laws under which the three agencies operate. 

Another difference is that the Forest Service is concerned with tim- 
ber sales throughout the country on the great variety of forest types 
which are found on the national forests both east and west. Burean 
of Land Management timber sales, for example, are mainly confined 
to one State and are concentrated on the O. and C. lands in Oregon. 
And there is the multiple-use objective of national forest man: igement 
which I have already mentioned. 
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Interagency cooperation is better in my judgment than it ever has 
been. It is good at the top level here in Washington, and it is good 
in the field. I should like to take advantage of this era of good will 
between the agencies in order to further coordination of timber sale 
procedures to the extent that this is desirable. It is my intention to 
invite the heads of the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to join with me in appointing representatives from 
our respective agencies to function as a continuing joint committee 
on timber-sale procedures for the purpose of exploring what steps 
might be taken nedemesae to promote greater uniformity in this 
field. This joint interagency committee should recommend periodi- 
cally to the heads of the three agencies specific steps which appear 
pre actical in achieving greater efficienc ‘y and coordination. I believe 
that much can be accomplished by such an interagency group. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. 

Representative Cuvporr. Mr. Woozley, do you have a prepared 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you give us your statement now, 
please ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; if I might, I can speak better when I stand. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, are you 
going to give us two witnesses before you start to ask questions ? 

Representative Cuvuporr. Yes; because we feel that the problems 
affecting both the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Serv- 
ice are practically the same and we can save time by questioning the 
men together after they give their statements. 

Of course the Bureau of Indian Affairs has a rather unique problem 
and we would rather hear that separately. 

Representative Horrman. As I understood you, when Senator Neu- 
berger came back you were going to put that motion. 

Representative Cuvporr. I think we ought to get through with Mr. 
Woozley’s direct statement. 

Representative Horrman. There is only one member of the Senate 
committee here. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right, we will put it now. 

Would you pardon us, Mr. Woozley? We have a motion to dispose 
of. 

Mr. Wooztery. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Reporter, do you have Mr. Hoffman’s 
motion there, or do you want to state the motion again, Mr. Hoffman? 
Would you state the motion again? 

Representative Jonas. The whole statement ? 

Representative Cuuporr. No; just his motion. 

Representative Horrman. I move that both Mr. Pearson and Mr. 
tedwine be subpenaed by this committee, sworn, and examined so that 
the committee may have some direct testimony as to whether the 
charge made by the two chairmen of this committee that the granting 
of the patent was influenced by those at a high level, whether pressure 
or influence determined the making of that decision, whether the 
granting of the patents was a timber steal, whether the committee 
files were complete, have been rifled, whether committee staff member, 
Robert Redwine, deliberately or inadvertently created the false im- 
pression that he had seen a letter directed to either the President or 
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the Secretary of the Interior, on which the President had personally 
pe .nned a note asking for favorable or unfavorable consideration of 
the question as to whether a patent should or should not be granted. 

Representative CHUDOFF. Mr. Hoffman, first of all, there is no testi 
mony before this committee in the record or any otherwise by Drew 
Pearson. Mr. Pearson has not testified before this committee. He 
wrote some articles for the press. 

Secondly, this committee met on February 7, 1956, in executive ses- 
sion and in that session voted unanimously to conclude all testimony 
on the Al Sarena case with a proviso that the record be kept open for 
10 or 15 days—I do not remember which—in order that any member 
of the joint committee might introduce into the record anything 
further that he cared to. In view of that situation I am going to rule 
Mr. Hoffman’s motion out of order. 

Representative Jonas. Before you do that would you yield? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Representative Jonas. Just for the sake of the accuracy of the 
record, I do not recall that we took a vote on the day the committee 
met in executive session. I do not recall that there was any unani- 
mous decision on anything. 

My recollection is the chairman of the Senate committee, who was 
acting as chairman of the joint committee, stated that the committee 
had no further witnesses to present and unless some member of the 
committee had some suggestions for other witnesses to be called the 
hearings would be closed. Am I correct in that? 

Representative Cuuporr. He said, “Without objection, the hear 
ings will be closed,” and there was no objection. If that is not a 
direct way of taking a vote I do not a what is. 

Representative Jonas. Obviously, I had no witnesses to suggest. 
We did not take an official vote on it, as I recall. As I recall the 
proceedings 

Representative Cuuporr. There was no record vote. 

Representative Jonas (continuing). The members were given an 
opportunity to suggest the calling of additional witnesses and none 
was suggested. 

Representative Cuuporr. Then the chairman, Senator Scott, said: 





If there is no objection we will close the record with leave for any member of 
the joint committee to offer anything in the record for 10 or 15 days. 

I do not remember which. I am going to rule Mr. Hoffman out of 
order. 

Representative Knox. Mr. Chairman. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Knox. Once again it is difficult for me to find you so 
reluctant to even give this committee an opportunity to call witnesses 
in order to clear the name of the leader of this country, because he 
has been involved in testimony that has been given by a member of 
the staff of this committee, plus the fact that it has been written by a 
gentleman by the name of Drew Pearson, which has given an imnres- 
sion to the people of this Nation that the President of the United 
States was involved in a conspiracy as far as the timber sales on public 
lands were concerned. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, this committee is doing an injustice to those 
who have been falsely accused, if they have been so, but if they have 
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been properly accused, then let us get it out in the open and let the 
people know about it. I cannot understand the chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Congress taking the position that you have, that you do 
not even want to consider the motion. The motion has been made by 
a member of this committee to come to a vote of the committee to 
determine as to whether or not Mr. Redwine will be brought, along 
with Mr. Pearson, and sworn, submitted to cross-examination, with 
interrogation by the members of this committee, to determine and 
give the proof to the people of the United States of America as to 
whether or not there has been a conspiracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand your position whatsoever. 

Representative C HuporFr. I must answer the gentleman from Michi- 
gan without prolonging this any longer. Mr. Redwine has already 
spoken before the committee and what he said is a matter of record, 
and there is no reason to recall him. His testimony is in the record 
and Mr. Hoffman read it in his statement. As I said, too, before, if 
there is anything further that you want to take up on this matter, I 
will be glad to hold an executive session of the committee for that 
purpose. 

Representative Knox. Mr. Chairman, you fully realize that Mr. 
Redwine had been on both sides of the question. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you read the record, you will find that 

Mr. Redwine stated to this committee that there was no such letter. 

Representative Jonas. Mr. Chairman, would you yield right there? 

The reason I think we ought to call Mr. Redwine is because of what 
happened subsequently. Mr. Pearson, in his column of February 11, 
quotes Mr. Redwine as saying that he, Mr. Redwine, stated that after 
he had made statements before the committee on January 26, as I re- 
call, in which he said he had no knowledge of such a letter, then, may 
I quote this paragraph from the latest Pearson column: 


Later— 
speaking of Redwine— 
he told other Senate committee staff members that he had seen such a letter 
and that he would swear under oath that he had seen it but that he had searched 
high and low but could not findit now. He also stated that he had found his files 
rifled. 

In view of that and in view of his other statement quoted by Mr. 
Pearson that he wanted to bring this letter out later on after the cam- 
paign got into full swing, I think we ought to examine Mr. Redwine, 
and I would like to offer as a substitute for the motion of Mr. Hoffman 
a motion that we call Mr. Redwine and put him under oath so we can 
ask him some questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jonas, as I said to you, I am going 
to stand on my ruling that we had agreed that there would be no 
further testimony in the Al Sarena case. If you want to open up the 
Al Sarena case, it should be done by executive session, and I said I 
would call an executive session at a time which would be convenient 
for all members of the joint committee for discussing it. I think that 
is the place for it and I do not think the place is here today. 

As far as I am concerned, the record of the testimony is closed until 
such time as the full committee votes to reopen it. 

Representative MrnsHA.L. For the sake of the record, I would like 
tosecond Mr. Hoffman’s motion and Mr. Jonas’ motion. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I have already ruled the motion out of 
order. 

Representative Horrman. Earlier, you made the statement here in 
the presence of the committee and these witnesses that when Senator 
Neuberger came back, you would put the motion. I will appeal the 
ruling of the Chair if that suits you. 

My motion is that the refusal of the chairman to put the motion be 
not sustained. 

Senator NEuBERGER. I just wanted to hear what Mr. Coburn had to 

say because he asked for the record when this committee agreed to 
close the Al Sarena case. I would just like to see the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Representative Horrman. While he is look at that, Mr. Chairman, 
you can see where we are getting now. This committee is being put in 
the position of per mitting sti itements which, as my colleague said, vili- 
fy the President of the United States. We are in the position of ap- 
proving of that charge. We are not permitted to repudiate it. 

Representative CHupborr, I want to say that 1 do not like the in- 
sinuations that we are being put in that position. I have not refused 
anything. You thought it would be taken up in executive session. 

itepresentative Horrman. You know what executive sessions are 
supposed to do, The public has been advised that the President of 
the United States exerted his influence with the Secretary of the 
Interior to have these claims and this timber steal—you can talk all 
you want about mining—approved. That is the charge that has been 
made. That charge was made not only by Pearson but it was made by 
a committee staff member who said that he had seen the letter with 
a message from the President written on it. Now, we get in the posi- 
tion of ‘refusing to get the truth as to whether the committee staff 
member, an agent of this committee— 

Representative CuHuporF. I think that was resolved when Mr. Red- 
wine told the committee that he never saw the letter. 

Representative HorrmaNn. That is included in my motion. He did 
not claim that he corrected it. He told Pearson later on, according 
to Pearson, that he told the member of the staff that there was such 
aletter. This isafter you say the hearings were closed. 

Senator NeuBEeRGER. Senator Scott opened the meeting, saying that 
present were Senators Scott and Neuberger, Senator Goldwater, who 
is not a member of the committee, Representatives Chudoff, Hoffman, 
and Jonas. 

Senator Scott said: 

I have been notified by the McDonalds that they do not wish to appear before 
the committee. 

Secretary McKay has been invited to appear but apparently he, too, does not 
wish to testify. If anyone knows anything to the contrary, I will be glad to 
have him tell us about it. 

Then, Representative Jonas said: 


I do not know anything about that, but I know that he has been in Oregon 
attending the funeral of the Governor. I do not know whether he has had a 
chance to reply to the invitation or not. 


Senator Scott then said: 


If there is no objection, we could hold the matter open until you do have time 
to hear from him, if he cares to appear. 


76321—56—pt. 2——_51 
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Representative Jonas emphasized that he did not speak for Secre 
tary McKay. 

Senator Scotr. We do not want to shut anybody off. It seems to me that 
we should at this time terminate this hearing. However, the record will not 
be sent to the Government Printing Office until after the expiration of a 10-day 
period, beginning now, during which time members may submit for inclusion 
in the record such additional documentary evidence as they desire to include 

As to the statement of Secretary McKay, I know Mr. McKay personally. He 
Was a governor at the same time I was and I always liked him. I certainly do 
not want to shut him off from any statement which he might want to make, o1 
any appearance that any of you may want him to make. 

Representative HorrmMan. Mr. Chairman, I take it you will include the letter 
that you said you received from the McDonalds in answer to your statement 0) 
letter, to which you referred this morning? 

Senator Scott agreed that he would include it. Then, Representative 
Hoffman said: 

In view of your statement that they said they did not want to come, I assume 
you will put in the letter. 

Senator Scorr, There is no objection, as far as I am concerned. 


There is no objection, and then Representative Chudoff said : 

Mr. Chairman, as I take it, you are planning to close the hearings on the 
Al Sarena case’ Is that it? 

Senator Scorr. With the exception that I did want to give Secretary McKay 
a chance to be heard— 
and so on. 

You are quite correct that there was no objection to what Senator 
Scott did. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I ruled that Mr. Hoffman’s motion was 
out of order. He appealed the ruling of the Chair. At this time, 
we will take a vote. 

Representative Horrman. I made a motion that the decision of the 
Chair not be sustained. That is my motion. 

Representative Cruporr. Those in favor, please say, “Aye.” 
Against, “No.” 

Representative Horrman. No. 

Representative Cruporr. I will call the roll. Senator Neuberger? 

Senator NEUBERGER. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ¢ 

Representative Horrman. Aye. 

Representative Ciuporr. Congressman Minshall ¢ 

Representative Minsnauu. Aye. 

Representative CHuporr. Congressman Jonas? 

Representative Jonas. Aye. 

Representative Cuuporr. Congressman Knox ?¢ 

Representative Knox. Aye. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jones by proxy, no. 

Representative Horrman. I object to the vote by proxy. Let me get 
my objection on the record. The objection is that a vote by proxy 
on a proposition which the giver of the proxy could not possibly know 
about is not valid. 

Representative Cuvporr. I will read the proxy. This is from the 
House Committee on Government Operations: 


I hereby designate Earl Chudoff, Member of Congress, to cast my vote on any 
and all issues before the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or any 
subcommittee thereof. 
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This is dated February 21, 1956, and it is in accordance with rule 2 of 
the rules of the Committee on Government Operations, 84th Congress : 


2, A member may vote by proxy on any matter before the committee. Such 
proxy shall be in writing, dated and signed by the member granting the proxy 
and identifying the member to whom the proxy is given. 

No proxies shall be used to establish a quorum. 

Representative Horrman. What is the date of the proxy ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. February 21, 1956, 

John E. Moss, no; Dante B. Fascell, no; Robert H. Mollohan, no; 
William L. Dawson, no. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Senator James Murray, no: Senator W. Kerr 
Scott, no, by proxy. 

Representative Horrman. As usual, you are confused. I mean the 
staff; you are never confused. 

Representative Cuuporr. We have 8 noes and 4 ayes having been 
cast; Congressman Hoffman’s motion fails. 

Senator NeuBerGER. 1 would just like to note in the record, and | 
would like it included in the record because | do not. want to add 
something that is already in a Government document, but I would 
like it noted that a good many days, if not several weeks, before this 
regrettable episode occurred, I made a speech on the floor of the Senate 
on January 12, 1956, appearing at pages 330, 331, and 332 of the 
Congressional Record, volume 102. 

I took the position that I was opposed to the subpenaing of news- 
papermen by any congressional committee. I took the position that as 
much as I deplore any injustice or unfair statement which may appear 
in any newspaper, editorial, news story, or syndicated column about 
any public official, whether he be high or low, or about any ordinary 
citizen, I feel that redress for this is not subpenaing newspapermen, 
syndicated columnists, newspaper editors, or newspaper staff reporters 
before congressional committees. That has always been my position 
and that will continue to be my position. 

Since this regrettable episode occurred, I have done a little research. 
| have found that unfortunate columns and editorials have occurred in 
the past casting insinuations on the patriotism and loyalty of a man 
like Harry Truman. I do not recall that we have ever proposed that 
the authors be subpenaed before any congressional committees. I do 
feel that redress for any error or anything prejudicial or inequitable 
that appears about a public or private person in print is either in the 
realm of public opinion or otherwise, and the question of a person’s 
reputation can be argued in a court of law. 

I shall continue to take the position that the members of the press 
should not be subpenaed by congressional committees. I wish to 
emphasize again that I took this position in a speech which I made on 
the floor for a substantial period of time before this occurred. 

Representative Jonas. Will the Senator yield ¢ 

Senator NEUBERGER. Yes. 

Representative Jonas. May I make a comment which has been pro- 
voked by the Senator. 

did not vote the other day to subpena Mr. Pearson when it was 
proposed to do so. I agree with the Senator. I do not think a com- 
mittee properly should. inquire into any editorial omens or any 
opinions expressed by any editorial writer, columnist, or newspaper 
reporter on any subject matter of this sort. 
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I think, however, that there should be a distinction in that rule and 
that it ought not to apply where we are trying to get to the truth or 
accuracy of statements that are in conflict. 1 would not vote to sub- 
penaing a newspaperman to inquire into the reasons why he expressed 
his opinion on any subject. Where he says that a staff member told 
him that he had not produced this letter heretofore because he wanted 
to wait and make use of it during a campaign, that is another matter. 
There, he is quoting a staff eiaahiier: and he also quotes a staff member 
as saying that he later told other staff members that he had seen this 
letter which is a direct contradiction to the testimony he gave in the 
hearing. 

I would like for the record to be clear that I make a distinction be- 
tween an effort to subpena a newspaperman to testify about his opin- 
ions or examine him about his opinions and to ask him about a question 
of fact. Ido not think that just because a man is a newspaper reporter 
that he is any different than any other witness on questions of fact. 
I just wanted the opportunity to have my opinion spread on the record 
there, because I did not want it understood that I was in favor of sub- 
penaing newspapermen for the purpose of inquiring into the way they 
think or believe or the way in which they write their stories. 

Representative Horrman. The latter part of the statement Mr. Jonas 
made states my position; that is to say, newspaper reporters are in- 
dividuals, free to express an opinion under the Constitution. There 
is no question about that. Where someone reports or contends that he 
is stating a fact, then he is just as subject to the same rules and 
regulations as anyone else. | am wondering, in view of what the 
Senator from Oregon said, whether, if a newspaperman said there was 
a murder committed or if he saw a crime committed, or whether he 
was caught with the possession of stolen goods, he would be exempt 
from prosecution, or if he offered bribe money to a Congressman 
whether he would, therefore, be exempt from prosecution. 

When this committee comes along and inquires into money that 
has been paid—if they do not get around to the oil interests and the 
people who opposed that bill; there was considerable lobbying in the 
House against the bill—and whether they will ask those people, I do 
not know, but will these new: - apermen be exempt? Will the Seantor 
exempt them from testfying! Suppose they say that Senator Jones 
was paid so much. On the question of fact, then, it would be a coverup 
for criminals. 

Senator Nevupercer. In a court of law, I think a newspaperman 
should be subpenaed, but as far as subpenaing them before a congres- 
sional committee because they have stated opinions with respect to 
public officials, I think it would be shocking, and, in the past, I do not 
recall any authors who have been subpenaed before congressional 
committees. 

Representative Jonas. Would you agree with me that there is a 
distinction between questioning a newspaperman about his opinion 
and questioning him on a matter of fact where he directly says some- 
thing which is contradicted by a staff member? 

Senator Neupercer. All I can say is this: The border line between 
opinion and fact is in a twilight zone. 

For instance, there was a great deal of contradiction in the dispute 
concerning the Dixon-Yates contract, whether the White House and 
the Budget Bureau knew about it, and there were coiumns stating both 
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sides. I do not recall any editors or newspapermen who expressed 
directly opposite facts concerning the expenditure of Federal funds 
who were subpenaed by Senate or House committees on that. There 
were facts in there in every single statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you proceed, Mr. Woozley. 


STATEMENT BY EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


-, Woozixy. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
selink committee. My remarks will be limited primarily to the broad, 
general policies whic ‘h have to do with the administration and manage- 
ment of the timber resources on the public domain lands in the United 
States and Alaska, and especially to the revested and reconveyed grant 
lands in western Oregon. 

The Bureau’s forest lands include two major types. Commercial 
forest lands which support timber of a size, quality, and quantity 
considered suitable for present-day lumbering operations or which 
support timber suitable for fence posts, mine props, poles, or fuel wood 
and noncommercial lands which are valuable primarily for watershed 
protection, wildlife habitat, recreational areas, and related uses. 


CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 


Authority for administering these lands was granted to the Secre 
tary of the Interior by various acts of the Congress. 

The act of January 21, 1895 (28 Stat. 633), authorizes the Secretary 
under such general regulations as may be fixed by him to permit the 
use of rights-of-way over the public lands of the United States. 

The act of August 28, 1987 (50 Stat. 874), amended the Revestment 
Act of 1916 (39 Stat. 218), and directed the Secretary to manage the 
revested and reconveyed lands for permanent forest production, to 
sell, cut, and remove the timber in conformity with the principle of 
sustained yield for the purpose of providing a permanent source of 
timber supply, protecting watersheds, regulating streamflow, and con 
tributing to the economic stability of loc al c ommunities and industries, 
and providing recreational facilities. ‘The Secretary is authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper for the purpose of carry ing the provisions of 
this act into full force and effect. The lands to which this act applies 
are located exclusively in 18 counties in western Oregon. 

The act of July 31, 1939 (53 Stat. 1144), authorizes the Secret ary 
in his discretion and under such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary in carrying out the provisions of the law, to exc hange any of the 
revested and reconveyed grant lands for lands of approximate equal 
aggregate value held in private, State, or county ownership, within 
or contiguous to the grant limits when the exchange will consolidate 
advantageously the holdings of the United States. 

The act of March 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 132), section 3 authorizes the 
Secretary under such rules and regulations as may be appropriate in 
his discretion to establish sustained- yield units consisting of Federal 
lands under his jurisdiction and to determine and define the boundaries 
of communities for whose benefit such units are established. 
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The act of July 31, 1947 (51 Stat. 681), as amended, authorizes the 
Secretary, under suc ah abe and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
dispose of common varieties of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, 
and vegetative materials, including timber 

These acts contain the basic congressional policies for administra- 
tion and management of the timber resources on the forest lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Regulations have been promulgated to insure that the mandates of 
Congress, as set forth in these acts, will be understood and carried 
out. 

The responsibility and authority for carrying out the pertinent regu 
lations were delegated to the Director of the Bureau of Land Man: ge 
ment by Secretar ial Order 2583 and subsequent amendments. 

It is the objective of the Bureau to so manage these forest lands 
that the highest and best uses of the lands and their resources may be 
realized. 

The nature of lands administered by BLM is such that, in ordei 
to manage them for the highest and best uses, several types of adminis 
trative programs must be carried on. Some areas should be managed 
primarily for commercial lumbering operations. Others should be 
managed for such products as fence posts, mine timbers, fuel wood, 
and Christmas trees. Still others should be managed mainly for pro 
tection of watersheds, for wildlife habitat, or for recreational pur- 
poses. Some of the more widely scattered lands should be either con 
solidated into more compact management units by exchanges or dis- 
posed of through public sales. In certain instances, isolated tracts 
are in demand for the purpose of rounding out private tree farms 
and under proper circumstances should be “subject to sale for such 
purposes. Others must be made available for satisfaction of State 
lieu selection grants. 

Certain of the Bureau-administered forest lands lend themselves to 
itnensive sustained-yield management. The outstanding example is, 
of course, the revested and reconveyed grant lands in western Oregon, 
more familiarly known as the O. and C. lands. 

The Bureau is aware that the timber and related resources on the 

). and C. lands and the manner in which they are administered are 
of ever-increasing significance to the economic well-being of the lum- 
ber industry and of the overall prosperity of the State of Oregon. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT POLICIES FOR THE 0. AND C. LANDS 


In furtherance of the provisions of the act of August 28, 1937, it 
is the policy of the Bureau of Land Management insofar as possible 
with available funds and facilities to: 

Through cooperation with the State of Oregon, United States 
Forest Service, other public agencies, and owners of intermingled 
private lands, maintain the most effective protection of the lands and 
resources from fire and insect attack including such hazard reduc- 
tion measures as snag felling and construction of fire roads. 

Maintain an up-to-date inventory of the timber resources, and 
use such inventory data as a base for determining the sustained-yield 
allowable cut. 

3. As rapidly as reliable inventory data become available, develop 
for each sustained-yield unit, a comprehensive, long-term plan for 
the management of the timber and related resources within such unit. 
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4. Make and publicly announce timber-sale plans sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the advertising of individual tracts so that all who may 
wish to bid will have ample time to analyze the offerings and make 
pl: ance , = 

Obtain access to each sale area prior to advertising for bids, 
ae h access shall be available to anyone who is qualified to bid. 

6. Grant access, including use of existing roads over QO. and C. lands 
to owners of intermingled Tands and owners of timber on such lands 
under appropr iate agreements. 

Offer for sale the sustained- yield allowable cut consistent with 
ie term good forest management. 

8. Require the primary processing of the timber derived from such 
sales in the marketing area appurtenant to the management unit in 
which the sale is located. 

9. Secure reasonable prices for such timber by selling at no less 
than the appraised price, which price shall be based on the market 
value of the product, and by offering it for sale by competitive bidding. 

10. Include in timber-sale contracts terms and conditions which are 
designed to produce prompt reforestation, protection of soil, water 
shed, recreational, scenic, and other natural values. 

11. Promptly harvest timber which has been damaged to the extent 
that death has occurred or is imminent as a result of storm, fire, in 
sects, diseases, or other causes. The marketing of such timber receives 
—— possible priority in the annual sale plans. 

. Through cooperation with other timber management and re 
search agencies, and as funds permit, develop and execute improved 
forest-management practices. We also promote a continuous review 
and re valuation of our own management and administrative activities 
in order to improve the program. 

13. Provide a balanced resource management program including 
adequate consideration to such matters as timber and occupancy tres 
pass, land exchanges, special land uses, rights-of-way other than for 
roads, grazing, watershed management, and recreation use. 


PUBLIC-DOMAIN POLICY 


While it is recognized that it is not possible at this time to practice 
sustained-yield forest management on Bureau lands outside the O. and 
C. area on the same standard as on the O. and C. lands, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the timber and resources on these other 
lands are assuming growing importance to the economy of local indus 
tries and communities and to the States in which the lands are located. 
It is therefore the policy of the Bureau with respect to these public- 
domain lands, pending their final disposition, to protect and manage 
their resources under practices similar to those in effect on the O. and 

lands. These public-domain lands are subject to disposal after 
classification for their highest use, but we feel that their timber and 
other resources should be well protected and managed while in our 
custody. In that way, we can assure that anyone who mi Ly acquire 
them will receive them in productive condition. 


THE PROGRAM 


It may be of interest to explore certain of the technical aspects of 
the Bureau’s forest-management program. As I speak of these vari- 
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ous actions and programs, I would like to emphasize the importance of 
their interdependence. 


PROTECTION 


The Bureau of Land Management furnishes protection from fire 
on 2.2 million acres of O. and C. and CBWR lands and 3.9 million 
acres of public-domain lands or a total of 6.1 million acres of com- 
mercial forests and woodlands in the continental United States 
through contracts with the various States and other agencies. These 
lands are intermingled with and adjacent to the lands administered 
and protected by these other agencies. It would be uneconomical for 
the Bureau of Land Management to duplie ate presently existing fire 
fighting organizations in such areas. The grazing district and ‘inter- 
mingle d section 15 grazing lands constituting near rly 180 million acres 
are protected by the Bureau’s fire-contiol organization. This also is 
true of the 225 million acres, largely forest 1: and, requiring protection 
in Alaska. 

Basic authority for the protection of these lands is contained 
section 2 of the act of September 20, 1922; section 2 of the act of June 
20, 1934 (Taylor Grazing Act) ; and section 5 of the act of August 

, 1937 (the O. and C. Act). 

“tt is the Bureau’s policy that immediate action shall be taken on 
all fires with the objective to hold fire losses to the lowest practicable 
minimum. 

The objective of this Bureau is to reduce to a minimum the annual 
drain on the public-forest resource caused by the destructive action 
of forest insects or diseases. 

Control operations are conducted jointly with other forest land- 
owners because of the intermingled character of ownership in most 
of the forest areas under jur isdiction of this Bureau. In areas where 
BLM lands predominate, the BLM will conduct the control work. 
This is true of the white pine blister rust control areas near Medford, 
Oreg. 

The spruce budworm control project is a recent example of the 
excellent results obtained in forest protection against a highly de- 
structive insect. This involved the aerial spraying of many thousands 
of acres of timber. It was carried out as a joint undertaking by Fed- 
eral and State agencies with the active cooperation of private industry. 
The present fir bark beetle epidemic in western Oregon is an example 
where the survey and appraisal of the situation was a joint operation 
by all landowners and managers. Control in this case, which re- 
quired removal of infested timber, became the responsibility of each 
managing agency and landowner. 

Authority. for the control of forest insects and diseases is contained 
in the Protection Act of 1922; the McSweeney-MecNary Act of May 28, 
1928; the Blister Rust ¢ vontrol Act of April 26, 1940; and the Forest 
Pest Control Act of June 25, 1947. 


FOREST INVENTORY 


In order to properly and intelligently manage any large land 
area, the manager must have adequate basic information as to its 
location, and regarding the extent, nature, distribution, and condi- 
tion of its resources. This is particularly true in the management 
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of a forest. The Bureau’s forest inventory program is a case in point. 
It is our plan in the coming year to inaugurate a program designed 
o provide us with more adequs ite inventory information for our 
one --domain lands. 

On the O. and C. lands we have a formal inventory program which 
started following World War II. Extensive logging technological 
changes in the utilization of timber, damage by “fires, insects, and 
storms, and a great deal of growth in young timber have wrought 
many changes on the O. and C. lands. The pressing salvage problem 
created by unprecedented storm damage has curtailed the general 
inventory work while our efforts were concentrated on selling as much 
salvage timber as possible. 

Our proposed 1957 budget for the O. and ©. lands includes a sub- 
stantial increase in funds for forest inventory purposes. If granted 
and continued at the same scale in future years, we shall be able to 
develop an adequate up-to-date inventory on all the O. and C. and 
CBWR lands by the end of 1959. 

As rapidly as the new inventory work is completed for any par- 

ticular management unit, the sustained-yield cutting rate is recom- 
puted. Ree ent completion of such work in the south coast and Doug- 
las master units has resulted in our announcing an increase of 26 
million board-feet in the allowable annual cut of those 2 units. The 
total annual allowable cut for Bureau lands in the O. and C. area as 
a result of that increase now stands at 614 million board-feet 


REFORESTATION 


A factor of even greater importance to the ultimate success of : 

ustained-yield program is the matter of obtaining prompt and com- 
“ te reforestation after logging. The problem of assur ing that the 
land is producing all of the timber that it is capable of growing must 
be solved if the yield of mature timber is to be maintained at a high 
level. Not asingle acre should be lying idle since such idleness results 
in a smaller allowable cut, not only in the distant future, but right 
now. After logging or fires, the land should be placed back into 
full production as quickly as possible. The Bureau has undertaken 
a reforestation program and 27,000 acres have been reforested since 
1938. Asa result of fire, logging, failure of seed crops, and encroach- 
ment of brush growth, it is necessary that this program be expanded 
to reforest an estimated 170,000 acres which, in the opinion of our 
foresters, will require similar treatment. The appropriation request 
for 1957 contains an increase of about 160 percent in reforestation 
funds. If approved and continued at this level, it will be possible 
to restore to production many of the lands which have been idle. 


ACCESS 


Except in Alaska, BLM lands are intermingled with private, county, 
State, and other Federal lands. In most such areas, BLM lands are 
not now fully accessible by existing public or Federal roads. In many 
such areas much of the BLM land is accessible by private roads which 

cross the intermingled lands. Many of such roads are adequate or 
can be made adequate for use, including logging purposes, by the 
BLM. In other areas, where no roads exist, the Bureau must have 
satisfactory rights ae cross the intermingled lands. Since adequate 
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access is a fundamental prerequisite to the protection, management 
and use of the lands and resources, it is mandatory that the inter- 
mingled land and timber owners, both public and private, cooperate 
on access matters, 

One of the Bureau’s primary objectives is to provide access to its 
timber for all timber purchasers. We feel that all prospective pur- 
chasers of timber administered by BLM should have equal opportunity 
of access when bidding at sales. The Bureau grants to the owners 
of land and timber intermingled with BLM lands, the right to cross 
BLM lands, including the right to use roads built thereon. In re- 
turn, the Bureau seeks similar rights from the owners of the private 
lands. Because of the varied nature of BLM forest lands and the 
timber sales activities, the Bureau’s access needs range from short 
term raw rights-of-way to perpetual use of high standard existing pri- 
vate roads. The Bureau recognizes that owners of lands and timber 
intermingled with BLM 1: nds m: iy have similar access needs. 

The Bureau's polic, y with respect to access to its timber is stated in 
considerable detail in departmental regulations governing rights-of- 
way and road use for O. and C. and other BLM lands. Nevertheless, 
[ would like to comment on the Bureau’s program with respect to the 
types of access being provided for prospective purchasers of BLM 
timber. 

1. Existing roads: Where it is possible and practical to do so, the 
Bureau uses existing roads of the following types: 

(a) Public roads (State and county) : Where such roads are suitable 
and available for transportation of Abid products, they are used. 
Where such roads are inadequate or unavailable, the Bureau seeks to 
have them made suitable and available for such use. 

(6) Federal roads: Where it is possible and practical to do so, the 
en uses existing Federal roads. 

) Private roads: Where such roads are sultalsle and available or 
can ta made so, the Bureau attempts to arrive at mutually satisfactory 
road-use agreements. Where such roads are essential and suitable 
for transportation of Bureau timber and where every reasonable means 
for consummation of a mutually acceptable use agreement has been 
exhausted, the Bureau attempts to acquire such roads by purchase if 
possible, otherwise by condemnation. 

(7) Joint-use roads: Where BLM and private forest lands are in- 
termingled and reciprocal road-use rights are needed, and it is pos- 
sible and practical to do so, agreements for the joint use of such roads 
are consummated. 

2. New roads: Where no existing roads are adequate or can be made 
adequate for use by the Bureau, and where roads are mandatory for 
the proper protection, management, and use of timber resources, the 
Bureau attempts to have such roads constructed. 

(a2) Public: Where roads are needed primarily for public use and 
where such roads can be made suitable and available for transportation 
of BLM timber, the Bureau attempts to have such roads constructed 
by the State or by the county involved. 

(>) Federal roads: Where roads are needed primarily for Federal 
use, including logging and where it is possible and practical to do so, 
the Bureau programs such roads for construction. These roads are 
available for use by prospective users of BLM lands and resources, in- 
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cluding purchasers of BLM timber, and by owners of intermingled 
I ind and timber under appropriate agreements. 

(1) Constructed under terms of BLM timber-sale contract by the 
purchaser of the timber. Such roads are constructed wherever cir 
cumstances permit. Allowances for such construction are taken into 
consideration in appraising the timber involved and the roads on 
BLM lands become the property of the Federal Government. 

(2) Constructed with appropriated funds. Where large concen 
trations of BLM timber are so situated that the necessary road con- 
struction costs are too great or where due to extensive damage to the 
timber by storms, fire, insects, or other causes, it is necessary ‘to accel- 
erate harvesting of the timber and it is not possible or practical to 
construct such roads under the terms of timber-sale contracts, the 
Bureau attempts to have the roads constructed with funds appropri- 
ated by Congress. 

In the past several years, the O. and C. counties have voluntarily 

agreed to the retention by the Federal Government of up to one-third 
of the 75 percent of income otherwise payable to them, on condition 
that it be used to reimburse the ee for the appropriations used 
in constructing timber-access roads. Under that cooperative arrange 
ment $714 million of O. and C. income has been used for the construe 
tion of such roads. 

The 1957 budget contains a provision for the use of $414 million 
(25 percent of estimated gross income) for additional access. At the 
present time the Bureau has underway an extensive Federal access- 
road construction program on the O. and C. lands. The objective of 
this particular program is to provide early access to many millions of 
board-feet of damaged timber requiring salvage. This program is 
providing roads which form a nec essary part of the permanent facil- 
ities required for long-term management of this valuable forest prop- 
erty. The overall program contempl: ites approximately 500 miles of 
road construction, purchase, and improvements. Of that total, ap- 
proximately 155 miles have been constructed or active work, including 
planning, surveying, and acquisition of rights-of-way has commence ed. 
Appropri: ition requests for fiscal year 1957 provide for the construe 
tion of an additional 70 miles. 

(c) Joint use: Where BLM and private or other public forest lands 
are intermingled and reciprocal road-use rights are needed and it is 
possible and practical to do so, the Bureau attempts to consummate 
agreements for the joint construction of such roads. Where such 
roads are essential for the removal of Bureau timber and where every 
reasonable means for consummation of a mutually acceptable agree- 
ment has been exhausted, the Bureau attempts to acquire rights to 
construct a road on or across the private property by purchase if possi - 
ble, otherwise by condemnation. 

In general, the economics of the specific access problem and the 
circumstances of the situation determine the extent to which these 
various methods are used. It must be recognized that the cost of 
acquiring access bears vitally on the method utilized however. Keep 
ing in mind the primary objective of providing equal opportunity of 
access to Bureau administered timber, we must weigh in each case, the 
investment requirements of the several methods against the public 
benefits to be gained. In every instance the Bureau takes into con 
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sideration the advantages of well-integrated road systems which 
would pore the most economical management of both Federal and 
intermingled private lands. 

In closing, I would like to comment briefly on a matter of special 
interest; some of the fiscal aspects of the O. and C. lands. 


FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE 0, AND C, LANDS 


One of the objectives of interest to Congress when it was consider- 
ing the act of August 28, 1937, was that of establishing a sound fiscal] 
policy as the basis for the management of what was regarded as an 
unusual project in public forestry. In the plan which was adopted, 
Congress sought to (1) have the property yield an income to local 
government, (2) pay up delinquent tax claims, (3) reimburse the 
Treasury for deficits created by acquiring the property and holding 
it during the years of low income, and (4) make this public enterprise 
self-sustaining as to costs of administration, so that it need not be a 
drain on the Treasury of the United States. 

How well the plan has worked may be judged from the following 
results: 

In 1937 the O. & C. fund in the Treasury showed a deficit of approxi- 
mately $814 million and delinquent tax claims amounted to another 
$2 million. Consequently at the beginning of the management pro 
gram there were outstanding obligations of $1014 million. The 
policies adopted by Congress in the 1937 act and the resulting program 
produced immediate and rapid improvement in this unfavorable finan- 
cial record. At the end of 1952 those obligations were completely 
satisfied, income had reimbursed the Treasury for all previous appro- 
priations, and the property had paid for itself. Moreover, it is now 
earning net income for the Treasury. 

All costs of administration since 1937 have been reimbursed to the 
Treasury from the Government share which is 25 percent of gross 
income. From that same source, the Treasury has gained net returns 
totaling approximately $8 million. During the period from 1937 to 
1955, the O. & C. counties received income totaling more than $49 
inillion, which was used by them for the construction and reconstruc- 
tion of heavy-duty roads and for other purposes of county government. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Woozley. 

We will now recess at this time until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
when we will give the committee counsel and members of the committee 
an opportunity to question both Mr. McArdle and Mr. Woozley, and 
then we will hear from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We will have an 
afternoon session at 2 o'clock, unless we finish in the morning. 

Representative Jonas. Do you plan to call any other witnesses in the 
Indian Affairs? 

Representative Cuuporr. No. 

Representative Horrman. I am going to make a motion. I want to 
renew the motion I made before, merely striking the name of Mr. 
Pearson and calling only for the appearance of Mr. Redwine. 

Representative Cuvuporr. As the Chair said before, you are out of 
order, 
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Representative HorrmMan. I am not out of order to make a motion. 

Representative Cuuporr. I overrule your motion on the ground that 
it has already been decided. 

Representative Horrman. In the previous motion, Mr. Redwine was 
not in alone. 

Representative Cuuporr. Redwine and Pearson were in the last 
motion. If we ruled against Redwine and Pearson, we cannot make 
a separate motion now to put Redwine in. 

Representative Horrman. Did you ever hear anything like that / 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to appeal it 4 

Representative Horrman. No, I will take it up on the floor to- 
morrow. 

Representative Cuuporr. The hearing is now recessed until tomor- 
row morning in room 318, Senate Office Building, at 10 a. m. 

(The subcommittee recessed at 4:05 p. m., to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, February 22, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1956 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OversiGgut FUNCTION OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pustic Works AND RESOURCES OF THE 
House CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m. in the caucus 
room, Senate Office Building, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chairman of the 
House subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon (acting chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee. ) 

Also present: Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho; and Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel, California. 

Present: Representatives Karl Chudoff, Pennsylvania; Clare E. 
Hoffman, Michigan; Victor A. Knox, Michigan; Charles Raper Jonas, 
North Carolina; and William E. Minshall, Ohio. 

Also present: Mr. William H. Coburn, counsel, Senate subcommit 
tee; Mr. Robert Wolf, consultant, General Accounting Office; and 
Mr. James A. Lanigan, counsel, House subcommittee. 

Representative Cuvporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

Will Mr. McArdle and Mr. Woozley come up, please ? 

Mr. Lanigan, do you have some questions of Mr. McArdle? 

Mr. James A. LANIGAN (counsel, House subcommittee). Yes: I have 
a few, Mr. Chairman. 

First, though, I would like to present for the record three letters. 
At your request, the staff asked the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Interior for their 
views on the advantages and disadvantages of consolidating certain 
functions and activities of the timber management agencies of the 
departments. We have received replies from these three agencies, 
which I believe would be valuable for the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, the letters will be ad- 
mitted into the record. 
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( The letters referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., October 7, 1955. 
Hon. EARL CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works and Resources, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of September 22, 1955, 
requesting the Bureau of the Budget to give its views on the following six 
questions relating to Federal timber management and sales by October 7, 1955. 

1. What would be the advantages and disadvantages of consolidating the 
forestry management functions of the three agencies, and of any two of 
them, in Oregon and Washington? 

2. What would be the advantages and disadvantages of transferring the 
administration of the revested Oregon and California Railroad land grant 
and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands to the Forest Service? 

3. What would be the advantages and disadvantages of transferring to 
the Forest Service the function of managing all commercial timber stands 
now managed by the Bureau of land Management and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which are situated within, adjacent to, or near national forests? 

4. What savings could the Government make through the consolidation or 
transfers described in questions 1 through 37 

5. To what extent has the management of commercial timber by the three 
different agencies contributed to the improvement of Federal timber manage- 
ment practices? 

6. If it could be effected, what type of consolidation or transfer would you 
recommend from the standpoint of economy, efficiency, and improved man- 
agement? 

Since Mr. Arthur Perlman, staff director of your subcommittee, first sent these 
questions to the Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Bureau of the Budget, the three agencies have attempted to develop answers 
of maximum usefulness to the subcommittee. The task has not been easy, for 
there are few simple solutions to the problems of public lands organization and 
management. As you know, arrangements for the development, use, and con- 
servation of public lands and their resources have been the subject of discussion 
and controversy for many years. 

The letters of the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture set forth the 
principal advantages and disadvantages associated with the specific reorgani- 
zations mentioned in the questions. The Bureau of the Budget concurs in the 
general position of both departments that present efforts at interdepartmental 
cooperation should not be disturbed at this time by proposals for major reorgani- 
zations or consolidations. It is the hope and expectation of this Bureau that 
the two departments can by joint effort minimize problems arising from the 
administration for similar purposes of adjacent or intermingled tracts of public 
lands. 

The Bureau also expects that from time to time additional legislative authority 
may be needed to facilitate the solution of problems that cannot be satisfactorily 
disposed of by administrative measures. A recent example of what we have in 
mind is Public Law 426, 83d Congress, relative to the management and status 
of the Oregon and California revested lands. This law brought to an end a long- 
standing dispute between the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture over 
462,000 acres of so-called controverted lands. The same authorized land ex- 
changes to reduce checkerboarding of O. and C. national-forest tracts. 

The Bureau of the Budget cannot estimate the savings which would flow from 
the consolidations or transfers described in Mr. Perlman’s first three questions. 
We understand that interdepartmental cooperation has already served to mini- 
mize duplications of effort and other sources of excessive administrative costs. 
Such savings as might be realized from the unification of management for fed- 
erally owned timber might well be offset by the additional costs arising from 
the splitting of responsibility for surface and subsurface resources. 

The Bureau is unable to assess the extent that the management of timber by 
three different agencies has contributed to improvement of Federal timber- 
management practices. 
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In closing, the only consolidations or transfers that the Bureau is now pre- 
pared to recommend are those exchanges or transfers which help block up or 
rationalize adjacent land holdings of the two departments. We understand 
that the departments are actively seeking to identify instances in which such 
exchanges or transfers will lead to improved management or utilization of the 
resources of the public lands. Future developments could cause the Bureau to 
change its present position, but we would urge that interdepartmental coopera- 
tion be given a full trial before more drastic measures are proposed. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, Acting Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 7, 1955. 
Hon. EARL CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works and Resources, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuuporr: Reference is made to Mr. Perlman’s letter of April 11 
and to our acknowledgment of April 13. His letter posed questions raised by the 
Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations concerning possible consolidation or transfer of certain forestry func- 
tions now performed by the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Since acknowledging the inquiry, we have given careful consideration to the 
questions and have consulted with the Bureau of the Budget and the Department 
of Agriculture concerning them. This is our reply. 

Following are the questions with our replies: 

1. What would be the advantages and disadvantages of consolidating the for- 
estry management functions of the three agencies, and of any two of them, in 
Oregon and Washington State? 

In January 1950, the President, in connection with the activities of his Ad- 
visory Committee on Management Improvement, announced that a study would 
be made of the problem of organizing land management and associated functions 
administered mainly by the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, and the 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior. Under the coordina- 
tion and direction of the Bureau of the Budget, an interagency task force made 
up of representatives of the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Budget was designated to make such a study. That task force 
made an exhaustive study, held hearings in different parts of the country, and 
submitted a report which outlined basic objectives of Federal organization to 
deal with land and associated resources, a statement of the administrative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of consolidation, and a further statement of advan 
tages in terms of personnel and organization. The interagency task force, how- 
ever, in accordance with its instructions made no recommendations. This is 
probably one of the most exhaustive studies of the subject that has been made. 


{dvantages 

Summarized below are the advantages of consolidation as prepared by that 
interagency task force. The advantages listed are applicable primarily to opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service The opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs present substantially different problems, 
particularly since their timber is not federally owned. 

(@) Give further impetus, through central direction, to the achievement of 
greater coordination of timber-management policies, programs, and standards, 
including budgeting of the annual cut; timber appraisals: stumpage rates; fire 
control; slash disposal; rights-of-way; sale administration and inspection; 
trespass control, sustained yield and other cooperative agreements; use of advis- 
ory boards and access-road location and standards. 

(0) Reduce the number of Federal agencies with which users and other Fed- 
eral and non-Federal agencies must deal, each with their different rules and 
regulations and strengthen Federal leadership. 


76321—56—pt. 2——-52 
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(¢€) Minimize situations in which private users may seek advantage by play- 
ing one Federal agency against another. 
Disadvantages 

Disadvantages to any consolidation may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Consolidation of the timber-management functions of the agencies might 
result in divided responsibility between agencies for managing the timber 
resources on one hand and all other surface and subsurface functions such as 
grazing, water, minerals, and recreation on the same land. The total land man- 
agement responsibilities might be compromised in the interests of a single use. 

(b) A major executive agency reorganization with all of its inevitable disrup- 
tions is suggested to cure a situation that can be corrected through. interagency 
cooperation with no organizational changes while the positive benefits of the 
present arrangement are retained. 

(c) Consolidation of timber management responsibilities would leave one 
agency with a less efficient sized organization to carry out its remaining functions 
in this general area. Each agency now has a fairly well balanced workload. 
Each of the losing agencies would continue to have need for competent overhead 
organization, but the volume of business to support it would be greatly reduced, 

2, What would be the advantages and disadvantages of transferring the ad- 
ministration of the revested O. and C. railroad land grant and Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands to the Forest Service? 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture jointly sup- 
ported Public Law 426 of the 83d Congress, which directs the exchange of Forest 
Service and ©. and C, lands to eliminate the checkerboard ownerships in western 
Oregon. It also cleared up interdepartmental disagreement as to which Depart- 
ment should administer certain lands in dispute. It safeguarded against loss of 
the established percentage of receipts due counties and against disruption of ex- 
isting contracts, permits, and rights of users of the lands. When fully effectu- 
ated, Public Law 426 will result in both the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management having more manageable properties. In this regard, we refer 
you also to the report of the Bureau of the Budget to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, on H. R. 3451, 84th 
Congress, Ist session, which refers to Public Law 426 and comments on the active 
cooperation of the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture. A copy of the 
report is attached. 

Advantages 

(a) The summary of the advantages as prepared by the Interior-Agriculture- 
Bureau of the Budget ask force of 1950 as listed under question 1 may be appli- 
cable here. 

(b) The phrasing “transferring the administration” presumably means all sur- 
face management functions of the grant lands would be transferred, not just the 
timber function. This would be a distinct advantage for it would preclude di- 
vided management responsibility for the surface resources. 


Disadvantages 

(a) Administration of the O. and C, lands has been a controversial issue for 
many years. Many local people have taken a very decided stand against change 
which they fear might adversely affect the revenue sharing with local govern- 
ments from the O. and ©. properties. Such interests of local governments could 
be safeguarded, as they were in Public Law 426, by statute. But it is only realis- 
tic to list as a disadvantage the certain anxiety and vigorous opposition of local 
people to any tampering with the status of O. and C. lands. 

(b) The necessity of keeping two sets of records as a basis for distribution of 
receipts from O. and C. and national-forest lands is regarded by some as a dis- 
advantage of consolidation. The Federal Government presently must maintain 
these records, so probably this is more an administrative difficulty than a dis- 
advantage. 

(c) The same is true of the marketing areas that have been established in 
accordance with authorizing legislation and used by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment as a guide and basis for disposal of O. and C, timber. This is a matter that 
would need to be taken into account in a combined administration along with 
differing procedures, conditions of sale, and so forth. They present administra- 
tive difficulties which could be worked out. 

(d) Disadvantages (b) and (c) to question 1 may also be applicable to 
question 2. 
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3. What would be the advantages and disadvantages of transferring to the 
Forest Service the function of managing all commercial timber stands now 
managed by the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
which are situated within, adjacent to, or near national forests? 

The same advantages and disadvantages listed in answer to question 1 may 
be applicable to this question. Like the first question, this one relates to con- 
solidation of timber-management functions only. This would result in divided 
responsibility for land-management functions on the same areas and would be a 
creat disadvantage. The proposal would also leave the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Bureau of Indian Affairs with remnant forest lands not within, 
adjacent to, or near national forests. This would require organization and 
overhead, but with a reduced volume of business to support it. The consolida 
tion of Bureau of Indian Affairs timber-management functions with those of the 
Forest Service would be complicated because Indian timber is not Government 
timber. It belongs to the Indians. The withdrawal of Government from Indian 
affairs is planned and underway. The job of servicing the Indians in forestry 
matters under Forest Service leadership under these circumstances would tend 
to complicate Government-Indian trustee relations by a transfer of administra 
tive duties during the withdrawal period. 

,. What savings could the Government make through the consolidations o) 
transfers described in questions 1-3? 

While a precise answer would require exhaustive study and actual experience, 
no Substantial savings appear feasible. Under the present arrangement there 
appears to be ample workload for both Interior and Agriculture to achieve 
efficient utilization of staff. Any savings by one agency in reduced overhead 
through consolidation might be more than offset by increased cost of overhead 
for the other agency. 

5.T0 what extent has the management of commercial timber by the different 
agencies contributed to the improvement of Federal timber-management 
practices? 

It is difficult to attribute to any one agency the credit for any particular ad- 
vance in forest-management practices. Naturally, there is agency pride which 
has stimulated differences in approach and accomplishments in restricted areas, 
but interagency cooperation has been a more important factor than competition, 
New and improved timber-management practices usually evolve slowly. Nearly 
always they have their foundation in research, and the Forest Service experi- 
ment stations serve all Federal agencies as well as State and private interests. 
The results of experiments are published. They are discussed at field meetings, 
conferences, and training schools attended by Federal, State, and private for 
esters. True progress is attributable to research and to Federal interagency, 
and State, and private cooperation. At the technical level the professional for 
esters of the three agencies work closely together and often are close personal 
friends. Cooperation at the policy level has also improved greatly in recent 
years, and there is probably closer top-level collaboration at the present time 
than ever before. 

6. If it could be effected, what type of consolidation or transfer would you 
recommend from the standpoint of economy, efficiency, and improved manage- 
ment ? 

The question of possible consolidation of the land management functions of 
the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture, and especially the forest man- 
agement functions of the Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and the Forest Service, has been considered repeatedly by the executive and 
legislative branches, various commissions, and nongovernmental groups for many 
years. We attach for your information a listing of some of the more important 
of these reports which are available as public documents. We suggest that these 
studies, made over the past 30 years, have thoroughly explored the advantages 
and disadvantages of consolidation. 

Over the years, and especially since the advent of this administration, the two 
Departments have made important progress toward better cooperation, closer 
coordination, and more uniform policies in the field of rural land policy. We 
cite for your information a few examples of this progress: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior supported the Secretary of Agriculture before 
the Congress in the report on the bills preceding the enactment of the white-pine 
blister rust control and forest pest control laws (1940 and 1947, respectively) 
which authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to undertake a coordinated nation- 
wide control program on all forest lands regardless of ownership. 
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2. Although the Taylor Grazing Act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to engage in range management research, tentative agreement has been reached 
recently to transfer the Squaw Butte Research Station presently administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management to the Department of Agriculture. Thus, if 
the transfer is approved by the Appropriations Committees, the last research 
work other than applied research will be terminated by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

3. Action has been taken providing for the transfer to the Forest Service of 
10,184 acres of public domain forest lands since 1953. Continuous action in this 
field is expected to provide for the ultimate transfer or exchange of an equivalent 
acreage within the next 2 years. 

4. The timber appraisal procedures of the Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Forest Service are now being studied by a 
task group consisting of representatives of these three bureaus. We believe 
that this task group will ultimately indicate how the appraisal procedures may 
be more closely correlated. 

5. A study of a Federal rural land policy was initiated in 1954 as an inter- 
departmental study with a view toward developing more coordinated and more 
uniform Federal land policies. This study is still under way. 

6. A concerted effort to readjust the trust relationship between the Indians 
and the Government and to condition the Indians for acceptance of full re- 
sponsibility in the management of their affairs and property has been under- 
taken by the Department of the Interior. 

These are examples of the efforts of the administration to identify and resolve 
interagency land management problems on a nationwide basis. 

We believe the executive agencies are making important progress toward 
better cooperation, closer coordination, more uniform policies, and ironing out 
some disparities of administration. We believe this progress toward a Co- 
ordinated Federal rural land policy by the executive branch should not be dis- 
turbed at this time by transfer or reorganization proposals. 

Sincerely yours, 
DovueLtas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., October 7, 1955. 
Hon. Ear, CHvuporFr, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHUbDOoFF: Reference is made to Mr. Perlman’s letter of 
April 11, to acknowledgments from the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
of May 2 and April 13, respectively, and to your subsequent letter of September 
22. Mr. Perlman’s identical letter to both Departments posed questions raised 
by the Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations concerning possible consolidation or transfer of certain forestry 
functions now performed by the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, 
and the Indian Service. 

Since acknowledging your inquiry, the two Departments have given careful 
consideration to your questions, and have consulted with the Bureau of the 
Budget concerning them. The replies of Agriculture and Interior are essentially 
the same in substance and the two Departments are in complete agreement that 
the progress being made toward better coordination and cooperation should not 
be disturbed by transfer or reorganization proposals at this time. 

The question of possible consolidation of the forestry and other land-manage- 
ment functions of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture has been con- 
sidered repeatedly by the executive and legislative branches, various commissions, 
and nongovernmental groups for many years. The concluding report of the first 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
recommended to the Congress in 1949 “that the Bureau of Land Management in 
Interior be consolidated with the Forest Service in Agriculture.” The Agricul- 
ture and Interior task forces of that Commission agreed that consolidation was 
desirable but disagreed as to the best method of accomplishment. The Com- 
mission’s report on the Department of Interior recommended transfer of “the 
Bureau of Land Management (except minerals) to the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” However, 3 of the 12 Commissioners submitted a separate report recom- 
mending a Department of Natural Resources. 
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In January 1950, the President, in connection with the activities of his Advisory 
Committee on Management Improvement, announced that a study would be made 
of the problem of organizing land management and associated functions admin- 
istered mainly by the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of Interior. Under the coordination and 
direction of the Bureau of the Budget, an interagency task force made up of 
representatives of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture and the Bureau 
of the Budget was designated to make such a study. That task force made an 
exhaustive study, held hearings in different parts of the country, and submitted 
a report which outlined basic objectives of Federal organization to deal with 
land and associated resources, a statement of the administrative advantages 
and disadvantages of consolidation, and a further statement of advantages in 
terms of personnel and organization. The interagency task force, however, in 
accordance with its instructions, made no recommendations. This is probably 
one of the most exhaustive studies of the subject that has been made. 

Other more recent studies include : 

(1) Consideration of this question by the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, in connection with hearings on S. 1149, S2d 
Congress. This bill would have reorganized the Department of Agriculture and 
would have implemented some of the recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission. These hearings were printed but the committee did not report 
out any bill. 

(2) The report on real property management of the second Hoover Commis 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch, in which a recommendation to 
the Congress was made in June of this year that the President appoint a com- 
mittee from the Federal and State Governments and from forestry, agricultural, 
conservation and mining interests to make a study of Federal rural lands and 
the laws affecting them, and to make recommendations for their improved man 
agement. Also, the Commission recommended that after such study a uniform 
policy for all agencies involving control of Federal rural lands be developed. 

(3) A study of Federal rural land policy initiated in 1954 by the Departments 
of Interior and Agriculture, with a view to developing their own views on the 
subject, for submission to higher levels in the executive branch. This study is 
still underway. 

Your first two questions relate to functions of the Forest Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, and Indian Service; but are restricted to only Oregon and 
Washington. The following summary may offer helpful background with respect 
to the timber-management functions of the Forest Service in those two States, 
and in the West as a whole: 


Number and size of the management units, volume of timber and business 
transacted by Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Western 
United 
Item Oregon and States, 
Washington including 
coastal 
Alaska 
Number of national forests 18 105 
Number of timber-working circles 69 369 
Area of timberland administered (million acres) 17.1 4.1 
Commercial timber volume (billion board-feet) 309 729 
Annual timber cut, fiscal year 1954: 
Volume (billion board-feet) 2.5 44 
Value (million dollars) $34 $52 
Individual sales, fiscal year 1954 3, 744 14, 355 


Following are your questions with our replies : 
1. What would be the advantages and disadvantages of consolidating the for- 
> 


estry management functions of the 3 agencies, and of any 2 of them, in Oregon 
and Washington State? 


Advantages 


Summarized below are the advantages of consolidation as proposed by the 
Interior-Agriculture-Budget Bureau task force of 1950. They are applicable 
primarily to operations of the BLM and the Forest Service. They are applicable 
to a lesser degree to the Bureau of Indian Affairs because of substantially 
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different problems involved, and particularly because Indian timber is not 
iederally owned. 

Consolidation would: 

(a) Facilitate the correction of any undesirable disparities among agencies 
relating to timber-management policies, programs, and standards, including budg 
eting of the annual cut, timber appraisals, stumpage rate, fire control, slash 
disposal, rights-of-way, sale administration and inspection, trespass control, 
sustained-yield and other cooperative agreements, use of advisory boards, access- 
road location, and standards. 

(b) Reduce the number of Federal agencies with which users and other Federal 
and non-Federal agencies must deal, each with their different rules and 
regulations. 

(¢) Eliminate situations in which private users nay and do seek advantage by) 
playing one Federal agency against another. 

(d) Strengthen the position of the Federal Government in providing leadership 
and in dealing with States and private individuals in matters pertaining to care 
and management and utilization of timber resources. 


Disadvantages 

(a) Consolidation of only the timber-management functions of the agencies 
would result in divided functional responsibility for managing the same tracts 
of land. It would obviously be poor organization for one agency to be responsible 
for timber functions, and another agency to have all other surface functions such 
us grazing, water, and recreation on the same land. 

There is disadvantage to reorganizing agencies (With inevitable disruptions) 
in order to facilitate correction of undesirable disparities if such can be corrected 
by determined effort without reorganizing. It is believed that important differ 
ences may not be so great or so irreconcilable that they may not be ironed out 
through interagency cooperation if there is the will to do so. 

(c) The agencies that relinquish timber-management responsibilities in Oregon 
and Washington would sustain a severe loss organizationally which would 
render them less able to perform their jobs effectively in respect to their remain 
ing functions and in other localities. Each of the losing agencies would continue 
to have need for a competent overhead organization, but the volume of business 
to support it would be greatly reduced. 

2, What would be the advantages and disadvantages of transferring the admin 
istration of the revested O. and C. railroad land grant and Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands to the Forest Service? 

The ©. and C. situation is peculiar to western Oregon. The checkerboard 
ownership pattern with alternate sections administered by two different Federal 
agencies, each with its own policies, rules, and regulations but often doing busi 
ness With the same people, has been a target for criticism for many years. En 
actment of Public Law 426 by the 838d Congress was supported by both depart 
ments and was an important step in the correction of this situation, because it 
directed an exchange of Forest Service-O. and C. lands to eliminate the checker 
board and consolidate ownerships. It also cleared up interdepartmental dis 
agreement as to which department should administer certain lands in dispute. 
It safeguarded against loss of the established percentage of receipts due counties 
and against disruption of existing contracts, permits, and rights of users of the 
lands. When fully effectuated, Public Law 426 will result in both the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management having more manageable properties. 

However, two Federal agencies will continue to administer similar and adjoin 
ing timber lands which in the aggregate account for more than half of the 
merchantable timber in western Oregon. The timber administered by each agency 
will be purchased by many of the same operators and will be the backlog of 
economic support of many of the same communities. 


idrantages 

(a) The advantages listed in answer to question 1 are particularly applicable 
to O. and C.-Forest Service consolidation. 

(b) The phrasing of question 2 “transferring the administration,” presumably 
means all surface-estate functions of the grant lands would be transferred; not 
just the timber functions as in question 1. Any consolidation should extend to 
all functions relating to the surface estate, rather than to just one. 

(c) The BLM is doing a competent job of managing the grant lands. So could 
the Forest Service; and its management of national forests in western Oregon 
aggregates more than twice the area of ©. and C. land. Since the center of 
gravity of Federal forestry in the Pacific Northwest is unquestionably in the 
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Forest Service, the proposed transfer of jurisdiction would consolidate Federal 
responsibilities rather than further disperse them. 


Disadvantages 

(a) Administration of the ©. and C. lands has been a controversial issue fot 
many years. Many local people have taken a very decided stand against change 
which they fear might adversely affect the distinctly favorable revenue sharing 
with local governments from the ©. and C. properties. Such interest of local 
governments could be safeguarded, as they were in Public Law 426, by statute 
But it is Only realistic to list as a disadvantage the certain anxiety and vigorous 
opposition of local people to any tampering with the status of O. and ©. lands 

(b) The necessity of keeping two sets of records as a basis for distribution 
of receipts from ©. and C, and national-forest lands is regarded by some as a 
disadvantage of consolidation. The Federal Government presently must main 
tain these records, so probably this is more an administrative difficulty than a 
disadvantage. 

(c) The same is true of the marketing areas that have been established and 
used by the Bureau of Land Management as a guide and basis for disposal of 
©. and C. timber. This is a matter that would need to be taken into account in 
a combined administration along with differing procedures, conditions of sale, 
etc. They present administrative difficulties which could be worked out. 

(7) Disadvantages (0) and (¢) to question 1 are also applicable to; ques 


tion <. 

3. What would be the advantages and disadvantages of transferring to the 
Forest Service the function of managing all commercial timber stands now 
managed by the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
which are situated within, adjacent to, or near national forests? 

The same advantages and disadvantages listed in answer to question 1 are ap 
plicable to this question. Like the first question, this one relates to consolidation 
of timber-management functions only. This would result in divided respon 
sibility for land-management functions on the same areas and would be a great 
disadvantage. The proposal would also leave the BLM and Indian Service with 
remnant forest lands not within, adjacent to, or near national forests. This 
would require organization and overhead, but with a reduced volume of business 
to support it. The consolidation of Indian Service timber-management funce- 
tions with those of the Forest Service would be complicated because Indian 
timber is not Government timber. It belongs to the Indians. The withdrawal 
of the Federal Government from Indian affairs is planned and underway. The 
job of servicing the Indians in forestry matters could be performed under 
Forest Service leadership, but it would be disadvantageous to complicate Gov 
ernment-Indian relations by a transfer of administrative duties during the 
withdrawal period. 

j. What savings could the Government make through the consolidations on 
transfers described in questions 1-3? 

It is not possible to answer this question with any precision without a de 
tailed study, organizational planning, field review and analysis of workloads 
at the several levels of administration by all agencies involved. It has not been 
deemed advisable to undertake such a costly and time-consuming study at this 
time. However, it does appear probable that there might be some savings at 
upper staff levels. 

5. To what ertent has the management of commercial timber by the different 
agencies contributed to the improvement of Iedcral timber-management prac 


tices? 


It is difficult to attribute to any one agency the credit for any particular 
advance in forest-management practices. Naturally there is agency pride which 
has stimulated accomplishment, but interagency cooperation has been a more 
important factor than competition. New and improved timber-management 
practices usually evolve slowly. Nearly always they have their foundation in 
research, and the Forest Service experiment stations serve other Federal agen 
cies and State and private interests, too. The results of experiments are pub- 
lished. They are discussed at field meetings, conferences and training schools 
attended by Federal, State, and private foresters. True progress is attributable 
to research and to Federal interagency, and State, and private cooperation. We 
know ‘of no single timber-management improvement that may be properly at- 
tributed to interagency competition. On the contrary, at the technical level the 
professional foresters of the three agencies work Closely together and often are 
close personal friends. Cooperation at the policy level has also improved greatly 
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in recent years, and there is probably closer top-level collaboration at the present 
time than ever before. 

6. If it could be effected, what type of consolidation or transfer would you 
recommend from the standpoint of economy, efficiency, and improved manage- 
ment? 

Your inquiry (except question 2) concerns the possible transfer or consolida- 
tion of the timber-management functions of the three agencies. It is believed that 
any consolidation should extend to all functions relating to the surface estate, 
rather than to just one. Grazing, water and recreation represent additional 
goods and services of forest land, the management of which must be integrated 
with timber use, if there is to be greatest efficiency and effectiveness of Federal 
land-management programs. 

The best and most logical procedure would be to transfer not only functions 
but land, and eventually give the transferred land the same status as lands of 
the receiving agency, except as statutory provisos such as were written into 
Public Law 426 are needed to assure recognition of outstanding contracts, per- 
mits, existing rights, etc., and established principles governing distribution of 
receipts to local governments. 

It is believed that consolidation of O. and C. and national forest lands in 
western Oregon would be the highest priority of the several proposals suggested 
in your letter. But, because of the disadvantages listed, we do not recommend it 
at this time. 

We believe the executive agencies are making important progress toward better 
cooperation, closer coordination, more uniform policies, and ironing out some 
disparities of administration. We believe this progress toward a coordinated 
Federal rural land policy by the executive branch should not be disturbed at 
this time by transfer or reorganization proposals. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Under Secretary. 

Mr. Lanican. I was just wondering, Mr. McArdle, if you could 
just give us an outline of the organization of the Forest Service, of 
the branches that you have here in Washington, D. C., and your field 
organization in the States of Oregon and W: ashington. 

I think we will confine the question to those two States. 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
REYNOLDS G. FLORANCE, CHIEF, FORESTRY AND LANDS DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL; WALTER LUND, REGIONAL 
FORESTER, PORTLAND, OREG., FOREST SERVICE; AND IRA J. 
MASON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, FOREST 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; EDWARD WOOZLEY, 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT; AND JAMES F. 
DOYLE, AREA ADMINISTRATOR, PORTLAND, OREG., BUREAU OF 
LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. McArpie. Would you like, Mr. Lanigan, for me to cover the 
whole Forest Service organization’ Is that what your question is / 

Mr. Lanican. Just tell us the principal branches that you have in 
Washington, D. C., and what offices you have in those two States; that 
is, you have a regional office and the district offices, and how is the 
general bres ikdown # 

Mr. McArpte. The Forest Service has three main responsibilities 
assigned to it by Congress. The largest in terms of activity and in 
terms of personnel and in terms of appropriations is the administra- 
tion of the 181 million acres of the national forests which are located 
in 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
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The administration of the national forests is under my immediate 
charge, but with direct assignment to an Assistant Chief in ch: arge 
of n: ational forest administration here in Washington who acts in 
that capacity. 

There are 10 regions in the United States and Alaska, of which 
Oregon and W ashington are one region, and in each of these regions 
the National Forest Administration is in charge of a regional forester 
and a staff, following the general line of the organization here in 
Washington; that 1s, there |; is someone in gener: al chs arge of timber 
management, someone for grazing management on the nation: al for 
ests, and quite frequently, where ‘that activity is important, someone 
in charge of watershed management and recreation. 

Just keeping track of the |: and is, in itself, a sizable job, and usually 
there is someone in charge of that activity. Quite generally, there 
is a man in charge of protection, mainly fire control at the present 
time, and the usual housekeeping activities. 

Each region is divided into a number of national forests, each 
which is in charge of a forest supervisor, and each national forest, 
turn, is divided into a number of ranger districts, anywhere aly 9 
to 8 or 9, and the ranger district is in ¢ shi arge of a district ranger. 

Each man has certain responsibilities assigned to him along the 
line and certain authority that is needed to redeem that responsibility. 
Our operation in the national forests is based on delegating the re 
sponsibility as far out in the field and as close to the ground as possi- 
ble, and then checking to see that the responsibility is redeemed and 
the authority not abused. 

Mr. Laniean. Could you point your answer a little more at the 
two States I mentioned, Washington and Oregon, and tell us whether 
you have a regional office there and how many forests you have. 

Mr. McArpie. The regional office for Washington and Oregon is 
in Portland. I think, to answer your question, Mr. Lanigan, | should 
at least tell a little bit about the other activities of the Forest Service 
which are countrywide, but are also present in Oregon and Wash 
ington. 

One of the main activities, not in point of number of employees, but 
in point of importance, is in providing assistance in any way possible 
to the States and the owners of privately owned lands. Of the 489 
million acres of commercial forest land in this country and coastal 
Alaska, about 27 percent is owned by the public, of which the Federal 
Government has the most. The remainder is in private ownership, so 
that roughly one-fourth of the commercial forest land in this country 
is in public ownership and three-fourths in private. About four- 
fifths of that in Federal ownership is assigned to the Forest Service. 

We have comparatively little direct contact with the private land. 
owners, preferring to carry out that responsibility through the es 
tablished State agencies, of which there is a State forester, as exten- 
sion forester, and the land-grant colleges in almost every State. 

Congress appropriates money to assist these State agencies in 
helping the private landowner protect the land from fire, insects, 
and diseases, and particularly the smaller landowner, who has over 
half of all of the forest land in this country, to learn how to manage 
his forest lands better than he may be doing at present; also, to help 
him restock by planting the denuded areas. 
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We consider this assistance to private landowners a very Important 
part of our job, even though the number of Federal employees is 
not large. 

The third m: jor activity in the Forest Service is researgh. IT men 
tion it last because it serves both our administration of the national 
forests and the other Federal lands administered by other agencies 
of the Government, and also because it serves the States and the private 
landowners. 

These activities are handled through regional forest experiment 
stations, of which we have 9, 1 of which has headquarters in Port 
land, and serves W ashington iad Oregon, and we have the Forest 
Products Laboratory where research and utilization of forest products 
is located at Madison. 

Mr. Lanican. Do the laboratories in Oregon and Madison do work 
for other Federal agencies, including the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment / 

Mr. McArpie. Yes; because a great deal of the work done on fores' 
research is as much applicable to private lands and to other Federal] 
lands as it is to national forests, and I would say that we are now 
doing the bulk of the forest research in the country, although we are 
very happy to see the States and many private industries stepping 
up their own research programs in recent years. 

But so far as other Federal agencies are concerned, I suppose you 
might call us the subject-matter agency in forestry for the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Lanicgan. With respect to your regional office in I ortland, whe ut 
function does that play in the Forest Service’ Is that sort of 
supervisory office / 

Mr. McArvir. Yes. The regional forester in Portland is my rep 
resentative in Oregon and Washington, so far as administration of 
national forests is concerned, and the administration of our work 1 
State and private forestry. 

There is a director of research in Portland which is entirely inde- 
pendent of the regional forester, a who reports directly to me. 

Mr. Lanican. What percentage of the forest resources in the con- 
tinental United States which are under the Forest Service supervision 
are in the States of Oregon and Washington ‘ 

Mr. McArote. I think I will answer that. Mr. Lanigan, in terms 
of commercial forest lands, by which I mean land that is available 
and suitable for growing crops of timber 

Of the 664 million acres of forest land in the United States and 
coastal Alaska, 175 million acres are classed as at aaa which 
means that they have been reserved in parks, or they are the kinds of 
lands that are not suitable for growing commeric cal crops of timber. 

Of the commercial forest land, 17.1 million acres are in the national 
forests of Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. Laniean. And of the commercial forest land on national 
forests 

Mr. McArpie. Excuse me, Mr. Lanigan. I was going to add that 
the total commercial forest land on all of the national forests is 84.8 
million acres. 

Mr. Lantean. Do you have any estimate showing the proportion in 
relation to the number of board feet of marketable timber in those 
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States compared with the total marketable timber under the Forest 
Service management ‘ 

Mr. McArpte. I don’t have that information. I would have to get 
the figures and insert them in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The total net volume of live sawtimber on commercial forest land in Oregon 
and Washington is 748.9 billion board-feet of which 308.9 billion board feet, or 
$1 percent, is on the national forests. The total net volume of live sawtimber 
on the national forests of the United States and coastal Alaska is 765 billion 
board-feet. National forest timber in Oregon and Washington comprises 40 
percent of this total. 

Mr. Lanigan. How is the development of leaseable minerals 
handled on forest land; that is, oil and gas, coal, and the other min 
erals subject to leasing ? 

Mr. McArpue. Those are handled by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. LAnican. What part does tre forest Service play in the leasing 
or in the supervision of the lease aiter it is made? 

Mr. Arpie. We, as with any other special use of the national forests, 
would check on the operation, tue use of the land, but as for the 
lease, itself, that is not within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. LaAniGan. To what extent are timberlands under the jurisdic 
tion of the Forest Service and timberlands under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Land Management contiguous or intermingled in the 
States of Oregon and Washington / 

Mr. McArpue. I am sure you know, Mr. Lanigan, as the committee 
went into this matter on their recent visit to the west coast, the Bureau 
of Land Management administers lands in the States of Oregon and 
Washington, and that is largely in Oregon, because the BLM is ad 
ministering, if 1 remember correctly, 2.7 million acres of land in Ore 
gon and Washington, and Fk believe all except a very small amount of 
that is in Oregon, and those are the Oregon and California revested 
lands, Coos Bay Wagon Grant, which are in part checkerboarded 
with national forest lands. 

As you also know, we are now in the process, with the Bureau of 

Land Man: ivement, of exchanging these under a recent act of Congress 
so as to block up the BLM and the national forest lands. 

Mr. Lanican. After the exchange, the land under the two agencies 
still would be fairly close together, if not contiguous; is that right / 

Mr. McArpte. In some places, the lands will definitely be con 
tiguous, but I think you have to remember what the country looks like. 
The Oregon and (¢ ‘alifornia lands administered by BLM are on each 
side of the broad Central V alley in Oregon. 

The national forests extend for a consider ible distance back of that, 
so that when the consolidation is completed, there will be this belt of 
QO. and C. lands administered by BLM nearest to the valley bottom 
and there will be the solid belt of national forests. 

Mr. Lanican. During our hearings, we had some people come 
before us and state that they thought that if the federally owned 
timberlands were properly inve ntoried on some realistic basis, taking 
into account present methods of logging and utilization, the estimated 
amounts of Federal timber would show considerable increase and that 
that would result in making more timber available for sale on a 
sustained-yield basis. Have you done any work on that subject that 
would confirm or refute that contention / 
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Mr. McArpie. That is generally correct. I think we, ourselves, 
made the first statements along those lines, and in my general state 
ment yesterday, I brought up that point again, because we know that 
in these days, when more different kinds of timber are usable, and 
in demand, both green and dead timber, in these days when utiliza 
tion has progressed as it has in recent years, and we also know that 
because of a better and more accurate method we have for making 
inventories now, we are quite certain to get more volume in our inven- 
tories than we had in the first rough approximations that were made, 
some of them a good many years ago. 

Out of the 70 working circles in Oregon and Washington, we have 
already completed this revised inventory work in 15 working circles, 
and we now have it in process in 12 more. 

Mr. Lanican. Some of the witnesses urge that there be some interim 
increases in allowable cuts, pending the “completion of these inven- 
tories. They said that it was obvious that the old inventories were 
low, and they felt that due to the great pressure on the mills in the 
area, the fact that the private timber is being cut out very rapidly 
and only Government timber is available, some adjustment should be 
made on an interim basis, taking some reasonably safe estimate of 
the increase pending a full and ¢ omplete inventory. 

Has the Forest Service made any adjustments along that line? 

Mr. McArpir. Yes; we have. There are spec ies which were not 
included in the original inventory because at the time they were not 
merchantable. We have put those on the market. 

We have some areas which had not been considered operable at the 
time the original inventory was made, and now are operable. We have 
opened those up, but if your question goes to increasing the inventory 
just by guess—and I know that you said some safe w: ay—the only safe 
way that I know, Mr. Lanigan, is to go in and survey it, and I would 
be personally opposed to a wholesale blanketwise increase in the in. 
ventory figure without knowing what I was doing. 

Mr. Lanican. Aren't the local forestry people, the district foresters 
and the rangers, close enough to the land and the trees so that they 
could make some safe estimates before an actual cruising is done, to 
some extent, to help this shortage that we have facing the mills? 

Mr. McArpue. | hope that I made it clear in my answer before that 
we have increased these in many places, but my point—perhaps I mis- 
understood you-—had to do with iarge-scale blanketwise increases in 
allowable cut, not based on any information, but just a guess, and | 
think it would not be wise to go too far in that direction. 

We have gone some ways in that direction, as far as we think it 
safe. 

Mr. LaniGan. I noticed in a letter that was in the Congressional 
Record the other day, you stated that in this country, I believe it was 
around 13 billion board-feet of timber are lost annually through dis- 
eases and bugs. 

Mr. McArpur. And fire. 

Mr. Lanigan. And fire, and about 3 billion board-feet of this 13 
billion is being salvaged. Were those figures on a nationwide basis 
or on a Forest Service basis / 

Mr. McArpie. They were on a nationwide basis for all landowner- 
ships. 
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Mr. Lantaan. What would be the relative figures for the land under 
Forest Service management ¢ 

Mr. McArpte. I can’t tell you, Mr. Lanigan. I don’t have that fact 
at my fingertips. 

Represent: itive Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, 
please, of you? 

Represe ntative Cuuporr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Can you learn from counsel approx 
imately how long he will be questioning the witnesses, so that the 
members, if they h: ave other business, or myself, can do something else ? 
(rive us an approxim: ate estimate. 

Representative Cnuporr. He tells me counsel, between the Senate 
and House counsel, will take approximately an hour between them. 
He says that, but of course you know how these things are; we can’t 
tell you exactly. He may finish sooner or later. 

He tells me approximately an hour. He is going to take a half 
hour and Mr. Coburn a half-hour. 

Representative Horrman. And that will be prior to any oppor- 
tunity to any Member of Congress ? 

Re »present: itive Cuvporr. Then the members will have an oppor- 
tunity. 

Re :presentative HorrmMan. There are eight members here. I called 
attention to the fact that yesterday the two witnesses were testifying. 
There was no opportunity to ask any questions, and apparently now 
it will be an hour before any Member of the Congress of either branch 
will be permitted to ask questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. I would say that we will try to get to the 
Members by 11 o’clock. Yesterday we met at 2 o'clock. We didn’t 
meet in the morning. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, that procedure is usual. 

Representative Cucporr. A good part of our time was taken up on 
procedural and technical objections, and a motion you made, Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. We would probably have gotten to some 
of these questions yesterday. 

Representative Horrman. A motion necessarily made by me because 
of the unusually absurd and extraordinary procedure of parliamentary 
law followed by the chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you will just let the witnesses get along, 
we will get to the Members sooner, rather than waste a lot of time 
by you and I talking about what happened yesterday. 

Representative Horrman. If you would. only confine yourself to 
ordinary procedures. I want to thank you for the information. 1] 
hope the Senators will be able to remain here until they get an oppor- 
tunity to question witnesses. I will be back. 

Mr. Langan. Would you say that there is considerable more timber 
being killed by diseases, fire, and bugs than is being salvaged on the 
national forests ? 

Mr. McArptez. I don’t know whether I could make a flat statement 
to that effect, but I think we have to recognize that the timber in the 
national forests of Oregon and Washington—and I think that is what 
we are talking about “mainly- —is very largely the overmature-age 
classes, and in those overmature-age classes usu: uly net growth is nil. 
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The inroads made by advance in age, natural spertentys insects, and 
diseases usually offset the growth that occurs each ye 

I wouldn't say for the country as a whole that is tr ue, because else 
where there is greater distribution of the age classes, and in the East 
particularly it is mostly younger age classes, but I think I would want 
to check my figures before I m: ade a flat statement to that question. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you agree with a few of the witnesses we ms 
who felt that in a vigorous salvage program there would be found ; 
way to make small sales which would help the smaller operators aaa. 
at the same time, would benefit the forest by getting rid of this killed 
timber / 

Mr. McArpie. Without knowing who I am agreeing with, Mr. 
Lanigan, I would answer “Yes” to that, and we have made a great 
many small salvage sales and some larger ones, too. 

Some of these salvage operations are pretty difficult and rather 
impractical to handle on a small basis. We have been trying for 
several years to make the sale of bug-killed spruce timber in C olorado, 
and while we have made many sm: all sales to small local sawmills, the 
only real opportunity to dispose of that timber is going to be through 
the establishment of the pulp mill. 

Mr. Lanigan. Would the establishment of a good road network in 
the forest lands aid in salvaging this timber / 

Mr. McArpue. As I pointed out in my testimony yesterday, it would 
aid tremendously. 

Mr. Lanigan. Would it also allow you to make more small sales than 
you do at present ? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. I have a question for Mr. Woozley which I could ask. 

Mr. McArdle described the organization of the Forest Service as 
it related to Washington and Oregon, bringing it from the Washing- 
ton office down to the various field levels. I wonder if you could give 
us a brief description of the Bureau of Land Management organiza- 
tion as it relates to those two States? 

Mr. Wooz.iry. Yes, sir. The Bureau of Land Management has for- 
estry districts. They are broken down into units in order to do a better 
and more thorough job of management. 

Those units report, of course, and work with the districts. The dis- 
tricts work through a State organization. 

Mr. Lanican. Do the units have a unit office, or is your smallest 
cflice a district office ? 

Mr. Wooztry. The district office is the smallest office; yes, sir. We 
have a unit forester who is responsible to some extent for the opera- 
tions in the unit. 

The district office and its staff reports to the State supervisor, who 
has a staff member on forestry and range. The State supervisor is 
actually the operations officer for each State, 1 located at Portland, 
Oreg., and 1 at Spokane, Wash. 

The State supervisor is under the administration of an area admin- 
istrator, who is located at Portland, Oreg., and administers, as far as 
personnel, budget distribution, program planning, and policy deter- 
mination for that area, for the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, and the area administrator in turn reports to the Direc- 
tor in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Lanican. Does the area administrator have a forestry staff ? 
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Mr. Wooz.rey. Yes, sir. He has a man on his staff who is respon- 
sible for forestry and range management. 

Mr. Lanican. Then could you tell us the Washington setup, so far 
as forestry is concerned? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. We have a line and staff organization. We 
have the Director, and the Associate Director is responsible for the 
technical activities for the Bureau of Land Management, which 1 
cludes forestry. 

To complete the record, we do have different technical activities. 
We have forestry, range management, lands, minerals, and cadastral 
surveys, and we have a man in charge of the forestry operations known 
as the forestry staff officer. He also has the required number of people, 
the necessary number of people, to implement his work in program 
planning, assisting in the formulation of policy, assisting in the train- 
ing of personnel, assisting in the promotion of our personnel, and in 
congressional and legislative work concerning forestry. 

Mr. Lanican. What percentage of the commercial timber under 
the management of the Bureau of Land Management is located in the 
States of Washington and Oregon? Perhaps you could give that to 
us by each State, if you can. 

Mr. Wooztey. Of course, we have two types. We have public- 
domain lands, which are just coming under, you might say, a program 
of management, and there is not too much of that located in either 
Oregon or Washington, but we do have the Oregon and California 
and the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands in Oregon, and the commercial 
forests as to the entire United States that we have are 6.3. 

Mr. LANIGAN. 6.3 ¢ 

Mr. Wooz.ry. 6.3 million acres. 

Mr. Lanigan. Commercial forests under the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement / 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, su 

Mr. Laniean. And most of that is on the O. and ©. and Coos Bay 
lands; is that right ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes,sir. I have just been handed the breakdown on 
it here, and we have in California approximately 500,000 acres; in 
Oregon, 533,042; and Washington, 192,489, and approximately 2,- 
200,000 acres on the O. and C 

Mr. Lanigan. I notice in your statement you seem to break the 
timber down into two types. I have the impression fs reading it 
and if Lam wrong, would you correct me—that you regard the O. and 
C. and the Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands as forest lands which 
are under permanent sustained-yield management by the Bureau, as 
required by law, and then you speak of the forest lands in the public 
domain lands as being managed on a sustained-yield basis pending 
their final disposition. 

Am I correct that you have those two basic categories? One is a 
permanent, and the other is a management pending disposition / 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes, sir; I think that is substantially correct. It is 
not anticipated, Mr. Lanigan, that there will be any effort, let us say, 
on the part of the Bureau of Land Management to dispose of the 

public-domain timberlands, but there are instances where these tracts 
a isolated where they fit in with either private or State lands, or 
where the States are entitled to fulfill their grants which have not 
vet been filled. 
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We feel these lands might go to State or private ownership after 
proper classification. : 

Mr. Lanican. You feel that they are subject under some circum- 
stances to disposal, whereas, the O. and C. and Coos Bay lands are not 
subject to disposal except under very unusual circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. That is right. We feel the O. and C. lands can only 
be exchanged and not disposed of, as we usually consider disposal. 

Mr. Laniean. I think that is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Wu1am H. Cosurn (chief counsel, Senate subcommittee). Mr. 
Chairman, as a preliminary statement, I would like to say that most of 
my questions were answered by the prepared statements submitted 
by these two gentlemen. I do have a few questions and will try to 
be brief. 

(See also, p. 1454.) 

These problems go to the problem of access and I will direct the first 
question to Mr. McArdle. 

Is it true, Mr. McArdle, that one of your most vital problems is 
obtaining adequate access to Forest Service lands for management 
purposes and sale purposes ¢ 

Mr. McArpie. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Isn't it also true that the Forest Service has a historic 
policy of not denying to a private owner the right of ingress and egress 
from and to his own lands over Forest Service lands? 

Mr. McArpie. We believe, Mr. Coburn, that Congress established 
that policy by providing ingress and egress to settlers located—who 
have owned land inside the national forests and who must cross na- 
tional forests in order to reach their land. 

That has been interpreted by the General Counsel of the Department 
to include, when the term “settlers” is used, those who own timberland. 

Mr. Cosurn. And you have been pursuing that policy in accordance 
with what you consider the intent of Congress? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Mr. Cosnurn. What means do you have at your disposal to sustain 
your bargaining position with a private owner when you want to go 
across his land ¢ 

Mr. McArore. If he should want to purchase national forest timber, 
would could delay putting that on the market until we had reached 
some satisfactory agreement with him. That is the only bargaining 
power I can think of at the moment. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about your right to condemn? Do you have 
that ? 

Mr. McArote. I neglected to include that. I did in my statement 
yesterday. We have in the past resorted to that only when give-and- 
take negotiations completely failed, and when condemnation was the 
only way out, and we couldn’t divert our timber-sale activities to some 
other part of the working circle. 

Mr. Cosurn. What happens to that Forest Service timber that you 
feel that you are forced not to put up for sale? 

Mr. McArpiz. Mr. Coburn, in the past it hasn’t been too much of a 
problem, as I said yesterday, because we have been able to move some- 
where else and the timber is all of about the same age class. We didn’t 
have money enough or roads enough to get all of it immediately, and 


so we could divert our activities to another part of the working circle. 
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From here on, it is going to be increasingly difficult to do that, and 
I think that we will have to consider condemnation or some other 
device—what that other device would be, | wouldn’t know, unless Con- 
gress makes some prov ision for it—earlier than we have in the past. 

Mr. Copurn. Do I understand you correctly that it is your statement 
that you do not. have statutory author ity at the present time to enter 
into a reciprocal agreement with the private landowner ? 

Mr. McArp ie. ‘No; we don’t have authority to grant permanent 
easements. 

Mr. Cosurn: What about your San Marino agreement? What kind 
of an agreement is that? 

Mr. McArpte. Would you say that again ? 

Mr. Copurn. That San Marino Road agreement. Are you familiar 
with that ? 

Mr. McArpte. No; I am not. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is there someone who could tell us what kind of an 
agreement that is? 

Mr. McArpte. I might ask Mr. Mason, who is here, if he knows 
about that. He is sitting behind me. 

Mr. Cospurn. Is that all right? 

Representative Cuuporr. I think if a member of your staff is here 
and can enlighten the committee on the San Marino agreement, he 
should do it. 

Mr. McArpiz. Mr. Lund will tell you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you make sure you identify your- 
self for the committee and stenographer ? 

Mr. Lunn. I am Walter Lund, assistant regional forester in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

The San Marino agreement is a cooperative agreement, I think you 
would callit. It isan agreement entered into before the road construc- 
tion is undertaken. It is simply an agreement to cooperate in the con- 
struction of the road and to share the cost of the road, and each party 
naturally has the right to use the road. 

Mr. Cosurn. It is a partnership, rather than a reciprocal agree- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. It is a partnership. Eventually, under 
the terms of that particular agreement, the road is owned solely by 
the Federal Government and the cooperator, the San Marino Co., 
pays part of the construction cost and retains the right to use the 
road. 

Mr. Copurn. And that is the only consideration 
CORNET, 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. They retain the right to use the road to the exclusion 
of anybody else # 

Mr. Lunp. No; not to the exclusion of anyone else. They have a 

right for a period of years to charge for the hauling of other privately 
owned timber. They have no right to charge for the movement of 
Government timber. 

Mr. Copurn. Suppose that a purchaser under a Forest Service sale 
uses that road. Does he pay the company a fee or rent ? 
53 
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Mr. Lunp. He pays a fee until the stipulated total sum due the 
company has been amortized. You understand, the company under 


the agreement pays all of the initial cost and the agreement contains 
a formula for division of that total cost, but after the total share, 
Government share of the construction is paid, there is no further 
charge, except for maintenance. 

Mr. Cosurn. There is no further charge against the Government, 
but there is a charge against the Government’s licensee ? 

Mr. Lunp. No charge against the Government’s licensee or the 
Government, either, after the stipulated share of the original cost is 
fully paid. 

Mr. Cosurn. Who ends up owning the road ? 

Mr. Lunp. The Government owns the road. 

Mr. Copnurn. As a part of the contract, did you require the San 
Marino Co. to agree to let you use any other road system that they 
may own ? 

Mr. Lunp. No. However, part of the agreement is that they agree 
to give to the United States easements over any part of their ownership 
in that drainage. 

Mr. Cosurn. So there is an element of reciprocity in this contract 
or agreement ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, yes; you might call it that, although it is entirely 
on the basis of mutual agreement prior to construction of the road. 
It is not compulsor y: 

Mr. Cozvrn. But every contract is a matter of mutual agreement; 
is it not? That doesn’t differentiate this contract from any other con- 
tract; does it? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I suppose that is true. I think the main dif- 
ference is in this particular case there was no denial] to the San Ma- 
rino Co. of a right to cross national-forest properties unless they 
gave us this reciprocal right. Had they asked for a right to cross 
national-forest land and build their road without any cooperative 
agreement, they would have been granted that right. 

Mr. Cosurn. Under your interpretation of the statute ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Mr. Conurn. Do you have any other agreements of this kind in 
effect at the present time? 

Mr. Lunp. None precisely the same as that. We have a number of 
road-use agreements which have been entered into after the private 
road had been constructed which contain the same principle. 

Mr. Cosurn. What is your statutory authority for that? Let me 
be more specific. What is your statutory authority for entering into 
the San Marino type agreement? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I don’t believe I could answer that. Our legal 
counsel has cleared those agreements, and as far as I know, that is—— 

Mr. Cosurn. I am not questioning the legality. I just want to know 
what the statutory authority is. 

Mr. McArpte. May I refer that, Mr. Coburn, to Mr. Florance, from 
the General Counsel’s office ? 

Mr. Fiorance. My name is Reynolds Florance. I am Chief of the 
Forestry and Lands Division, Office of the General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Coburn, there is no express statutory authority for this co- 
operative-type of agreement. There is, we feel, authority in the basic 
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act under which the Department is charged with the responsibility for 
administering the national forests to enter into this type of arrange- 
ment in connection with its duties and functions for the administration 
and protection of the forests. 

Mr. Cosurn. And that is what this agreement rests on ? 

Mr. Friorance. That is the principle upon which this particular 
type of agreement is entered into. There is a 1914 act that recognizes 
that principle, and authorizes certain types of cooperation and con- 
tributions toward the protection and development of the national 
forests and the use of those contributions. That is not the express 
statute, however, under which this cooperative road-type of agree- 
ment is entered into. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it your opinion, Mr. Counsel, that your statutory 
authority is broad enough, in order to carry out your management 
functions, to require reciprocity without additional legislation ¢ 

Mr. FLtorance. You mean to require reciprocity in every instance ? 

Mr. Cosurn. In every instance; yes. 

Mr. Fiorance. We do not feel that there is statutory authority to 
require reciprocity where the right-of-way that is sought by a private 
landowner in the national forest is the kind that is recognized in the 
1897 act. 

Mr. Copurn. And that leads right into my next question. It has to 
do with the Hope bill. Are you familiar with that, H. R. 7118? 

Mr. Fuorance. Yes, sir, I have read that bill. 

Mr. Cosurn. The section, I believe, is 7 (d)—I have it here—do you 
need it torefresh your memory ¢ 

Mr. Fiorance. Yes, sir, if you have a copy. 

Mr. McArpiz. Never mind, Mr. Coburn. We have a copy. 

Mr. Copurn. Page 8, section 7 (d). 

Mr. Fiorance. Section 7 (d). 

Mr. Copurn. (d) on page8. The language which follows “In order 
to provide access to and across private lands” and so forth. If this 
bill should be enacted into law, would you then have the statutory 
authority that you say now is lacking ¢ 

Mr. Fiorance. Yes, sir. That would express the authority for this 
type of arrangement where, in effect, rights-of-use or rights-of way, 
either, would be exchanged or granted. 

Mr. Copurn. It would not exclude, however, your established policy 
of permitting a private landowner to cross your land to gain access to 
his own land? 

Mr. Frorance. This would not repeal the provisions of the 1897 act 
which is a statute, rather than a policy. 

Mr. Cosurn. But you are carrying out policy under that statute 
according to Dr. McArdle. 

Mr. Fiorance. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And that policy would remain in effect; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fiorance. As far as I know, that would be correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. I think that is all I have of you, Mr. Counsel. 

Dr. McArdle, on this reciprocity of the right of private landowners, 
as well as Government, to get in and out to their respective lands, would 
you say that that policy has always been inherent in the public land 
policy of the Nation ? 

Mr. McArpte. Do I understand you to ask if providing access to 
one’s own property across Government—is that the question ? 
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Mr. Cosurn. Yes. Let me be a little more specific. Maybe I can 
clear it up. Here is what I am getting at: In the early days, when 
you granted a man a patent or a homestead and he was the first man 
to get in there, suppose that he got his patent on Forest Service land. 

Now, he w ould have a right under that patent to block any other 
pr ivate citizen from er ossing his land if he wanted to, could he not? 

Mr: McArpie. Yes, he could. 

Mr. Copurn. Then he could also enter into some sort of reciprocal 
agreement with adjoining landowners if he wanted to, whereby he 
could get reciprocal rights to cross that man’s land ? 

Mr. McArpuiz. That is right, too. 

Mr. Conurn. So I take it "from the very beginning, this idea of 
crossing another man’s land under public-land disposal policy has 
been the subject of some interest and some concern. 

Mr. McArouz. It has to us, yes; it has. 

Mr. Copurn. Is there anything i in this policy which would indicate 
that a private owner should have the right to block the Government 
gage Cage d 

Mr. McArpue. I don’t think he should have that right, and I guess 
if you get right down to brass tacks, he doesn’t have it, because the 
Government has the right of eminent domain and can condemn it. 

Mr. Cosurn. We are speaking now of reciprocity as a policy. For 
example, in your work you have, have you not, run across cases where 
private landowners in the né ational-forest area have been pretty ada- 
mant about granting rights-of-way across their Jand? 

Mr. McArour. I am going to answer “Yes” to that question, Mr. 
Coburn, but I also am going to say that in many, many instances a 

yrivate owner has willingly granted the Government the right and we 
have settled negotiations most satisfactorily with private landowners. 
Your statement would almost be the exception rather than the rule, 
Iam afraid. 

Mr. Cosurn. Will you need, under the Hope bill, if it becomes law, 
will you issue right-of-way regulations implementing that section 
7 (d)? 

Mr. McAroie. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would that be your modus operandi ? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. And those regulations would be published in the 
Federal Register ¢ 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you envisage any difficulty in enforcing those 
regulations ? 

Mr. McArpiz. None that we have been able to foresee when we 
considered the bill. 

Mr. Cosurn. And you have considered the bill? 

Mr. McArpte. We have discussed it; yes. We have made no report. 

Mr. Conurn. That was my next question, whether or not you made 
a report. 

Mr. Woozley, these questions go to you. What percentage of the 
log requirements of the mills in the O. and C. area does O. and C. 
timber supply ? 

Mr. Wooziry. I would have to ask someone who is in operations 
here. About 7 percent I am told. 

Mr. Copurn. About seven ? 
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Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Corurn. You have a provision in the O, and C. Act, and I quote 
the provision, and I know you are familiar with it, that these lands, 
meaning the O. and C, lands— 
shall be administered for permanent forest production * * * in conformity with 
the principle of sustained-yield— 

That is your directive, your basic statutory directive, is it not? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then the law goes on to say that the reason for sus- 
tained-yield is, and I quote: 
for the purpose of providing a permanent source of timber supply protecting the 
watersheds, regulating streamflow, and contributing to the economic stability of 
local communities and industries, and providing recreational facilities, 

Those are the purposes contained in the act, are they not? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you think that they are necessarily listed in order 
of importance ? 

Mr. Wooztey. That is pretty difficult to answer. It depends on your 
particular interest in it. As far as we are concerned, we think mm some 
areas that probably the supply of timber to supply mills is the most 
important element. 

In others, it may be watershed protection and erosion control, but by 
and large, I feel that the way they are listed is in the order of their 
importance. 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Woozley, do you consider that the basic policy of 
the Bureau of Land Management’s administration of the O. and C. 
lands is one of disposal, or management ? 

Mr. Wooztery. I think our basic requirement is management. 

Mr. Copurn. Rather than sales ? 

Mr. Wooztxy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. You consider that the policy is to conserve, rather than 
sell; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wooztey. No, I wouldn’t say that. I think there is a way to 
conserve and sell. I think under a sustained-yield management opera- 
tion, if the lands are properly forested, if they are properly harvested, 
and properly protected, you can manage and dispose. 

Mr. Cospurn. But you think the basic policy is to manage, do you 
not ? 

Mr. Wooztery. Yes, sir; conservation and use. 

Mr. Cosurn. On this problem of marketing areas—and perhaps 
Dr. McArdle will care to comment on the sustained-yield Federal unit, 
the principle, but this goes directly to Mr. Woozley—a question has 
been raised by some of the opponents of the marketing area idea as to 
where you or the Secretary gets his authority to set up these marketing 
areas, as such. 

Would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Wooztry. I think we had that in our statement yesterday, Mr. 
Coburn. The act of March 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 132, sec. 3), authorizes 
the Secretary, under such rules and regulations as may be appropriate 
in his discretion to establish sustained-yield units consisting of Federal 
lands under his jurisdiction, and to determine and define the bound- 
aries of communities for whose benefit such units are established. 
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Mr. Copurn. That doesn’t say anything about marketing areas, as 
such, does it ? 

Mr. Wooztxy. Not by that name; no, sir. 

Mr. Coznurn. And the emphasis there appears to be on sustained 
yield; is that right? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Well, I think emphasis is pretty well divided be- 
tween sustained yield ‘and establishing boundaries for communities 
for whose benefit such units are est: ablished. 

Mr. Cosurn. In the course of the hearings on the act, wasn’t that de- 
bate confined pretty much to a discussion of the need for sustained 
yield ¢ 

Mr. Woozzry. I think the two were certainly tied in together pretty 
closely ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you think that in order to carry out the sustained- 
yield principle, or the sustained-yield practice, a marketing area or 
even a sustained-yield unit, Federal unit, contributes anything to 
sustained yield? 

Mr. Woozzey. I think it contributed something at the time they 
were established. Whether or not they contribute anything at the 
present time is questionable. There are entirely different situations 
existing now than at the time these sustained-yield districts were set 
up and marketing area districts. 

I am not prepared to answer whether I think they would contribute 
at this time. I think they did contribute at the time they were set 
up. 

Mr. Cosnurn. How does the marketing area contribute to sustained 
yield? 

Mr. Wooz.iry. By setting up a unit for each community or for 
several communities, you tend to distribute your cut of timber to a 
considerable extent. I don’t know that it would necessarily have to 
be. I think you could still manage units without marketing areas on 
a sustained-yield basis, or allowable-cut basis. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you agree with that, Dr. McArdle? 

Mr. McArpte. I would say that sustained yield is absolutely essential 
to the maintenance of a sustained-yield unit or marketing unit, what- 
ever you may want to call it, because if you don’t have sustained yield, 
then you don’t have permanence of timber supply in that area. 

Turning it around the other way, it is a little difficult for me to see 
how sustained-yield units are essential to a proved sustained yield 
over an area. 

Mr. Cosurn. That was my question. 

Mr. McArpte. Sustained yield has to do with management of tim- 
ber. It is true, as Mr. Woozley says, that you don’t have sustained 
yield unless you get a yield, unless you market your timber, cut it, and 
get new crops established, and so it may help to have these units with 
a steady supply, a steady market, for your raw material, but on the 
other hand, if you are prohibited from taking out of that unit, there 
might be times when you couldn’t make all of your cut because you 
couldn’t take it someplace else. 

I hope I haven’t confused you, rather than helped. 

Mr. Cosurn. No, I think it clarifies it, except for this: The Forest 
Service has been carrying out sustained- -yield practices from what 
date—1905, 1916? 
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Mr. McArpuie. There has been a policy since 1905, when the or- 
ganization was created. . 

Mr. Copurn. How many sustained-yield units do you have? 

Mr. McArpie. Wait a minute, now. Do you mean under the act of 
1944? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. McArote. Six. 

Mr. Copurn. Six in all? 

Mr. McArpie. But that doesn’t mean that we aren’t practicing sus- 
tained yield in a great many working circles in the national forests, 
both east and west, north and south. The divisions of the national 
forests, the management divisions, which we call working circles, are 
each handled on the sustained-yield principle. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is true, but the great majority of the lands in the 
forest that you manage are not under any Federal unit ? 

Mr. McArpte. Correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. So what I am getting to is that a Federal sustained- 
yield unit or a marketing area, in and of itself, has nothing to do with 
the management of the land and the trees so as to achieve sustained 
yield ? 

Mr. McAropte. It has not been necessary to set up a sustained-yield 
unit under the act of 1944 in order to achieve sustained yield. 

Mr. Copurn. In order to obtain sustained yield ? 

Mr. McArpie. Yes. 

Mr. Cospurn. You have obtained sustained yield without any Fed- 
eral units ¢ 

Mr. McArpte. That is what I said. We didn’t have to set up these 
units authorized by Congress in order to achieve sustained-yield man- 
agement. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Woozley, as 
to marketing areas ? 

Mr. Wooztey. That is only on factor in the marketing-area con- 
cept. The other factor, I think, was the stability of the communities 
at the time they were set up. It was not entirely to arrive at sustained 
yield, but in order to more closely guarantee the stability of the 
communities. 

Mr. Copurn. That would be the major purpose, rather than sus- 
tained yield. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes. I think it is a joint purpose. However, I agree 
with Dr. McArdle that you don’t have to have marketing areas to have 
sustained yields. 

Mr. McArpiz. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. McArpiz. Mr. Woozley is completely correct. The purpose of 
the Sustained-Yield Act was not to achieve sustained-yield manage- 
ment on the national forests, but was to assist in maintaining commu- 
nity stability, using sustained yield and restrictions of marketing as a 
device toward that end. 

Mr. Cosurn. On sustained yield, allowable cut, or would it be dif- 
ferent if the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service lands 
were combined into one unit, rather than operated separately ? 

Mr. Wooztrey. Which one of us do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Cosurn. Why don’t you answer one at a time, but both answer ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We have to start with the realization that the man- 
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agement of these lands is different in many respects because of the 
fact that a lot of Forest Service lands are blocked in larger areas than 
many of the lands that we manage, either on public domain or on the 
O. and C. 

I think, to answer your question, that there is another way to achieve 
it without setting them in a joint management unit, and that Dr. Me- 
Ardle mentioned yesterday. He made a suggestion that we have con- 
tinuing committees on problems of appr: aisal, as we now have studying 
Forest Service, BLM, and Indian Service timber. 

I think we could go a step further. I concur very much in his sug- 
gestion. I think we could put that on a pretty high level and that we 
could also consider such factors as sales, roads, and inventor ies, so 
that in setting up our sales, in determining our sustained yield, that 
we could take into account the age of timber, its growth rate, and 
the areas that may be harvested on lands managed by another agency. 

I don’t believe it is necessary, Mr. Coburn, to put them under the 
same management, but to coordinate more closely our management and 

sales programs. 

Mr. McAxrpiz. There would be a major need for this only in a por- 
tion of one State—that is Oregon—because only in that area is any 
substantial acreage of two areas involved. Elsewhere the lands are 
so scattered and not alw ays adjacent or intermingled that I don’t think 
it would be much of a problem. In Oregon and Washington, both the 
BLM and Forest Service have about the same distribution of age 
classes. We have each of us a preponderance of the older age classes, 
and so we have essentially the same problems of changing those old-age 
classes to a distribution where we have representation from all age 
classes, and only in that way can we manage the area on sustained y ield. 

I don’t think there would be any particular advantage where that 
situation obtains. There would be a technical advantage in an are 
where one of us has a preponderance of younger age classes, and the 
other a preponderance of the older age classes. The exchange that the 
BLM and Forest Service are now working on to consolidate their hold- 
ings is largely wiping out so much of this need that may have existed 
in this place in the past. 

Mr. Cosurn. I have run out of time, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
ask just one question on road agreements. 

This is a question that is bothering a lot of people, I think. This is 
bothering me. Under an arbitration- type agreement, Mr. Woozley, 
what is the advantage in having the Gov ernment, that is, your agency, 
maintain a hands-off attitude ? 

Mr. Wooztey. I think one of our operations men could give you a 
clearer picture of that. 

Mr. Doyrtx. My name is James F. Doyle, and I am the area admin- 
istrator, Bureau of Land Management, at Por tland. 

I don’t quite understand the hands-off policy. 

Mr. Cosurn. As I understand your policy, when you have an arbi- 
tration-type agreement and a matter goes to ‘arbitration, the Govern- 
ment does not. participate in any way in arriving at what might or 
might not be a reasonable fee ?. 

Isn’t that your policy ? 

Mr. Doytxz. Not exactly. In a number of the disputes between the 
road owner with whom we have an arbitration agreement and our 
timber sale purchaser who attempts to exercise the use of the road 
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under the arbitration agreement, we have been called in as an adviser, 
really, to both the parties, and at those meetings, one in particular 
between the M & M Lumber Co. and the Linn Plywood Co., we went 
through the entire procedure as we understood it, and explained the 
investments in the road system which we had accumulated, and as a 
result, the controversy was settled without the matter going into 
arbitration. 

That is true in a number of other cases. If neither side calls us in, 
then we don’t interject ourselves, because the regulations set up the 
procedure to be followed by both sides. In other words, if our timber 

sale purchaser and the road owner cannot agree, then the regulations 
set up a procedure or there is a formula by which they decide the 
dispute. 

Mr. Cosurn. Why wouldn’t it be sound policy for the Government 
to act as an arbitrator in those cases ¢ 

Mr. Doyie. At the time the road regluations were being considered 
by the _Government, and by the industry and the counties prior to 
April 7, 1950, one of the matters which was complained about was 
that the Government was acting as the judge and the jury with respect 
to settling disputes under road agreements prior to the enactment 
of the April 7, 1950, regulations. 

In other words, the regulations in effect prior to April 7, 1950, 
provided that if the road owner with whom we had an agreeement, 
and our timber sale purchaser could not agree with respect to the fee, 
it would be settled by the regional administrator, and a good segment 
of the industry said that some unit other than the Government should 
settle the dispute ; that the Government, itself, should not be the judge 
and the jury in that type of situation, so accordingly, in the April 7, 
1950, regulations the dispute was to be determined under the arbitra- 
tion laws of the State of Oregon, each disputant to appoint 1 arbitra- 
tor, and the 2 to agree upon a third. 

Mr. Conurn. Would you say that that part of the regulations is now 
working satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Doytz. My own opinion with respect to arbitration agreements 
is that they are not completely adequate. With that frame of mind, 
we initiated action several years ago to amend the existing regulations 
so that our timber sale purchaser would not be completely in the dark 
at the time he attended one of our sales and bid for the timber. 

In other words, I think an arbitration agreement is nothing more 
than an agreement to agree. It does not spell out the essential terms 
and conditions which attach to the use of the private road. Our tim- 
ber sale purchaser does not know what the fee will be. 

He does not know how much capacity on the road he will be per- 
mitted to use. He does not know the amount of insurance he will be 
required to post. He does not know premiums on those insurance and 
bonds and a number of other requirements. 

He may step into one of our sales with a sharp pencil, but it is soon 
blunted when he is confronted with all of these unknowns. 

Mr. Cosurn. Isn’t it also true that he can’t get that timber until 
that arbitration proceeding is over ? 

Mr. Doytx. That is correct. 

Mr. Cozsurn. Unless he wants to Geepes 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir; that is correct, and that is another amend- 
ment which we have proposed and which is now pending. 
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Mr. Cosurn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jonas, do you have some questions? 

Representative Jonas. Yes, I do; but am I next? 

Representative Knox. Go ahead. 

Representative Jonas. I would like to ask a question of Dr. Mc- 
Ardle. 

Do you prefer to be called doctor or mister ? 

Mr. McArptz. Mister. I am not the kind of a doctor that would do 
you any good, Mr. Jonas. 

Representative Jonas. In your statement, you say that 45 percent 
of the Nation’s total setenoedlt sawtimber is owned by the Government, 
or is within the national forests. Do I understand that statement 
correctly ? 

Mr. McArpte. Within the national forests, that was my statement, 
Mr. Jonas. 

Representative Jonas. Does that include timber of that character 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management, too, or 
just Forest Service ? 

Mr. McArpte. That was 45 percent of the total of all ownership, 
public and private. 

Representative Jonas. So, of the total of the Nation’s timber, then, 
the Government owns 45 percent ? 

Mr. McArpte. Of the softwood sawtimber. We are talking now 
about the largest trees and the softwood species, which are mostly in 
demand. 

Representative Jonas. And you said 37 percent of the sawtimber. 

Mr. McArpiz. That would include all species, hardwoods as well as 
softwoods. 

Representative Jonas. And 17 percent of the timberland ? 

Mr. McArptez. That is right. 

Representative Jonas. Would you say this 45 percent figure is in- 
creasing or decreasing as we cut privately owned timber ? 

Mr. McArpte. It is decreasing. 

Representative Jonas. Decreasing ? 

Mr. McArpte. I think they are both decreasing. I couldn’t tell you 
the exact percentage in which they are decreasing, but the sawtimber 
is being cut both on Government lands and private lands. It is being 
cut, I think, Mr. Jonas, more heavily on privately owned lands than 
on Government lands. 

Representative Jonas. That is what I understood. I wanted you 
to confirm that or give me the true facts. 

Do you find that the owners of private timberlands are practicing 
reforestation generally, about the country ? 

Mr. McArpie. I am going to have to answer that question, Mr. 
Jonas, in two parts because, as I said earlier, approximately three- 
fourths of all the commercial forest lands in this country, and by 
“commercial” I mean land suitable for growing private timber, is in 
private ownership. The part of that private ownership which is in 
the hands of large owners is being well managed today. In many 
places the kind of management being applied is of the highest order. 
The bulk of the privately owned commercial forest land, however— 
and it amounts to 54 percent of all commercial forest land in this 
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country—is in the hands of a very large number of relatively small 
owners, 85 percent of which have holdings of less than 100 acres each 
and 58 percent of all small owners have » less than 40 acres each. 

Representative Jonas. We have not been able to sell them as well 
as we should on the advantages of reforestation ? 

Mr. McArpte. I am not blaming them, because they do not make 
their living growing timber. They ‘mmake their living farming. About 
60 percent of that acreage is in farm ownership and about 37 percent 
in “other private” or what you might call absentee ownership. They 
make their living selling hardware or te: aching school or something 
else; not growing trees. 

The State agencies have been increasingly doing a good job in 
helping to educate the smaller landowners to the ad antages of grow- 
ing trees as a crop. 

Represent: itive Jonas. I would like to comment that in my State 
we are planting a lot of seedlings, and that subject is receiving a lot 
of attention on all levels in North ¢ ‘arolina, and we are making some 
progress. 

Mr. McArprez. I was about to add, too, that in getting the smaller 
landowners to do a better job, the larger forest industries are also 
participating in a very fine way, and, as far as planting goes, about 
8 or 10 years ago, I believe, if I remember the figures cor ‘rectly, our 
total production of trees in this country for privately owned land was 
about 40 million trees. Last year it was up to 500 million. 

Representative Jonas. It is because the Government owns or con- 
trols a heavy percentage of the available softwood timber that we 
have this problem of how it can be marketed ; is that not true? 

Mr. McArotx. That certainly is one of the problems because, as 
better and more accessible stands of timber in private ownership are 
cut—and this is true almost entirely in the West, because the stands 
in the East have been long since cut over—the roads have come in in 
very recent years, and the development of trucks make more and more 
of the timberlands available that formerly were considered inaccessi- 
ble; so that the national forests have, for a great many years, not been 
very accessible, and have suddenly become accessible. 

Private timber, within a very few years, has largely, in some places, 
been harvested, and within a very few years roads, trucking logging, 
opportunities to log that did not exist just a few years ago, do exist 
now, and there is a . tremendous demand for this Government timber. 

Representative Jonas. Is one of the problems involved due to the 
fact that we are geared up in the sawmilling and allied fields to handle 
more timber than is made available for vale on the national forests ? 
I detected something of that sort in your statement, or thought I did, 
and I wanted to be sure that I understand that that is the problem. 
You say, I believe, that we are not able to offer for sale enough timber 
to keep the existing sawmilling equipment busy ? 

Mr. McArpte. I did say something to that effect, but I think I 
also pointed out that 17 percent of the forest lands in this country 
cannot possibly maintain all of the existing industry; and I think 
that my statement yesterday on Washington and Oregon was that, 
even if all the forest cok in that country were thrown on the 
market, I am not sure just how long it would maintain all of the 
presently installed capacity. 
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I would like to think of the time when we could manage produc- 
tively all of this land on a sustained-yield basis, and support a very 
large industry. 

Represent: itive Jonas. I was very glad to read the statement on 
page 22 of your prepared statement, Mr. McArdle, in which you say 
that interagency cooperation is better, in your judgment, than it has 
ever been. That leads me to say that, as I understand, one of the 
purposes of our hearing is to consider the advantages of consolidating 
the activities of these three agencies of the Government in the field 
of timber sales and management. Both you and Mr. Woozley have 
stated—and I believe you are supported in that by the answers that 
the Department made to the inquiries submitted by Mr. Perlman— 
that you do not believe the proper way to seek further economies 
would be not in consolidation but in closer cooperation between the 
affected agencies; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. McArpte. I think that was essentially the import of my com- 
ments. 

Representative Jonas. That leads me to ask this question of the 
chairman: 

Mr. Chairman, would you think it would serve any useful purpose 
or help the committee in making up its own mind on this a to 
ask each of these three agencies, that is, the Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Land Management, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to submit 
to this committee a list of individuals who work with forestry prob- 
lems, by name, grade, and work station, including a brief statement 
of their duties? 

Representative Cuuporr. I cannot see how that could hurt the com- 
mittee in any way. I think that it would help us materially. 

Of course, there has always been a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not one of the agencies should stay in the Agriculture 
Department. I think there was a battle about that some years ago, 
even before I came to the Congress. 

Representative Jonas. Generally speaking, I have observed that 
agencies are rather reluctant to give up any of their responsibilities. 

I do not refer to any of these three, but I am thinking of Government 
agencies in general. 

While I think their comments on this point have been strong and 
impressive, they nevertheless seem to me to be couched in general 
terms, and I wondered, if we are going to consider that problem seri- 
ously—and I notice that it is listed as the first one on this piece of 
paper containing our agenda or outline of topics—whether it would 
serve any useful purpose if we had that information. I do not want 
to suggest anything that would impose a burden on the agencies, but 
I am just raising the question for you and the staff members to think 
about. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think what we should do is to determine 
later on whether we need it or not because I think it would be a very 
big job for all the agencies to get that material together. If we feel 
that we need it, I think that we can request it and they can do it. If 
not, I do not think we should place a burden on them at the present 
time. 

I do not think any of the agencies has any objection to supplying 
the information we ask, but I do not want to give them any work unless 
it is absolutely necessary. 
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Representative Jonas. Let me ask, Mr. McArdle, how many would 
you say, in numbers, are engaged in that sort of thing ? 
~ Mr. Arpie. In timber sale work ¢ 

Reresentative Jonas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McAropte. In the country as a whole, timber sale work involves 
at least some time, and in some areas most of the time of each of our 
750 district rangers. 

Representative Jonas. I was thinking not only of timber sales, but 
of timber management. 

It seems to me that we have the Forest Service engaged in activities 
in those fields. We have the Bureau of Land Management engaged 
in activities in those fields; and, to a limited extent, we have the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. I may be displaying ignorance, and I guess I 
am, but it strikes me that one of the things that we ought to be con- 
cerned with is to see if we cannot streamline that operation and, in- 
stead of encouraging more cooperation, see if we could not save the 
taxpayers alot of money by consolidating these activities under one 
agency.” 1 am quite sure that we would not find the heads of the 
agencies anxious to have that consolidation. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not know whether they would be in 
favor of consolidation or not. I am wondering, if we get a list of those 
men engaged in that type of work, whether or not that is going to re- 
solve the question for us. I do not think it makes any difference who 
they are or what they do or how many they are. If 'they have the 
work to do, what is the difference whether you have 1,500 in 1 ageney 
or 750 under 2 agencies ¢ 

Representative Jonas. None, unless you could take 
1,000 under 1 agency and do the work of 2,200. 

I am thinking here of duplication. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think there was some question in prior 
administration’ as to whether or not that should be done, and it was 
decided not to do it after quite a bit of study of the problem. Amol 
right about that? Was there not some study of that in prior admin- 
istrations 4 

Mr. McArpiex. There has been a great deal of study of this situation 
which has been reported to your committee with references and con- 
clusions, and your own committee staff has made additional studies of 
that, 

Representative Cuuvorr. Is it not true, Mr. McArdle, that at one 
time the Forest Service was in the Interior Department, and was 
taken out ? 

Mr. McArprz. At one time, prior to 1905, the so-called Forest Re- 
serves, the reservations of Government timberlands, were under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. The Government 
technical foresters were in the Department of Agriculture. In 1905 
the reserves: were transferred to the Department of Agriculture. 
They went under the jurisdiction of Forest Service there. 

Since that time Interior has also developed a forestry. staff and. 
managed the forest lands in its jurisdiction. The acreages involved 
in the country have been furnished your staff, I think, and I believe 
you would probably get further, rather than my listing individual 
people, by taking Mr. Jonas’ comment, which is quite pertinent, not 
so much by name of indivduals, but by numbers of people and their 
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duties and also the other duties and obligations that each agency has. 

I think your committee is studying that now. 

Representative Jonas. Before we get away from that may I say 
that I have absolutely no interest in the names. You can list them 
1, 2, 3, or X, Y, Z. I was just inquiring whether or not it would be 
beneficial if we knew, for example, that in Portland or at other places 
in Oregon the Bureau of Land Management has an office with X num- 
ber of personnel and the Forest Service has an office staffed with X 
number of personnel, engaged in the same duties. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think that what you want, Mr. Jonas, 
is an organization chart of each one of these agencies showing the 
number of people in the various locations in the country, and what 
they do, Youdonot care about them as individuals. 

I should think that that could be supplied to us and I think it might 
help us materially in making recommendations. 

Senator Neusercer. May I teil Mr. Jonas something for a point 
of information ? 

I can remember, Mr. Jonas, in the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, if I 
am not mistaken, that the late Secretary Ickes very strongly advo- 
cated that the Forest Service be put in the Department of the Interior 
rather than the Department of Agriculture, and I think that field 
hearings were held in the Northwest, which is the major area where 
national forests are located. 

If I am not mistaken, public opinion in that region from virtually 
every segment of the population and from people of all political faiths 
and views and so on was very strongly opposed to Mr. Ickes’ sugges- 
tion, and they felt that the Forest Service should remain in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I remember that very well. There was no 
mistaking public opinion on the subject, regardless of the antecedents 
and the views on other matters of the people involved. 

Representative Horrman. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield ? 

Representative Jonas. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I have understood, from comments made 
at different times, that we have had progress recently. One of the 
issues in the West was that there must be a resurvey of the timber. 

Undoubtedly, the Departments will be coming to the Congress for 
more money, perhaps for some change in the law. I would like to 
have a list of the number of employees, and what it is costing, and 
what the Department thinks they need in addition to what they have 
now. 

Representative Cuvporr. I think we are all agreed to that. 

Will the various heads of the three agencies supply us with what 
I eall the organizational chart, showing the num jab of people em- 
ployed, what they do, how much they get, and whether or not you feel, 
if-we are going to make a resurvey of the timber or enter into new 
fields of jurisdiction, that you will need additonal employees, how 


many additional employees you will need, or whether the present 
number of employees can carry the load by themselves 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1956. 
Mr. WILLIAM CoBuRnN, 
Staff Counsel, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cosurn: I wish to thank you for the opportunity you afforded 
us to review the transcript of the hearings on Federal timber. After reviewing 
my remarks as they appear in the record I feel that I should enlarge somewhat 
on the statements which I made so that my attitude on specific points will be 
clear to you and the members of the joint committee. 

From a reading of the testimony regarding the relationship of the Bureau 
of Land Management to the oil and gas leasing activities in refuges administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service I get the feeling that I may have failed to give 
a clear understanding of the Bureau’s responsibilities in this field. In further 
explanation I would like to point out that the Bureau of Land Management 
exercises only a ministerial function in dealing with oil and gas leasing on 
wildlife refuges. 

Under the new regulations, approved December 2, 1955, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is authorized to classify lands within wildlife refuges, setting aside for 
exclusion of oil and gas development those areas on which they are reasonably 
certain that such operations would interfere materially with the use of the area 
for wildlife purposes. The remaining areas are to be classified in one or more 
categories on some of which oil and gas development may be permitted under 
special conditions designed to protect wildlife values and on others of which 
such developments may be permitted under the terms and conditions of the 
usual oil and gas leasing procedures now in effect on the other public-lands. 

The classification of these areas, whether for or against leasing, is solely a 
function vf the Fish and Wildlife Service as is the determination of any special 
conditions which will protect the wildlife values and the purposes for which 
the refuges were established. The Bureau of Land Management proceeds 
according to the classification and includes the conditions, stipulated by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the leases issued under the regulations. 

In answering Mr. Hoffman’s inquiries on this subject I made a statement 
recorded on page 3124 of the transcript, which could leave the erroneous impres- 
sion that this Bureau is not in the business of conservation. As a matter of fact 
we take much pride in the accomplishments of this Bureau in the field of conser- 
vation. To the best of our ability we practice conservation of all natural re- 
sources on the public lands under our jurisdiction. We are not, however, par- 
ticularly involved in the conservation of wildlife resources on the national wild- 
life refuges. That is the responsibility of the Fish and Wildlife Service which 
has primary jurisdiction over those lands. 

We have indicated in ink on the enclosed transcript of the hearings the follow- 
ing desirable corrections: 

1. Page 3068, change “2.7 million acres” to “6.3 million acres” on lines 11, 12, 
and 13. 

2. Page 3121, add “1953” to line 2 following the word “January.” 

3. Page 3124, insert ‘* * * that particular type of * * *” to line 16 following 
the phrase “Iam notin * * *,” 

On February 27 Mr. Wolf, of your staff, requested data showing the volumes 
and value of timber sold by this Bureau during fiscal year 1955 by location. We 
have atiached a table (attachment A) showing our timber-sale business during 
fiscal year 1955 by districts for the O. and C. lands and by States for the public- 
domain lands. It was not possible with the information at hand to break down 
our public-domain sales to the district level. 

In addition we are submitting for your record a table (attachment B) showing 
the number of personnel employed, their duties, their duty station, salaries, and 
the number of additional employees required to satisfy the minimum needs of 
management. This is in response to the request of the chairman on page 3105 
of the transcript. 

We are returning the transcript as you requested. If we ean be of further 
assistance please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp Wooz.ey, Direcior. 
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ATTACHMENT A 


Volume, value, and location of timber disposals by the Bureau of Land 
Management during fiscal year 1955" 








District Volume Value 
Thousand | 
1. Oregon and California and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands: board-feet 
Salem - Siw ——— « oe bien ili oben dest 133, 119 $4, 033, 481. 01 
Eugene _..-.----- o dha a acti acl adil dl Rieti oman ‘ a 124, 239 | 3,900, 405. 48 
Roseburg .....--- Pontos : Seed ceo =u 118, 679 3, 664, 905. 74 
Coes Bay...<.-.-- oe hwade paeribcdewe ; ae ee as Oe 167, 906 4, 200, 422. 38 
Medford 2 tat licen delice hee teats, Bit acca 103,158 | 2,573, 901. 19 
Miscellaneous sales and free use sea duibaeahiatendaeiaen te iddaNiemaeamnne mee 132 | 23 913.26 
aD ela ei ee Bi oe abe suibe dedlb seid Atal bind | 647, 233 | 1 29. 06 
2. Public domain lands: 
Ala ka a os . - - eseseucs Soe 12, 365 21, 551. 36 
DB. .nsin d dhdavncoctvns covenn= we secernceen-ee 94 1, 266. 05 
Arkansas iain sedinttptne wii poaee . ee 440 14, 612. 99 
DEL, concnsakeesoe ; vet phowbagtine wwpwet 13, 133 151, 667. 90 
Colorado S ‘ a ee 5, 851 53, 305.01 
NG Re hei ich Shon Shoes caaek ee eS Sa re eee 18 418. 27 
Od ad dev: saliek dein cdeibiinskbebdtibena 31, 260 212, 661. 44 
ae ale a acnaemnehienetne maneteguneupns 1 40. 00 
Montana a adchosed jaccnds dacbdesstiaueesueeddh bavseséueooes. 6, 452 71, 668. 41 
ON oat, tal De Lei eased sSuntee <b dab Mamnldh obbhdbhkdéodeeuhe | 357 8, 859. 19 
Nt bene acne | 2, 150 19, 554. 26 
North Dakota Kiniesiatoee tes demaaeetin pp tahinetnbuhd threat ienecuh enn 7 100. 00 
Oresee ..23.2....-- 4 hitdvend detentisbbeabinadesscbcs 33, 003 774, 766. 72 
WRENN «ateskions ia SiihRe sydd eds ank be eieliea. gnabomd~daduclotaite 864 13, 625. 36 
Washington. -____- sideline icielRis habeal a taaiac tia th ean nines iad 15, 798 252, 836. 66 
Sn cn cennanaGe cannes atancagiabhundcanesttvernowarduug sons | 16 143. 00 
WO iin co todd ctcdveccctnccnsmedocete cscs cde ubuds tain dbeoueis 530 3, 491. 71 
—_———— | 
Total. ......---------------------------------- ween enen-------------- 122, 759 1, 600, 578. 33 
Wants ON i. Be ase eC ees BELL 769, 992 | 19,976, 907. 39 





1 Volumes quoted are volumes sold not necessavily cut and volunes and value of timber taken in trespass. 
This table includes volume and value of free-use disposal totaling 4,509,000 board-fegt valued at $19,416.43. 
3 Not available by district. ’ 


ATTACHMENT B 


Personnel positions, forestry program’ 

















Type of office Location | Grade | Number Duties 
$$ | Ly | 
Area office 1____.. Portland, Oreg | GS-13-- 1 | Supervisory. 
| GS-12..___| 1 Do. 
GSs-9__ 1 | Forestry inventory 
mapping. 
GS-7.- 1 Do. 
GS8-6_. 1 | General drafting and 
forest inventory. 
GS-5_._- 1 | Forest mapping in- 
> ventory. 
GS-4... 2 Do. 
GS-3_. 1 Do. 
Total 9 
State office. __.. ‘ nuh Portland, Oreg--.. GS-13_.. 1 | Supervisory. 
GS-12 4 Do. 
GS-11 5 Do, 
Total act ke wi caesacifebewsnduee cab 10 
District offices, Oregon _-- Salem... .... GS-12__. ae | Supervisory. 
| GS-11... 4 | Forest management 
| | GS+9__.. 6 | Forrest rapping 
mapping 
| GS-7 11 | Do. 
GS-5 3 | Do, 


Total... 


1 As of Dec. 31, 1955. Does not include clerical, mechanic, laborer, or temporary type positions. 
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Personnel positions, forestry program—Continued 











| | | 
Type of office Location | Grade Number | Duties 
ee —-——- —— 
District offices, Oregon ------ Eugene | GS-12 1 | Supervisory 
GS-11 4 | Forest management 
i 9 7 1 Do 
GS-7 11 | Do 
Gs | 5 | Do 
Total “ . | J 28 | 
i 
| 
Roseburg GS-12 | l Supervisory. 
| GS-11 | 4 | Forest management 
GS-9 j 5 | Do. 
GS-7 | 9 ) 
GS-5 | 4 | Do, 
| | 
POR ca savk 23 
| Coos Bay GS-12 1 | Supervisory 
GS-11 3 | Forest management. 
| | GS-9 4] Do. 
| GS-7 12 Do. 
GS-5 4] Do. 
| 
ee. naive 24 | 
} | 
| Medford. .. ..| GS-12... 1 | Supervisory. 
| GS-1l1 | 2 | Forest management. 
| | GS-9. 7 | Do. 
GS-7._....] 11 Do. 
| GS-5 -| 6 | Do. 
ae A 1c ieee ad 27 | 
2 | 
| Lakeview .._--- ae 7 ee l Do. 
| GS-7 1 Do. 
| Burns__- GS-7 . Ma Do. 
Prineville (and branch | GS-7_-- 1 | Do. 
| office at Bend, Oreg.) 
Danerss=/s.t......4 GS-7....-.. 1 | Do. 
| | - — — i 
Oregon total oo senene----n-|-=- MIS abt cael 2151 
; = 
BiGtG CUR ro nednccnicnncnpimmncns | Spokane, Wash------ | GS-11_._ 1 Da. 
| | GS-9...__- 1 Do. 
| bi Penacsce 2 Do. 
GS-5......| 1 | Do. 
TNR. ines tke Did dna tat cdandande Sie | 5 
Washington, total_____- ---| a teliicaicacsengaiesin see: 5 | 
State office...__.____.__.._______._| Sacramento, Calif... | GS-11... | 1 | Supervisory. 
District.offices, California... __- -| Sacramento. -- GS-11_....} 1 | Do. 
GSs-9 | 1 | Forest management, 
| GS8-7_....- | 4 Do. 
| | GS-5.._._-| 1 Do. 
i decteeccn 
I oti hig cnnbiterciin | eee _ . .| 7 
EON isitnennnn. GS-11..... my 1 | Supervisory. 
| GS-9_- | 1 | Forest management, 
GS-7... 1 | Do. 
NE os iaak itis sidan cck fds 4c aad tiwwncecnns los nsayesnns 3 | 
ee Ci ohne st naennebiednandacta 11 
———— =| 
Avent totel. .. . ...-4--~..- i a a a ace aaa 167 
Area offies'3.©) ............ Tid Salt Lake City, Utah..| GS-12 1 | Supefvisory. 
|, A a Se Gs-it........1 1 | Do. 
District offices, Idaho. .........- era eal Sd GSs-9 1 | Forest management, 
GS-7. 2 | Do. 
i iN ie ae wae deenamanag ine wadiinvaton 3 | 
3 Includes 9 in area office. 
76321—56—-pt. 2 54 
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Personnel positions, forestry program—Continued 


Type of office 


Location 


Grade Number | Duties 














District offices, Idaho_...........| Salmon | Ga4 oe 1 | Forest management. 
Coeur d’ Alene GS-11... 1 | Supervisory. 
GS-9 1 | Forest management. 
GS-5 1 | Do. 
Total 3 | 
Idaho, total ~ 8 
District offices, Nevada Ely GS-7 1 Do. 
Nevada, total 1 
State office Salt Lake City, Utah_| GS-9_- 1 Do. 
Utah, total . 3. 
Arizona, total _- None 
Area 2, total_--- 12 

Area office 3 Denver, Colo GS-12 1 | Supervisory. 

State office do GS-11__- 1 Do. 

District offices, Colorado Denver | G6-7......| 1 | Forest management, 

Montrose GS-9______] 1 Do. 
| Durango_. GS-9 l Do. 
Total 5 
Colorado, total_____-- 5 | 

State office ..| Billings, Mont GS-11_.. 1 | Supervisory. 

District offices, Montana... Dillon... sé GS-9 1 | Forest management, 
GS-7... 1 Do. 

Montana, total seehaseneees 3 
a A es 
| r lac ee ae 
State office _..-..--| Cheyenne, Wyo... +S-11__.- 1 |} Do. 
District offices, Wyoming........| Casper ae GS-9_. 1 Do, 
Wyoming, total__........- aii 2 | 

State office | Santa Fe, N. Mex Gs-9 1 |} Do, 

District odices, New Mexico. | Socorro ...| GS-7 | 1 
iad 

New Mexico, total-_..--- i Se 2 
Pv 8 ee pooaehege " 12 | _ 
| | =—_ pe 

Area office 4_..._- { ..| Juneau, Alaska... _.-.- | GS-13 ---| 1 Supervisory. 

Operations office -._.._- Anehorage, Alaska....| GS-12__. 2 | Supervisory and elec- 

| tronics engineer. 

District offices, Alaska_........-- | Anchorage.-.....---- GS-12 ---| 2 ee and atlr | 
| pilot. i 
| GS-11.....} 2| Forest management | 

| | and protection.‘ j 
| GS-9 2 Do. 
| | GS-7 3 | Do, 
} aes 
Seo See Se |. cgugantleadMeteshooosadl ‘ ‘a 9 
| Fairbanks .....:<<<cize GS-12_.__-| 2| Supervisory and air 
| | | _ pilot. 
| GS-11....- 2| Forest management 
| | and protection.§ 
| GS-9......| 2) Do. 
GS-7.._... %| Do. 
WE orc pte ees Sea cai ab teak 9 | 
RR cccdncecamnt GS-9_..___- 1 | Do 
— | 
| ? an 
Bis. Bet. a. Dacksnthccberadehakatebneticnenecesubbbaued | 22 


3 Stationed at Missoula, Mont. 





41 GS-11 stationed at Homer, Alaska. 
$1 GS-9 stationed at Tok Junction, Alaska. 
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Personnel positions, forestry program—Continued 














Type of office Loca tion Grade Number | Duties 





| 
ee ee . 


District offices, Arkansas 6- - -- Russellville. ....---- GS-9__..-. 1 | Forest management. 
Eastern States, office total _|---------- wn-e----s-| 4 ic oe 1 | 
Headquarters << aan ...-| Washington, D. C o 15 1 
}Gsu) I 
See EIS 8 = oF Aires se > 4| 
Bureau total. ...----- ‘ 91g 
Additional BOOGES.<..< <c<-a-cecee<e|o= . ee paint 135 | 


6 Primarily engaged in land disposal program. 


Notr.—The Bureau appropriation request for fiscal year 1957 provides for the employment of 135 addi- 
tional foresters. 'These men would be located in the various stations mentioned previously and in additional 
range districts in the Rocky Mountain-Great Basin area, however, the great majority would be stationed 


in Oregon, California, and Idaho where the demand for Bureau timber is greatest. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. WILLraM H. Cosurn, 
Chief Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight Functions, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. Copurn: Enclosed are two tables which summarize the Forest Serv- 
ice timber-sale organization in selected western areas. These tables have been 
prepared in response to the request expressed by Mr. Chudoff on page 3105 of the 
transcript of the joint hearing on Federal timber policies of February 22, 1956. 
Table 1 shows the number of employees by grades who work on timber-manage- 
ment activities in 5 Western States and also on the 6 national forests of western 
Oregon. Because of the multifunctional field organization of the Forest Service, 
it has been necessary to show separately the number of employees working full 
time and part time on timber. We have also indicated separately the number of 
yearlong and the number of seasonal ecployees. 

Table 2 summarizes the total number of employees in these various categories 
without regard to grade. This table also shows the volume and value of timber 
cut for the States or national forests listed. This table also shows the total 
number of employees who work on timber at the regional office for these five 
Western States. The number of employees working on timber in the Chief's office 
is also indicated. 

List of the positions shown in table 2 for the Chief's office is as follows: 

art time on timber work, Chief ($14,800 under Executive Pay Act position). 
Assistant Chief in Charge of National Forest Resources Management, GS-17. 

Full time on timber management : 

Division chief, GS-14; 4 GS-13 positions—1 general assistant, 1 timber valua- 
tion, 1 plans and inventory, 1 reforestation. Two GS-12 positions—1 pest control 
and trespass and 1 methods development. 

List of positions for regional offices shown in table 2 is: 

Part time on timber: Regional forester, GS-15 in each region. 

Full time on timber: 

San Francisco, Calif.—Covers national forests in Califorina (except for portion 
of Toiyabe National Forest which extends into eastern California from Nevada). 
Regional timber cut in fiscal year 1955, 837,015 thousand board-feet, valued at 
$9,965,992: 1 division chief, GS-13 :4 GS-12 positions—1 assistant chief, 1 valua- 
tion, 1 planting, stand improvement, and pest control, 1 inventory and manage- 
ment plans; 4 GS-11 positions—3 inventory and management plans, 1 valuation; 
3 GS-9 positions—1 valuation, 1 pest control, planting, inventory, and manage- 
ment plans, 
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Missoula, Mont.—Covers national forests in Montana with north Idaho and 
the Colville National Forest in Washington. Regional timber cut in fiscal year 
1955, 864,883 thousand board-feet, valued at $4,854,064: 1 division chief, GS-13; 
5 GS-12 positions—2 general assistants, 1 logging engineer, 1 management plans, 
1 silviculture and protection ; 3 GS-11 positions—2 logging engineers, 1 silvicul- 
ture and protection ; 1 GS—9 check scaler. 

Portland, Oreg.—Covers national forests in Oregon and Washington (except 
Colville National Forest in northeast Washington). Regional timber cut in fiscal 
year 1955, 2,633,124 thousand board-feet, valued at $37,278,657: 1 GS-13 divi- 
sion chief; 6 GS-12 positions—1 timber sales, 1 reforestation, 1 pest control, 
1 management plans and inventory, 1 appraisals, 1 rights-of-way for timber sales; 
4 GS-11 positions—1 assistant on appraisals, 1 check scaler, 1 assistant manage- 
ment plans and inventory, 1 assistant on timber sale; 1 GS-9 position—check 
scaler. 

If any further details on our organization are desired, we hope you will request 
additional information. 

Sincerely yours, 


RicHAarD BE. McArpie, Chief. 
By CLARE HENDEE, 
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Taste 2.—Summary timber sale personnel—Field-going personnel, no clerical or 
wage board employees 




















Timber cut in . ; 
fiscal year 1955 | Number of positions 
I- —_————_-|- siaicinieiinataiaietii ree — 
" | lt la : 5 ait iis . = Total 
State or forest Volume, Full-time on timber Part-time on timber Total 
Rene A |} Value | ce ae | or 
fe t Year-long | Seasonal | Year-long | Seasonal 
os employees | employees | employees | employees 
CaN is Bee 840, 822 |$10, 000, 885 220 | 67 | 399 218 004 
SAMAR Ginn hcgaidnnies 516,745 | 3,705, 799 | 115 | 15 | 228 63 421 
MOMtARR...c0caseccee — 471, 451 2, 137, 603 | 59 | 25 206 43 333 
Oregon bi collins wiahidesiads 1, 767, 852 | 25, 187, 888 331 | 53 226 127 737 
Washington............ | 931, 645 | 12, 453, 383 169 19 148 61 397 
Total 5 States....| 4,528,515 | 53,485, 558 894 | 179 1, 207 512 | 2,792 


| 


DETAILS ON WESTERN OREGON NATIONAL FORESTS 















Mount Hood.....------ 223, 756 | $2, 767, 088 48 | 1 | 26 7 92 
Rogue River. .....-..-- 136,515 | 1, 794, 878 | 19 5 17 4 45 
NS aaa 74,513 | 1,111, 421 | 17 | 0 l 8 36 
Siuslaw hemp aad 182, 390 2, 028, 670 | 29 0 20 13 62 
UmiNOWR. cn scclelasuk | 250,091 | 3,106, 782 | 40 5 24 3) 72 
Willamette............. | 381, 502 5, 571, 208 | 49 12 26 | 15 102 
Total 6 forests....| 1, 248, 767 | 16, 380,042 | 202 | 33 124 50 | 409 

Total Forest Service | 
field-going...........- 6, 328, 229 | 70, 760, 440 11, 283 | 1201 | 1 2, 439 1 662 |14, 585 

a } . | Jah aq Mes TBAT POT Writ i 
REGIONAL OFFICES 
etiiee! eck Siict asl 12 
| re | aes il 
TN anne Dilica sieteehiskieces 12 
a ———————— omme fom ——— 

TOMDIINNE SS, Ji a sli dale TAs ishiues Wein cat 35 
Total all regional offices.|............j.........-.- | at ee ‘eal 71 
RARE SE caatdincdeolietnachenghtheaninennhine 7 | ROE teiretas | 2 souianiainaaieait 9 





1 The number of Forest Service personne], other than in California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash 
ington, are calculated from sample national forests in each region. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Cosurn, 
Chief Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on the 
Legislative Oversight Function, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Deak Mr. Copurn: Complying with requests made at the joint committee 
hearings on February 22, 1956, the following material is submitted herewith : 

A summary statement regarding the organization of the Branch of For- 
estry, Bureau of Indian Affairs; to which is attached a list of authorized 
positions in the Branch of Forestry, by GS numbers, at each Indian agency 
and area office, and in the Washington office. 

A list of stumpage rate changes made during the period January 1, 1955, 
to February 29, 1956; and a list of stumpage rate changes pending. 

There is also enclosed a Directory of Field and Central Offices, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, as of November 1, 1955. The offices at which Forestry Branch 
personnel are stationed have been checked with red pencil. This information 
was requested subsequent to the hearings. 

We are preparing a statement showing the volume and value of timber cut 
from Indian lands, by agencies, during the calendar year 1955; and it will be 
submitted within a few days. This information was also requested subsequent 
to the hearings. 
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We believe the foregoing will provide all of the material that we have been 
asked to furnish, but we shall be glad to provide additional information upon 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Barton GREENWOOD, 
Acting Commissioner, 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BRANCH OF FORESTRY BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The general organization of the Bureau of Indian Affairs provides for three 
areas of administration. These areas are: 


A. THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


The central office has overall responsibility for all activities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is the individual upon 
whom rests this overall responsibility for directing and controlling all activities 
of the Bureau. 

B. THE AREA OFFICES 


There are 10 area offices. Each area office is under the supervision of an area 
director, who is responsible to the Commissioner for all Bureau activities within 
the area. 

C. THE AGENCIES AND LOCAL FACILITIES 


Agency and local facilities are the primary operating offices of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. As such, they deal directly with the Indian individuals and 
groups within their jurisdiction. Each agency or local facility is under the juris- 
diction of a superintendent or comparable officer, who is responsible to the direc- 
tor of the appropriate area office. An exception is the Cherokee Agency, N. C., 
which reports to the Washington office. 

The organizational plan of the Bureau of Indian Affairs provides for decen- 
tralization to the agency and local facility, wherever possible, of the responsi- 
bility for conducting program activities. However, where it is more efficient and 
economical to do so, it is the Bureau policy to have certain operations performed 
at a central point, such as an area office. 

In addition to providing for organization on a three-level basis, the Indian 
Bureau plan of organization further provides for organization of each of the 
offices on a functional basis. The organization plan, therefore, is an application 
of the conventional “line and staff” arrangement. There are forestry staff offi- 
cers in six of the area offices. 

Personnel of the Branch of Forestry are staff officers, reporting directly to line 
officers in charge of Resource Division activities. The attached table presents a 
list of authorized yearlong positions of the Branch of Forestry, taken from 
records available in the Washington office. 








a 
. 
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Authorized professional, subprofessional, and clerical positions (does not include 
fire-control aids and other seasonal employment) abstracted from records of 
Washington office; subject to audit on basis of more detailed records main- 
tained in the field, February 1956 


Numnber of authorized positions—GS number 
Area and reservation Totall 15/14/13) 12/n!9/s|7/6]5|]413 
d total-_- as g bade 198 1 1 4 8 | 13 | 35 1 | 49 8 | 46 | 22 10 
Washington office: 
Washington office ‘ 6; 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Cherokee Agency 3 2 1 1 
Billings area: | 
Area office 2 1 ] 
Blackfeet 1 1 
Crow 1 l 
Flathead 8 1 1 1 2 3 
Northern Cheyenne-. 1 1 | 
Gallup area: 
Area office !_- ae Fageok al 3 1 1 | 1 
Consolidated Ute- - --- ened 1 | | , | 1 
Jicarilla ; ne 1 | 1 
Mescalero-_- b2se8 a 4 | Bs 3 Tae 
Navaho a rhe 6 rea ] a 3 
Minneapolis area: | | | | | 
Area office my _—— : 3 LA 1 | 1 
Great Lakes... ; * 5 | ; 1 1 3 
Menominee -- og 10 | 1 aa ei 3s 4 1 2 
Minnesota ; 11 | i 2. e 3{/ 1] 4) 1) 
Phoenix area: | | | | | | 
tie ethane auih 1 (@)0 | Le | » 
Fort Apa whe__. ee a! p 9 1 2 | 3 2 1 
Din WN ols es eee taccensp cnt)» St ‘Sas 1 2 i 
Colorado River. ...-.-.---------------- 1 1| : = 
Portland area: } | 
Area office. ......-.-- | 6 cit a 1 a. | 3 
Colville tease ete oeteeenet” ae | 1 i ie 6 8] 7 1 1 
Klamath ‘ptes jag aa ' So-Adl FA Bibesch 2) ls 
Northern Idaho fee, 2 | 1 1 
Umatilla pee eS Bs 4}-.. ; ae | 1 2 
Warm Springs. - - r = =" 11 1 2 5 1} 2 
Western Washington 7 22 | 1 | : 3] 7 rer T Ss 1 
Yakima . talk ag 18 : a4 A 4} 5 4 1 2 
Sacramento area: | 
Area office _..-- LSB EP BOGS Pajapa 1 
Hoopa ‘ ES | 4 i 1 |} 1 } 1 1 
Round Valley-. 1 1 
Tule River-_- 2 1 | 1 


1 Gallup area foresters serve both Gallup and Phoenix areas. 


Nore.—There are no forest officers in the Aberdeen (S. Dak.), Anadarko (Okla.), Juneau (Alaska), and 
Muskogee (Okla.) area offices. 


Representative Cuuporr. You may continue, Mr. Jonas. 

Representative Jonas. I have no other questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Knox, I understand, has been sitting 
here for a couple of hours. 

Representative Jonas. I offered to let him go ahead. 

Representative Horrman. I understood that he had some questions. 

Representative Knox. Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Jonas covered 
some of the questions which I would have propounded to Mr. McArdle. 

However, the counsel, Mr. McArdle, has stressed the point of part- 
nership agreements on the road-construction program that your Service 
has with the contractors. I would believe that that is what he was 
referring to; is that right? 

Is it with the contractor that your road agreements are entered into? 

Mr. McArpie. You may be thinking, Mr. Knox, of the reads con- 
structed by the timber purchasers, but the roads that are constructed 
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by the public are advertised and bid on and, of course, a contract signed 
for their construction. There is no partnership in those. 

Representative Knox. Well, the Selhibiande that counsel had then was 
to Federal forest roads. Is that what it was? 

Mr. McArpie. There are Federal highways. There are also timber 
access roads and other roads of that character. 

Representative Knox. I have reference to the timber access roads, 
whereby the Government advertises for the sale of certain blocks of 
timber, and there is no access road to the timber. 

Then an agreement is entered into by the Government and the con- 
tractor whereby the contractor must absorb a certain portion of the 
cost of the construction of the access road ; is that true ? 

Mr. McArote. I think I know now what you are talking about, Mr. 
Knox. 

In some places, the only way that we could get timber sold without 
additional appropriations by Congress for the public construction of 
a road was by making an allowance in the price at which the timber 
was sold for the purchaser, whoever he might be, to construct the 
road, and not at his expense, because allowance was made in the stump- 
age price for the cost of the road. Generally speaking, this has been 
only on the larger sales, and, of course, the smaller operators are able, 
with the equipment that they have, to build only the spur roads off of 
some main tap road, The policy has been to have the Government con- 
struct the main tap roads; that is, think of a valley, in which the Gov- 
ernment would construct the main tap roads up that valley, and the 
timber purchaser, with due allowance in his stumpage price, would 
build the roads that lead off from that into the timber that he buys. 

There is a contract entered into with the purchaser for the con- 
struction of that road as well as for the sale of the timber. It is a 
part of the timber sale contract. 

Representative Knox. In some cases, as I recall, the agreements that 
have been entered into would call for the Government to clear and 
grade the right-of-way, and the surfacing of the right-of-way would 
become an obligation under the contract of the purchaser of the timber, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McArptz. That could be true, Mr. Knox. I don’t know just 
what your question is aimed at, but that could be true in the situation 
you describe. 

Representative Knox. Well, the highway then becomes a part of the 
Federal forest highway system and, as I understood, the contract 
that had been entered into was an agreement whereby the purchaser 
of the timber and the Government constructed the highway under 
certain specifications, and from there the Government had the full 
jurisdiction over the highway as far as maintenance was concerned, 
after it wasconstructed. Is that correct? 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Mason will be able to give you better informa- 
tion on this, Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Mason. My name is Ira J. Mason. I am Chief of the Division 
of Timber Management, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 

I suppose your question, Mr. Knox, relates to a situation where 
the Government has done some of the work and it is finished off by 
the timber purchaser. 

In that sort of a case we would have control over the road when it 
is completed, would have the responsibility to see about the main- 
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tenance for preservation of the road. We would make an allowance in 
our appraisal under which the timber is sold, for the cost that the 
purchaser would require to build; in your case, the surfacing. 

Representative Knox. To pursue the question a little further, there 
are other blocks of timber that come into the category of being ready 
for harvesting. Is the cost of the construction of the highway used 
as a medium in arriving at the value of the timber, because the highway 
has already been constructed ¢ 

Mr. Mason. For a second block of timber to come over an existing 
road, we make no allowance for additional construction costs, in the 
second timber appraisals. We only allow costs once. 

Representative Knox. Does that add to the timber value of the sec- 
ond block ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; it results in that. 

Representative Knox. Thtisall. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Minshall. 

Representative MinsuHauy. Mr. McArdle, referring back for a mo- 
ment to the questions that were asked you by Mr. Jonas, I should like 
to ask you first off how long have you been Chief of the Forest Service? 

Mr. McArptez. Since July 1, 1952. 

Representative Minsuauyi. How long have you been with the Forest 
Service? 

Mr. McArpieg. 32 years. 

Representative MinsHatu, Well, you are an expert, no doubt, on 
these matters, I am sure, and I should like to ask you, in your opinion, 
based on that 32 years of service with the Forest Service, if there is 
not a lot of duplication between the 3, with the other 2 departments 
that have been mentioned here today? Could there not be, in your 
opinion, a combining of various departments in an effort to save the 
taxpayers a substantial amount of money and still give the same 
service ? 

Mr. McArprz. I think I will have to answer that this way, Mr. 
Minshall, in all honesty: that if we mean by “duplication” that in 
doing the same things we are doing many of the same things, and are 
doing them on different areas, and if the jurisdiction of that area was 
assigned to the Forest Service, I would either have to employ the 
Bureau of Land Management man who is on that area now to do it, 
or hire someone else, and the situation would be reversed. There is 
so much timber to be sold, we will say, and it takes so many men to 
do it, and in one part of the area the Bureau of Land Management is 
selling timber and in another we are. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Do you not believe that in all the sale of all of this 
timber it should be combined under one head to prevent all this over- 
lapping and duplication of services? 

Mr. McAroiz. Well, I have not yet said that there was overlapping 
and duplication of services. I have said that we were doing essen- 
tially the same kind of things, but we were doing them in different 
places. 

Mr. Mrinsnatt. In your opinion, then, it should not be put under 
one head; it should be kept on operating the way it is? 

Mr. McAxropte. I helped to prepare a letter to the committee which 
pointed out both the advantages and disadvantages of doing that. 
They are not all one way. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. What is your personal opinion ? 
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Mr. McArote. I think there would be a great many advantages to 
having them under one head, but I could also give you some other 
reasons that I think ought to be included too. 

Mr. Minsnatu. But the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, in 
your opinion ¢ 

Mr. McArote. Probably. 

Mr. Mrnsuax. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. When the Government sells timber, does 
it make any provision in the contract for the owners of lands sub- 
sequently sold who find it necessary to go across the lands where the 
previous sale was made, to have access to any roads that the first 
company builds? 

Mr. McArpie. We do. 

Representative Horrman. The Forest Service does? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Does the Bureau of Land Management? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. We don’t sell any of the lands in the O. and 
C., however. It has already been disposed of in alternate sections, but 
we do in public domain timber sales. 

Representative Horrman. Well then, if one of the agencies, either 
the Bureau of Land Management or the Forest Service or Agricul- 
ture sold me a few sections on the highway, where there was a highway, 
and then Mr. Minshall bought in behind me, in that contract that you 
make with me there is a provision that he can get his timber out over 
the road that I build, Mr. McArdle. 

Mr. McArpte. You spoke of selling? 

Representative Horrman. Wait a minute. Mr. McArdle has had 32 
years. He has been on here now for a number of hours. If he does 
not know, all right. If he does, I would like to have him answer 
without having somebody tell him. 

Mr. McArpte. I can answer. 

Representative Horrman. That is what I thought. 

Mr. McArpiz. You spoke of selling land, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. I meant timber. 

Mr. McArotez. I thought you meant timber. I was going to make 
that plain in the record. 

The answer to your question is “Yes.” 

Representative Horrman. Who fixes the charge that the subservient 
owner—if it was land that is what we would call him, and I do not 
know what you would call him, being timber—who fixes the charge 
that that subsequent purchaser of the timber must pay to use the 
road across my land which I have constructed ? 

Mr. McArote. If that is obtained by negotiation between the For- 
est Service and the owner of the road 

Representative Horrman. Right there now, I am the first owner. 
I will arbitrate, but I fix a price that my friend Minshall cannot pay 
to get his timber across my land. Then what happens? 

Mr. McArote. I guess you don’t buy the timber. 

Representative Horrman. What is that? 

Mr. McArote. I guess you don’t buy the timber if you cannot 
afford it. 
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Representative Horrman. Wait a minute. I bought the timber, and 

you put in that provision in the contract that I would have to arbi- 
trate with him. 

Mr. McArptr. No; you didn’t get my answer correctly, Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. All right. 

Mr. McArpte. Before offering the timber for sale we want to know 
what the charge is going to be for anyone to get that timber out. 
We have to know that in order to set the appraised price, because 
that is a part of the operation. 

Representative Horrman. Just a minute. I do not understand you. 
You say you want to know what the charge is to get that timber out. 
You are selling to me. 

Mr. McArouip. Correct. 

Representative Horrman. You are selling timber on 10 sections, 
What do you put into that contract. which would permit Mr. Minshall, 
if he buys in behind me, and at what price, to get his timber out. 

Mr. McArpie. We will want to know before the timber is sold how 
much it is going to cost for anyone else to use that road. We have to 
know that figure in order that we can set an appraised price on the 
timber to be sold. We arrive at that cost by negotiation with the man 
who owns the road, and we don’t sell the timber until we have it. 

Representative Horrman. Keep it simple. You are selling me 
timber on 10 sections right out on the public highway or railroad, we 
will say. What do you put into that contract when you make it with 
me which will protect Mr. Minshall who is going to buy in behind 
there someday ? 

Mr. McArpie. We are selling you the timber on 10 sections of Gov- 
ernment land, Mr. Hoffman, and it is right on the highway, and you 
have immediate access to that highway, so there is no problem for you. 
If the next man is going to buy some additional Government timber on 
the national forest behind those 10 sections, he has no problem, because 
he is crossing Government land. 

Representative Horrman. You are going off on something else. I 
am going to buy 10 sections. The first section is on a highway, but 
there is more running back. There is timber back there. I have to 
build some roads through there. There are some more sections beyond, 
unless it is the Pacific Ocean. 

What provision do you put in the contract with me when you sell 
me that timber so that those fellows behind there can get their timber 
out? That is a very simple question. 

Mr. McArote. It isa very simple answer. 

Representative Horrman. Let us have it, then. 

Mr. McArpix. The question has to do with you buying Govern- 
ment timber. You do not own the I: and. You are buying Government 
timber. 

Representative Horrman. I know all about that. 

Mr. McAropie. That is what you are doing, buying Government 
timber. 

Representative Horrman. Certainly. 

Mr. McArptx. Then the Government owns the land. There is no 
problem. 
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Representative Horrman. No problem at all ? 

Mr. McArpie. Not with you. 

Representative Horrman. Who owns the road? Does the Govern- 
ment own it or do I own it ¢ 

Mr. McArpie. The Government owns the road. 

Representative Horrman. But I have to build it and it is paid for 
out of the money that otherwise would have been paid to me for the 
timber, that money that is used to build the road; is it not ? 

Mr. McArpie. Otherwise the money would be paid to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Representative Horrman. Well, that is right. It is money that 
comes out of the timber. 

Mr. McArotez. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. So then you say the Government owns 
the road ? 

Mr. McArpie. The Government owns the road. 

Representative Horrman. Well then, if the Government owns the 
road, I put my money in it. 

Mr. McAnpie. You didn’t put your money in it. 

Representative Horrman. I put the timber money into it. 

Mr. McArpie. No; that was the equivalent in Government timber. 

Representative Horrman. I see what you mean. Why can he not 
use that road, then, regardless of paying any charge to me? 

Mr. McArpuie. Hecan. 

Representative Horrman. And you do not charge him anything ? 

Mr. McArote. If he has private land in back of the 10 sections of 
Government land on which you bought the timber, he has access to it. 

Representative Horrman. What iol he have to pay for the use of 
that road, either to the Government or to me? 

Mr. McAropte. At the present time we cannot charge him a fee. 

Representative Horrman. What? 

Mr. McArpie. We cannot charge him a fee at the present time. We 
can require maintenance, and, if he wanted to use that road, we would 
require maintenance, bat we cannot charge him any hauling fee. 

Representative Horrman. You charge him a maintenance fee? 

ca McArpte. We require maintenance, but we cannot charge him 
a fee. 

Representative Horrman. You can assess him for the money neces- 
sary, or part of the money necessary to keep up the road ¢ 

Mr. McArpuie. We will require maintenance on his part. He will 
have to do the maintenance. 

Representative Horrman. Now he is using the road, and so am I. 
What percentage does he have to pay on the maintenance, and how 
do you arrive at it? 

—: McArptez. It depends on how much timber each of you is 
1auling. 

Representative Horrman. It depends on the footage of timber that 
they cut off? 

Mr. McArotez. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. What is that percentage ? 

Mr. McArote. If you owned 50 percent of the timber going over 
the road and he owned 50 percent, you would each put up 50 percent. 
If he owned 25, and you owned 75, you would put in 75 percent. 
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Representative Horrman. If he only owned one log, he would not 
pay much of anything ¢ 

Mr. McArpie. Probably we would let him take that out free. 

Representative HorrmMan. Is there anything in the Government reg- 
ulations that would prevent the subsequent purchaser getting his 
timber to market ? 

Mr. McArpie. Not with usthere isn’t; no. 

Representative Horrman. Is there with the Bureau of Land 
Management ? 

Mr. McArpte. I can’t answer that question. 

Representative Horrman. You do not know ¢ 

Mr. McArpie. Ask Mr. Woozley. He is here. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Woozley ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. An owner of private timber or a purchaser of Fed- 
eral timber would be allowed to use that road; yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Yousay what? 

Mr. Wooztey. The purchaser of Government timber who might be 
behind there, or the owner of privately owned timber, would be per- 
mitted to usethat road. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Have you had the record of the hearings 
that we had in the West ? 

Mr. Woozitxy. Only the ones that were held in Portland. 

Representative Horrman. Did you know that these gentlemen who 
wanted to purchase timber were kicking about their inability to get 
their timber to market without paying an excessive price to some big 
lumber company ¢ 

Mr. Woozixry. Yes, sir; I know about those. 

Representative Horrman. Is there something to that? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. There is a difference of opinion on the 
valuesofroads. 

Representative Horrman. When were these regulations promul- 
gated that seem to interfere with the free movement of the timber? 
In 1950, were they not? In April? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You are sure of that date? It was 1950? 

Mr. Wooziry. Well, it was 1950. I am not sure it was April. 

Representative Horrman. Never mind the “April.” 

Mr. Woozixy. April, 7, 1950? 

Representative Horrman. Who was Secretary then? Was McKay 
then ¢ 

Mr. Woozixy. No, sir; Mr. McKay was not Secretary until January 
1953. 

Representative Horrman. He is not to blame for that, then, is he? 

Mr. Woozixy. No, sir; I wouldn’t say he is. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. McArdle, how many acres of land 
does the Federal Government own or directly control ? 

Mr. McArpie. Your question was how many acres of land all told, 
or forest land? I cannot give you the answer to how many acres of 
land the Government owns or controls. 

Representative Horrman. Then your answer is that you do not 
know ? 

Mr. McAptx. Not on the total. 

Representative Horrman. All right. Then what do you know about 
the Government ownership of ts. acreage ¢ 
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Mr. McArpie. On ownership of commercial forest land ? 

Representative Horrman. I do not care about commercial. Do you 
not know about any other ¢ 

Mr. McArpiz. Which other land do you want to know about? 

Representative Horrman. Well, there is other land that the Gov- 
ernment owns on which there are trees that is not classified as com- 
mercial; is there not ? 

Mr. McArpiz. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. Well, I was asking you what land the 
Government owned, insofar as you know? That is just the way it 
stood. How much land does the Government own or directly con- 
trol? That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. Wooziery. I might answer that for you. It is around 445 mil- 
lion acres in the continental United States, but that is owned by several 
agencies, Mr. Congressman, the military, the Forest Service 

Representative Horrman. You need not go ahead. Uncle Sam 
owns that? 

Mr. Woozitry. That is approximately, 445 million acres. 

Representative Horrman. As I understand, that is divided up, some 
is agricultural land and some is timberland and some is set aside for 
conservation purposes ? 

Mr. McArpte. There is 103 million acres in forests. 

Representaive Horrman. Do you know how much is strictly con- 
servation ? 

Mr. McArpte. I am not sure I know just exactly the term that you 
use. 

Representative Horrman. Approximately. Yes, Mr. Woozley is 
making some figures. 

Mr. Woozziey. There are 17 million acres controlled by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. That is all supposed to be conservation land. 

Representative Horrman. 17 million? 

Mr. Wooztxy. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. What is on that land, speaking gen- 
erally—water and muck and what else? 

Mr. Wooziry. Well, it is as varied as land can get. There is ante- 
lope grazing, there is big game grazing, there are buffalo areas and 
places where just certain types of fish exist. It is varied, but it is 
habitat for all types of wildlife and fish. 

Representative Horrman. Is it of any value for any other purpose 
except what you might call conservation, and in that question 1 am 
not including reforestation which might be called conservation. 

Mr. Woozrry. Well, it may have other values, but the primary 
value is for wildlife and conservation. There may be some timber on 
it. There may be some minerals on it. 

Representative Horrman. Oh, sure; but just from a commercial 
standpoint, are any of those 17 million acres which the Wildlife people 
have just for you and me to shoot and hunt over, and whatever we 
want to do on it, valuable for any commercial purpose ? 

Mr. Wooziey. No, sir; not particularly, I don’t think. 

Representative Horrman. Is there any oil or gas under them ¢ 

Mr. Woozitry. There could be; yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. What is the Department of the Interior 
doing about leasing some of these 17 million acres for the drilling of 
oils or for any other use than conservation uses ? 
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Mr. Woozitey. Well, there have recently been regulations put into 
effect which would permit drilling with the consent and approval of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, but the primary purpose is for the 
Fish and Wildlife. 

Representative Horrman. I am getting protests fron’ our local 
people in conservation organizations which are to the effect that Secre- 
— McKay is destroying the conservation program by permitting 

he drilling of oil wells. What about that / 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, I am not in that business and I prefer not to 
answer that. 

Representative Horrman. What is that ? 

Mr. Wooztry. I am not in that particular type of conservation 
business, and I prefer not to answer that. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, you are not in the conservation 
business, but you are having something to do with this. What par- 
ticular outfit are you with ? 

Mr. Wooztry. I am with the Bureau of Land Management. 

Representative Horrman. Do you have any jur isdiction over these 
17 million acres ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Are you letting them destroy my duck 
marsh or fishing ponds now by letting them drill an oil well? 

Mr. Wooziry. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Then I can tell my folks when I go on 
home on the Easter vacation that there is nothing to that ? 

Mr. Woozixy. In some instances there are developments for oil and 
gas, but they are fully protected. 

Representative Horrman. That is, you fully protect my fish and 
game? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. I am sure. 

Representative Horrman. You are sure ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. They intimate that I am lying, and I 
want the opinion of an expert. 

Mr. Wooziry. I am not an expert on that. 

Representative Horrman. What are you expert on ? 

Mr. Wooziry. I manage the Bureau of Land Management lands, but 
not the Fish and Wildlife’s lands. We have a Director for that. 

tepresentative Horrman. If I can get somebody to advance me the 
money without assurance that ani is a deposit of gas on there that 
a prudent man would drill for—I want to be sure to get that in on 
account of the mining business—I Sle have to get the | permission of 
the wildlife people, would I not? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Well then, McKay is not responsible for 
any such thing at all, is he? 

Mr. Woozzey. No, sir. In my opinion, Mr. McKay’s regulations 
protect the fish and wildlife areas better than they have ever been 
protected. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say, he is a real conserva- 
tionist ? 

Mr. Wooztry. I think he is. 

Representative Horrman. I heard the bell. Is it time to adjourn? 

76321—56—pt. 2——55 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, the House is in session at 
noon. The House and Senate are both in session at noon. We were 
hoping that we could adjourn at noon and come back at 2 o’clock but 
I did not want to disturb your questions. 

Representative Horrman. We do not wish to miss the rolleall. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just wanted to let you finish. 

Representative Horrman. Can we not adjourn now? I want to 
think this thing over. 

That is such a change from what I have heard from my conservation 
organizations, Democrats, mostly, that I would like to think that over. 

Representative Cuuporr. I always try to help you whenever I can. 

In view of the fact that you want to think this thing over for a couple 
of hours, we will recess until 2 o’clock. 

The subcommittee is adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. McArdle and Mr. Woozley, will you come forward, please? I 
just wanted to say to the members of the committee that it is my 
thought that we can finish the hearings today on the overall timber 
question in the Pacific Northwest, and I am hoping that we will be 
able to do so this afternoon. 

I think Mr. Hoffman was questioning the witnesses when we ad- 
journed. 

Representative Jonas. I asked would he yield to me for one question. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Representative Jonas. Mr. Woozley, may I ask you to refresh your 
memory about the questions Mr. Hoffman was asking you just before 
the recess? I want to get something straight in my mind. 

You said that the total land area owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment in continental United States is how much? How many 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Wooziry. I said about 445 million, Congressman, and I wish 
to correct that statement to make it 455 million. 

Representative Jonas. That is out of a total of how many acres? 

Mr. Wooztxy. The total acreage, according to our last records of the 
entire land area, including the inland-water area, is 1,934,327,680 
acres. 

Representative Jonas. Of which 455,632,173 acres are owned by 
Uncle Sam ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Jonas. Thank you. 

Mr. Wooztey. I would like to make another correction, Congress- 
man. I told the Congressman from Michigan that there were ap- 
pavtaele itely 17 million acres under the control of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. I was confused with national parks, and I wish to have 
the record corrected to show 4,128,784 acres under the management 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Representative Horrman. If that is the real figure, of course, I 
have no objection. The other is parks ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, the national parks include approximately 14 
million. I had the two confused. 
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Representative Horrman. There is wildlife and the national parks, 


too ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. It is under the management of the National Park 
Service, however. 

Representative Horrman. How much of that 17 million is really 
conservation acreage / 

Mr. Wooztery. I don’t know. 

Representat ive HorrmMan. Does anybody have any idea ¢ 

Mr. Copurn. All of it. 

Re »prese ntative HorrmMan. Somebody around here, 2 or 3 of ry 
prompting us from the audience on the $64 question, say all of i 

Mr. Wooziry. All the lands in the national parks and Fish aa 
Wildlife Service is dedicated first to conservation and between the 2 
of them there are approximately 19 million acres. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, on the parks’ 17 million, there 
is many an acre where the deer roam, not the antelope—the deer; and 
where there is wild fowl ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Do you have any idea how many acres 
that is or how many the tourists use / 

Mr. Wooztry. No, I don’t. 

Representative Horrman. On none of it, anyway, does the Gov- 
ernment pay taxes locally, or State, do they? None of it pays State 
or local tax 4 

Mr. Wooz.ry. I don’t know what taxes they pay there. 

Representative Horrman. You are with the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and don’t know whether the Government pays any taxes on 
them ? 

Mr. Wooziry. I can tell you any questions you ask me, I hope, 
about the Bureau of Land Management, but I can’t on the national 
parks and fish and wildlife. 

Representative Horrman. I am asking you, Does the Bureau of 

Land Management, on the land it has, pay any taxes, State or local ¢ 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir; 1214 percent of the fees we get from grazing 
go to the State; 50 percent of the lands we lease for grazing on section 
15 leases goes to the State; 75 percent of the income from these lands 
administered for the O. and C. goes to the O. and C. counties. 

We make payments on practically everything. Five percent of the 
lands that we sell goes to the States in which the lands are sold. 
There are payments made to the States from all of the lands managed 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 

Representative HorrMan. And the taxpayments you make to the 
States come from income you get from the use of the lands? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say, nothing comes out of 
Uncle Sam’s Treasury, does it? 

Mr. Wooztey. That’s right. It’s from the revenues. 

Representative Horrman. Then you make some profit, do you, over 
and above the tax ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We took in $239 million last year, and our appro- 
priation was approxim: ately $15 million. 

Representative Horrman. That was all profit ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. There is no income tax on that, though? 
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Mr. Woozzey. Not that I know of. 

Representative Horrman. That is a source we have overlooked. We 
ought to call that to the attention of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Representative Cuvporr. I think 3714 percent of the income from 
minerals goes to the State; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Wooziry. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. Tell me, to offset that millions of profit, 
how much it costs to operate this service? 

Mr. Woozitxy. Yes, sir. It cost approximately $15 million in 1955. 

Representative Horrman. Then we are making a net profit? 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes; a tremendous net profit. 

Representative Horrman. Why don’t we throw all of the country 
into that organization, then ? 

Mr. Woozitry. That would be a matter for Congress. 

Representative Horrman. If it was only the dollar that was in- 
volved, it would seem to me we ought to take over all private industry 
and business and everything else, if the Government can do that. I 
was under the impression that it cost something to have these services 
administered, and that the taxpayer generally, out of the overall tax 
program, paid something in. 

I was mistaken about that, and so far as your outfit is concerned, 
you are an asset to us financially. 

Mr. Wooziry. That is correct, and we only operate the dregs, the 
part that no one else wanted in the main. 

Representative Horrman. And out of the part you might say was 
garbage or rubbish, whatever you want to call it, waste, you have 
turned into a profit ? 

Mr. Wooztey. That is true on the public domain; yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Does it still do that under Secretary 
McKay ? 

Mr. Wooziey. Sure. 

Representative Horrman. We better keep him in, hadn’t we! 
What I don’t understand here is on page 6 of this booklet you in- 
troduced. 

You say “Area of rural lands in Federal ownership in the States.” 
Now, the Navy, according to this statement, has in Michigan 1,379 
acres of rural land. 

Mr. Wooztry. They are lands that have been acquired by the Navy. 
T couldn’t say whether they are rural or whether they are urban. 

Representative Horrman. What does that rural mean? That 
doesn’t mean they are farming or anything, does it? It doesn’t mean 
agricultural uses ? 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir. It is probably a Navy base of some kind. 

Representative Horrman. Then, over in the other one, “Other 
agencies, 7,729.” Then the next one to the right, “Total, 2,801,375 
acres.” Is that the way you figured your profit, or what have I 
missed ? 

Mr. Wooztry. You missed the two pages preceding that, Congress- 
man. If you will turn back to table 3 on page 

Representative Horrman. I can’t rely on what is said on this page 6 
alone ? 

Mr. Wooztry. No; that is a summary. 

Representative Horrman. I know, but it says “Navy,” and of 
course, when it says 
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Mr. Wooztxy. If you will turn back to page 4, you find there are 
2,473,409 acres administered by the Forest Service in Michigan, and 
15.646 acres that the Bureau of Land Management administers. 

Representative Horrman. But it is still rural land? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is not in cities. 

Representative Horrman. How would a fellow that didn’t know 
what this intended to mean know when he looks just at one page ¢ 

Mr. Wooz.ry. I think that is true of anything you read if you just 
read one page. 

Representative Horrman. I wouldn’t be confused if it didn’t say 
“Navy Department,” and then says “Other agencies.” I assumed you 
meant by “Other agencies” all the rest of them, but you didn’t did 
you! You just meant those that hadn’t been named ? 
~ Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. I wish you would spend some of that 
profit making it a little clearer. I think that is all I wanted to ask 
you at this time, but I did want to ask Mr. McArdle just what is 
wrong, Mr. McArdle? Or what suggestions would you offer for the 
betterment of the administration of the Department of the Interior ¢ 

Mr. McArpiz. Mr. Hoffman, I would much prefer you didn’t ask 
me that question. 

Representative Horrman. I know you might prefer, but we are 
here to get the facts. We are here to write legislation which will pre- 
vent the Secretary of the Interior from letting any more timber steals 
go through, and the granting of any patents when they are not justified. 

You are an expert. You have been in the service for 32 years. If 
this is a constructive hearing, or a hearing for constructive purposes, 
I think we are entitled to your suggestions. 

I am not asking you to criticize. I am just asking you for any sug- 
gestions which you may have which grow out of your 32 years’ ex- 
perience and knowledge of the Department as to how the service can be 
bettered. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you hold it? Mr. Hoffman, I just 
want to say this: That the gentleman is not in the Interior Depart- 
ment. He is in the Department of Agriculture. 

Representative Horrman. I don’t care. He is concerned with the 
forests and all that. I stand corrected on the department. He has 
been with the Government for 32 years. He came here to testify on 
that Al Sarena matter. He has testified about the value of the timber 
on the Al Sarena claims where the patents were granted. 

Now, I want some constructive suggestions instead of just criticism 
as to what should be done. That is all I am asking for. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to say this to you, Mr. Hoffman: 
T don’t like to say that you are out of order. It appears to me that 
if that would be fair, the winess should answer, but { can’t understand 
why you should ask an employee of the Agriculture Department to 
criticize the Interior Department. 

Maybe he might have suggestions as to the improvement of the 
Agriculture Department. He might be competent to testify to that, 
but because of his being 382 years in the Forest Service, which is part 
of the Department of Agriculture, I don’t think it’s fair to ask the 
witness to criticize the Interior Department. I do that. I can criticize 
them. I don’t think it’s fair of him to criticize them. 
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Representative Horrman. You aren’t with the Forest Service at 
all? 

Mr. McArpte. Oh, yes. 

Representative Horrman. And you testified, didn’t you, as to the 
value of the timber on the Al Sarena mining claims ¢ 

Mr. McArpuie. Correct. That was on a national forest, which is 
under my jurisdiction, 

Representative Horrman. I am asking you for any constructive 
suggestions that would help us correct any maladministration or mis- 
feasance, anything that can be corrected, in the Department of the 
Interior or in your own department, or the Bureau of Mines, in con- 
nection with timber. 

Mr. McArpzie. I have made numerous suggestions, Mr. Congress- 
man, in the presentation which I made. 

Representative Horrman. I know you did, and you took an hour 
to read them and that is all right with me. Now, I am asking you 
briefly what are they? It doesn’t take an hour’s explanation to give 
them to us, and pi ardon me for talking so loud and so fast. I have the 
greatest admiration and respect for you. 

Mr. McArp x. I can do little more than go over the same ones again, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Representative Horrman. You mean to say that you can’t tell us 
without going through that statement ? 

Mr. McArpiz. I made certain suggestions with respect to access 
roads which I think would help us very materially, if Congress would 
provide so that the Secretary of Agriculture’s right to acquire per- 
manent access would be clear cut and that he would have the privilege, 
also, of entering into reciprocal right-of-way agreements. 

I also spoke at some length on the need for more access roads so that 
more timber could be sold. 

Representative Horrman. Have you at any time given us any figures 
about the cost of the access roads ? 

Mr. McArpte. It was in the presentation that I made yesterday. 

Representative Horrman. The cost ? 

Mr. McArpie. Yes. I also said that if the committee decided that 
they wanted more smaller sales made, then we would have to review 
those costs because they were largely based on the situation that existed 
in 1952 

Representative Horrman. And you advocate smaller sales on short 
term 

Mr. McArote. I made that suggestion yesterday in my presentation. 

Representative Horrman. Do you think that should be / 

Mr. McArpie. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And do you believe in reforestation ? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. How can you have reforestation if you 
sell small acreage to be paid for in short time ? 

Mr. McArpue. No different than large acreage, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. None at all? 

Mr. McArpte, No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Don’t you know, sir, as a matter of fact, 
that the fellow who buys small acreages wants to cut it and get his 
money and get out? 
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ul Mr. McAroue. I don’t know that there is any difference between 
that and large acreage. 
Re presenti itive Hor FMAN. That isn’t what Lasked you. I asked you 


° if that isn’t the desire of the purchaser of small tracts, to get in to 
cut his timber and to take his profit ¢ 
P Mr. McArpte. Certainly. 
Representative Horrman. Certainly it is. So it isn’t likely that 
’ the man who buys a small tract, who wants to cut it, who wants to Bet 
” his profit and get out, will go as far along, or can, for that matter, in 
© reforesting as the big corporation which expects to continue in e a 


F ence for years, and so wants an annual crop 4 
Mr. McArpix. May I inquire whether you are talking about public 


F lands or private lands? 

Representative Horrman. It doesn’t make any difference. We are 
r just talking about timber on public lands. 
u Mr. McArpie. It makes considerable difference. 
Representative Horrman. Do you contend that the fellow who 
8 buys the land ordinarily is as interested in an annual ¢ rop of timber, 


the smaller owner, as is the big corporation which is going to be there 
p over the years? 
Mr. McArpiz. No. I thought I made that perfectly plain this 
5 morning. 
Representative Horrman. I don’t catch on as soon as I should. 
Mr. McArpix. The larger landowners of this country, I said, were 


l doing a fine job, but I said also, that the bulk of the forest land in this 
P country was in the hands of a large number of small owners who are 
’ not solely dependent on growing timber, and who are not now doing 
a good job in the main. 
t Representative Horrman. Who are what ? 
Mr. McArptre. The bulk of the small owners are not now doing a 
S good job. But I said both we, the Federal and State agencies, and 


the larger private forest industries are attempting to show them how 
to do a better job and substantial progress is being made. 
Re »presenti itive Horrman. So your answer to my question is that in 
t your opinion, where the ownership covers a larger tract, you are more 
apt to get a continuing annual growth than where the tract is smaller 
and owned by the individual, isn’t it ? 
Mr. McArpir. At the present time, that is so. 
t Representative HorrmMan. But you hope to reform them so the little 
fellow will have an annual crop / 
> Mr. McArpte. Yes. 
Representative HorrmMan. So in answer to the question, do you favor 
large or small sales, your answer would be what ? 
Mr. McAropie. I would favor both large- and small- and medium- 
size sales, and I said so yesterday, but we favor making more small 
l sales than we have in the past. 
Representative Horrman. And do you think that is the proper pro- 
cedure ? 
Mr. McArpte. Yes; I do. 


Representative Horrman. You mean more in number, or more in 


— | 


. é acreage ? 
3 ; Representative Horrman. More in number and acreage. 
Representative Jonas. Will the gentleman yield ? 


Representative Horrman. Yes; I yield. 
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Representative Jonas. Mr. McArdle, did you say that now you are 
making more sales in what you refer to as small tracts than you used 
to do? 

Mr. McArpre. Yes; very much so. 

Mr. McArpte. More in number and acreage. 

Representative Jonas. In number and acreage? 

Mr. McAropte. Yes. 

Representative Jonas. That is the present policy of your Depart- 
ment, to try to encourage more smaller sales? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes; “and yesterday I gave some figures on the ex- 
tent and size of that. 

Representative Horrman. But whether that policy will result in a 
continuing supply of timber depends upon the success of the program 
which you hope will be adopted by the smaller purchaser, does it 
not ¢ 

Mr. McAropte. I think to a large extent it does, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. If they continue to operate in the future, 
the small purchaser, as they have in the past, you won’t get very much 
of an annual crop, will you? 

Mr. McArpte. Because these smaller holdings occupy over half of 
all the forest land in the country of all kinds of ‘ownership, and almost 
three-fourths of all the forest land in private ownership, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the smaller forest owners practice good forestry, 
too, and that is generally realized by the Federal and State agencies 
and the general forest industry. 

Representative Horrman. The smaller operators—and this is repe- 
tition, I guess, but I want it clear and unmistakable on the record— 
want to sell their timber and get their profit, don’t they ? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes; I think that is true of all. 

Representative Horrman. And they do not at the present time fol- 
low practices which would give an annual crop of timber? 

Mr. McArptx. Some of them do, but the majority do not. 

Representative Horrman. But as a group, they do not, do they? 

Mr. McAropte. That’s right. 

Representative Jonas. If you would yield again to me one more 
time, I won’t ask you to yield again. 

tepresentative HorrMan. Yes, sir. 

Representative Jonas. Assume that you would sell a block of timber, 
one of the small blocks, Mr. McArdle, which you described in your 
statement yesterday, and the purchaser removes that timber, say, in a 
year. 

Does the Forest Service have a policy of going in there and re- 
planting ? 

Mr. McArore. After a certain period, Mr. Jonas, if it has not 
restocked itself naturally from seed coming in from surrounding 
trees, we do. 

Representative Jonas. Of course, the purchaser who removes every- 
thing he purchased in a year would have no responsibility of re- 
pl: unting, but that would be a responsibility that the Forest Service 
assumes ¢ 

Mr. McArotie. Yes. 

Representative Jonas. Thank you. 

Representative Horrman. You mean, then, you plant and cultivate 
the land after a fellow has harvested and sold the crop ? 
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Mr. McArpiz. Mr. Jonas was talking about public land. 

Representative Horrman. I am talking about any place where you 
sold the timber off the land. 

Mr. McArpte. I would say it would be up to the owner of the land 
to do that, and if it would be the private land, it would be the private 
owner. If it is Government land, it is the Government. 

Representative Horrman. If it is private land, it isn’t any of your 
business, and you haven’t any control over whether he plants any 
trees or doesn’t. 

Mr. McArptz. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. But if it is Government land, and you 
sell him the timber and he goes in and cuts off every stick of it, then if 
there are going to be any trees for the future, the Government has to 
plant them, doesn’t it, ¢ and care for them ? 

Mr. McArpte. In most instances, nature will take care of it, but we 
don’t believe in waiting beyond a few years, because so much is at stake 
in getting prompt reforest: ation, restoc ‘king of an area. 

Representativ e Horraan. How long do you wait for nature to take 
care of it ? 

Mr. McArptz. I am going to give you an everage for the country ; 
about 5 years. 

Representative Horrman. So that where you sell the timber off the 
Government land and the fellow strips it clean and nothing comes up 
in 5 years, then the Government goes in and replants ? 

Mr. McArpie. We do when we can, but haven’t always been able 
to do it. 

Representative Horrman. What proportion of the land have you 
been able to replant where it has been stripped ? 

Mr. McArpix. About a million and a half acres. If I take in also 
the area which has been burned or been denuded in other ways by 
bugs and so on, we still are a long way behind the goal which we are 
reaching for. 

We still have about 5 million acres, or a little more; 5 million acres 
to go. 

Representative Horrman. Where the land has not been burned over, 
but you sold the timber and the Government still holds the title to the 
land, what percentage of the acreage have you replanted? 

Mr. McArpie. Somewhat over half. 

Representative Horrman. How long will you know before you will 
plant the other? That depends, of course, upon the money you get 
from Congress, I suppose. 

Mr. McArote. In part. 

Representative Horrman, In part, anyw 

Mr. McArptz. But it also depends on the time at which the land is 
cut, because cutting is proceeding every year. 

Representative Horrman. What about this marketing area? Are 
you in favor of that policy ? 

Mr. McArpiz. Marketing area is one of the devices used by the 
Bureau of Land Management, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. I don’t want to 

Mr. McArptie. I am going to answer your question. 

Representative Horrman. I want to be courteous, if I can. It is 
hard enough when I want to be. 
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Mr. McArpte. I wanted merely to point out that it is not one of 
the devices assigned to me for administration. We have so little con- 
tact with it that it would be very hard for me to give you any informa- 
tion that would be of value to you about it. 

I would be perfectly willing to answer your question, but I cannot. 

Representative Horrman. Lack of information prevents an answer 
to that one ? 

Mr. McAropte. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Not because it is confidential, or secret, 
or anything of that kind? 

Mr. McArpie. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. It hasn’t been stamped, any of it, that 
you know of, as — classified ? 

Mr. McArpte. No, I think not. 

Representative ‘Horrman. I wouldn't think so, but you never can 
tell. On this page 20, where you say— 

For those reasons, there has been active consideration in the Department over 
last several months as to whether more stringent standards should be developed 
with respect to the establishment of such units, 

that’s the co-ops? 

Mr. McArpiz. That is about the cooperative and Federal. 

Representative Horrman. What do you want? Do you want more 
stringent standards, or don’t you? 

Mr. McArpte. You have read the preceding part to that, I assume, 
in which there is an explanation of that statement, that any unit estab- 
lished today under the different conditions existing since the act was 
passed, is pretty much subject to controversy and it is getting in- 
creasingly difficult, from a practical standpoint, to justify a unit for 
one—usually a small community 

Representative Horrman. What ? 

Mr. McAropte. Usually these are small communities—to justify it 
for one without harming by taking away timber that some other com- 
munity has been counting on or dr: awing on or using in the past. 
Frankly, I don’t know just what the answer is to this one. 

Representative Horrman. Your statement is that you don’t know 
whether we should have more stringent standards or not? 

Mr. McArpie. At the moment, I don’t know, sir. I wish I did, 
because it is one of the toughest problems with which we have to deal. 

Representative Horrman. Do you suppose some of those same 
things bother the Secretary of the Interior, or any other individual 
who has to make decisions ? 

Mr. McArpie. I am sure that they do, because he has essentially the 
same kind of units to deal with, although they are larger and cover 
more communities. 

Representative Horrman. So that in the end, the people and the 
Congress are forced to depend upon the integrity and the good judg- 
ment of the man they get to head that service; aren’t they? 

Mr. McArote. I guess that’s true, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. You would agree with me, wouldn’t you, 
that we shouldn’t be too critical ? 

Mr. McArpte. No. 

Representative Horrman. We ought to use judgment and reason 
when we criticize. 
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Mr. McArpte. Yes, I think that is a good rule to go by. 

Representative Horrman. You have had a little experience in hav- 

ng your own decisions overrule, haven’t you ? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, they have been overruled. 

Representative Horrman. For instance, in this one case where the 
Senator from Oregon interceded in behalf of the appellant, if we 
might call him that, you were overruled there. 

Mr. McArpie. Which case was that ? 

Representative Horrman. What is it, the L. and H. or the H. and I..? 

Mr. McArpte. The proposed L. and H. sale is in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture now, and whether or not he will overrule my 
decision, I couldn’t tell you. I don’t know. 

Representative Horrman. You overruled the other fellow; did you? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. As I told you before, for obvious reasons the 
regional forester’s decision- 

Representative Horrman. You don’t need to repeat them. I assume 
that you used your best judgment with the information at hand. I 
assume that with all of them, even McKay or Davis, don’t you see ? 

Mr. McArpte. That’s right. 

Representative Horrman. I wish the other fellows would do the 
same. Ithink Mr. Jonas asked you about the cooperation that you say 
is now in force down here. 

You asked him about that ? 

Representative Jonas. That is right. I just commented on the fact 
that I was glad to see his statement on that. 

Mr. McAroie. I thought we covered that, Mr. Congressman. 

Representative Horrman. He just said he made a comment. I sup- 
pose you are happy over that, too. 

Mr. McArpix. I am. 

Representative Horrman. You think at the present time, in spite 
of all the hearings and the bickerings we had in connection with Al 
Sarena, there is a greater spirit of cooperation down there now than 
there was before ? 

Mr. McArpie. Mr. Hoffman, I don’t think that that has affected my 
relationships with Ed Woozley personally. I don’t think it’s affected 
his relationships with me. I don’t think it has affected the relation- 
ships between the fieldmen. 

Representative Horrman. Regardless of what brought it about, in 
your opinion there is greater cooperation now than there was before ? 

Mr. McArpie. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say, the policies put in force 
by the administration down there now have brought greater harmony 
than they had before ? 

Mr. McArpre. I would say they are certainly better today than I 
have known them in the past. 

Representative Horrman. Then we can give the McKay outfit credit 
for it. 

Mr. McArpte. Yes; but give Ed Woozley and me a little credit, too. 

Representative Horrman. Of course. Naturally, as someone said 

[ don’t know if you two gentlemen said it—you just follow the policies 
made higher up 

Mr. McArpte. That's correct. 
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Representative Horrman. Then give the top credit, won’t you, for 
having a good thought once in a while. 

Mr. McArpie. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. It is so difficult to get out of any of the 
witnesses a statement that anything was all right down there or even 
good that I like to dwell on it when I find something like that. Here 
is something, too, on page 19: 

The sale of the Federal timber in such units may be limited to purchasers lo- 
eated within specified communities, or to designated responsible operators within 
specified communities who may be permitted to purchase such timber non- 
competitively. 

What that means is that someone then in one of the departments will 
have opportunity to designate responsible operators; wouldn’t he? 

Mr. McArpie. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. So that if I am Secretary of the—what 
would I be? Head of the Bureau of Land Management. or Forest 
Service under Agriculture then—and if Mr. Jonas w ants to buy timber 
and a couple more of the members of the committee want to buy timber, 
if I was the head, it would be up to me to designate one of them as a 
responsible purchaser; wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. McArpte. Except that if you will read the first part of that 
sentence, you will see that we could require competition between you. 

Representative Horrman. Yes; I know the first part of it, but this 
latter part is what I am talking about— 
be permitted to purchase such timber noncompetitively. 


Mr. McArotie. Correct. 

Representative Horrman. That means just what I said it did. 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. If I was head of the department, and 
these three gentlemen over here wanted to purchase it, it would be up 
to me to designate one of them as the responsible purchaser. 

Mr. McArpiez. You could do that or require competition. 

Representative Horrman. Surely. I could put the stamp of ap- 
proval upon Mr. Jonas; couldn’t I? 

Mr. McArpte. You could. 

Representative Horrman. And the other two fellows wouldn’t be 
in a position to negotiate; would they? 

Mr. McArpte. Not if you so ruled. 

Representative Horrman. Not if I said Mr. Jonas should have it. 
And, if I happen to be crooked, Jonas would get the timber every time, 
wouldn’t he? 

Representative Jonas. Couldn’t you put that the other way? 

Mr. McAroptz. I was just trying to figure out how I could turn that 
around so it wouldn’t be quite so awkward. 

Representative Horrman. If I turn it around, then the question 
would be if Mr. Jonas was crooked, I would get the timber. I am sure 
he doesn’t want that. May I ask unanimous consent to change the 
names to A, B,and ©? May we do that on the record ! 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to say this to you—— 

ee Horrman. That’s all I ask you, and I only did 
that—— 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not going to say that you can’t 
change them, but I just thought that we ought to get on with the 
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business of getting some facts from the witness, rather than getting 
down to a point where we are just having fun. 

Representative Horrman. I didn’t hear you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think we ought to get back to the busi- 
ness of getting facts from the witness, instead of hi aving fun, because 
we want to hear Mr. Melis, of the Bureau of Indian Aft: uirs, and we 
are going to finish tonight. 

Represent: itive Horrman. So far as I know no one is having fun. 
We are getting the situation clear. I apprec iate your implied criti- 

cism, but that is based upon the witness’ statement. If you will read 
the record, you will find that it is directly relevant to the statement of 
the witness; isn’t it? 

Is there anything that is irrelevant, Mr. Witness, I ask you, about 
that question, and if there is, what is it? I am putting a practical 
example before you. 

In this case, the ch: arge has been all the time that someone, even 
the President of the United States, exerted improper influence upon 
McKay. Now, I am asking you if this suggestion of yours—you are 
the head of the Forest Service; aren’t you! 

Mr. McArpte. Of the Forest Service; that is right. 

Representative Horrman. If this suggestion of yours doesn’t create 
a situation where some indivdual, if he wasn’t honest, would have the 
opportunity to give away or to sell at less than its v: alue, Uncle Sam’s 
timber? Tsn’t'that right ? 

Mr. McArpre. He could have the opportunity, Mr. Hoffman, per- 
haps, but I don’t think he would be able to do it. 

Representative Horrman. Well,.it would all depend, again, as we 
said before, upon the integrity and the ability of the individual that 
the people or the department had entrusted with the authority. 

Mr. McArpte. A great deal depends on that. 

Representative Horrman. And there is no way that you know of, 
is there, of avoiding that situation ? 

Mr. McArpuz. No. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all. 

I do have a couple of questions here, too. You never saw the timber 
on Al Sarena, did you? 

Mr. McAxotx. Not on the Al Sarena claims, no. 

Representative Horrman. And all you know about that timber is 
what you have had from reports, and especially the testimony of 
Leavengood and Le: avengood’s notes ? 

Mr. McAxpte. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. You haven’t any other information on 
which you expressed your opinion as to the value of it ? 

Mr. McArptz. That’s correct. 

Representative Horrman. I want to show you a sheet here which 
has some figures on it with reference to the Sunshine Creek sale, and 
also the Jim Creek one, and ask you to look that over and tell me, 
then—assuming that the upper figures are correct, because they are 
the figures taken from your own records—verify those figures, do 
they not # 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I thought that we had de- 
cided yesterday that we had closed the taking of further testimony 
on the Al Sarena case, and I think if you are going to get into that, 
I am going to have to rule you out of order. 
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Representative Horrman. We are talking about timber. We are 
not talking about mining. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think as far as the Al Sarena case is 
concerned, the record speaks for itself as far as Mr. McArdle’s testi 
mony is concerned, and I want you to confine yourself to timber and 
not the Al Sarena case. 

Representative Horrman. I am confining myself to timber. I am 
not talking about mining. Listen, this witness was here before, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Representative Cuvuporr. And you had an opportunity to question 
him. 

Representative Horrman. And he went away at noon and I under- 
stood he was coming back. Mr. Jonas never asked a question. He 
didn’t come back until today. You can rule that way if you want 
to, of course. 

Representative Cuuporr. I say this to you: That what you are try- 
ing to do is show that the statement given by the witness as to the value 
of the timber on the Al Sarena mines, as a result of the patent that 
they got from the Interior Department, was wrong. That is what 
you are trying to show now. 

Representative Horrman. This is a timber hearing. I am trying 
to show the sales of timber in the immediate vicinity, one of them 
within a mile and a half. Counsel wants to consult with you there 
and show you how wrong your ruling is. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right. Go ahead and ask your ques- 
tion then. 

Representative Horrman. All right. He is looking it over 

Mr. McArpir. What is the question, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. The question is: Those figures on there 
as to the sales of that timber are correct, are they not? ‘They are taken 
from your own field records ? 

Mr. McArpte. So far as I can see from a casual inspection, these are 
approximately correct. I would have to check to make sure. 

Representative Horrman. But your best judgment is that they are 
correct ¢ 

Mr. McArptez. I think they are. 

Representative Horrman. Sunshine Creek sale. Do you call it a 
crick or a creek out there ? 

Mr. McArpxe. It doesn’t matter. 

Representative Horrman. It isthe same thing ? 

Mr. McArpte. Same thing. 

Representative Horrman. Both of those are all right, aren’t they, 
on that? I mean, you assume they are correct / 

Mr. AcArpie. I] assume they are correct. I don’t know where you 
got them. 

Representative Horrman. They come from your field offices. 

Mr. McArpie. Allright. Then they must be correct. 

Representative Horrman. They show there that the weighted 
value on the first sale, the Sunshine Creek sale, was $10.79 a thousand 
board-feet. 

Mr. McArote. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And on the second one, it was $11.59. 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I want to offer that sheet in evidence. 
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That timber on one of those sales was within a mile and a half of the 
timber on the Al Sarena land, wasn’t it? 

Mr. McArpie. No; but 3 to 4 miles. 

Representative Horrman. Two to four miles? 

Mr. McArpie. Three to five miles. 

Representative Horrman. I offer that and want it marked, and | 
show you this map of T. 31, 8., R. 2 E., Willamette meridian, Douglas 
and Jackson Counties, Oreg., and I ask you if the Al Sarena mines 
what are these squares on here? What is the distance? A mile or 2 
miles? 

Mr. McArpie. They are a mile, Mr. Hoffman. 

Repreesntative Horrman. Doesn’t this map show that the Al Sa- 
rena claims, a part at least, are a mile from some of the lands on the 
two sales I asked you about ? 

Mr. McArpte. Let’s look over here 

Representative Horrman. Answer that question, please. 

Mr. McArpte. No; they don’t. 

Representative Horraan. Let me show you here one section. Al 
Sarena runs up on section 21. 

Mr. McAxpie. All right. I will say that the extreme upper end of 
Jim Creek, where there may or may not have been timber cut, is within 
a mile and a half of the extreme northeastern corner of the Al Sarena 
claim. 

Representative Horrman. Then my question was all right, and the 
answer was “Yes,” except you wanted to add “extreme” in there. The 
question I asked you was simple enough, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. McArpte. It was simple enough, It was too simple. 

Representative Horrman. “ Yes’ * would have been a correct answer 
to the question I asked you, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. McArpie. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Why did you want to put in “extreme” ? 
What is your interest in the matter other than the facts? Are you a 
party in it? 

Mr. McArpie. No; I just wanted to get all of the facts out. 

Representative Horrman. I offer the map and I offer that state- 
ment there. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you through? 

Representative Horrman. Did you receive the map and the two 
statements ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. You offered them in evidence. 

Representative Horrman. I didn’t know whether you received them 
or not. Iam so accustomed to your overruling me. 

Representative Cuuporr. The map is in evidence, and the state- 
ments. 

(The map, which appears facing p. 817 of the Al Sarena hearings, 
has been filed with the committee. The legends to the map and the 
statements follow:) 

JIM CREEK SALE 

Date: July 7, 1952. 

Volume: 21,300,000 board-feet. 

Appraised price: $246,080. 

Bid price: $246,855. 

Weighted average per thousand board-feet 

Purchaser: Ross Lumber Co. 

Rogue River working circle. 

T.3158., R. 2 E., secs. 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, , and 24. 
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SUNSHINE CREEK SALE 


Date: February 9, 1954. 

Volume: 31,600,000 board-feet. 

Appraised price: $329,875. 

Bid price: $329,875. 

Weighted average per thousand board-feet : $10.79. 

Purchaser: Steve O. Wilson. 

Rogue River working circle. 

T, 31S., R. 2 EB., secs. 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16; T. 30 S., R. 2 E., sec. 34. 

Both Big Jim Creek and Sunshine Creek cover land and timber on T. 31 §&., 
R. 2 E., on secs. 10, 11, 14, and 16. 

The Al Sarena claims are located on sections 20, 28, and 29, and a very little 
on sections 19, 21, and 30. 

And from the northern edge of Al Sarena to the southern edge of section 16 
is less than a mile. 


Facts 

This sale was made the same week of the Al Sarena patent grant. 

The sale was in sections adjoining the Al Sarena mine. 

The timber species are essentially the same as those on the mine property 

The weighted average price, including sugar pine, was only $10.79 per thousand 
board-feet. 

Excluding the sugar pine, the weighted average was $8.24 per thousand 
board-feet. 

Leavengood of Forest Service testified in Portland hearings, page 87, that 
the net merchantable timber stand on the Al Sarena claims was 25,000 board- 
feet per acre. 

The 15 contested Al Sarena claims contained 292 acres. 

Timber volume on contested claims: 292X 25x $10.79=$78,659—not $635,000. 


Sunshine Creek sale, Steve O. Wilson, February 9, 1954 


T. 31 S8., R. 2 E., secs. 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16; T. 30 S., R. 2 E., sec. 34] 


: Volume, Appraisal per} Bid price per 
Species thousand thousand | thousand 
board-feet | board-feet | board-feet 


Douglas-fir ; 5, 900 $10. 35 
Idaho cedar 680 5. 90 
Whie fir and oak__._- : shai ee edaee ce : , 200 4.40 


Sugar pine and oak , 3, 900 


31, 600 





Weighted average Frame 7810.79 per thousand board-feet 
JIM CREEK SALE 

Facts 

This sale was made 3% years after Al Sarena Mines filed application for 
patent. 

This sale was in sections adjoining the Al Sarena mine. 

The timber species were essentially the same as those on the Al Sarena 
contested claims. 

The weighted-average price, including sugar pine, was $11.59 per thousand 
board-feet. 
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Jim Creek sale, Ross Lumber Co., July 7, 1952 


(T. 31S., R. 2 E., secs. 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 22, 23, 24] 





Volume, Appraised Bid price per 
Species thousand price per thousand 
board-feet thousand board-feet 
board-feet | 





De cons cette ch pete semmaxinnentonmines a sa » 6 $10. 05 $10. 05 
ft eee eee - 7 3. 55 3. 65 
Western hemlock iit helio amc : = , 3 3. 55 3. 65 
Scotch red fir, white fir - — 2, § 3. 55 3. 65 
Western white pine.-...........--- J os 2 33. 00 33. 00 
Sugar pine oo 33. 00 33. 00 
Ponderosa pine - --. 33. 00 33. 00 

TONES 5005s paaiaan Sa . 21,3 246, 080 246, 855 


Weighted average per thousand board-feet se? = 1 1.59 
21,: 

Senator Neupercer. I would like to ask one question that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate subcommittee, Senator Murray, 
asked me to ask Dr. McArdle. 

Dr. McArdle, Senator Murray would like to know what specific ac- 
cess problems, if any, are present on the national-forest lands in Mon- 
tana that are of a major nature, just relatively briefly ? 

Mr. McArpte. Senator, our access problems in Montana are very 
much easier, simpler, than they are in the Oregon and Washington 
country, largely because there is not very great intermingling of 
private and public ownership. 

We do have some problems there, but they are by no means of the 
magnitude that they are in Oregon and Washington. 

Senator Nreusercer. Is there any particularly specific one that you 
want . ut on the record ? 

Mr. McArpte. I don’t think of any at the moment. 

Senator Neupercer. I just wanted to get that on the record at the 
request of Senator Murray. 

I would like to ask a couple of questions, if I may, of Mr. Woozley. 

In general, Mr. Woozley, how do you feel about the continuation 
of the mar keting- area policy ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Of course, we are studying right now, Senator, the 
entire problem, and as you know, we held a hearing last month in 
Clatsop County on that very thing. 

A decision has not been made on that particular question as yet, and 
we feel that we should take considerable time and go into this matter 
thoroughly before a decision is made to make any changes. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, you would rather not make a 
specific recommendation at this time to the committee ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 


76321—56—pt. 2——- 
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Senator Neusercer. Do you think this about the marketing areas: 
That perhaps additional provision should be made for hearings at 
the time that marketing areas are created so that a region like Clatsop 
County, which does not have these Federal lands within its borders, can 
perhaps have greater opportunity to make its voice heard ¢ 

Do you think that that policy needs revision or not ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; I do. I think that before any changes 
are made, we should have complete information, and one of the best 
ways to get that is to hold a hearing. 

Senator Neupercer. Do you think it is possible that in the past 
there have not been sufficient hearings for all interested parties to 
make their voices and opinions heard before marketing areas have 
been created ? 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir. From the information that I have, Senator, 
I think that sufficient hearings at the proper places were held at the 
time they were set up. I think many of these other problems have 
arisen during the 12 years that they have been in existence. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, you do feel that there have 
been sufficient public hearings before marketing areas were created ? 

Mr. Wooztery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. Do you think it is possible that marketing 
areas on some occasions may work a hardship on a place like Clatsop 
County that does not have BLM timber growing within its own 
borders ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. Oh, I think it is possible; yes, sir. 

Senator Neuspercer. I am going to try to ask as many questions as I 
can in a relatively short time, so I may skip from subject to subject, 
if you will forgive me. 

Is it your impression that when access roads are constructed by 
the Government, they add to the income which you receive for your 
timber when it is put up for sale? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, does the location of an access 
road to Government timber have a substantial effect upon the price 
which the Government receives for that timber ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. I would like to say that that is true re- 
gardless of whether the Government builds the road or whether the 
road is built by someone else. 

Any time you get a road into a block of timber, the value of the 
timber is increased. 

Senator Neupercer. What would you say, just offhand, about this? 
I am very much interested in this. Yesterday I testified very briefly 
before the House Public Works Subcommittee on Roads, which is 
considering the highway bill, and Senator Morse and I urged addi- 
tional funds for forest roads, which in our opinion would “apply to 
BLM regions, too. 

Let’s say here are two comparable stands of timber, comparable 
as to terrain and age and species. One has a road, quite a good road, 
contiguous to it. “Another has no road or only unimproved forest 
trails. 

What would you think would be the difference in value of those two 
stands of timber so far-as the price obtained by the Government is 
concerned / 
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Mr. Wooziry. It would depend entirely on the length of the road 
to be constructed and the cost per mile. If the one had a good road 
to it, and the other did not, then the cost of building the road to that, 
and the amortization of that road, would be refleced in the values of 
the two blocks of timber. I couldn’t say in dollars and cents. 

Senator Neupercer. I understand. However, the proximity of an 
access road of reasonable quality is a substantial factor in the price 
that the Government receives for its timber; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wooztey. That is correct. 

I would also say it is a factor in the price that a private owner 
would receive for his timber. It just increases the value of the 
timber. 

Senator NeuperGer. Dr. McArdle, do you agree with that general 
opinion of Mr. Woozley that the proximity of an access road is im 
portant in the value you receive for your timber ? 

Mr. McArpie. Very much so, 

Senator Neupercer. I want to go to some other questions, and I 
don’t want to spend a great deal of time. 

The gentleman from Michigan asked you about Al Sarena, but J 
would like to know your opinion as to why this other timber sale was 
of somewhat lower value than that which the Al Sarena timber cost 
estimated by Mr. Leavengood? Could you give us your opinion on 
that? 

Mr. McArpie. Actually, it isn’t a lower estimate. It is a higher 
estimate. 

Senate Neupercer. I don’t have the figures in front of me, so would 
you explain, if there is any difference? What is the name of that 
other sale? 

Mr. McArpie. Mr. Hoffman was talking about two sales which 
were made to the north of the Al Sarena mining claims known as the 
Jim Creek sale and still north of that, Sunshine Creek. 

These two sales were made in about 1953. The price information 
is essentially comparable to the appraisal made for the contested Al 
Sarena claims, but the difference comes about because in fixing the ap- 
praised price, you have to consider not only what is listed here as 
stumpage, but in arriving at that, you have to take into account the 
cost of logging and the other factors, and in these two sales, Sunshine 
Creek and Jim Creek, there was a much larger cost for building roads 
in order to do the logging and a much larger cost for transporting the 
logs to market than would be the case with the Al Sarena estimate. 

The Al Sarena claims are 46 miles from Medford. The Jim Creek 
and Sunshine Creek timber was appraised to Medford, also, but be- 
tween Al Sarena and Jim Creek—and I might say that while I have 
not been on the Al Sarena area personally, I have been in Jim Creek, 
and I have been in Sunshine Creek, and I know something of what 
the country looks like. 

However, when Mr. Hoffman raised this at the previous hearing, I 
checked my recollection of that country with a topographic map and 
there is a ridge between Al Sarena and Jim Creek and Sunshine Creek 
which would make it very costly to bring out logs over the top of that 
ridge. 

There is a difference in elevation of about 1,500 feet from the bot- 
tom of Jim Creek to the top of the saddle that you would have to 
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cross to go down on the road by Al Sarena, and then about a 1,000 
foot drop from that saddle down past the buildings at the mine, if | 
can rely upon the contour map that I saw—I don’t know that particu- 
lar part from personal knowledge—so that it isn’t feasible to haul 40- 
foot logs up—let’s see; that would be 1,500 feet, 2 miles—about a 15 
percent grade. 

I don’t think any logging engineer in his right mind would lay o 
a road up that steep a grade, so our appraisers figured that they would 
have a water haul and they went down Jim Creek and around by the 
river and made a long haul for Jim Creek, as I remember, of about 58 
miles, instead of 46, and for Sunshine Creek, about 60 miles, but the 
cost of getting the logs into Medford, as in the appraisal that Leaven- 
good made for Al Sarena, was very low compared with the cost that 
it would take to get them in from Jim Creek or Sunshine Creek, where 
for Al Sarena the cost was $9.35 a thousand, for Jim Creek and Sun- 
shine Creek it was $11.83, and $11.72 a thousand. 

So there is $2.50 difference in the appraised price accounted for by 
the cost of hauling the logs into market. Then on the Al Sarena 
area the main haul roads were already in, and Leavengood estimated 
it would take only a couple of miles of additional roadbuilding, at a 
total cost of $7,800, so that the charge against the Al Sarena timber 

yas only $1.53 a thousand for logging cost, road construction; but on 
Jim Creek and Sunshine Creek there were no roads at all, and the total 
expenditures that had to be made just to put the area in shape for 
logging amounted, for the two sales, to about $400,000, and that made 
a cost of about $6.90 for a thousand for Jim Creek and $6.59 for Sun 
shine Creek for the road-construction costs, or about $5 of the differ- 
ence between the appraised price of Al Sarena, and the Jim Creek 
and Sunshine Creek is due to the cost of putting in the logging roads. 

So for a proper comparison to really get a figure to compare these 
you would have to add stumpage, which is the figure shown here. You 
would have to add that and hauling costs and road-construction costs 
to get a true comparison; and if you did that, you would come out with 
about $28 for Jim Creek and Sunshine Creek, the summation of those 
factors for each one—there is a few cents difference between them, as 
I recall it—and you would come out with about $25 for Al Sarena, 
which shows that Jim Creek and Sunshine Creek were appraised at 
about the same price, and that Al Sarena was appraised a few dollars 
less. 

Now I am talking about Douglas-fir, because that is the principal 
species and makes up about 85 percent of the stand, but it would be 
the same for sugarpine, and I went through the same check on sugar- 
pine when this question was raised at the other hearing, so in sum- 
mary I don’t think that the timber on the Al Sarena claims was 
appraised excessively. I think it was conservative. 

I don’t know if that answers your question. 

Representative Jonas. Senator, would you yield ? 

Senator Nevsercer. I yield. 

Representative Jonas. I didn’t understand, sir, how you arrived at 
that $28 figure. I added that up to $18. Did I lose $10 somewhere? 

Mr. McArote. I can give you the exact figures. 

Representative Jonas. You said the difference was $2.40 on haul- 
age and the difference on road construction was $5. That would add 
up to $7.40. 


if 
it 
] 
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Mr. McArpte. Mr. Jonas, we can add the three figures together here 
for you, if you like. The road-development and maintenance cost for 
Sunshine—and again I am talking about only Douglas-fir—$6.59 a 
thousand. You would need to put_ that down. The hauling cost for 
that same sale for 60 miles was $11.72 a thousand. The stumpage was 
$10.35 for Douglas-fir, which makes a Aare of $28.66. 

For Jim Creek the road development and maintenance cost was 
$6.90, and for a 58-mile haul to market, $11.83 charged there, and 
$10.05 for the Douglas-fir. These figures which I have been giving 
here today are a consolidation of the two figures—here they are. Doug- 

las-fir, $10.05. I see. That’s the same figure. $10.05 for stumpage, 
making a total, when you add $6.90, $11.83, and $10.05 of $28.78, where 
for Al Sarena it is $1.53 road cost, $9.35 hauling cost, and $1 4.40 stump- 
ive appraisal, giving a total of $25.28. 

The same procedure can be done through. I can do it with sugar- 
pine, also, if you like. 
~ Re present: ative Jonas. That is all right. 

Senator NeuBERGE.R I think you prob: ably answered Mr. Jonas ques- 
tion as he put it, Dr. McArdle. I would like to go back, then, if I may, 
\ir. Chairman, and ask Mr. Woozley several questions, if I m: Ly. 

[ don’t like to return to the marketing area thing, because I know 
vou have it under consideration, but you recognize what a controversial 

nd vital problem this is in many areas in our State. You know that. 

"ae Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neuspercer. Do you think the marketing areas have lent 
stability to certain communities ? 

Mr. Woozigy. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator NEuBerGcer. You do believe that they have? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Senator NruBERGER. Do you believe that without the marketing 
areas some of those communities might suffer adversely in the diver- 
sion of timber from outside their commercial environment and sphere? 

Mr. Wooziry. Well, if you mean in the past, I think it has in the past 
saved them from that, but in the future we just don’t know. We are 
trying to find the answer, and I could not say whether the benefits 
would outweigh the disadvantages or not. 

Senator Neusercer. Let me ask you this: As a result of the hearings 
which you held relatively recently in your Bureau, will you have a spe- 
cific recommendation on this within the relatively near future ? 

Mr, Wooztry. On the particular problem, yes, Senator; on the Clat- 
sop problem. 

Senator NEUBERGER. On Clatsop County ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes. 

Senator Neurercer. You will have a specific recommendation on 
Clatsop County ? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator NeuBercer. Will you also have a general proposal on mar- 
keting areas as a whole? 

Mr. Wooztey. I don’t believe we will until we hold some additional 
hearings. 

Senator Neuspercer. Do you plan such additional hearings, Mr. 
Woozley ¢ 

_Mr. Wooztxy. We plan to recommend them to the Secretary; yes, 
sir. 
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Senator Neupercer. I am very glad of that, and within the rela- 
tively near future ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. As soon as we can get toit. This is hardley the season 
to hold hearings. We have the fie ldwork to do, so I would say it prob. 
ably would not be within the next 2 or 3 months. I don’t think we will 
be holding hearings on that particular problem within the next 2 or 3 
months. 

If the Senator would ae me to, I would like to tell you, and, of 
course, you already know it, for the record, that we have proposed 
lifting marketing areas w a re there is salvage involved, so that we may 
be able to sell the salvage wherever it can be most expeditiously 
and effectively used. 

Senator Neunercer. I am aware of that. Some question was raised 
about the road regulations, and you mentioned that they were 
promulgated, I be lieve, in April of 1950. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. Have they been changed since then in any 
material measure 4 

Mr. Wooztry. There have been amendments, yes, sir. I wouldn’t 
say they have been material amendments, but there have been amend- 
ments that would permit us to operate under existing conditions more 
expeditiously. 

Senator Neusercer. Have they gone to the heart of the road regula- 
tions, the changes that have been made since 1950? 

Mr. Wooztry. No, I would say they haven't. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, the regulations which were 
promulgated under the previous administration have remained pretty 
much the same under the present administration ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, with the exception of a few minor amendments, 
and I think we have four now in the process of being published that 
will greatly expedite our handling of the management, but they are 
not what I would call reac hing the heart of the ‘problem. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you very much. 

I want to ask a couple of questions about something that I do not 
regard as germane to this hearing, but the gentleman ‘from Michigan 
did bring ‘them up, and I just want some clarification on it. 

With respect to the wildlife refuges, are you familiar with the 
Seagram’s Distillery contract to drill for oil on the Lacassine refuge 
in Louisiana ? 

Mr. Wooztry. I don’t know it in detail, but I am familiar with it; 
yes, sir. 

Seantor Nevupercer. Do you think that that was a contract in the 
public interest ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes; I do. 

Senator Neusercer. Are you familiar with all the leasing agree- 
ments made during the past 28 months on the wildlife refuges for 
oil and gas drilling? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Not in detail, but I know sufficient about them to be 
able to say that I do know of them; yes, sir. 

Senator Nevsercer. Do you think they were in the public interest ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes; I think they were. 

Senator Nevsercer. Did the Wildlife Service agree to all of the 
contracts ? 
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Mr. Wooztry. I would say they agreed to practically all. I wouldn't 
know whether every one was put before them, but in general, they were 
in agreement; yes, sir. 

Might I add that most of them that were shown as leases during 
that period were on one area in Nevada, in one particular area called 
Railroad Valley. I think some fifty-odd leases were issued in that 
one area. 

Senator Neupercer. Were those issued while the so-called stop or- 
der was In effect ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nreusercer. And they were issued during the stop order 
eriod ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. And do you think that was advisable ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. And you do think the Lacassine contract with 
the Seagram Co. was? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Neupercer. Was desirable ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. That is all I have toask you about that. I real- 
ize it is not germane to this, and I would not have mentioned it at all 
if you had not been queried about it in the morning session. 

Representative Horrman. Thanks for the left-handed compliment. 

Senator Neupercer. I want to make rather brief reference due to 
the fact that the question was brought up this morning to the so-called 
consolidation of various agencies involvi ing timber management. 

Am I not correct in saying that there is a great variance in the poli- 
cies that are followed by your various agencies? For example, am I 
not correct in presuming that there is a ‘substantial difference in the 
division that the Bureau of Land Management makes with local gov- 
ernmental areas and that the Forest Service makes with respect. to 
fees collected for the administering of these lands ? 

I would like to ask that of both you gentlemen; Mr. Woozley first, 
if Imay. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, I think on our lands, which cover the return 
from mineral leasing, disposal of lands, selling of timber, royalties 
from certain minerals, and from range management fees, that our 
fees vary, as I brought out this morning, from 1214 percent all the 
way to 75 percent. 

Senator Nevpercer. For example, let me ask you this, specifically : 
How do you divide with the 18 so-called O. and C. counties in western 
Oregon? How are your collections divided with those counties? 

Mr. Wooztry. Those counties get a full 50 percent, with the privi- 
lege of either taking the other 25 percent or using that for capital im- 
provements on the land, so actually, you might say that the snlit 
with the counties is 75 to the O. and C. counties and 25 to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Senator Nrusercer. Dr. McArdle, with respect to the Forest Serv- 
ice division, what is the ratio of that? 

Mr. McArote. I would like to supplement what Mr. Woozley has 
said by saying that those rates are set by Congress, and for the na- 
tional ‘forests, ‘ 25 percent goes to the county, of gross receipts. 
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Senator Neupercer. In other words, a good deal more at the pres- 
ent time of the receipts goes from BLM collections to those counties in 
western Oregon than goes from the Forest Service; is that not correct ? 

Mr. McArpte. That’s correct. 

Senator Neupercer. I want the record to show that the so-called 
question of consolidation is not quite as simple as has been made out, 
and that there is a wide variation of policies followed. 

Is it not also a fact that under Forest Service administration there is 
perhaps a good deal more emphasis on recreation and that the Forest 
Service, perhaps, has a greater emphasis on recreational use of the 
lands that does BLM ? 

Mr. McArpix. Were you asking me? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes; I am asking you first. 

Mr. McArpte. I want to be completely fair to my colleague here. I 
hope he will answer if he thinks that I have misconstr ued the question. 

The people are going, anyway, and they are going to go on public 
lands, wherever they may be. The national forests, I might say, be- 

cause the provision is made for them, perhaps get the bulk of the folks; 
some 45 million visits this year. 

Senator Neusercer. Will you excuse me, Dr. McArdle and Mr. 
W cozley { ¢ As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, any supplemental 
questions that might come to my mind, I would be glad if it is agreeable 
with you that I would submit them to Dr. McArdle and Mr. W oozley in 
writing for the record, and they could reply in writing. 

Would that be all r ight with you? 

Representative Horrman. All right, but I want a chance to examine 
the witnesses after they answer your questions. It is hardly permis- 
sible to submit answers off the record, and not let other members know 
what they are, and have an opportunity to ask the witnesses questions 
on the same subject. 

Senator Nevpercer. We will furnish you with a copy. 

Representative . Huporr. Mr. Hoffman, I am going to keep the rec- 
ord open for 10 or 15 days after we close. Any amicable agreement you 
an come to with Sénator Neuberger, as far as questions and answers 
are concerned, will be all right with me. 

Representative Horrman. I am putting on the record my formal ob- 
jection to that way of examining a witness, that one member of the 
committee submit questions to a witness, and the witness answers in 
writing, and then require the other members of the committee 

Representative Cuuporr. I agree that you certainly would have a 
right to cross-examine, and unless Senator Neuberger gets back before 
we get these witnesses off the witness chairs, he won’t be permitted to 
ask any further questions of them, so that will protect you. 

Representative Horrman. This witness was excused before without 
our knowledge, and when we had no opportunity to finish our examina- 
tion. I just want to put that objection to that kind of procedure on the 
record. I have a couple of questions now. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I haven’t asked any ques- 
tions. I think I ought to give you a second chance after I get through. 
You have no objection to that, do you? 

I haven’t asked any questions at all. I would like to ask a couple 
and let you follow up after I get through. 

Representative Horrman,. All right. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I just want to ask two questions, Mr. 
Woozley. One is on road regulations. Do you have any thought that 
perhaps we ought to repeal the present road regulations and start all 
over again, and write a new set ? 

Mr. Woozzey. I think that. we should continually study the road 
regulations and offer amendments as we go along. I think that there 
are several points of the road regulations that need a complete over- 
hauling, but I wouldn’t say that we should throw them out and start 
all over. 

I think the experience we have gained in the last 12 years certainly 
could justify keeping parts of them. 

Representative Cuuporr. My recollection, when we were out in 
Portland, or somewhere in Oregon, is the question came up on arbitra- 
tion as to the payment for the cost of using roads—I think it was 
between private owners rather than the Government—and I believe 
that somebody complained that they could not get together with the 
owner of the contiguous piece of property for the purpose of using 
the road to take their timber out; that they had almost gotten to a 
point where they had agreed on a price, and then the other fellow 
changed his mind and they finally went to arbitration, and they 
didn’t go into arbitration and in the meantime, months went by and 
the timber was still on the land and couldn’t be brought out. 

I suggested at that time that we should change the regulations to 
provide for a situation such as the type that came up at that particular 
time so that the fellow who wanted to take his timber out should give 
his best offer and the fellow who refused him on the use should 
give best offer and then they should take a certain amount of money 
and put it in escrow and let them take a certain amount of timber out 
and arbitrate afterward. 

Do you think we could work out such regulations, or act of Congress, 
to take care of a situation like that ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. We have a proposal right now in the 
proposed regulations that would care for that, and I will ask Mr. 
Doyle or one of the boys to comment on it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you remember that situation? I don’t 
remember the name of the company, but some lumber company came 
in and complained about that. 

Mr. Wooziey. We have quite a few that complain that one person 
or the other is unreasonable. However, pending arbitration, if the 
new regulations go into effect that we have proposed, there would be 
a bond used and the person would be allowed to go ahead and use 
the road pending the outcome of the arbitration. I think Mr. Doyle 
can answer that. 

Mr. Dore. I think Mr. Woozley has explained the new proposal 
correctly. In other words, the problem as outlined by Chairman 
Chudoff is one which we have encountered in Oregon and so we are 
now proposing to amend the right-of-way regulations so that pend- 
ing decision by arbitrators, the timber-sale purchaser of the United 
States, after posting bond, will have the opportunity to remove the 
timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. I want to yield 
to Mr. Jonas, who has a question on that point. 
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Representative Jonas. Aren’t there any laws in the State of Oregon 
that would take care of a situation of that sort? Is it not possible 
there for private citizens to appeal to the State courts for egress and 
ingress rights over other lands ¢ 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes; I think there are. 

Representative Jonas. 1 know we have laws that would take care 
of that in North Carolina. I think we do. I mean, I think they 
would take care of the situation you have in mind, and I just wonder 
if similar statutory provisions don’t exist in the other States. 

Mr. Wooztry. Before I return this to Mr. Doyle, I would like to 
say that we start out by negotiation, Mr. Congressman, and then 
usually that can lead to agreements. 

If it doesn’t, they go into arbitration. If that fails, there is always 
the right of condemnation, but we are very reluctant to use con 
demnation if there is any other way out of it. 

Representative Jonas. I was thinking not of condemnation which 
would be a remedy available to the Government, but I was thinking 
about a contest between two private individuals. 

Mr. Wooztey. If it were a person attempting td reach his private 
land across the private land of another, then he does have recourse. 

Representative Jonas. That is what I thought. 

Representative Horrman. What was that answer 4 

Representative Jonas. They do have recourse. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I understand you have 
some more questions. 

Representative Horrman. Always, throughout the country, where 
the owner of a land is shut in, and where he has purchased next to the 
fellow who owned land next to the road, he can always get right-of- 
way out to the highway, can’t he? 

Mr. Wooztey. In my experience, that has always been possible; 
yes. 

Representative Horrman. Throughout every State in the Union, 
so far as you know? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You spoke about some amendments and 
I gathered from the questions and the answers that those were minor 
amendments to the regulations which were written in 1950. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. They were all amendments which were 
considered substantial in the granting of some right to someone, 
weren’t they, to make it easier to get timber ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes; that is true. 

Representative Horrman. You weren’t talking about amendments 
to punctuations or things of that kind? 

Mr. Woozixy. No. They are amendments in operation, but they 
don’t get to the heart of our problem. 

Representative Horrman. What is the heart of your problem ? 

Mr. Wooztxry. The heart of our problem out there is to make a deter- 
mination as to the ownership of roads, whether they should be pri- 
vately owned, whether they should be publicly owned; if they should 
be publicly owned, how to acquire the rights of a person who has 
already built a road to his own timber. 
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Representative Horrman. How to protect his rights? 

Mr. Wooztey. How to protect his rights, and how to acquire a right 
for the road by the Federal Government. 

Representative Horrman. You mean an easement over it 

Mr. Wooztey. No; I mean amortization or outright purchase of an 
existing road. 

Representative Horrman. There are some of those roads where 
they provide that in the end, through certain payments, the Govern- 
ment shall own them. 

Mr. Wooz.tey. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. That has been the practice all along, 
hasn’t it? 

Mr. Wooztry. Not in every instance; no, sir. There are some of 
them on a rental or toll basis. 

Representative Horrman. I mean, that situation where a fellow 
could build a road and then the Government, when they wanted to use 
it later on, or other people wanted it, could buy it ? 

Mr. Wooziry. That is true. It is a method of acquiring the man’s 
rights. 

Representative Horrman. And how the payments should be made, 
and how much ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Do you think you can write regulations 
that will be acceptable on that to everybody ? 

Mr. Wooziry. No; I don’t think we can write regulations that will 
be acceptable to everybody. Without trying to be facetious, I think 
there are always going to be a few that will be hurt by any kind of 
regulations you put in effect, but I think we are going to have to write 
regulations and we are getting information toward writing such 
regulations that will be in the public interest. 

Representative Horrman. And those regulations will have to be 
included in and be a part of the contract when you sell the timber, 
won't they ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. They will buy the timber subject to the 
regulations then in effect. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say, the regulations will ve 
made a part of the contract insofar as they affect the right-of-way ? 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes, sir. 

Representative HorrmMan. So the fellow who buys knows what is 
coming ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And those regulations, I assume, will be 
drawn so as to protect the Government in its timber rights ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; that’s right. 

Representative Horrman. Dr. McArdle, where did the protest that 
was filed by your department first come from in connection with the 
granting or the selling of the timber or the disposal of the timber on 
the Al Sarena mines ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I am going to rule that out of order, Mr. 
Hoffman. I want to say this to you: That the testimony in the Al 
Sarena case is closed, and there won’t be any further testimony on 
that. You can say anything else you want about timber anywhere in 
Oregon, in Washington, and California, but let’s stay away from 
Al Sarena. 
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Representatve Horrman. All right. I want to put on the record of 
the hearings my protest against that ruling for this reason: 

Dr. McArdle was called here and testified at length one forenoon. 
Then I had a chance to ask a few questions. The record will so state 

My colleague, Mr. Jonas, who was present and who had questions 
to ask the witness, was not given an opportunity prior to adjournment 
at noon to ask the questions. I was not given an opportunity to finish. 
The witness was then excused and the other day was called back. 

That ruling, that procedure and the procedure now, the ruling of 
the chairman denies us the right to interrogate the witness as to ques- 
tions raised by his testimony which he gave at length. 

When a member of a committee is denied the opportunity to question 
the witness on material, relevant matters, I want my protest to go on 
the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. The answer to that, Mr. Hoffman, is this: 
that you were present at the executive session that took place on Feb- 
ruary 7, at which time Senator Scott said that he was closing the 
testimony on the Al Serena case, and at that time you did not request 
that Mr. McArdle be recalled. 

The only agreement made between the members of the joint com- 
mittee was that if Secretary McKay wanted to come to testify we 
would hear him. You had an opportunity at that time, and Mr. Jonas 
had an opportunity at that time, to request the return of Dr. McArdle 
to testify as to anything he said in the Al Sarena case, and you did not 
request it. 

What you are trying to do is open it up, and we have a ruling at 
the executive session, and I am going to say that you are out of order 
and refuse to let you ask the question. 

Representative Horrman. You have assumed that authority, but 
the answer to it is that you are completely and entirely mistaken; that 
at that executive session your attention was called to the fact, which 
I have again called to your attention here, that McArdle was excused, 
that we were given no opportunity to finish, that Mr. Jonas did not 
start, and I was not permitted to finish. It is an arbitrary, unfair 
ruling. It shut us off just as you have done here again today and on 
other occasions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, we read the minutes of the 
executive session yesterday, and Mr. McArdle’s name did not come up. 

Representative Horrman. I do not care what was put in the minutes. 
I was there and I know. My memory, in spite of my age, is a darn 
sight more accurate than yours. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you refer to the fact that I made up 
the minutes, the transcript of exactly what was said was taken by the 
reporting service. 

Do we have the transcripts here ? 

Mr. Copurn. Not at the moment. 

Representative Cuuporr. We read them into the record yesterday. 
They are in the record. 

Representative Horrman. I have been objecting all along. I 
objected in the afternoon and the record will show it, when McArdle 
testified in the morning, that you had excused him without giving us 
an opportunity. : 

Representative Cuuporr. You were present at the executive session 
on February 7 and did not request that Mr. McArdle be recalled, and 
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Mr. Jonas did not request it, and I ruled that, in view of the fact that 
the transcript of the executive session shows that the record was not 
left open except for the purpose of Mr. McKay’s testimony, you are 
out of order. 

Representative Horrman. All through the hearings, you have 
lipped in the gag and it has been a dirty, greasy, nasty one. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any further questions of this 
witness ¢ 

Representative Horrman. I do not suppose they will be in order. 
You called the witness here and will not let me examine him about his 
previous testimony. You will not let me show by him, if I could, 
that the objections of the forestry came from the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement man Hattan, who conferred with Goldy and Netzorg, who 
are financially interested in the timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. We have been over that before, Mr. Hoff- 
man. 

Representative Horrman. I will say you have, and you are going to 
vo over itsome more. You have not disclosed anything or anybody on 
the side of those people who are supporting the Department who got 
. thousand dollars for campaign contributions yet. You got out of 
it from your own statement, of your own staff member, rather, than the 
records were rifled. 

Representative Cuupvorr. Mr. Jonas, do you have any further ques- 
tions? 

Representative Jonas. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. You gentlemen are excused. 


(The transcript referred to follows :) 


AL SARENA MINING CLAIMS 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HOUvUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCES, 
OF THE House CoMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 7, 1956. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a. m., in room 224, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., Hon. W. Kerr Scott (chairman of the Senate subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Scott (North Carolina) ; Richard L. Neuberger (Oregon). 

Also present: Senator Barry Goldwater (Arizona). 

Present: Representatives Earl Chudoff (Pennsylvania) (chairman of the 
House subcommittee) ; Clare E. Hoffman (Michigan) ; and Charles Raper Jonas 
(North Carolina). 

Senator Scorr. The meeting will please come to order. 

I have been notified by the McDonalds that they do not wish to appear before 
the committee. 

Secretary McKay has been invited to appear but apparently he, too, does not 
wish to testify. If anyone knows anything to the contrary, I will be glad to 
have him tell us about it. 

Representative Jonas. I do not know anything about that, but I know that 
he has been in Oregon attending the funeral of the Governor. Ii do not know 
whether he has had a chance to reply to the invitation or not. 

Senator Scorr. If there is no objection, we could hold the matter open until 
you do have time to hear from him, if he cares to appear. 

Representative Jonas. I do not speak for him. I have not talked to him, but I 
read in the paper that he is attending the funeral of the Governor. 

Senator Scorr. We do not want to shut anybody off. It seems to me that we 
should at this time terminate this hearing. However, the record will not be 
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sent to the Government Printing Office until after the expiration of a 10-day 
period, beginning now, during which time members may submit for inclusion in 
the record such additional documentary evidence as they desire to include. 

As to the statement of Secretary McKay, I know Mr. McKay personally 
He was a governor at the same time I was and I always have liked him. | 
certainly do not want to shut him off from any statement which he might want 
to make, or any appearance that any of you may want him to make. 

Representative HorrMaNn, Mr. Chairman, I take it you will include the lette: 
that you said you received from the McDonalds’ in answer to your statement 
or letter, to which you referred this morning? 

Senator Scorr. That I will include it? 

Representative Horrman. I assume that you will put that in. 

Senator Scorr. We could do it. 

Representative HorrMan. In view of your statement that they said they did 
not want to come, I assume you will put in the letter. 

Senator Scorr. There is no objection, as far as I am concerned. 

(The letter referred to is on file with the committee. ) 

Representative HorrmMan. I think that Senator Neuberger or Senator Morse, 
and I think it was Senator Neuberger, had submitted 10 questions that he 
wanted answered? 

Senator, is that right? 

Senator NEUBERGER. No. 

Representative HorrMan. Then it was Senator Morse. 

The Department of the Interior was asked, someone said, 10 questions. 
It is in the record somewhere. I read it. My only comment was that I 
would like to have the answer from the Department to each of those questions. 

Representative Jonas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Representative HorrMAN. Yes. 

Representative Jonas. My recollection of that was that the Senator asked the 
committee 10 questions and asked that we determine the answers. I do not 
think he submitted those questions. 

Mr. ReEpDWINE (counsel to the Senate subcommittee). That is correct. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Now that I recall it, Congressman Jonas is correct. 
It was a letter to the chairman of the full Senate committee, listing a number 
of questions that he thought should be developed in the hearings, and asking 
it of no particular individual, if I am correct. 

Representative Jonas. That is my recollection. 

Representative HorrMAN. I will submit the same 10 questions to the Depart- 
ment and ask for their answers. 

Senator Scorr. Senator Goldwater? 

Senator GoLpwATER. I have nothing at this time. 

Senator Scotr. Has anyone any questions? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman, as I take it, you were planning to 
close the hearings on the Al Sarena case; is that it? 

Senator Scorr. With the exception that I did want to give Secretary McKay 
a chance to be heard. 

Representative CuHuporr. I knew that we had finished hearing witnesses in the 
field on the timber question, but it was my understanding that, once we came 
to Washington, we were going to hear certain members of the Interior De- 
partment. We will hear those later; is that it? 

Senator Scorr. That is correct; yes. 

Senator NEUBERGER. I would like to reinforce that if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
I have had quite a few letters from people in the lumber business and from 
interested citizens in not only Oregon but in Washington, Idaho, and northern 
California. Naturally, I am more conscious of those in Oregon. 

These letters have urged us to bring forth our report, however it may be, on 
the general matter of timber policy, which is, of course, the leading industry in 
that part of the world. They want to know our conclusions. 

I hope that we can conclude the hearings on general timber policy by hearing 
the heads of the agencies at the Washington level, both in the Interior and the 
Agriculture Departments, and then make a report on our recommendations 
on Federal timber policies. 

Representative HorrMan. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator NEuBERGER. Surely. 

Representative Horrman. When you say “the heads,” whom do you mean? 

Senator NEUBERGER. I mean the Director of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Representative HorrmMan. The fellows who do the work? 
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Senator Neupnercer. The head of the Forest Service or the assistant head of 
the Forest Service in charge of timber management. I think it is important 
hat we get their views on these things like access roads and marketing areas. 
| would include the Indian Agency with all the Indian controversy that we heard. 
| do think that we should hear that. 

Representative HorrMaANn. My point was that I could see no point in calling 
the Secretary. 

Senator NEUBERGER. I did not mean that. I mean the actual operating heads 
of these agencies. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neuberger, when I went to Spokane on the last day of the Senate 
hearings, when part of the Senate staff and the stenographer were snowed in in 
Seattle and by unanimous consent I held the hearings there, there were a lot of 
complaints by the Indians which I considered serious. I thought we should 
have the Indian Service in to help those people because they have difficult 
problems. 

Senator GoLpwATeER. Is that in relation to the Indians and timber? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

What is the name of the reservation? 

Senator NruBeRGER. Colville. 

Representative Cuuporr. They gave the Indians a certain amount of timber 
and distributed them by pulling them out of a hat. Some of the Indians got 
landlocked timber, 300 or 500 or even 700 miles from a road, while others got 
timber that was readily marketable. These Indians on relief have landlocked 
timber. 

Senator GoLDWATER. We have a problem in Arizona that has never been dis 
cussed before a committee. It has been discussed with some officials of the Forest 
Service. I think it is a problem that is probably going to exist in other sections 
of the country. It relates to the attitude of the Forest Service toward destroying 
timber such as juniper, which has no commercial value at all and is a great 
detriment to our watersheds. 

I think it might be wise, if they want to come back and testify, to have some 
testimony in the record as to the damage that this juniper growth is doing to 
our forests. 

You find this in what you call the arid forests. We have a desert type of forest 
in Arizona. It does not have a rich undergrowth of ferns and moss, and so forth, 
and it is very dry. 

In my lifetime, juniper has come into the scene and we have now hundreds of 
thousands of acres of new juniper which has cut down the runoff. In this period 
we are short 5 million acre-feet already, and we attribute it solely to juniper. 

If the committee would desire, I can contact the people who are interested in 
this and ask them to come back here. I think it will have to entail a change in 
the attitude of the Forest Service to enable us to destroy this juniper growth. 
They have already done some research on destroying it and, in fact, have de- 
stroyed a large amount of acreage, and we want to go into it further. 

if the chairman thinks that is a proper subject, I would be happy to ask these 
men to come back and get it on the record so that this committee at a future time 
will have knowledge of our problem. It is going to extend into New Mexico and 
the other Southwestern States. 

Senator Scorr. Senator, we would be glad to get those remarks about this mat- 
ter, and, if we agree now that we see no objection to doing it, the question is when 
will be a suitable time to get these people together. 

Senator GOLDWATER. I will contact these people and see if they want to come. 
It is a long way back here and it is a matter of expense. I will see whether they 
can do it and, if they want to come, I will notify the chairman. We have already 
squared this with the Forest Service. 

I think what they would like is some backing up of this change in policy. It is 
soing to actually mean, in some cases, the burning of trees to get rid of them. I 
know the furor that will be raised when we suggest razing part of the national 
forest. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Scotr. Senator, how would it be to set a date for these overall hear 
ings on the matters that you mention, and then, if they do not want to express 
their ideas about it, we can have them submit a statement for the record that we 
have and save them a trip. 

Senator GoLpwaTer. I think that if, after discussing it with them, they feel it 
wise to come, they can finance it. It involves our watershed and water users. 
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Senator Scorr. It may, like in many cases, tie into some other work back here 
anyway. 

Senator GotpwaTer. I wanted the chairman’s permission to explore that field 

Senator Scorr. We would want to set a date. I think that we are conscious, 
in the Senate especially, about the Lincoln Day dinners and Jackson Day dinners 
not conflicting. 

Senator GoLpwATer. I do not think you could do it much before March because 
we have this farm legislation coming up and the Lincoln Day dinners. 

We have a meeting in 5 minutes from now, in fact. 

Senator Nevusercer. Do we have to let it go that long to conclude these timber 
hearings? 

I was going to suggest that, even if the people from Arizona could not come, 
perhaps they could submit memoranda which we could use in questioning the 
operating heads of the Forest Service. When do you think we could do that? 

Senator GOLDWATER. I do not have to be here. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman, do you not think that before we set up 
the dates we ought to find out whom we are going to call and how many witnesses 
we are going to have. I think we can have a timetable if you can determine that. 
I know that we will not be able to do anything next week, but I think we probably 
could get started the week after that, or maybe, at the latest, by the 27th of 
February. 

Mr. Copurn (chief counsel to the Senate subcommittee). The 27th, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a Monday. 

Representative CHuporr. I would prefer not to have hearings on a Monday 
too. I just said the week of the 27th. 

Senator Scorr. I will be gone then. 

Representative CHUporF. How about the week before that, say the 21st of 
February? 

Senator NEUBERGER. I wondered about the filing of reports in the Al Sarena 
case? Is there any need to determine any timetable on that? 

Representative CHuporr. The procedure in the House is to keep the record 
open for 10 days or 15 days, according to mutual decision. Of course, you have 
to close it sometime or you will not get it printed. 

Senator Scorr. What about the week of the 20th? 

Representative JonAs. Before you decide on that, Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a question? 

I have not had any of the transcripts to correct. My grammar needs going 
over, I am sure. I would like an opportunity to have the official transcript to 
correct as to my own questions. 

Representative CHuporr. I think you ought to have that. I can see no objec- 
tion to that. 

Representative Jonas. Is that customary? 

Representative CHuporr. Surely. Ido not remember whether I have had them 
all in the Al Sarena case. 

Mr. PERLMAN (staff director to the House subcommittee). We have 8 sets of 
the transcripts and we have tried to allocate 1 set to the minority and 1 to the 
majority and 1 set to the counsel. 

Mr. Hoffman at all times has had a complete set of all of the hearings. 

Representative HorrmMan. Eventually I have had it. 

Mr. Per~MAN. Mr. Hoffman, I have nothing to do with the fact that you did 
not get the original transcripts. 

Representative Jonas. I mean that if part of us correct one set and part cor- 
rect another, it will be difficult. We ought to have all correcting the same 
transcript. 

Representative CHuporr. It does not matter because'the printer finally gets 
one master transcript. 

Representative HorrMan. I will get mine to you right away. 

Senator NEUBERGER. You would have to see the transcript before preparing your 
report. 

Representative Horrman. A number of mine have been turned over to Mr. 
Perlman. As soon as they finish them, they can send them to you. 

Representative Jonas. Will you send me a complete set so that I can run 
through my own remarks? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Yes. 
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Representative HorrMan. I had one further matter. Last week at the last 
meeting I asked that Pearson be called. It does not appear in the record. The 
stenographer did not put it down. I asked the committee to subpena Pearson. 
I did not ask Perlman over here. I just want the record to show that. 

You gentlemen were all there. 

Mr. Repwine. What date was that, Congressman? 

Representative HorrmMan. It was the last meeting we had. 

Representative Cuuvorr. I think that it is in the record 3 or 4 times that you 
suggested that Drew Pearson be subpenaed. I am sure that I read it in there. 
If it is not in there, will you see that it gets in there? 

Mr. REDWINE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Could we decide on the date of the 20th? Monday is bad in 
some respects, but the sessions themselves are not on Monday. 

Representative HorrMaN. You will never find a day agreeable to all of us. I 
would suggest that you fix it and be done with it. 

Senator Scorr. Does February 20 at 10 o’clock suit everyone? 

Representative CHupborr. I would prefer February 21. 

Representative HorrMan. I would prefer February 16, especially if it comes 
on Sunday. 

Senator Scorr. Let us make it February 21. 

Are we calling then the heads of the different departments? 

Representative CHuDorr. That is on the general timber problem. 

Senator Scorr. We will hear witnesses on the general timber problem at 10 
o'clock. 

Mr. Copurn. I have been informed by the assistant clerk that we have a full 
committee meeting of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on the 
21st. 

Representative HorrMAn. I think this would be a good time to take a vote on 
something. We have 4 Democrats and only 3 Republicans. 

Senator Scorr. We will meet on the 21st of February at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we talk about the place of meeting. 
It seems to me that this room would be large enough for that meeting. 

Senator Scorr. I would think so. 

If there is no objection to that, we will meet on February 21 at 2 o’clock. 

Is there anything further? 

Representative Jonas. Do I understand that the end of the transcript will be 
sent to the printer in 10 days, and we have 10 days in which to correct them or 
smooth them out, correct grammar and so forth? 

Senator Scorr. That is my understanding. 

Representative Jonas. You will see that I get a set of transcripts? 

Mr. PERLMAN. I will see that you get a set. 

Senator Scott. Is there anything further? If not, the meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene at 2 p. m., 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956.) 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Percy E. Melis. 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Chairman, could I offer something for the record ? 

Representative HorrMan. Just a moment. Get this, too. Make 
your offer. 

Mr. Cosurn. This is the Ozette Railway opinion from the Library 
of Congress, dated the 20th of February, 1956, that I showed you at 
the beginning. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. I offer it in evidence along with a letter of January 
26, 1956, from Rayonier’s attorney. 

Representative Horrman. If that is offered in evidence, I want per- 
mission for the Rayonier people to answer. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. We will give the Rayonier people an op- 
portunity to answer. 


76321—56—pt. 2——57 
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This is an opinion of the Legislative Reference Service of the Li 
brary of Congress, offered for the record for what it is worth. 

(See also pp. 1596, 1697, 1718, 1741, 1840, 2179.) 

(The material referred to follows:) 


HoLMAN, MICKELWAIT, MARION, BLACK & PERKINS, 
Seattle, Wash., January 26, 1956. 
PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : The undersigned is attorney for Rayonier, Inc. At the hearing 
of your subcommittee in Seattle, Wash., on November 29, 1955, the chairman 
Congressman Chudoff, requested me to have Rayonier, Inc., prepare and send 
to you a map showing the location of the railroad of the Ozette Railway Co 
I enclose a map of the westerly portion of the Olympic Peninsula which shows 
not only the Ozette Railroad, but a number of other pertinent features which 
were commented on during the hearings in Aberdeen and Seattle. The map 
shows the following: 

1. The Quinault Lake logging unit within the Quinault Indian Reservatio1 
and the location of the Ozette Railway Co. railroad, which is wholly within the 
limits of the Quinault Lake unit. 

2. The connection between the Ozete Railway Co. railroad and Rayonier, 
Inc.’s, privately owned railroad which runs from the boundary of the Quinault 
Reservation to the city of Hoquiam. 

8. United States Highway 101 between a point close to the city of Port Angeles 
on the northern part of the peninsula and the city of Aberdeen. You will note 
that highway runs through the northerly portion of the Quinault Indian Reser- 
vation and in large part is close to and parallels the railroad of Ozette Rail- 
way Co. 

4. The location of the railroad line of Port Angeles Western Railroad, now 
defunct, which runs from a point near Port Angeles on the northeasterly part 
of the map, westerly and southerly to the town of Forks. It was hoped that 
the Port Angeles Western Railroad would be extended southerly to tie into 
another railroad coming up from the south. The Hoh River, also shown on the 
map, is the point to which it was hoped the Port Angeles Western Railroad 
would be extended. 

5. The Crane Creek logging unit within the Quinault Indian Reservation and 
the truck road system within that reservation which has been developed to date. 

6. Boundaries of the westerly portion of the Olympic National Park, a great 
deal of which park was removed from jurisdiction of the Forest Service and 
from sale to the public during the 1940’s, thus reducing the freight potential 
of both the Port Angeles Western Railroad and Ozette Railway Co. railroad 

During the hearings it was stated that the Ozette Railway Co. railroad starts 
nowhere and goes nowhere. This statement is explained by the map, from 
which you will note that the Ozette railroad starts on the southeasterly bound- 
ary of the Quinault Lake unit and ends at the westerly boundary. It does not 
connect with a common carrier railroad at any point. At the southeasterly 
boundary it connected with a privately owned, privately operated logging rail- 
road. 

I trust the enclosed map will be of service to your subcommittee. 

Respectfully yours, 
LucIeEN F. MArIon. 


(Map on file in committee records. ) 


THE LipRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1956. 
To: Hon. James E. Murray, Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com 
mittee (attention Mr. William H. Coburn). 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Legislative history and interpretation of section 4 of the act of June 6, 
1934 (48 Stat. 910). 
The above section reads as follows: 
“Sec. 4. That any modification of the contract with the Ozette Railway Com- 
pany shall stipulate that that company shall haul logs of other timber owners 
on its railroad line, as freight, for such other owners with its ordinary equipment 
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and at reasonable charges when such logs are tendered to it at places on its 
railroad line designated by such company ; and its railroad shall be, and become, 
a common-carrier railroad and be extended to the Hoh River and be a common- 
carrier railroad for its entire length.” 

We understand that the point in issue with respect to the interpretation of 
this section is whether the obligation to become a common carrier is limited to 
the portion of the line within the Indian reservation, or whether it applies to 
the entire line, both within and without the reservation. 

Section 4 was added on the floor of the House of Representatives by an amend- 
ment offered by Representative Smith of Washington. It was adopted without 
explanation or discussion (78 Cong. Rec. (1934) 8219). 

No reference was made to it in the committee reports in either House. The 
only reference to this provision in the brief discussion in the Senate was the 
following comment by Senator Dill, of Washington (78 Cong. Rec. (1934) 9680) : 

“Mr. President, this bill as originally introduced in the House provided that 
the contracts might be modified. I was asked to introduce a similar bill in the 
Senate. I refused to do so. I took the position that the contracts should be 
open for competitive bidding. I found that the Bureau of Indian Affairs had 
approved legislation permitting a reduction of the price of stumpage to the 
Indians of the Klamath Reservation in Oregon. I still did not believe that 
similar legislation should be passed as to any other reservation. I learned, 
however, that the company which wants to have its contract modified has a 
private railway running into this Indian timber reservation, and that it is willing 
to make that private railroad a common carrier, and thereby probably make it 
possible for the other bidders for Indian timber in the future, and others who 
want to use the road, to pay hereafter a larger amount to the Indians. ‘The 
Indians themselves are quite anxious to have the bill enacted. 

“So the House bill includes a section, known as section 4, which provides that 
the railroad that is now asking for this relief shall become a common carrier. 
To that extent the passage of the bill would benefit the entire community by 
opening the road to service, and make it quite possible that the Indians will 
receive a larger payment for timber they may sell in the future from the 
reservation. 

“For that reason I urged the committee to report this bill favorably. 

* a - * 7” * * 

“* * * Tn view of the fact that the railroad will be made a common carrier, 
and in view of the probable benefits that will result to the Indians from that, it 
seems to me that the bill may well be enacted.” 

Thus the legislative history reinforces the natural meaning of the language 
of the bill. Accordingly we believe that the clause “the railroad shall * * * 
be a common carrier railroad for its entire length” applies to the entire railroad, 
including that portion outside the reservation. 

Xepresentative Cuuporr. If the Rayonier people wish to take issue 
with this opinion, they will be free to submit a counterstatement of it 
before the record closes, which will be 10 or 15 days after we complete 
the testimony. 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Chairman, may I add that I have shown a copy 
of this opinion to counsel for the Rayonier people, who is present 
here. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a copy of this? 


STATEMENT OF LUCIEN F. MARION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Marton. Yes, I do. 

Representative Horrman. Does the Rayonier Co. want to answer? 

Mr. Marton. Yes, Congressman, we will file a statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Marton. I am Lucien F. Marion, of Seattle, attorney for 
Rayonier. 

Representative Cuuporr. As counsel for Rayonier, you will have 
15 days after we close the testimony to file any kind of counterbrief 
that you want to file to this opinion. 
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Mr. Marion. Thank you. 
(The reply referred to follows :) 


RAYONIER, INC., 
Hoquiam, Wash., March 2, 1956 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION OF THE INTERIOR AND 

INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS AND RESOURCES OF THE COMMITTEE ON Goy- 

ERNMENT OPERATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Arthur Perlman, staff director.) 

GENTLEMEN: We have examined the communication dated February 20, 1956 
addressed to the Honorable James E. Murray, chairman, Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, from Mary Ramsey, the legislative history and 
interpretation of section 4 of the act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 910). The above- 
mentioned communication was introduced into the files of your subcommittee at 
the hearing on February 22, 1956. 

If, as was implied in informal discussions by one of your committee staff, 
the concluding paragraph of the communication of February 20, 1956, suggests 
that the statute applies to the private carrier logging railroad of Polson Logging 
Co. which lay entirely outside the Quinault Reservation, we point out that such 
conclusion is erroneous and without foundation. We believe the author of the 
communication probably is not familiar with the facts. 

We make the following comments concerning the matter: 

1. The railroad of Ozette Railway Co. never extended outside the Quinault 
Indian Reservation. Had it been constructed northwesterly to the Hoh River, 
part of the railroad would have been outside the reservation. 

2. It is possible that some discussion may have been had about an extension 
of the Ozette railroad in a southwesterly direction to connect with the Northern 
Pacific railroad in the event the Northern Pacific railroad were extended to make 
such connection. The Northern Pacific railroad was not extended. 

3. At and prior to the time when the above-mentioned statute was enacted and 
all times thereafter, the only railroad line with which the Ozette railroad has 
connected was the privately owned, private carrier logging railroad of Polson 
Logging Co., to whose interests Rayonier, Inc., succeeded in 1948. Ozette Rail- 
way Co. has never had any interest in the railroad with which it connected. 

4, Ozette Railway Co. could make no valid undertaking on behalf of Polson 
Logging Co. or the latter’s railroad as a common or private carrier. 

5. If it had been the congressional intent to require, as a condition to the 
modification of the Ozette Railway Co.’s cutting contract on the Quinault Res- 
ervation, that the connecting private carrier railroad of Polson Logging Co. be 
converted to a common carrier, then the statute would have been explicit in 
that regard. That such was not the intent is obvious from the lack of an) 
such requirement in the statute. It is inconceivable that the statute would be 
silent on that subject if such were the congressional intent. 

6. It is a cardinal rule of statutory construction that in the absence of 
ambiguity a statute must be construed and interpreted according to its wording, 
and that explanatory statements of members of the legislature in presenting 
the bill for passage cannot control or even be considered where the language 
of the statute is clear. There is no ambiguity in the statute under consideration, 
nor is there anything properly supporting or justifying a conclusion that it was 
intended to apply to or affect anything except the railroad owned by Ozette 
Railway Co. 

Will you kindly include this letter in the records of your proceedings ani 
advise us of your having done so. 


Respectfully yours, 
OzeTTtE RAILWAY Co., 


By L. J. Forrest, Vice President. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Melis, do you have a prepared state 
ment ? 
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STATEMENTS OF GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER; THOMAS M. 
REID, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; AND PERCY E. MELIS, CHIEF, 
BRANCH OF FORESTRY, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Merais. Yes; I do, sir. I might add that the Commissioner of 

Indian Affairs and other members of his staff are present, and perhaps 
you might wish to call Mr. Emmons. 

Representative Cuuporr. You can bring up anybody to sit with you 
that you think will help you to answer the questions that the commit- 
tee has to ask of you after you have completed your statement. 

Mr. Metis. Shall I proceed now ? 

Representative Crruporr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Merits. Iam Percy E. Melis, Chief, Branch of Forestry, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. This statement is presented to provide information 
desired by the joint congressional committee in connection with the 
current investigation of Federal timber-sales policies. No attempt is 
made to cover the full scope of timber-management activities of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, but more particul: rly to cover the subject 
matter suggested by committee staff during a preliminary informal 

conference on February 15, 1955. 

~ During calendar year 1955, more than 620 million feet of commer- 
cial timber with a stumpage value of more than $10 million was 
harvested from Indian lands under supervision of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This includes the cut of three Indian-owned and op- 
erated sawmills and cutting under formal timber sales contracts in 10 
States. 

A major part of this volume and value, however, was produced 
from the virgin stands of timber on the Indian reservations in Oregon 
and Washington. 

All timber cutting on Indian forestry units is conducted under the 
principles of sustained yield and in accordance with silvicultural prac- 
tices designed to produce continuing and successive timber crops. 

General supervision of these activities is accomplished through plans 
for timber management which are prepared for each major timbered 
reservation and which are periodically revised and brought up to date. 
Copies of such plans for the Klamath and Quinault Reservations were 
furnished the committee staff. 

This planning includes consideration of the most recent information 
on inventory and growth, applicable silvicultural practices, and pro- 
posed sale and timber-cutting schedules. 

Timber inventories have not generally been kept up to date and on 
some reservations are seriously obsolete. Through the use of tribal 
funds, authorized by the governing bodies of the respective tribes, 
substantial progress has been made in recent years on some reserva- 
tions, particularly in California and Arizona, toward bringing timber 
inventories up to date. 

In the Northwest, however, operating plans are currently made on 
the basis of outdated inventories, adjusted upward by a percentage 
factor derived from sales experience since the base inventory was made. 
_ The basic authority for the sale of timber from Indian lands held 
in trust is found in the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 857; 25 U.S. C. 
406,407). 
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Sales are made under regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, 
identified as part 61, title 25, Code of Federal Regulations. 


SIZE AND DURATION OF TIMBER SALES CONTRACTS 


Authority has been delegated to agency superintendents to approve 
sales of timber having an estimated stumpage value of not to exceed 
S500. Are directors authorized to approve timber sales contracts 
covering an estimated stumpage volume up to 15 million feet 4 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has authority to approve sales 
not exceeding 40 million feet, and the Secretary of the Interior ap- 
proves all sales of timber exceeding 40 million feet in estimated volume. 
Regardless of the size of sale, the consent and approval of the Indian 
owner is obtained in advance of the sale. 

All sales with a value of more than $100 are advertised for competi- 
tive bidding, except that open-market sales may be made to Indians 
without advertising for a stumpage value not exceeding $5,000. 

Under this delegation of authority, all sales in excess of 15 million 
feet which may be proposed are given individual consideration in the 
central office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; the size of the sale and its 
proposed duration are considered along with all other provisions of 
the proposal. 

There has been no formal statement of policy which would prevent 
consideration and favorable action on any timber sale proposal on 
account of the size of the proposed offering. 

It has been the policy of the Bureau over the years to promote 
timber sales within the sustained yield capacity of the different reser- 
vations which would achieve the followi ing objectives 

1. Harvest mature, overmature, and deteriorating timber. 
. Establish permanent industry with employment opportuni- 
ties for Indians. 
Obtain full and fair value for stumpage sold. 
4. Provide income to the owners of both tribal and allotted 
lands. 

The size of sales and time period in the sales contracts are deter- 
mined with the above objectives in mind, and there has been no 
established maximum or minimum limits in size or duration of sales 
contracts. 

In situations requiring heavy capital investment and to provide 
assurance of continuous stable operations, large sales have been made, 
some of which involved volumes of 400 to 600 million feet of timber. 
The most recent of such large sales are the Taholah unit under contract 
to the Aloha Lumber Co., approved i in May 1950, and the Crane Creek 
unit, contracted to Rayonier, Inc., in June 1952, both on the Quinault 
Reservation. 

These two contracts each comprise several hundred individual In- 
dian allotments and were designed so as to provide access to the lands 
to be logged and income to a large number of individual landowners 
on an equitable basis. 

There are several other large and long-term sales contracts still in 
effect, some few of which have been in continuous operation for 30 
years. In the early sales on each reservation an effort was made to 
provide direct income to a large number of allottees and size of sales 
offerings was greatly influenced by this consideration. 
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As milling capacity became established, as transportation facilities 
were developed, and as operations progressed into areas consisting 
more predominantly of tribal timber, the need for large size sale otfer- 
ings has decreased. The largest sale made on any reservation during 
the last 3 years is the recent Twin Buttes sale on the Warm Springs 
Reservation in Oregon consisting of 63 million board-feet. 

A series of tables is attached showing by size groupings all of the 
timber sales which have been made on the Klamath, Quinault, Colville, 
and Warm Springs Reservations. 

Study of these groupings indicates no established pattern of size of 
S ales during any selected period of years except for the fact previously 
stated that no extremely large sales have been made recently. 

The present Bureau policy is to make sales in accordance with the 
objectives previously listed and of such size as are best suited to the 
local situation in each instance. 

In the absence of other considerations, such as salvage or right-of- 
way problems, sales that provide for a 2- to 5-year continuous logging 

operation and include from 10 to 50 million feet of timber volume are 
considered most desirable. 

This will not preclude favorable action on both larger and smaller 
sales as need for them may arise. 

(The tables referred to follows :) 


Summary of information for all timber unit sales (as of December 1955), Colville 
Indian Reservation, Wash., segregated in accordance with size of sales 


1 


| Ps | | 
| Year | Yer | Estimated | Volume cut 
oa con- | luz lat 
Name of unit riginal contractor Fe tract | (ae breed. | at 
ume i igt Ftract” beens I board- | M board 
‘Oo 
ect 
pleted fer 


r 
Star te 


nits 200,000,000 board- | 
et and over: 
Moses Mountain | Biles-Coleman Lumber Co 
Twin Lakes | Hedlund Box & Lumber Co 
Kartar | Biles-Coleman Lumber Co 
[win Lakes ' Valsetz Lumber Co 
Units 50,000,000 to 200,- 
100,000 board-feet: 
West Fork | Hedlund Lumber & Manufacturing 
| Co 
Do = ..-.| Landrath Bros. Lumber Co 
Blue Creek Deer Park Lumber Co 
Units 10,000,000 to | 
50,000,000 board-feet: 
Omak Creek Harry L. Bennett { 93 5, 000 
Omak Mountain Biles-Coleman Lumber Co 92 g2 21, 000 
Punk Creel do 93 { , 500 
Copper Creek | Oliver R. Pooler 953 ) 10, 200 
Lime Creek Glenn Whitelaw 53 , 700 
Empire Creek Barney Rickard 953 , 700 
Jack Creek W.A. Aubertin 95 }, 700 
Meadow Creek Oliver R. Pooler 953 . 400 
Armstrong Biles-C« slet nan Lumber Co 5 ( , 000 
McCoy Lake | T. V. Wilkins 55 5, 000 
Wilmont Creek Valsetz Lumber Co 955 4, 300 
Cache Creek Oliver R. Pooler 955 : 900 
Friedlander Valsetz Lumber Co 55 20, 000 
Units 2,000,000 to 
000,000 board-feet | 
Mission | Biles-Coleman Lumber Co 925 925 , 235 
Indian Creek | C. F. Deppman 3 3, 300 
Omak Ridge fire | Biles-Colman Lumber Co 95 952 2, 000 
area. | 





Sale not completed. 
21941 Canceled. 
Settlement on bond effected in lieu of sale completion 1941. 


In addition there were 178 small sales, each less than 2,000,000 board feet. Total volume of cut from small 
ales, 92,008,000 board-feet (both reservations); total estimated volume of small sales, 75,882,000 board-feet 
(be th reservations). 
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Summary of information for completed timber sale units, Kiamath Indian 


Reservation, Oreg., segregated in accordance with size of sales 


| | Year | | 
| Year | Year | Estimated 


Name of unit 


1 
| 
| 
| 


Original contractor 


Units 200,000,000 board- | 
feet and over: 
Middle Mount Scott | 
Antelope Valley 
Calimus Marsh 
Chiloquin 
Long Prairie 
North Marsh 
Sycan 
Units 100,000,000 to 
200,000,. board-feet: | 
Southern Mount 
Scott 
Northern 
Scott. 
Cliff Boundary __--.- 
Squaw Flat 
Trout Creek 
Five Mik . 
Whiskey C reek. 
Saddle Mountain 
Black Hills 
South Calimus 
Little Yamsay No. 1 
Units 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 board-feet: | 
Cave Mountain. -- 
Solomon Butte_-_---- 
Modoe Point--.-- 
Weeks Unit ‘ 
Wildhorse No. 1.---- 
Wildhorse No. 2A 
Units 10,000,000 to | 
50,000,000 board-feet: | 
Northern Spring 
Creek. | 
Little Spr azue__ 
Kirk Sawmill 
Steiger allotment 
sale. 
Cherry Creek - 
Lone Pine 
Rock Creek. - 
Bly-Brown C reek_ 
South Kanott- 
Skellock Draw com- 
partment. 
Kanott No. 2_.._.- ‘ 
Kanott No. 3_.- 
Kanott No. 4_-- ‘ 
Little Yamsay 1A-- 
Kanott No. 5_-- i 
Kanott No. 6......-- 
Kanott No. 7_. 
Black Hills Sugar 
Pine. 
Crooked Creek. ___- 
Military Crossing - - 
Squaw Flat Fir 
Units 2,000,000 to 
10,000,000 board-feet: 
Fort Creek .- 
Southern 
Creek. 
Stoneman Sale 
Sand Creek_....._.- 
Big Bend_-____- 


Mount 





Spring | 


Eggsman 

Agency 

Big Spring 

Calimus Butte 

Sprague Canyon---.. 

Kawumkan Bend-..!| 

Agency Butte----_. .- 

God’s Butte com- | 
partment. 





| 8. T. 


1 3sds 


Algoma Lumber Co 

do 
Williamson River Logging Co 
Chiloquin Lumber Co. 
Ewauna Box Co 


__| Fremont Lumber Co________- 
| Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


Lamm Lumber Co 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co 


MacCombe Savidge Lumber Co-. 


Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co-.- 


| Klement & Kennedy 
| Kesterson Lumber Co 


G. C. Lorenz i 
Ewauna Box Co... 


| Crane Mills as 
|} Ewauna Box Co-. 


do 


Summers 

She it -Bertram Lumber Co 
Ww. Robinson 

Chiloquin Timber Co 
Klamath Lu 


do 


Williamson River Logging Co_-_- 


Klamath Logging Co 


| Solomon Butte Lumber Co 


J. J. Steiger 


Campbell Towle Lumber Co--._---- 


Ewauna Box Co 
Gilbert McLennan_- 
Crater Lake Box & Lumber 
Ivory Pine Co 

Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


Kesterson Lumber Co_____-_- 
..do 


Ivory Pine Co. 


Chiloquin Box & Lumber Co___- 


| Ivory Pine Co 


Ewauna Box Co 
Weyerhaeuser Timber C i 


Modoc Lumber Co__.....________- 


Klamath Manufacturing Co 


Modoc Lumber Co.................- 


| Sprague River Lumber Co 


J.J. Steiger. 
Wheeler-Olmstead Co 
Forest Lumber Co 
Chiloquin Lumber Co 
Forest Lumber Co 
Steiger - -- 
Ewauna Box Co 


See footnote at end of table, p. 2167. 


mber & Box Co__._---- 





con- 


tract 
started | 


1917 
1923 
1920 
1920 
1924 
1924 
1929 


1917 
1918 


1919 
1924 
1924 
1928 
1929 
1940 
1940 
1943 
1946 


1913 
1920 
1926 
1926 
1948 
1952 


1918 


1920 
1926 
1916 


1925 
1927 
1929 
1938 
1944 
1944 


1944 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1945 
1948 
1948 
1952 


1938 
1943 
1946 


1916 
1918 


1918 
1920 
1919 


1920 
1920 
1924 
1930 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1941 





con- | 


tract 
com- 


pleted | 


1930 
1945 
1937 
1935 
1942 
1947 
1947 


1929 
1929 


1926 
1942 
1950 
1940 
1947 
1951 
1947 
1953 
1953 


1924 
1928 
1936 
1937 
1953 
1954 


1926 


1929 
1928 
1920 


1938 
1935 
1935 
1947 
1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1950 
1949 
1954 


1942 
1944 
1950 


1917 
1920 


1919 
1920 
1920 


1921 
1924 
1925 
1930 
1937 
1939 
1939 
1942 


volume 
(M board- 
feet) 


250, 000 
450, 000 


395, 000 


305, 000 
500, 000 


101, 000 


100, 000 
168, 600 


197, 000 
150, 000 





119, 000 
149, 000 
110, 000 


260, 000 | 


200, 000 | 


170, 000 | 


Volume cut 
(M board- 


feet) 


316, 
167, 


375, 22 


170, 
309 
185, 
433, 


111,000 | 


140, 000 | 


52, 000 
90, 000 | 


62, 000 
90, 000 


52, 000 


10, 000 
24, 000 
64, 000 


10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 500 
12, 500 
11, 500 


18, 000 
11, 000 





85, 800 | 
26, 000 


11, 000 | 
37, 000 


17,000 | 





20, 500 | 
20, 000 | 


10,000 | 
10, 000 | 





879 
8 


99° 


144 


|, 689 


485 


208, 24 


698 


, 683 
3, 68 


, 734 
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Klamath 


2167 


Indian 


Reservation, Oreg., segregated in accordance with size of sales—Continued 


Name of unit 


Unit; 2,000,000 
10,000,000 board-feet— 
Continued 


Barney compart- 


ment. 

Saddle Mountain- 
Camilus Burn, 

South Chiloquin fir 
logging unit. 

Crooked Creek 
Sugar Pine. 

Williamson 
Canyon. 


1 No data. 


to | 


River 


| Year 
con- 
tract 
com- 
pleted 


| Year 
con- 
tract 

| started 


Original contractor 


| . = = | : | 


| 
| | 


Ben Mitchell 1941 1941 
Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co... 


| Lakeside Lumner Co 


1939 1940 


1946 1953 


| Ortis Bros 


1947 1938 


Tom Brown 1950 | 1953 


| Estimated 
volume 
(M board- 
| feet) 
| 


| Volume cut 
| to date 

| (M board- 
| feet) 


| 3, 445 | 


4, 200 
4, 000 
2, 000 


2, 300 


112 additional timber sale contracts were made each of which were for volumes less than 2,000,000 bos 


feet. 


Summary of present timber unit sales as of December 1955, Klamath Indian 


Name of unit 


50,000,000 
over: Fuego No. 1. 


Sal 
ales 


ales 10,000,000 board-feet 


000,000 board-feet: 
Fuego No, 2A 

Fue go No. 2B..-- 
Long Creek No. LA 
Long Creek No. 1B 
Long Creek No. 1C 
Long Creek No. 1D 


Upper Williamson River... 


Antelope Valley Fir 


In addition there are 6 


board-feet 


Reservation, Oreg. 


Year 

con- 

tract 
started 


Original contractor 


and | Klamath Lumber & Box 
to | 
| Cal-Ida Co pedideta dk deak 
United States Plywood Corp..-- | 
| Weyerhaeuser Timber Co 
15 J ee 
..do 
2 do. - 
Modoe Lumber Co ie - 
D. N. Clemens-_-- ona | 
| 


1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1954 
1946 


small sales each less than 2,000,000 board-feet. 


Estimated 
| volume 
| (thousand 

board-feet) 


52, 500 


000 
500 
0, 000 
15, 000 
13, 000 
13, 000 
6, 500 
10, 000 


24, 
25, 
1 


| Volume 

cut to date 
(thousand 
board-feet 


32, 027 


| 


Summary of information for all timber unit sales as of December 1955, Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation, Oreg., segregated in accordance with size of sales 


Name of unit 


nits 200,000,000 board- 
feet and over: Schoolie. 
nits 60,000,000 to 
200,000,000 board-feet: 
White Water 
Simnasho ; 
Twin Buttes- ---_-- 
Jnits 10,000,000 
50,000,000 board-feet: 
BoulderCreek Salvage 
No, 2. 
nits 2,000,000 
10,000,000 board-feet: 
Boulder Creek Salvage 
No. 1, 
Jnits 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000  board-feet: 
Mill Creek Salvage. 


' Sale not completed. 


to 


to | 


Year 
con- 
tract 
com- 


Year 

con- 

tract | 
| started 


Original contractor 


| Warm Springs Lumber Co. 1942 


Tite Knot Pine Mill-.- 
Philip Dahl dis 
Warm Springs Lumber Co 


Leonard Lundgren 1949 


| 
| Warm Springs Lumber Co..-.----- 





pleted | 


Estimated 
| volume 

(M board- 
feet) 


525, 000 


121, 500 
107, 500 
63, 300 
10, 100 


10, 100 


to date 
(M board- 
feet) 


| Volume cut 


290, 041 


105, 662 
86, 569 
3, 089 
9, 393 


8, 130 
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Summary of information for all timber unit sales as of December 1955, Quinault 
Indian Reservation, Wash., segregated in accordance with size of sales 


Year 

. con- 

Name of unit Original contractor : een tract 
comn- 
pleted 


Estimated Volume cut 
volume to date 
(M board- | (M board 
feet) feét) 


s 200,000,000 board. | 
feet and over: | 
Moclips._. Aloha Lumber Co 1920 1930 21, 000 184, 70) 
Point Grenville__....| M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co 1922 | 1939 305, 000 300, LA 
Cook Creek .| Hobi Bros 1922 | 1933 306, 000 496, 44 
Quinault Lake ..| Ozette Railway Co 1922 (1) 388, 000 648, 249 
Mounts e .| Aloha Lumber Co ; 1923 1949 56, 000 236, 0 
Taholah / le 1950 ()) 545, 000 144, 7 
Crane Creek Rayonier, Inc 1952 (1) 314, 000 93, 66) 
nits 50,000,000 to 200,- Aloha Lumber Co 1928 1948 5, OOO 
000,000 board-feet: Hall 
nits 10,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 board-feet: 
Upper Wreck Creek de 2 1940 
Hatch _do 92 1930 
N. P. Trail_- do 1947 
Boulder Creek .| Wagar Lumber Co ( 
nits 2,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 board-feet 
Quinault River)! Aloha Lumber Co O42 1942 
Ber d 
Josie Rosander allot- | Hoquiam Cedar 946 1947 
ment 
Ella B. Vaughn al- | Aloha Lumber Co ; 946 1949 
lotment, 
Milwaukee Trail al- | George C. Martinson : 95 1955 
lotment. | 
! Sale not completed 
In addition there were 69 small sales, each less than 2,000,000 board-feet. Total estimated volume of sma]! 
sales, 15,690,000 board-feet; total volume of cut from small sales, 19,100,000 board-feet, 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS AND ADVANCE DEPOSITS 


Each timber-sale contract requires that payment for timber be 
made prior to cutting. 

Title 25, CFR, sections 61.22 and 61.23 are explicit with respect to 
both forms of advances of funds to cover timber under sales contract. 

Advance deposits are required in such amounts and at such times as 
will provide complete assurance that no timber from either tribal 
or allotted lands will be cut without being paid for. 

Advance payments are the funds paid to the owners of allotted 
timber at the time the timber is included in a timber sales contract and 
at subsequent periods prior to cutting. 

In the absence of special instructions to the contrary, long-term 
contracts for the sale of allotted timber provide for the payment of 
10 percent of the estimated value of the timber within 30 days of the 
approval of the contract, an additional 15 percent within 3 years there- 
after, and a further 25 percent within 6 years of the date of contract 
approval. 

The purpose of these requirements is to assure a periodic income to 
all individual landowners whose timber is included in a timber sales 
contract, regardless of the location of the land and its relationship to 
other lands in priority of cutting. These advance payments help to 
assure equity of treatment to all ‘allottees within the unit. 

In all cases, the stumpage rate in effect at the time the timber is cut 
determines the sale price of the timber. There is no return of ad- 
vance payments to the purchaser in case the payments exceed the value 
of timber cut. This situation has occurred very rarely. 
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APPRAISAL AND REAPPRAISAL OF STUMPAGE 


All timber to be offered for sale is appraised prior to advertisement 
to determine its fair market value under the terms and conditions to 
be stipulated in the proposed sale contract. 

A timber appraisal consists essentially of estimating the value of the 
product to be obtained from the material sold, estimating the costs of 
production and marketing under the special conditions which obtain, 
making suitable allowances for profit and risk, and determining from 
these elements the fair market value of the stumpage. 

In making such an appraisal, full use is made of all available and 
applicable ‘information, including lumber and log market reports, 
cost data from comparable operations and prices received in recent 

sales, but an important and essential part of any appraisal is the ex- 
pe rienced judgment of the appraiser. 

When an appraisal has been completed, it represents the considered 
opinion of a person or group of persons after evaluation of all perti- 
nent and available information. It is not merely the result of proc- 
essing reports and statistics through a prededetermined formula. 

In all except short-term contracts, a stipulation is included which 
provides for a redetermination of stumpage prices. These contract 
stipulations have been developed over the years and each successive 
change in language used represents an attempt to cl: arify, improve, or 
simplify the process of stumpage price adjustment. 

In general, all stumpage price adjustment provisions are intended 
to provide equity to both buyer and seller throughout the life of the 
contract and under conditions that cannot be accurately forecast at 
the time the contract is made. 

Any adjustment of prices during the contract period must be made 
within the authority of the provisions of the contract itself. 

Although the Secretary of the Interior has some latitude in the 
use of his discretionary authority in making price adjustments, he 
may neither exceed nor disregard the obligations and responsibilitie s 
placed upon him by the langu: age of the particular contract. 

As a result of recent sales of timber bringing extremely high prices, 
an impression has developed to the effect that current stumpage prices 
under existing long-term contracts should be very substantially in- 
creased. Some recent sales of timber h: ave, in fact, been made at such 
prices as to dictate an intensive and critical study of stumpage prices 
generally and a careful review of current contracts. 

It is evident that high quality, readily accessible timber is now 
selling at a premium and that competition for it is extreme. Timber 
sold as recently as 5 years ago, if placed on the competitive market 
today, would without question bring substanti: lly higher prices than 
the prices at which it was sold. This is true in spite of the fact that 
the index price of ponderosa pine lumber reached a peak in early 1951 
which has not since been equaled, and also in spite of some increase 
in the costs of production. 

The current bid prices for other stumpage is a factor for consid 
eration in any study directed toward a redetermination of stumpage 
prices. It is, however, only one of the indicators. 

Changes in market value of the product and changes in cest of 
production of regional or industrywide significance must be given 
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much greater weight under the general stumpage price readjustment 
provisions of long-term timber ‘contracts. 

Furthermore, comparisons of stumpage prices alone in timber sales 
contracts are often misleading in attempting to evaluate the relative 
benefits to buyer and seller offered by different transactions. 

Stumpage price is very important, however, and it provides the basis 
for many complaints on the part of both buyer and seller. It is always 
entitled to prime consideration. It is often used as a means of drawing 
either favorable or unfavorable comparisons between individual sales 
or between land management agencies, depending on the purpose of the 
person selecting the examples ‘and making the comparisons. 

Without undertaking a comprehensive analysis, which in itself 
would not be conclusive, it is my well-considered opinion that prices 
obtained from the sale of Indian timber compare favorably with other 
stumpage prices both at present and for any period that may be 
selected. 

The Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, have formed a Timber Appraisal Committee in the 
Northwest with a view toward developing uniform timber appraisal 
procedures. A progress report dated December 7, 1955, in which 13 
conclusions and recommendations are presented, has been made by 
the committee and is currently under review. 

Copies of this statement are furnished herewith. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


To: W. H. Lund, United States Forest Service; Travis M. Tyrrell, Bureau of 
Land Management ; Harold Weaver, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

From: Timber Appraisal Committee. 

Subject: Timber-appraisal methods of the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Manageiment and Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Several meetings of the Timber Appraisal Committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Land Management, United States Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs have been held during the past few months. After 
exploratory discussion it was determined that appraisal procedure for timber east 
of the Cascade Range or the ponderosa pine subregion, offered the best point 
for beginning correlation. Appraisals for timber in the Douglas-fir subregion 
will be correlated subsequently. Following are the differences in appraisal sys- 
tems which have been noted and suggested recommendations for resolving some of 
the differences and strengthening the appraisal methods used for ponderosa pine. 

Log-grade studies.—The United States Forest Service and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs use the six log grades developed by the Pacific Northwest Experiment 
Station. The Bureau of Land Management uses three log grades. 

Expected lumber grade recovery.—The United States Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs use Lodewick’s “Representative” mill study as a basis 
for determining expected lumber grade recovery. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment uses the results of mill studies made in the Klamath Falls area. 

Value determination.—All three agencies use the Western Pine Association re- 
ports as a basis for lumber prices for specific grade items. Grade groups as shown 
in Lodewick’s “Representative” mill study are also used by all three agencies. 
In arriving at the price for each grade group, individual items within the grade 
groups are considered on the basis of their weighted values. 

A difference exists between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the other agencies 
because the Bureau of Indian Affairs uses a 12-State average and includes some 
items not used by either the United States Forest Service or the Bureau of Land 
Management due to the fact that these items are not representative of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

The United States Forest Service and Bureau of Indian Affairs determine the 
value of the product by applying the above-mentioned lumber grade group prices 
to tables 2 through 7 of Lodewick’s “Representative” mill study and log grades 
determined from field studies. 

The Forest Service makes an adjustment to compensate for change in manu- 
facturing practice since time of Lodewick’s study. This adjustment is made 
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following the calculation of values by means of tables 2 through 7 of Lodewick’s 

tudy. The adjustment represents the variation in percent of the average pine 
price calculated on the basis of the current recovery from the index (average) 
log from the average price calculated on the basis of the average log used in the 
Lodewick study (table 8). The Indian Service does not make an adjustment for 
manufacturing practice in this manner but by a reestimate of percentage of 
grade recovery as applied to tables 2 through 7 of the study. 

The United States Forest Service also makes an adjustment to the prices as 
determined by the use of tables 2 through 7 of Lodewick’s study, after the adjust- 
ment noted above, in accordance with and in proportion to those noted on page 
10 of Lodewick’s study. The Forest Service thus arrives at a current table 
comparable to table 9 of the study. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has not been 
making this adjustment. 

The Bureau of Land Management, as stated before, bases lumber grade recovery 
for logs by diameter and grade classes on results of mill studies made in the 
Klamath Falls area. They compute prices for each lumber grade from Western 
Pine Association weekly price list. No adjustment is made in lumber prices to 
reflect the increased value of the lumber for the wide widths that can be pro- 
duced from large logs, or changes in manufacturing practice since the time of 
the studies. 

Production costs.—Logging and milling costs used by the United States Forest 
Service and Bureau of Indian Affairs are based upon records and experiences of 
representative operators in the various economic areas. 

Logging and milling costs used by the Bureau of Land Management are based 
upon time studies applied to equipment and labor costs. 

Discounts and commission.—The Forest Service applies a 2 percent cash dis- 
count to the selling price of the lumber product to arrive at the net selling price. 
They also allow a selling cost of 5 percent (commission) of the lumber selling 
price before discounts, 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs allows a selling cost of approximately $2 per 
thousand feet based on information from various operators. In addition they 
allow 4%4 percent of the lumber value as a commission allowance. 

The Bureau of Land Management makes a total allowance of 7 percent for 
commission and discounts. 

Determination of stumpage prices.—The conversion return is equal to the 
selling price log scale less total production costs. 

The United States Forest Service determines the margin allowed for profit 
and risk by applying the selling price ratio to the selling price log scale. The 
selling price ratio used is based on the profit ratio desired. Stumpage equals 
the conversion return less profit and risk. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs allows a profit-and-risk margin based on the 


total cost of production plus stumpage by use of the formula s=, 0 in which 


S—Stumpage; V=Lumber value log scale; .op=Percentage for profit and risk; 
C=Production cost. 

The Bureau of Land Management determines the stumpage price by allowing 
60 percent of the conversion for stumpage. 

Conclusion and recommendations.—1. Mill studies upon which present lumber 
grade recovery data is based are old and in need of adjustment. Additional mill 
studies of ponderosa pine are needed to correct basic data in the light of improve- 
ments in manufacturing practices. The Forest Service currently plans four 
more studies in addition to the Lakeview study. 

2. Use of the Lodewick “representative” mill study gives results that indicate 
too large a percentage of box lumber. In order to partially and temporarily 
correct for this situation, it has been decided that an adjustment of Lodewick’s 
tables should be made on the basis of the recent Lakeview mill study and the 
WPA 12-State average and local recovery data. Indications are that box lumber 
makes up only about %4 of 1 percent of the total lumber being produced in this 
area. This will eliminate “index log” adjustment used by Forest Service. 

3. All three agencies should use the accepted six log grades and base recovery 
on Lodewick’s “representative” mill studies, with an adjustment to reflect 
changes in milling practices which result in a lower percentage of box lumber 
being manufactured now that was the case when Lodewick’s study was made. 
All three agencies should use similar lumber grade groups. 

4. It is believed the items allocated to each lumber grade group by each 
agency should be the same and that these items should be based on actual 
production in this region. 
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The percentage that each item represents of each individual group should 
be based on average production figures during the past 3 years. The yearl; 
f. o. b. Western Pine Association summary can be used to determine the break 
down. This will be a moving average each year. The new data average wil 
be added and the oldest year dropped. 

6. Consideration should be given by the Bureau of Land Management and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to desirability of applying adjustments noted on page 10 
of the study. The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Land Management 
will consider use of table 9 and of the study as revised, annually to reflect current 
prices. 

7. For logging and milling costs the Forest Service and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs should consider using the time-study approach now used by Bureau of 
Land Management, with cost information obtained from operators as a check. 

8. Cash discounts of 2 percent and commissions of 5 percent are adequate and 
no other selling costs should be used in appraisals. 

9. Possibilities of using IBM machines for compilation of data from six log 
grades should be considered. 

10. Overrun figures should be based on difference between Scribner decimal 
© scale log scale and shipping tally as shown in Lodewick’s table I. 

1. Tree grading should not be overlooked as a possibility but until sufficient 
funds are made available to conduct research studies on this, the established six 
log grades should be adhered to. 

12. Profit and risk should be based on total cost of operations plus stumpage. 
The Table of Ratio Equivalents for determining profit-and-risk allowance or a 
formula similar to that used by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, would give the 
same result. 

13. Procedures and selling price base for species associated with ponderosa 
pine will use a similar approach after current mill studies and log-grade rules 
currently being worked on are compiled. In the meantime, average lumber prices 
based either on WPA price summaries or local recovery data will be used. 

TIMBER APPRAISAL COMMITTEE, 
Tom D. CONKLIN, 
Bureau of Land Management. 
Davin R. GIBNEY, 
United States Forest Service. 
JOHN P,. DRUMMOND, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Meus. In the early years of forest management on Indian lands 
very small amounts of money were spent for the construction of trails 
and low-standard roads into forested areas of Indian reservations. 

Under the Civilian Conservation Corps program, this work was 
expanded, and when the program terminated the records listed about 
8,000 miles of truck trails in and to the 47 million acres of Indian forest 
and rangelands. An unidentified portion of this mileage served the 
614 million acres of commercial timberland. 

These truck trails were constructed to very low standards. Funds 
have not been available to maintain them, and many miles have become 
impassable or nonexistent. 

During the Second World War a small mileage of timber access 
roads was constructed on Indian lands with funds made available 
through the Public Roads Administration and the National Housing 
Administration. 

With the foregoing exceptions, the money appropriated to the In- 
dian Bureau for road construction and maintenance covers roads of 
all types. None of this money is earmarked for timber access roads. 

Consequently, timber access roads have such a low priority in com- 
parison with school-bus routes , farm-to- market roads, and other gen- 
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eral-purpose roads that entirely inadequate amounts are available 
even to maintain properly the existing forest road system. 

The Department of the Interior and the Indian Bureau are on record 
as favoring appropirations for the construction of timber access roads 
on Indian lands. 

More detailed statements of our position will be found in the pub- 
lished subcommittee hearings of May 31, 1949, on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 24, 8ist Congress, ist. session, and of March 15 , 1951, on House 
Joint Resolution 178, 82d Congress, 1st session. 


PATENTS-IN-FEE 


On May 16, 1955, the Commissioner of Indian A ffairs issued a memo- 
randum to field offices which redefined and liberalized Bureau policy 
with respect to granting patents-in-fee to competent applicants. 

In response to numerous inquiries, a subsequent statement on Indian 
Bureau’s fee patent policy was issued and given wide distribution. 

Copies of both of these statements are attached. 

Questions have been raised before this committee as to the prob- 

able effect of this policy change on sustained-yield management and 

on timber management generally on Indian lands. Although the im- 
pact of this polic’ y change may not yet be fully apparent, some of the 
results can be forecast with reasonable certainty. 

Although exceptions were occasionally made, and although a con- 
siderable number of patents were issued as a result of special manda- 
tory legislation, it had been Bureau policy for the past 20 years to deny 
applic ations for patents-in-fee to allotments within a timber-manage- 
ment unit. Applications for outright sales of land and timber were 
also denied. 

This policy served to hold Indian allotted timberlands under Fed- 
eral supervision regardless of the competence of the Indian owner, and 
sometimes in conflict with his personal desires. ‘This stable ownership 
and supervision was of substantial advantage to all forestry practices, 
including sustained-yield forest management. 

Now, since location and forest values are no longer an impediment 
to a competent allottee in acquiring patent in fee or disposing of his 
land by outright sales, it can be confidently anticipated that many 
Indians will avail themselves of this opportunity to acquire title in 
fee or to dispose of forest land. 

This will tend toward the breaking up of forest management units 
and will complicate both forest management and forest protection. 
All lands passing into private ownership will become subject to State 
laws and regul: ations and the owner , whether he be Indian or non- 
Indian, will be under no restrictions or special requirements that do 
not apply equally to other citizens of the State. 

Sustained-yield management will become optional with the owner 
and will no longer be r required by law or by regulation. 

The ultimate effect on the reservations under consideration can be 
expected to vary in accordance with the different basie conditions on 

each reservation. There is sufficient tribally owned forest land on 
the Warm Springs and Colville Reservations to continue sustained- 


yield management on the lands which will remain under Federal 
supervision. 
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The Klamath Reservation presents a special and separate problem 
on account of the Klamath Termination Act, which will not be dis- 
cussed in this statement. 

The Quinault Reservation consists almost entirely of allotted lands 
in 80-acre tracts. It is my opinion that most of these landowners are 
in fact competent, and that increasing numbers of them will dispose 
of their lands either by first obtaining a patent in fee or through the 
procedure of supervised land sales. 

This forest land is not of the type that is well adapted to manage- 
ment in small tracts. It is my further opinion that much of this land 
will be acquired by industrial operations and managed in substantial 
sized com to furnish raw material for wood-processing plants. 

Federal supervision can be expected to be replaced by industrial 
supervision under State law. 

Lands now included in timber-sale contracts can be expected to 
remain largely in trust status and to be managed under Federal super- 
vision until the expiration of present contracts. They, too, can then 
be expected to pass into other ownership. 

The status of patent-in-fee applications and requests for land sales 
on the reservations under consideration are shown in the following 
table: 


; : | | 
Patent-in-fee | Patent-in-fee| Landsale | Land sales 
Agency | applications | cases closed | applications | completed 


on hand July 1 to on hand July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1955 | Dec, 31, 1955 | Dec. 31, 1955 | Dec. 31, 1955 


_| 


Ce neh ds dade | 21 | 354 | 97 
OR a ee ee | 31 | 203 | 61 
0 69 36 
30 350 


58 


Since there are nontimbered allotments under each of the above 
agency offices, the numbers of cases shown include both timberlands 
and other lands. 

It can be confidentaly assumed, however, in view of the general 
character of the lands involved, that a large part of the cases listed 
represent forest land. Under the western agency, which includes the 
Quinault Reservation, the cases probably consist almost entirely of 
forest land. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1955. 
Memorandum 
To: All area directors, except Juneau. 
From: Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Subject: Issuance of patents in fee to competent applicants. 


It has been decided, after careful deliberation, to modify and liberalize the 
policy with respect to granting patents in fee to competent applicants. The 
policy as stated in the Indian Affairs Manual, section 201.01, chapter 2, part IV, 
volume V is quoted below for ready reference: 

“01 Policy. Patents in fee, certificates of competency, and orders removing 
restrictions may be issued upon the written application of adult Indian owners 
and a showing that the applicant or applicants are competent and capable of 
managing their own affairs; that approval of the application would be beneficial 
to the applicant or applicants and would have no serious adverse effect upon 
the applicant’s family, his land, or the tribe; and that the termination of the 
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trust or restrictions would not destroy or jeopardize a timber unit or grazing 
area.” 

This policy is now modified by giving recognition to the fact that an individual 
Indian’s right to the ownership of his land in fee simple need not be subordinated 
to the interests of his tribe nor to the management of the land as a part of a 

imber or grazing unit. Appropriate changes in section 201 of the manual 
will be made at an early date. 

In the administration of this liberalized policy you may approve applications 
for patents-in-fee on allotments without making prior arrangements for access 
to other lands remaining in trust status. You may also give favorable consid- 
eration to requests by competent Indians for patents in fee to allotments which 
are under lease, timber contract, grazing permit or other form of use. In such 
cases, however, the applicant must be informed that the land is subject to the 
prior valid use agreement and the contractor or lease holder must be informed 
of the transaction prior to any change in land status. 

In critical cases which may seriously affect the protection and use of Indian 
lands remaining in trust status, and when in your judgment the application 
of a competent Indian for a patent in fee should be denied, you should submit 
the case to this office with your recommendation for an exception to this policy. 


GLENN L. Emmons, Commissioner. 


STATEMENT ON INDIAN BUREAU'S FEE PATENT POLICY 


On May 16 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs sent to the Indian Bureau’s 
area directors a memorandum redefining the Bureau's policy on issuance of fee 
patents to competent Indian applicants who are seeking unrestricted title to 
their land allotments. 

The memorandum has no effect on the trust status of tribal lands and does 
not provide for additional Indian allotments in any way. It merely brings 
Bureau policy and practice on allotments in timber or grazing areas into con- 
formity with the policy and practice that have applied to all other types of 
allotments for the past 8 years. 

The basic principle underlying the redefined policy is simply this—if the 
Indian is competent to manage his own property and he asks for a fee title, 
then the Government has no moral or equitable right to deny his application. 
The May 16 memorandum in other words, was nothing more than a recog- 
nition of individual rights in accordance with well-established American tradi- 
tions, 

In saying this, the Bureau is not ignoring its trust obligations for tribal 
lands or other Indian lands which might be adversely affected. In fact, the 
issuance of fee patents may be delayed in some cases while problems of this 
type are being constructively worked out. Nevertheless, the rights of the 
individual Indian are recognized as paramount and this is the Bureau’s basic 
guiding principle. 

Since May 16 the Bureau has received many inquiries and complaints about 
the redefined policy reflecting two principal kinds of concern. The first is a 
concern that the individual Indian receiving his fee patent may dispose of his 
land to some “sharp operator” without adequate compensation. The second 
is an apparently even more widely held fear that the policy will permit sales of 
“key tracts” and thus have an adverse effect on tribal timber or grazing units 
or on other adjoining Indian lands. 

The supposition that fee patenting will produce a large group of landless and 
poverty-stricken Indians is apparently based on the assumption that no Indian 
can ever be fully capable of managing his own affairs. The Bureau has more 
confidence than this in the inherent capacities of Indian people which have 
been amply demonstrated by the remarkable careers of countless Indian citizens. 

Furthermore, the Bureau takes every reasonable precaution to prevent un- 
wise disposition of patented allotments. Before the patent is ever issued, 
the Bureau makes a thorough and conscientious examination of the applicant’s 
background to determine whether he has actually shown competence in man- 
aging his own personal business affairs. If there is any real doubt about his 
competency, the patent is withheld. This is in sharp contrast to the practice 
of 35 or more years ago when patents were undoubtedly issued too freely and 
without adequate determination of individual capabilities. 


76321—56—pt. 2——_58 
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In addition, before the patent is issued, the Bureau also makes a full inquiry 
about the applicant’s reasons for seeking a patent and what he plans to do 
with the land after receiving it. If he plans to sell the land or lease it, the 
Sureau will counsel with him in any way that seems necessary to protect h 
best interests. 

As a final step, the Bureau also provides the Indian with an up-to-date 
appraisal of his land, which he receives together with the fee patent. While 
the primary purpose of this appraisal is a final discharge of the Bureau’s trust 
responsibilities, it also provides the Indian with an effective safeguard and 
measuring stick whether he plans to sell the land or lease it or manage it himself 

As for the effect which the fee patenting may have on other Indian lands, 
the Bureau's policy and position are quite clear. While the Bureau recognizes 
the competent Indian’s undeniable right to ask for and receive a fee patent, it 
also keeps in mind its continuing trust responsibilities to the tribal group and 
to other Indian landowners whose holdings may be affected. Consequently 
if there is any real possibility that the disposal of a particular allotment might 
adversely affect other Indian lands in trust, the Bureau will take the initiative 
in consulting with the Indians concerned and will give them every possible 
assistance in working out a satisfactory solution to the problem. In some 
cases this will involve purchase of the patented allotment by the tribal group; 
in other cases it will involve other various types of arrangements. The Bureau 
believes that all such problems can be fairly and equitably resolved in one way 
or another. 

The assumption that the Bureau is actively seeking through the May 16 
memorandum to separate Indians from their present landholdings is entirely 
without foundation. Actually Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons has stated many 
times that nothing would please him more than to have all Indian lands de 
veloped to the point where they would provide a fully adequate living for the 
Indian owners. While this is undoubtedly not feasible in all cases, it is a 
definite part of the Commissioner’s program to have the lands surveyed for addi 
tional development possibilities and to encourage their development so that 
they will provide an adequate livelihood for the largest possible number of Indian 
families. 

Similarly, there is no truth at all in the assumption that the May 16 memoran 
dum is aimed at breaking up the tribal organizations. Sufficient proof of this 
can be found in the Commissioner’s vigorous opposition to proposed legislation 
introduced in the present Congress which would require the Secretary to dispose 
of all tribal lands within a 3-year period. 

Mr. Meuis. Deductions from timber sale receipts to cover admin- 
istrative expenses : 

The act of Febrtiary 14, 1920 (41 Stat. 415; 25 U.S. C. 413), as 
amended, authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion 
and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to collect 
reasonable fees to cover the cost of any and all work performed 
for Indian tribes of individual Indians. The fees are to be paid by 
the vendees or lessees, or deducted from the proceeds of sales or other 
sources of revenue. 

The Secretary’s regulations with respect to timber sales, pursuant 
to the foregoing act, appear as title 25, Code of Federal Regulations, 
section 61.25. ‘They provide for a deduction of 10 percent of gross 
receipts from timber sold under regular supervision, unless special! 
instructions are issued by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or a 
deduction of 5 percent if the timber is sold for a lump sum. 

The 10 percent and 5 percent deductions stipulated in the present 
regulations were made effective September 1, 1944. For many years 
prior to that time the regulations called for deductions of 8 percent 
and 3 percent, but it was found necessary to increase the percentage 
deductions in order to bring the collections more nearly in balance with 
expenditures. 

Because of this change in the rate of deductions, and more par- 
ticularly because of increases in stumpage prices, the deductions from 
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timber sale receipts have exceeded actual expenditures in recent years 
it some Indian reservations. They have accordingly tended to over- 
come the deficits in collections that had built up in earlier years. 

An example of this situation is found at the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion, as revealed by the statement submitted herewith. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, expenditures of gratuity 
funds for forest administration at the Warm Springs Reservation 
amounted to $58,413. The comparable deductions from timber sale 
receipts amounted to $65,053, or about 11 percent more than 
expenditures. 

But for the past 13 years, which cover the period of timber sale 
activity on the reservation, the gratuity expenditures, exclusive of 
spec ial fire suppression costs, have been $525,477 and the comparable 
deductions $532,239. The cumulative excess of deductions over 
expenditures, of about $7,000, developed during the fiscal year 1955. 

The question of these deductions was discussed with the Warm 
Springs tribal delegates as early as May 20, 1952, and it was suggested 
to them that the tribe make its own funds available to cover all or a 
part of the cost of forest administration. ‘They were informed that 
the deductions from timber sale receipts, in that event, would be de- 
posited in the Treasury, to the credit of the tribe and as miscellaneous 


receipts, in proportion to the amount of tribal and gratuity funds 
expended. 


(See also pp. 916, 1294, 1297, 1298.) 

About 2 years later, the tribal council authorized the use of $25,000 
of tribal funds annually to cover a part of the cost of forest administra- 
tion, with the provision for proration of timber sale deductions out- 
lined above. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, expenditures of tribal funds 

for forest administration amounted to $24,968. The comparable de- 
duction from timber-sale receipts, credited to the tribal account, was 
$32,041. 

The Indian Bureau is at present conducting studies to determine, 
first, what special instructions, if any, should be issued under the 
present regulations with respect to timber-sale deductions at the vari- 
ous reservations, and, secondly, to determine whether a change in the 
regulations should be recommended. 


WaRM SPRINGS INDIAN RESERVATION 
Forest and range management ewpenditures* and deductions from timber-sale 


receipts (25 CFR 61.25) 


Exnend-| Deduc- = . Expend- | Dedue- 
sci es Pun 
itures tions Fiscal year tions 


Fiscal year Funds 


‘ Gratuity $10, 782 | Gratuit: 
ae do 475 | 1} 195 | do 
do } , 513 | 5, 873 5h | do 
| do : ( 
ao } 30, 627 , 575 Subtotal.! do 
do | 34,776 , $22 |] 1955 Tribal 
do 35, 921 
do 54, 21 { 56 Total Gratuit 
..do st § 3 77,316 || und trit 
GM cosas 59, 578 70, 609 


1 Expenditures listed do not include special gratuity or tribal funds for forest-fire suppre 
Source: This table adapted from data prepared by Portland area office, Nov. 25, 1955. 


ssion. 
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PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Mention has been made of the problems of the Indian Bureau in 
recruiting and retaining qualified professional forestry personnel. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has all of the problems in this field 
that are common to other Federal agencies plus two special problems. 
These two special problems are: 

(1) Lack of training positions for young foresters; and 
(2) The Bureau’s recognized objective of eventually terminat- 
ing its work. 

Professional training facilities in the Indian Bureau are limited 
by the policy of furnishing employment to Indians to the greatest 
practicable extent. A large part of the work performed by Indians 
would otherwise serve as a training field for young professional 
foresters and would provide them an opportunity to gain valuable 
experience and all provide the Bureau a recruitment pool from 
which to draw in filling professional positions. 

The Indians generally are well qualified for the jobs they fill, but 
only a relatively few have sufficient professional education to make 
full use of the training opportunities. Consequently, they remain 
in the subprofessional ranks and the Bureau is forced to recruit pro- 
fessional foresters from other sources. 

I can offer no easy solution to this problem. The slow process of 
encouraging more Indians to study forestry will eventually be helpful. 
Certainly, the Indians are entitled to preferential status for employ- 
ment and, furthermore, their work is eminently satisfactory in posi- 


tions for which ans have adequate educational background. 


The second problem is also difficult of solution. 

Concurrent Resolution No. 108 of the 83d Congress, ist session, 
states in part: 

* * * it is the policy of the Congress, as rapidly as possible, to make the 
Indians * * * subject to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges and 
responsibilities as are applicable to other citizens of the United States, to end 
their status as wards of the United States, and to grant them all of the rights 
and prerogatives pertaining to American citizenship; * * * 

There is no uncertainty about this congressional policy, and it has 
the wholehearted support of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Never- 
theless, it creates a very serious situation with respect to the recruit- 
ment of professional foresters. 

Professionally qualified young men seeking a lifetime career in their 
chosen profession cannot be expected to select the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs as their first choice for employment in competition with other 
sareer opportunities. In consideration of the size of the job to be done, 
the disadvantages of Bureau of Indian Affairs employment are more 
apparent than real but the handicaps to effective recruitment are real, 
indeed. 

The present staffing of the Forestry Branch of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs consists of 198 employees, of whom 110 are professional for- 
esters. This staffing should be materially increased to meet the addi- 
tional workload anticipated during the next 5 years. 
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SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


In addition to the foregoing matters of general significance, the 
committee staff on February 15 suggested that information be fur- 
nished with respect to a number of special matters which had been 
brought to the attention of the committee. 

1. Ozette Railway, Quinault Reservation: This problem is dis- 
cussed in some detail in the Comptroller General’s decision No. 
3126193, dated January 27, 1956. Copy of this decision has been 
furnished your committee, and an additional copy is available for 
inclusion in the record, if desired. 

(The following was later received for the record :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1955. 
Hon. JosePH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: In November 1922, the Ozette Railway Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., entered into a contract to cut timber on the Quinault Lake unit, Quinault 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Washington. Logging operations under this 
contract will be completed at an early date and the company will then request 
termination of the contract and release of the performance bond of $50,000. 

We anticipate that all obligations under the contract will have been fulfilled 
except a stipulation contained in the contract modification of August 20, 1936, 
copy of which is enclosed, requiring the extension of the company railroad and 
its operation as a common carrier. This stipulation in the contract modification 
was required by the act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 910). <A copy of this act and 
of a letter from the Ozette Railway Co., dated October 10, 1955, in regard to this 
matter are enclosed. For the reasons expressed in the letter no railroad has 
ever been constructed. 

We believe that the stipulation does not constitute an obligation to construct 
a railroad. Its sole purpose is to require that in the event a railroad line is 
built to complete logging operations under the contract such railroad line will 
become a common carrier and that it will be extended to the Hoh River. There- 
fore the completion of logging operations without building a railroad makes the 
stipulation inapplicable. 

In view of this situation we have two questions to present for your considera- 
tion: 

1. Is it within the administrative authority of the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine that the extension or operation of the railroad as stipulated in the 
contract modification of August 20, 1936, need not be performed and that the 
contract can be terminated and the bond released when all other requirements 
have been met? 

2. If such determination is not within the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior, what legal action should be taken at this time to prepare this contract 
for termination when logging operations are completed? 

The complete file is being forwarded at this time, and if any additional in- 
formation is required we shall be glad to furnish it. 

Your consideration of this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Oris BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant, Secretary of the Interior. 


(See also pp. 1596, 1697, 1718, 1741, 1840, 2160.) 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 27, 1956. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

DEAR Mr. Secretary : Reference is made to letter of the Administrative Assist 
ant Secretary dated November 25, 1955, relative to contract No. I-101-Ind-221, 
dated November 8, 1922, and to the modification of such contract, executed on Au 
gust 20, 1936, by the Ozette Railway Co. and the superintendent of the Taholah 
Indian School acting for and in behalf of the Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, for sale 
of timber from the tribal reservation to the said company. 

As indicated in the letter, modification of the original contract was authorized 
by the act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 910), section 4 of which provided as follows: 

“That any modification of the contract with the Ozette Railway Co. shall stipu- 
late that that company shall haul logs of other timber owners on its railroad line 
as freight, for such other owners with its ordinary equipment and at reasonable 
charges when such logs are tendered to it at places on its railroad line designated 
by such company ; and its railroad shall be, and become, a common-carrier rail- 
road and be extended to the Hoh River and be a common-carrier railroad for its 
entire length.” 

As executed, the modification dated August 20, 1956, contains a clause which is 
substantially a restatement of section 4 above. 

The letter of November 25, 1955, advises that all timber-cutting obligations 
under the contract are expected to be fulfilled at an early date, at which time the 
company will request termination of the contract and release of its performance 
bond in the amount of $50,000. However, with respect to any obligation on the 
part of the company under that portion of the contract modification which incor- 
porates the stipulation quoted above from section 4 of the act of June 6, 1934, it is 
stated that the company’s railroad has never been extended to the Hoh River. A 
letter dated October 10, 1955, from the Ozette Railway Co. to your department, 
indicates that various factors and occurrences since 1934 have contributed to 
make an extension of the company’s railroad to the Hoh River unnecessary and 
impractical. Among these factors are the formation of the Olympic National Park 
and resulting unavailability of large portions of the merchantable timber in the 
area through which the railroad would have passed, together with the construc- 
tion of roads and highways throughout the area and radical changes in logging 
techniques through use of trucks and trailers. As a result, no demand for com- 
mon carrier service to the Hoh River has ever been made on the company, nor 
would there be any demand for such service at the rates it would be necessary to 
charge if the railroad were to be built and operated at a profit. 

The letter of the Administrative Assistant Secretary expresses a belief that 
the stipulation required to be made a part of the contract does not constitute an 
obligation to construct a railroad, and that the sole purpose of such stipulation is 
to require that in the-event a railroad is built to complete logging operations un 
der the contract such railroad will become a common carrier and that it will be 
extended to the Hoh River; therefore, the completion of logging operations with- 
out building a railroad makes the stipulation inapplicable. 

In view of the situation as outlined above, two questions are presented for our 
consideration : 

“1. Is it within the administrative authority of the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine that the extension or operation of the railroad as stipulated in the con- 
tract modification of August 20, 1936, need not be performed and that the contract 
ean be terminated and the bond released when ail other requirements have been 
met? 

“2. If such determination is not within the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior, what legal action should be taken at this time to prepare this contract 
for termination when logging operations are completed?” 

In view of the plain language of the statute and the contract provision involved, 
we are unable to agree with the suggested conclusion that the contract imposed 
an obligation on the part of the company only to operate as a common carrier in 
the event a railroad was built as a result of its logging operations. Be that as 
it may, the statutory directive of Congress, as expressed in section 4 of the act 
of June 6, 1934, was executed by inclusion of the required stipulation in the 
contract modification dated August 20, 1936, and any right in the United States 
to performance, or any present obligation on the part of the contractor to per- 
form, now arises out of the contract only. 

It is well settled that when the public interest requires such action a con- 
tracting officer may terminate a contract which he was authorized to make and, 
so long as the contractor is not in default, he may enter into an agreement with 
the contractor respecting the terms on which the contract shall be canceled and 
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ts name terminated (United States v. Corliss Steam-Engine Company, 
91 U. S. 821; Savage Arms Corporation v. United States, 266 U. 8S. 217; Ohio 
Savings Bank and Trust Company v. Willys Corporation, 16 F. 2d 859). This 
principle has been construed by this Office to apply equally to determinations 
by the contracting officer that the public interest no longer requires continued 
enforcement of a contract which was entered into by the United States for the 
public benefit (23 Comp. Gen. 811; B—25701, May 22, 1942; B—40226, Mar. 19, 
1945). However, the determination as to whether the public interest would 
require or support such determination is a matter for administrative decision 
and does not rest with this Office (18 Comp. Gen, 828). 

Accordingly, it is our opinion in the instant case that the Secretary of the 
Interior has the authority to determine that construction of the railroad is no 
longer necessary to the public interest and, in the event of such determination 
to terminate the contract upon completion of all other contract requirements 
and release the performance bond. 

In view of the foregoing, your second question does not require our 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Queets unit, Quinault Reservation: The Queets unit is the name 
given to a tract of timber in the northwestern part of the Quinault 
Reservation. It consists of about 45,000 acres of allotted Indian 
lands, of about 80 acres each, and has an estimated stand of timber 
of nearly 500 million board-feet. It was advertised for sale in 1949 
but no bids were received. 

Several proposals for disposal of this timber have been conside ~ 
during the past few years, the most recent of which conte mplated : 
division of the unit into three separate sales. 

In view, however, of congressional Concurrent Resolution 108 of 
August 1, 1953, and the subseque nt liberalization of policy with respect 
to granting patents in fee to timbered allotments, it has not been 
deemed practicable to offer this tract or any substantial part thereof 
for sale under customary timber sales procedures. 

It appears that such a large number of allottees within the unit 
are eligible and will apply for patents in fee that we will be con- 
fronted with an entirely new problem in the sale of timber from the 
lands which will remain in trust. status. 

No plan for the disposal of the timber in large sales is under active 
consideration at present. Patents in fee will be granted and super 
vised sales of allotments will be made as rapidly as the work involved 
will permit. Any allottee or groups of allottees desiring to sell their 
timber under regular timber sales procedures will be accommodated 
to the limit of available services. 

No special effort will be made to promote one method of disposal 
over another and no special consideration is planned for any of the 
individual promotional proposals which have been advanced. 

Should applications for patents in fee or land sales fail to affect 
the unit as anticipated, an effort will be made to organize timber sales 
of modest size which will offer the most practicable solution to the ac- 
cess problems involved. 

Operators’ financial statements: There is attached to and made 
a part of each contract for the sale of Indian timber a copy of the 
general timber sale regulations. 

(See also pp. 919, 1368.) 

These regulations include a provision that all records of the pur- 
chaser pertaining to the logging, manufacturing, and sale of the timber 
products will be open to inspection by designated representatives of 
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the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and that the information so ob 
tained will be regarded as confidential. 

As a matter of convenience in meeting the objectives of this regula 
tion, the longer-term timber contracts generally provide that the pur 
chaser shall furnish annual operating and financial statements, cer 
tified by the purchaser and a certified public accountant. 

In October 1953 an attorney for the Warm Springs Indians re- 
quested that information in the annual reports or timber purchasers 
on that reservation be made available to the Tribal Council, for use 
by its independent consultant forester and by its attorneys. 

The attorney’s request was considered by the Solicitor, Department 
of the Interior, and there is submitted for the record a copy of his 
opinion, No. M-36203, dated February 9, 1954. 

The Solicitor held that in its relationship as trustee for an Indian 
tribe the United States Government is not bound to reveal informa- 
tion, such as the financial and operating statements, which it has re- 
ceived under a guaranty that it would be kept confidential. 

In the circumstances, the attorney’s request that the information be 
furnished the tribal council has not been granted. 


(The information referred to follows :) 
FEBRUARY 9, 1954. 


WakM SPRINGS INDIAN TRIBES’ REQUEST TO BE FURNISHED CONFIDENTIAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY TIMBER CONTRACTORS 


SECRETARY’S POWER TO PRESERVE CONFIDENTIAL CHARACTER OF DEPARTMENTAL REC- 
ORDS ; REGULATIONS ; CONTRACT INTERPRETATION AND CONDITIONS ; INDIAN TIMBER 
SALES 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized by law 5 (U.S. C. A. see. 488) to deny 
the disclosure of information contained in official records of the Department 
when such disclosure would be prejudicial to the interests of the Government. 

Under the regulations (43 CFR, pt. 2) public dissemination of confidential in- 
formation is deemed to be prejudicial to the interests of the Government. 

In a contract where books and records of a corporation may be examined on 
condition that the information obtained shall be kept confidential, a separate 
clause to the effect that the corporation is bound to deliver to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs certified copies of financial and operating statements will be 
construed to include the condition of confidence elsewhere expressed in relation 
to the information obtained. 

In the absence of impending harm to life or liberty the public interest out- 
weighs any individual interest in considering whether confidential information 
should be disclosed. 

In its relationship as trustee for an Indian tribe the United States Government 
is not bound to reveal information which it has received under a guaranty that it 
would be kept confidential. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1954. 
M-36203. 
Memorandum. 
To: Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
From: The Solicitor. 
Subject: Warm Springs Indian Tribes’ request to be furnished confidential 
financial statements submitted by timber contractors. 


This opinion is being furnished in response to your letter of January 21, 1954. 

The attorney for the Warm Springs Confederated Indian Tribes, Mr. Frank 
E. Nash, has requested that all confidential financial and operating statements of 
the three timber companies under contract with the tribes be made available to 
the tribal council, its attorneys, and its independent forester investigator. The 
information his been filed with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs by each of 
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three operators pursuant to a provision in their contracts providing substantially 
as follows ° 

“The purchaser further agrees that as soon as practicable after the close of 
each calendar year, and in any event not later than April 15 following, he will 
submit to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, through the superintendent, a 
financial statement of operations and sales in triplicate for the calendar year just 
ended, such statements to be of a form satisfactory to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and to be certified to by a certified public accountant for the purchaser.” 

Also provided by the timber contracts is the following quotation which is a 
part of the general timber sale regulations incorporated into the contracts by 
reference: 

“51. All the records of the Purchaser and his subcontractors pertaining to the 
logging operation and the manufacture and sale of the products thereof will be 
open to inspection at any reasonable time by the officer in charge or other officer 
designated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the information so 
obtained will be regarded as confidential. The Purchaser will furnish the officer 
in charge, at such times as he may request, the amount of lumber sold and the 
average grade prices received f. o. b. the mill during certain periods; also the 
amount of box lumber sold, with average price per thousand; the amount of ties 
and timber sold, with average price per thousand ; and the amount of byproducts 
sold and the total receipts for same.” 

The practice of submitting certified reports as required by the contracts has 
been resorted to by usage for the purpose of compiling such information with 
other information available into some average statistics revealing general con- 
ditions existing in the timber industry. The reports are treated as confidential 
for the reason that they reveal the same information that would be obtained in 
another way by making a direct examination of the contractors’ records. 

Very briefly, the background of the situation leading to the request for the dis- 
closure of this information is the apparent dissatisfaction of the Warm Springs 
Indians with the prices received for the timber sold and to be sold under the 
contracts. A consulting forester employed by the tribes to investigate the values 
has disclosed as his findings in a preliminary report that the present prices being 
paid the Indians are from $6 to $10 below the “indicated stumpage value” per 
thousand board-feet. It is understood that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
already made available facts and figures indicating grades, quantity, and prices 
of lumber submitted by the contractors, and that the Secretary of the Interior 
has pledged the closer cooperation of the Bureau in consulting with the Indians 
and their authorized tribal representatives in regard to the past and future fixing 
of stumpage rates if desired. 

Nevertheless the Warm Springs Indians believe the desired information would 
be particularly revealing of practices which might have resulted in their loss of 
a proper price in line with the existing market prices. For instance, they have 
asserted that an allowance appears to have been granted the timber operators for 
construction and maintenance of roads when no related cost is borne by them by 
virtue of excellent Federal, State, and local roads already built and maintained 
by independent funds. 

Pending an opinion on the legal question involved, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has resisted the request to make the confidential information available to the 
tribes, and the following considerations are advanced to justify its present refusal : 

(1) The regulation under which the financial information is furnished provides 
that such information shall be treated as confidential. For that reason alone any 
attempt to reveal the information to any person or group of persons outside the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs without obtaining the prior consent of the corporation 
concerned would be in violation of a legal and contractual right. It is already 
apparent from the correspondence in the file that the timber companies which 
have knowledge of this request who would be directly affected are disposed to 
insist on their right, if such a right exists, to the preservation of confidence. 

(2) In any event the financial information of a particular company’s opera- 
tions would not serve as relevant or competent evidence of any inequitable 
stumpage price fixed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in regard to that company’s 
contract. There are a number of reasons which support this argument: 

(a) In all of the contracts concerned there is express language which indicates 
that stumpage values are to be adjusted either on the basis of a current economic 
trend or on certain published facts of average prices. 

(6) The Bureau of Indian Affuirs has limited its use of such information 
to the purpose of correlation with other like information as far as it can be 
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obtained through the industry in order to better ascertain average conditions 
prevailing. 

(c) A consultant forester ought to be able to arrive at a stumpage valuation 
by using facts of custom and prevailing prices, wages, etc., which are believed to 
be generally available. 

(d) If the Bureau of Indian Affairs resorted to a practice of basing the stump- 
age rates from time to time solely upon the operating statement of the individual 
company concerned an inequitable situation would result where the operator 
could be penalized for an efficient and economical operation while the Indians 
would be penalized for the operator’s inefficient or uneconomic operation. 

(e) The advantages of showing comparable conditions common to a particu- 
lar trade are well known to lawyers who habitually use as competent evidence 
in any case involving expected future conditions the average prevailing condi- 
tions, rather than particular isolated conditions. Long experience of our courts 
of law has borne out the advisability of doing so. 

(3) No requests have been made in the past for the disclosure of such informa- 
tion and it has not been the policy to furnish it to a tribe. Indeed, the policy 
of preserving the sanctity of confidential information whenever it comes to a 
person in the executive branch of the Government in an official capacity has con- 
sistently been followed. 

(4) It is conceivable that an individual company could suffer a considerable 
amount of damage to its competitive position by the violation of the confidence 
guaranteed. If so it might be expected that a chain of undesirable consequences 
could follow the practice of making these records available such as, for instance, 
a general reluctance of all contractors to enter into future contracts. Further- 
more, no comparable situation is known where facts submitted to a governmental 
agency in confidence for a particular purpose can be disclosed, or even use, for 
another purpose. While the contracts before us do not expressly set out the 
purpose for which the confidential information is required, the practice of using 
certified statements of operating and financial condition for the purpose outlined 
has long been established, is commonly understood and should not be aborted in 
regard to contracts now in effect. 

The legal question presented is whether the tribes or their authorized repre- 
sentatives have any legal right to examine the confidential information. In 
considering this it will be necessary to consider first whether such information 
must in general be withheld from any disclosure. If generally such information 
should be withheld we may consider whether any exceptions shall be made. In 
particular we are concerned with the first proposition of whether an exception 
must be made because of the contract relation between the confidential informa- 
tion sought and the stumpage rates fixed. Finally we will consider whether an 
exception must be made to the general rule for the reason that the tribes and 
the Government are in a trust relationship. 

In the first place under the law (5 U. 8S. C. A. sec. 22), the head of each de- 
partment of the executive branch of the United States Government is authorized 
to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the government of his 
department, the conduct of its officers and clerks, the distribution and perform- 
ance of its business, and the custody, use, and preservation of the records, papers, 
and property appertaining to it. 

The Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant to this authority, and the 
authority conferred on him by the statutes authorizing the sale of Indian timber, 
has prescribed the general timber sale regulations, contained on form No. 5-502, 
section 51 of which has been quoted above in this opinion, pertaining to the con- 
fidential character of financial information obtained. As already noted, this pro- 
vision is incorporated into each timber contract. Therefore it is apparent that 
there is a legal and contractual right vesting in the timber companies the preser- 
vation of confidence in regard to the financial information which is officially 
received by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. There is a corresponding duty 
on the part of the Secretary of the Interior to classify such reports as privileged 
communications, and to refuse to make the information available to any ordi- 
nary outside party. (See Boske vy. Comingore, 177 U. 8S. 459, and Fireman's 
Fund Indemnity Co. v. United States, 103 F. Supp. 915.) 

In addition to the general authority provided by statute for the governing of the 
executive departments, there is this further legislation found in title 5, United 
States Code Annotated, sections 488 and 489: 

“$ 488. Records; copies. The Secretary of the Interior, the head of any bu- 
reau, office or institution, or any other officer of that department, may, when not 
prejudicial to the interests of the Government, furnish authenticated or unau- 
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thenticated copies of any official books, records, papers, documents, maps, plats, 
or diagrams within his custody, * * * 

“$489. Same; inspection and copying. Nothing in sections 488 to 492 of this 
title shall be construed to limit or restrict in any manner the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to prescribe such rules and regulations as he may deem 
proper governing the inspection of the records of said department and its various 
bureaus by the general public, and any person having any particular interest in 
any of such records may be permitted to take copies of such records under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Under these acts regulations have been prescribed which regulate the inspec- 
tion of the official records in the Department. The regulations (see 48 C. F. R. 
pt. 2) generally provide a full and free right of inspection, but like the statute 
they are worded so that the disclosure of matters of official record which would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the Government is prohibited. 

In the matter under consideration the financial statements of the three timber 
contractors have been received as confidential, and this being so, it necessarily 
follows that any general dissemination of such information to the public would 
properly be regarded as prejudicial to the interests of the Government (City and 
County of San Francisco v. Superior Court (Cal. 1951), 238 P. (2d) 581). In 
that case, a provision in the California Code created an exception to the general 
right of access to the public records in a case where communications were made 
to a public officer in official confidence when the public interest would suffer by 
disclosure. The exception noted is quite similar in its scope to the right of the 
Secretary of the Interior to enforce regulations to preserve the confidential char 
acter of records in his Department. The court held that the public interest in 
preserving confidential information outweighs in importance the interest of a 
private litigant in the absence of considerations involving life or liberty. 

Next we come to the consideration of whether a trustee under a duty of making 
a full accounting to its cestuis que trust must reveal privileged or confidential in- 
formation. Although there is no abundance of decided cases on this particular 
point, it may be said on the strength of what does appear that in the United 
States confidential information entrusted to the trustee need not be shared wih 
the beneficiary. The question is generally reviewed in the annotation 118 A. L. R. 
272, from which it appears that the English courts have taken the opposite view, 
but it might be observed that the English cases seem to concern the question of 
professional attorney-client or doctor-patient privilege. The question involved 
here is in a sense a larger one in that it involves the violation of a confidence 
which was the inducing factor for the furnishing of such information. The Amer- 
ican rule is expressed in Lowenthal v. Leonard ((N. Y. 1897) 46 N. Y. 8S. 818), and 
In Re Morrell ((N. Y. 1935) 277 N. Y. S. 262). (See also 17 Amer. Jurisprudence, 
Discovery, secs. 26, 27, and 28 and pocket supplement. ) 

It is worthy of note that although the English courts have adopted the rule 
that a trustee must disclose confidential information to the beneficiary, the courts 
have uniformly applied a remarkable amount of caution in that they will limit 
the disclosure to whatever is absolutely material to the question at hand. There- 
fore, unless the information requested by the Warm Springs Indians is material 
to the alleged inadequate prices the disclosure would not be made even if we were 
to accept the English rule. 

It would seem, viewing the situation in the light of what the original intention 
of the parties to the contract must have been, that the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was not supposed to base price adjustments which he had the right to 
make upon the confidential information furnished. The pertinent language of 
the contracts regarding the adjustments of stumpage rates is that they shal be 
warranted by the “trend of economic conditions in the lumber industry,” or they 
shall be based on future “average index prices of lumber according to the Western 
Pine Association surveys.” Since these provisions are so clearly expressed in the 
contracts, it is apparent that the individual financial condition of any one operator 
was not intended to affect, and would have been inconsistent with, the terms of 
the contracts if it were allowed to affect the stumpage rates which were from 
time to time fixed. In such a case it is not reasonable to assume that the dis- 
closure of the individual company’s financial condition would uncover any mate- 
rial information to the tribes concerned. 

It may be contended, of course, that as these timber contracts are not cortracts 
of the United States but are contracts of the Warm Springs Indians (see United 
States v. Algoma Lumber Co., 305 U. 8S. 415), the Indians, as the contracting party, 
are entitled to have the financial statements in which they are interested made 
available to them. This depends, of course, upon the provisions of the contracts 
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themselves. The contracts contain nothing which in terms permits the Indians 
to inspect the companies’ records nor that the financial statements furnished by 
the companies shall be made available to the Indians. On the contrary, the con- 
tracts are specific in confining these privileges to designated Federal officials, and 
the contractual provisions in this respect are plainly designed to enable those 
officials to discharge the fiduciary responsibilities of the United States in protect- 
ing the rights and beneficial ownership of the Indians. Information gathered 
in confidence for such a purpose cannot properly be released to the Indians without 
violating that confidence. 

In conclusion, we need only say that the public policy considerations are strong 
in this case while the expressed purposes for which a disclosure is sought are not 
strong. It is my opinion, therefore, that for the following reasons the confiden- 
tial information should not and cannot legally be divulged at the request of the 
tribal attorney: (1) The preservation of confidence by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, where the disclosure would be prejudicial to the interests of the Govern- 
ment, is established by statute; (2) the information sought is not material or 
relevant to the purpose expressed by the tribal attorney; (3) in absence of im- 
pending harm to life or liberty the public interest outweighs any individual inter- 
est; and (4) the law in the United States is to the effect that the duty to render 
a trust accounting is not broad enough to require the trustee to disclose to the 
cestui que trust confidential, privileged matter. 


WILLIAM J. BURKE 
(For Solicitor). 

Mr. Metis. Now, this concludes my presentation. If further in- 
formation is desired on these subjects or on other matters pertaining 
to the practice of forestry on Indian lands, we will be pleased to 
furnish it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Melis, before I turn the right to ask 
you questions over to the committee, I just want to clear the record. 

Since statements have been made by Mr. Hoffman concerning what 
did or did not take place in the executive session of the joint com- 
mittee on February 7, 1956, concerning the closing of the Al Sarena 
inining claims’ testimony, I am going to insert at a point in the record 
right after Mr. McArdle’s testimony a transcript of the executive 
session which sets forth everything that took place at that meeting, 
and I want to say at this time that anybody who reads the transcript 
will see that no request was ever made by Congressman Hoffman, 
Congressman Jonas, or any other member of the minority, requesting 
that the record be kept open for the purpose of recalling Mr. McArdle. 

Representative Horrman. I want to say that I have no objection, 
because the record shows that previously, when Dr. McArdle was here 
after the noon recess, I protested and Mr. Jonas protested. Mr. Jonas 
was hever given an opportunity to ask a single question; were you? 

Representative Jonas. No. I have not had a copy of that. 

Representative Horrman. I want to say on the record that the 
transcript furnished by the committee stenographer on the west coast 
ic not in accord with the transcript made by: other stenographers who 
were present. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, if you have any complaints 
about the stenographers, I suggest that you complain to the Senate. 
I am surprised that you made ‘that complaint. You can accuse me of 
anything. I want to say that I do not know Mr. Alderson or Mr. Rags- 
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dale. I have never seen either of them. The only ones I have seen are 
the two employees, this young lady who is taking the testimony now, 
and the young man who took it prior, and I think to accuse them of 
not taking an accurate record is to accuse all of the records of the 
Senate committees which they take, as being inaccurate. 

Representative Horrman. You are off the record. Nobody is accus- 
ing the stenographer who took it or the typist who transcribed it of 
any inaccuracy. All I am saying is that the records do not agree. I 
can cite the transcript where it is not accurate. Your name is put on 
questions I asked. My name is put on questions somebody else asked. 
Why do you send it over to us? It is sent over and that is the regular 
practice for us to correct. That is all lam saying. I am not accusing 
the young lady of any lack of efficiency, or anything else. I am say- 
ing that nobody gets a perfect record, especially on the sessions when 
you contend that I never asked that Dr. McArdle return. I have 
raised that question many times. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not questioning what you might 
have raised at any other hearing. I am saying that at the meeting 
on February 7, when we agreed to close the record on the Al Sarena 
case, you made no request. That was the end of that. 

Representative Horrman. You talk about agreement. What you 
do is to tell us what we can do. You do not get an agreement. We get 
a ruling. Everybody who has read the record and has been present 
knows that. 

Representative Cuuporr. As chairman I have the right to do so. 
You have a right to appeal to the committee. You have done that on 
numerous occasions. 

Representative Horrman. I am not finding fault with that. Do 
not characterize the proceedings as an agreement. You ride on un- 
der my protests. 

Representative Cuuporr. The transcript of the executive session of 
February 7 speaks for itself and is in the record. 

Representative Horrman. Why, sure. 

Representative Cuupvorr. Do you have any questions to ask Mr. 
Melis? 

Representative Horrman. No; I want to do what I can to expedite 
your hearings. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jonas, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Jonas. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Laniean. On this problem of deductions that are taken out for 
administrative expenses, are these deductions kept in a special account 
or trust account which is available for paying the expenses, or do they 
go into the miscellaneous receipts in the Treasury ? 

Mr. Metis. They go into the miscellaneous receipts in the Treasury. 

Mr. Laniean. So the administrative expenses that are paid are 
paid from appropriated money; is that correct? 

Mr. Metis. That is correct. 
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Mr. Lanican- Do you think it would be advisable to set up the de- 
ductions, or to have legislation which would set up the deductions as 
a special fund which would be available until used? 

Mr. Metis. That procedure was followed years ago until the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office took exception to it and required the present 
procedure. i 

Mr. Lanican. I was speaking of legislation which would authorize 
that procedure. 

Mr. Metis. I would have to give that further study. I believe that 
some tribes of Indians would be disadvantaged by the obvious attempt 
to keep that in balance, because very few of them are in a situation 
that has been called to our attention by the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion. In most cases the costs to the Government actually exceed the 
amount of the deductions. 

Mr. Laniean. As I recall, one of the suggestions of the Warm 
Springs’ representatives was that money be obtained from some 
source or other to build forest roads on the reservations, because 
they thought that the existence of roads would cause increases in 
the price of timber when it was put up for sale and would enable 
sales to be made in such sizes that would result in a distinct financial 
benefit to the tribe. Do you think that if a network of roads could 
be put in there the overall result would be to the benefit of the tribe 
financially ¢ 

Mr. Metis. Very much so. 

Mr. Lanigan. Would you have any way of suggesting how that 
network could be put in? 

Mr. Metts. I would like to mention that any proposal to use the 
excess of deductions over current expenses would be entirely inef- 
fective, because the amount would be just so small that you wouldn't 
get your roads built. Proposals have been made for the expenditure 
of Government funds to open up these timber tracts. 

Mr. Lanican. What strikes me is that if these lands were being 
managed on as businesslike a basis as possible (and whether it is 
possible, of course, depends on appropriations, on getting the money), 
it would be, from a business standpoint advisable to have the roads 
in there and then sell the timber upon as competitive a basis as pos- 
sible. That might eliminate or reduce some of the complaints that 
the Indians have, over the amounts of money that are getting, not 
only on the Warm Springs Reservation, but on other reservations, 
with similar problems. Is there any way that you could suggest 
that such a businesslike procedure could be put into effect ? 

Mr. Metis. Well, there are two obvious ways. The benefits of For- 
est Management accrue to a wider range of people than particularly 
the landowners, and, consequently, I favor the advance expenditure 
of Federal funds to supply the major network of roads on lands that 
are under Federal supervision and jurisdiction. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that in these particular cases of Indian reservations, 
the increased value of the stumpage will accrue primarily to the In- 
dians, and not as a return to the Federal Treasury. 
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Mr. Lanican. Could not the Indian Bureau devise some method 
to propose to Congress to put into effect such a plan, under which 

the Government would be reimbursed, possibly over the period of time 
that this sustained- yield unit would be cut over once? It seems that 
the trustee for the Indians should actively try to promote the bene- 
iciaries’ financial welfare. 

Mr. Metis. You mean, and still have the costs of that paid by 
the Indians themselves ? 

Mr. Laniean. Paid possibly out of the timber, over a long-term 
basis, as it was sold. 

Mr. Meuis. Well, in effect, that is what is being accomplished now 
by means of these compar: atively large timber sales, and the pur- 
chaser builds the roads, which remain of benefit to the land for 
future timber operations. In the pine types, the initial cut of ‘:iber 
s from 35 to 65 percent, and much of the current cutting is substan- 
tially less than half the stand. 

Yet a complete network of roads is achieved by this recent sale, 
not only for the timber remaining in that particular tract, but lead- 
ing into timber beyond that; so that we are gradually getting an 
access-road system through our sales practices. 

Mr. LaniGan. But it has been done, would you say, at the expense 
of having less competititon than would otherwise occur on smaller 
sales ? 

Mr. Metts. I think that was true in the past, though in current 
practice there can be no complaint on competition. There has been 
a great deal of evidence of very active competition, even with the 
road-construction requirements such as they are. 

Mr. Lanican. On this business of reappraising the timber, or ad- 
justing the contract price, is the Bureau of Indian Affairs active ly re- 
examining existing long-term contracts with a view to adjusting what 
I think is known as the stumpage-to-market price ratio? 

Mr. Meuis. Yes, that is being done. 

Mr. Laniaan. How many adjustments have been made, let us say, 
n the last year ? 

Mr. Metts. I can’t tell you precisely. There have been quite a num- 
ber. 

Mr. Lantean. Could you supply a summary of that, and also of 
the adjustments under consideration at the present time, the number 
ind amounts involved ? 

Mr. Menis. Yes; we can furnish whatever information is desired. 
I think I might mention that I believe there are six cases in our 


oflice right now where proposals have been made, and they are under 
study. 
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(The information referred to, furnished by letter dated March 12, 
1956, follows :) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


TABLE I.—Timber-sale contract stumpage rate changes, Jan. 1, 1955, to Feb. 29, 
1956° 


Stum page rates 


Area and agency Timber sale unit | Species a sa Feb, 20 en 

contract 1956 P 

approval ” 
date 


Billings area: : 
Flathead Tall _.| Ponderosa pine - ---- $32. 
Douglas-fir_____- 6. 
| Other species____- 6. § 
Sullivan Gulch__.. Ponderosa pine. -. 28. 
| Douglas-fir 9. 67 
| Other species_____-_- 9. 
| McConnell__.___- | Ponderosa pine-_-_-- 25. 
Douglas-fir E . 8. 
SOIR nests Siteekad 8. 3 
Letzen, Pablo, Finley, | Ponderos pine 31. 
Youstah, Douglas-fir ___- 5 8. 
Other species 8. 
Mill Creek............| Ponderosa pine 26. 7 
Douglas-fir __-- 
| Other species -- 
Lamoose _...| Ponderosa pine- 
| Douglas-fir __ 
Other species 
South Fork Jocko | Spruce-- 
No, 2, Douglas-fir 
Other species__- 





y 

9 
28 

8. 8: 

8. 8: 

4 

6 

6. 


Gallup area: g | 
Mescalero Mud Canyon | Ponderosa pine | ‘ ; Apr. 12,1955 
} Douglas-fir __ 
White fir 
Jicarilla ee Pine Lake........... Ponderosa pine 2. 75 3. Sept. 1, 1955 
Douglas-fir __ : 
White fir 
Other species 
Consolidated Ute Archuleta Mesa.......| Ponderosa pine 3 ( 26 | May 5, 1955 
Douglas-fir - - é 
White fir 





Phooanix area: 
Fort Apache----- Maverick Ponderosa pine--_- 

Douglas fir 

Mexican white pine 

Spruce 

Other species 

San Carlos...___._.| Turkey Tank Ponderosa pine 

Other species 

Colorado River_- Frazier Well Ponderosa pine 

Other species 








Portland area: 

Colville... _._...| Armstrong Ponderosa pine ---- 3 27. Feb. 3, 1955 
Douglas-fir __ 

Other species_...._- 





Do.......-----!| Wilmont Creek._.....}| Ponderosa pine. -__- 5. 5. Aug. 24,1955 
Douglas-fir... ....-- 
Other species ; 

RAT Cache Creek Ponderosa pine_-_ _ k 3 Sept. 15, 1955 
Douglas-fir __ _- ‘ 
Other species... _- 

Bt sctahncas McCoy Lake. -- Ponderosa pine - - -- 5. May 25, 1955 
Douglas-fir : 
Other species____ 

Do..--......-.| Meadow Creek........| Ponderosa pine 
Douglas-fir 
Other species______. 

Jack Creek ___- .| Ponderosa pine_ 
| Douglas fir : 

Other species 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 2192. 
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TABLE I.—Timber-sale contract stumpage rate changes, Jan. 1, 19: 
1956—Continued 


Area and agency Timber sale unit 


Portland area—Con. 
Colville_-_- Empire Creek Ponderosa pine 
} Other species 
Do Lime Creek | Ponderosa pine 
| Douglas-fir 
Other species 
Do. - Copper Creek | Ponderosa pin 
Douglas-fir 
Other species 
Yakima | Dry Log; | Ponderosa pine 
White pin 
| | Douglas-fir 
Other 
Ponders 
White p 
| Douglas-fi 
| Other sy 
Ponder 





species 
t 


Western Washin 
ton 


Hemlock 
Otner 
Redeedar 
Sitka pruce 
Dougias-fir 
Amat = fiy 


White pin 
Hemloc! 
Othe a. 
Boulder Creek ? Redcedar 
Sitka spruce 
Douglas-fir_. 
Hemlock 
Other species 
Warm Springs Twin Buttes Ponderosa pine 
Otner speci 
Do Schoolie___ | Ponderosa pine 
Other spec 
Ponderosa ping 


Sugar pine 


Klamath Fuego No. 


Lodgepole 
Doug] 
cense ce i I 
White fir 
| Other speck 
Fuego No, 2/ Ponderosa pi 
Sugar pine 
Lodgepole pir 
Douglas-fir 
Incense cedat 
White fir 
| Other specie 
Fuego No. | Ponderosa pine 
Sugar pine 
Lodgepole pine 
Douglas-fir 
Incense cedar 
Fuego No. 2B White fir 
Other species 
Long Creek 1A to iD, | Ponderosa pine 
inclusive. Sugar pine 
Lodgepole pine 
Douglas-fir 
| Incense cedar 
| White fir 
| Other species 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 2192. 
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TABLE I.—Timber-sale contract stumpage rate changes, Jan. 
1956—Continued 


Stum page rates 


Area and agency Timber sale unit Species Jan. “A | Contract 
| 1955, or Teh. 99, | @PProved 
| contract ad 
approva 
date 


Portland area—Con. 
Umatilla__- | Johnson Creek Ponderosa pin 
Douglas fir 
Other species 
Sacramento area: 
Hoopa : Big Hill Ponderosa pine 
Douglas-fir 
Tule River Lessing Creek Sugar pine 
Ponderosa 15. 7! 5. 78 
Red fir ; j 6. 00 
White fir s 3. 00 
Incense cedar 6.80 | 
Fallen sequoia 5 8. 95 


1 Maverick unit contract, Fort Apache Reservation, and Big Hill contract, Hoopa Reservation, authoriz 
adjustments of stumpage rates at any time, in discretion of approving officer, by procedures stipulated i 
contracts. All other contracts listed provide for automatic quarter-annual adjustments of stumpage rate 

y maintaining constant stipulated percentage relationships between sturnpage rates and lumber 
prices. 

2 Except as noted, all contracts were approved prior to Jan. 1, 1955, 

* The stumpage-to-log ratios of the Boulder Creek, Crane Creek, and Taholah unit contracts, Quinault 
Reservation, were increased effective Oct. 1, 1955, wh ich had tl Tect of inereasing the general level 
stumpage rates in all subsequent quarter-annual adjustments, T e 3 contracts also provide for scali 
by Grays Harbor Log Scaling and Grading Bureau. 


Taste II1.—Pending timber-sale contract stumpage rate changes, Bureau of 
g ti pag 
Indian Affairs, Portland area, Mar. 1, 1956 


Stumpag« 
Agency Timber sale unit Species | rates 
present 


| 
Washington__| Colville ; Moses Mountain Ponderosa pine $21 
| | Douglas-fir. _--- 6. 5 
Other species 6. Af 


Do = ae | Twin Lakes 


Do ; lo Kartar. 


Indian Creek Pondero sa | ine 
| Other species 
Do Yakima._--- .| Satus Creek Ponderosa pine 
i | Other species 
Oregon -| Warm Springs....| Simnasho- ---.--- Ponderosa pine 
Douglas-fir 
Other species 
Schoolie : ...| Ponderosa pine 
| Other species_-..-- 


Mr. Lanican. Does the Bureau of Indian Affairs have an active 
salvage program on either allotted or tribal lands, to salvage the tim- 
ber that might be bug-killed or otherwise killed / 

Mr. Metts. We have several sales current now, and others in the 
making, which we term salvage sales, because the primary urgenc) 
for the sale is on account of the need for salvage. Under our larger 
timber contracts, these long-term contracts, we require the operator to 
go back and pick up any salvage that is needed in the area unde 
contract during the period of the operation. We have no procedure 
whereby very minor salvage needs are taken care of except by little 
permit sales. 
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Mr. Laniean. In this Queets unit which you mentioned, is there any 
need for salvaging timber in that area at the present time ‘ 

Mr. Meuis. ‘There is no special need that I am aware of. ‘That is an 
area that is subject to windthrow, but at the present time I know of 
no particular salvage needs. It is generally old growth, old matured 
timber ready for harvest, but no critical needs that have been called 
to my attention. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have any procedure for making relogging 
sales in areas where the primary purchaser leaves timber on the 
ground that other operators might utilize ¢ 

Mr. Metis. We have modified some contracts recently which provide 
for that process, under the provisions of the general timber sales con 
tract covering the area. 

Mr. Lanigan. You have other contracts then, I assume, that do not 
have such a provision / 

Mr. Meuis. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. In your present contracts, your new contracts, do 
you have relogging provisions / 

Mr. Metis. re might s say that in all of the contracts we have a Bie 

vision which permits the sale of material that is not eibered by the 
bebe contract, providing the operation does not interfere with the 
operations of the prime contractor, so that in case of need we can go in 
and take care of those situations as they arise. 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you have an active program of checking such a 
need ¢ 

Mr. Metis. Reasonably active. We have had one case within the 
last year where there was necessity to encourage the operator to go 
back and do some relogging on account of windthrow, and inc ape ni 
bettle infestation in an area that had previously been logged and ¥ 
still under contract to him. 

Mr. LAniGAn. Is that the only case that you can call to mind / 

Mr. Metis. Yes, it is. I might mention that that work would 
largely be handled without coming to the attention of the centrai 
oflice, under the authority which has been delegated to the various 
area offices, and, in cases of no conflict, it would go on without coming 
to our specific attention. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn / 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Melis, on page 2 of your statement you say, “In the Northwest, 
however, opel rating plans are currently made on the basis of outdated 
inventories * * *.” What is being done to speed up your inventoring 
or ceintantne vine! 

Mr. Meuts. We have requested funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Copurn. Is that the main problem, lack of funds ? 

Mr. Meus. After we get the money I think we will have some troublk 
in recruiting personnel “and getting the work actually going, but the 
basic problem i is funds. 

Mr. Copurn. Why would you have difficulty in getting personnel / 

Mr. Meuis. Because of the rapid expansion and increase in the de 
mand for foresters generally. 

Mr. Copurn. You mean by private industry ? 

Mr. Menis. Yes; and other Government activities. 
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Mr. Copurn. Are the salaries that you can pay your foresters com 
parable to those paid in private industry ? 

Mr. Metis. No; they are not. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are they substantially lower or higher, or what 

Mr. Mets. I would say substantially lower, and precisely I don’t 
know just exactly what salaries are paid in private industry, because 
it varies a good deal, whereas all the Federal salaries, as you know, are 
on graded, classifie d schedules. 

Mr. Cosvrn. In other words, the salaries that you pay your foresters 
are identic ala as to grade, and so on. to those paid by the Forest Service / 

Mr. Metis. That ts right. 

Mr. Cosurn. On that same page you say, at the bottom of the page: 

Regardless of the size of sale, the consent and approval of the Indian owner 
is obtained in advance of the sale. 

Mr. Meuis. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. In what manner is that consent obtained ? 

Mr. Metis. For individual allotments, the owner of the allotment 
gives his power of attorney to his local pers endent. For tribal 
lands, it is obtained by a resolution passed by the governing body of 
the tribe. 

Mr. Cosurn. Suppose that you are contemplating a large sale in- 
volving individual allotments to X company, and the Indian allottees 
get. together and appoint a committee and call on the superintendent 
and say “Mr. Superintendent, we would like to know something about 
this company you are proposing to sell our timber to. We would like 
to know what their operating history is, what their costs are, and so 
on.” They couldn’t obtain that information, under the terms of the 
solicitor’s opinion, could they ? 

Mr. Meris. Well, in the first place, Mr. Coburn, the selection of the 
company to which the sale would be made would not be known to 
anyone until after advertisement and competitive bidding. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then how do you persuade the Indian owner to give 
his consent? That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Metis. Usually it is just “the reverse. The sales are made at 
the insistence on the part of the Indians for some income from their 
lands. Usually they are most eager for us to enter into some kind of 
transactions that will develop an income for them. Under different 
conditions you have different situations, 

When you advertise and sell a tract of timber including both tribal 
and allotted, which is usually the case, the general contract is devel- 
oped and the timber advertised and the high bid received, and that 
covers the tribal timber involved, and then the contractor obligates 
himself to enter into these contracts with the individual Indians sub- 
ject to the terms of the general contract, and the Indian then knows 
entirely what the contract is, who it is with, and what the pricing ar- 
rangement is prior to the time that he signs his power of attorney. 

Mr. Conurn. Are you saying that the negotiations with the indi- 
vidual Indian are carried on ‘by the company with the individual 
Indian ? 

Mr. Mets. Ordinarily not. Ordinarily they are through the Gov- 
ernment representatives, that is, the local forester and personnel. 
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Mr. Cozsurn. I must have misunderstood your last statement. 1 
thought that you said that the company and the Indian allottee nego- 
tis shed : as to the terms of the sale initis ully. 

Mr. Meuis. This requirement in the general timber sales contract 
obligates the purchaser of the tribal timber to enter into the separate 
individual timber contracts, but they are made through the super- 
intendent and through the office, under the power of attorney signed 
by the allottee, if he signs his power of attorney. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is there anything to prevent this operator from going 
to the individual Indian allottees and obt: uning their consent, or obtain- 
ing a power of attorney ? 

Mr. Metis. There is nothing to prevent it except practice. That 
is, the Indian ordinarily in spite of some complaints to the contrary, 
has more confidence in the Bureau representative, and prefers to deal 
through them and to have his timber included under this general 
timber sales contract it has to be through this power of attorney pro 
cedure to the superintendent. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you ever had an occasion where the majority 
of the allottees have refused to sign these powers of attorney 4 

Mr. Metis. We never have as yet. 

Mr. Copurn. You have had some cases, though, where a portion of 
the individual allottees have either refused, or wanted to get more 
information before they did sign a power of attorney; is that true? 

Mr. Menis. It would be precise, Mr. Coburn, to say a smal] number. 

Mr. Copurn. All right. A small number. What recourse do these 
people have if they refuse to sign the aforesaid power of attorney / 
What happens to them? 

Mr. Meuts. Under past practice, the Bureau has denied them the 
opportunity to negotiate any other sale. Now, under the liberalized 
patent-in-fee policy, they can apply for and expect to receive a patent 
in fee, if they were competent, and if everything else was satisfactory. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is that their only recourse / 

Mr. Metis. They could apply for an individual, supervised land 
sale, under our present policy. 

Mr. Corurn. Have you had many applications from Indians for 
that type of sale ? 

Mr. Meuis. Currently we are receiving substantial numbers. Up 
until this lost May, that privilege was not open to them. 

Mr. Copurn. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Meuis. Up until this last May that privilege was not open to 
them. 

Mr. Conurn. But now it is? 

Mr. Metts. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And you have a number of applications ? 

Mr. Metis. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. Are those being processed pretty rapidly / 

Mr. Meus. As rapidly as available person nel will yen rmit. In this 
‘chedule that I have furnished I have given the numbers of cases that 
have been handled in the last 6 months. 

Mr. Copurn. That is in the record. 

Mr. Meuis. Yes; it is. 
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Mr. Conurn. Now, you have also testified, have you not, that this 
patent-in-fee policy will tend to disrupt, I think you said, sustained- 
yield management of these lands; is that correct ? 

Mr. Metis. That is correct. 

Mr. Conurn. Well, is the new patent-in-fee policy based on another 
policy, that the Indian Bureau as such is a liquidating agency that is 
getting out of business ? 

Mr. Metis. It is founded on two significant factors: This Concur- 
rent Resolution 108 has dictated policy with respect to the eventual 
termination of the special services to Indians; and it is also based on 
the Bureau’s conviction that there is no legal or moral right to main- 
tain a competent individual in a status of a ward, against his will. 
This liberalized patent-in-fee policy is based on giving priority and 
consideration to the needs and desires and competence of the individual 
rather than on the relationship of his property to other property in 
the territory. 

Mr. Cozurn. That answers that part of my question very well. 

Now, who determines the competency of an individual Indian ? 

Mr. Meuis. I believe that that has been delegated to our area 
directors. 

I believe I should call on Mr. Greenwood, who is here, if we get into 
any detail in that particular field. 

Mr. Greenwoop. My name is W. Barton Greenwood, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for Administration. 

The application of the Indian ordinarily is initially made to his local 
rte on the reservation. If the superintendent’s ruling 
is adverse to the Indian, he has the right of appeal to the area director. 
If his decision is adverse to the Indian, the Indian has a right to ap- 
peal to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. If that decision is ad- 
verse, he has a right to appeal to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Covurn. And that 1s the final decision ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cozurn. What criteria or standards are you determining for 
competency ¢ 

Mr. Greenwoop. It has been a very difficult question to resolve. 
That is, the question of competency. The courts have laid down some 
general rules. The Congress in various enactments has indicated 
certain guidelines, but, when you come right down to it, after observ- 
ing all of these guidelines and rules, it is very much a matter of judg- 
ment on the part of the individual who is called upon to make the 
decision. 

We take into consideration such things as education, the level of 
education of the individual, what success he has had in making his 
own way in life without assistance from the Bureau or any other 
Federal agency or State agency, and how he has taken care of his 
family, what his reputation is in the community, what his business 
dealings have been with Indians and non-Indians, and such factors 
as that. 

Mr. Cosurn. Well, is the appeal procedure automatic ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes; the appeal procedure is automatic. 

Mr. Copurn. He is told that he has the right to appeal ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. When he is turned down by the superintendent, 
he is told at that time of his rights of appeal. 
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Mr. Copurn. It goes on up from there, if he keeps instigating it; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. If he so likes, he can go clear to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. Copurn. I think that is all [have for you. Thank you. 

In one of your exhibits, Mr. Melis, entitled “Summary of Informa 
tion for All Timber Unit Sales as of December 1955, Quinault Indian 

teservation, Wash.” 

Mr. Metts. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. Cosurn. The last two columns are entitled “Estimated Volume 
in Thousand of Board-Feet and Volume Cut to Date in Thousands of 
Board-Feet.” 

Now, at noon I looked over these figures and on your sales that have 
been completed in the past I noticed in each case there is a substan- 
tial overcut. In other words, you take Moclips-Aloha Lumber Co., 
1920 to 1930, the Indian Bureau said there were 121 million board-feet. 
When the company completed its cut, they took out 184,700,000 board- 
feet, an increase of over 63 million. 

Then, going on down briefly—and each of these has been completed, 
the next one I see is you estim: ited an underestimate of 190 million 
board-feet ; the next one 260 million board-feet; the next one 80 mil- 
lion board- ‘feet ; the next one 103 million board- ‘feet, and so on. 

In each one of those your original estimate was quite a ways off, 
was it not? 

Mr. Metis. Well, except for the second one, Mr. Coburn; I believe 
that that one undercut just a little. 

Mr. Cosurn. I am looking at the ones that went over. When they 
did go over, they went substantially over. If, as you have pointed out, 
the roads into these timber areas are constructed by operators, and if 
the appraisal figure contains an allowance for road construc tion cost, 
could not this type of underestimation cost the Government quite a bit 
of money and cost the Indians quite a bit of money ? 

Mr. Metis. Not to as much an extent as would be indicated there, on 
account of the fact that, in the practice of redetermination of stump- 
age rates, close study is made of the costs of the various operations in 
that similar type of country in their expenditures per thousand board- 
feet rather than on entirely a mileage basis. Now, if the original road 
program was laid out and estimated and costs more or less accurately 
determined just on the basis of mileage, and you got that excessive 
overcut, then you would have a lot of timber going out riding on what 
had been paid for by the estimated amount, but, when you also consider 

he average costs per thousand and give that weight along with the 
ee costs, a lot of that apparent discrepancy y is taken care of. 

Mr. Cosurn. Let us get to an example. Say you had a road con- 
struction cost for a 100-million-foot sale, and you figured the cost at 
$10 a thousand, the road construction cost. That would indicate an 
everall road cost for the life of the sale of $1 million, would it not? 

Mr. Metis. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. If the sale, say, cut out 150 million feet, as is possible 
under this table, because your estimate was off, the purchaser would 
get a windfall, would he not, of about $10 a thousand ? 

Mr. Metts. Not entirely. There would be that tendency, but you 
immediately start correcting at each time that you adjust the stumpage 
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price because you check as to the costs per thousand which have bee: 
incurred up to date, not only on that sale, mut on other similar types 
of operations, so that if the man Is taking out, say, in his first year of 
operation 50 million feet where the original estimate had been for 10 
million feet, his road costs per thousand had been reduced thereby, and 
we take advants tage of that in our reappraisal procedure. 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Melis, in a period of a 10-year contract, how many 
times would you have to reappraise ? 

Mr. Metis. Well, we currently study those contracts each year. We 
co not necessarily re advent the prices each year, but we study the situa 
tion each year. 

Mr. Cosurn. If you study it and do not do anything about it, the 
argument is useless, is it not ? i am not talking about studying it. Tam 
saying that in a 10-year period, how often would you reappraise ; what 
is your average / 

Mr. Meuis. Up until a recent re iod of rapidly i ine reasing stumpage 

values, the contracts required a reappraisal at 3-year periods, and 
that period has steadily shor bated, so that we currently make this re- 
appraisal study each year. 

Mr. Cosurn. Each year? 

Mr. Metis. Yes, and if conditions have not changed, if we don’t 
find any substantial reason to warrant a change, then no action is taken. 
If we do find reason far making a change, then adjustments are made. 

Mr. Copurn. Either upward or downward ? 

Mr. Ments. Either upward or downward. 

Mr. Conurn. So, if your estimate was off and market conditions 
went down, and you reappraised downward, the original premise that 
we are talking about here would stand up, would it not, if you under- 
estimated the volume? 

Mr. Metis. Well, you would still be using as a basis for your study 
actual costs. 

Mr. Conurn. Road costs? 

Mr. Metts. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would that be Government road costs or private road 
costs, or both? 

Mr. Metis. It would be private road costs, primarily, and we also 
consider what the construction of that same type of road would be 
if performed by the Government; but generally we find that the type 
of roads into these reservations are built by operators more econom- 
ically than when built by the Government there. 

Mr. Cosurn. And you have not asked for funds from the Govern- 
ment to construct Government roads into these areas? 

Mr. Metis. Yes; as mentioned in my statement, rather detailed, 
comprehensive estimates have been submitted before former hearings 
on this subject. We have not made any specific requests in recent 
years for road construction money. 

Mr. Conurn. That is what Isay. Isay that you have not asked for 
Federal moneys in recent years. 

Mr. Metts. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. I am not clear on why you have not done that. Could 
you just explain that briefty as to why you feel it better to have the 
timber operators construct these roads than it is for the Federal Gov- 

ernment to constr "7 t the roads there? 

Mr. Metis. No, I don’t feel, Mr. Coburn, that it is better. 
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Mr. Copurn. You do not? 

Mr. Metis. I think that it would be a wise expenditure on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then why have you not asked for funds? 

Mr. Meris. On account of our previous lack of success. It has been 
wasted effort. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, you have not convinced Congress of 
the necessity ¢ 

Mr. Metis. No; we have not convinced Congress and, to be entirely 
fair about this matter, we have to recognize that there is a more readily 
apparent reason for Congress to devote this money to the development 
of lands that are Government owne cd, where they get all of the benefits 
back immediately, than these lands which are merely held in trust by 
the Government. 

Mr. Cosurn. Well, is it not true also that the argument is made 
that yours is a liquidating agency and that the timber should pay for 
the roads? 

Mr. Meuis. That argument has not been used, to my knowledge, that 
we were a liquidating agency. Up until quite recently, that is, for a 
period of over 20 years, there were very definite restrictions toward 
the alienation of Indian-owned timberland, and they were operated 
entirely on a management basis. 

Mr. Cosurn. Now, on this Ozette Railway question on the Quinault 
Reservation, has the Indian Bureau made any recommendations to the 
Secretary with regard to the Comptroller General’s decision / 

Mr. Menis. No, we have not. 

Mr. Cospurn. Do you intend to? 

Mr. Metis. Not until the contract is completed, in all other respects, 
and that is, not before. 

Mr. Copurn. The timber sale contract ? 

Mr. Meuis. Yes. The timber sale contract is nearly completed, but 
not quite, and, when it is done, finished, we expect that the purchaser 
will ask for termination of his obligations, and at that time we will 
review the situation and make our recommendations. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you feel that there is any necessity for extending 
this railway up to the river? 

Mr. Meras. Personally, I think not. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you think that if the entire length of the railroad 
were made a common carrier that other timber purchasers would 
utilize it ¢ 

Mr. Metts. Not in this day and age, Mr. Coburn. I think that that 
was a good, or at least a reasonable idea, at the time it was built, but I 
think it would be a waste of money. 

Representative Cruuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. I have a couple of questions. 

On page 13 of your statement you tell about a charge that was made 
over a certain period of time of 8 and 3 percent, and then you say 
that on September 1, 1944, 10 and 5 percent was deducted, and then 
on the next page you call attention to the fact that there was a 
cumulative excess of deductions over expenditures of some $7,000 
during 1955. Now, is there any reason why the percentage should 
not be lowered and the Indians given their money as long as it is not 
needed for administrative expenses ? 

Mr. Meuis. No; I think that they should have it returned. 


76321—56—pt. 2——-60 
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Representative Horrman. Why has not the Bureau given them 
the money ? 

Mr. Metis. On account of the fact that this has arisen so recently. 

Representative Horrman. You have not had time to get to it? 

Mr. Meuis. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. But there is no reason why the percentage 
should not be lowered, is there? The timber is more valuable all the 
time. ‘The same percentage gives a higher return ? 

Mr. Meuis. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. I assume that some of the administrative 
expenses go up to a certain degree, but not enough to cover it ? 

r. Mexis. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. I am talking now about the Warm 
Springs Indians. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jonas? 

Represeutative Jonas. I wanted to ask you a question about your 
personnel. You say there are 198 employees of the Bureau ? 

Mr. Meuis. That is true; in the forestry branch, Mr. Jonas. 

Representative Jonas. Of that number, 110 are professional for- 
esters ¢ 

Mr. Meuis. That is right. 

Representative Jonas. Where are the land principally located ? 

Mr. Metis. The forest lands of the Indian Bureau are largely in 
the West, and particularly in the Northwest. 

Representative Jonas. Are there any in Oregon ? 

Mr. Meuis. Yes. 

Representative Jonas. Washington ? 

Mr. Meuis. Oregon and Washington, California, Montana, some in 
the Lake States. 

Representative Jonas. How close are they to national-forest lands? 

Mr. Meuis. A good many of them are adjacent. 

Representative Jonas. So that in many instances you are operating 
in the same area with the Forest Service people and the Bureau of 
Land Management ? 

Mr. Metis. More particularly with the Forest Service people. 

Representative Jonas. Do you have any points of contact with the 
other agency in the Department of the Interior, the Bureau of Land 
Management ? 

Mr. Metis. Yes; we do. 

Representative Jonas. What I am getting at is whether you see any 
opportunity to expedite the closing out of your forestry work, and any 
opportunity to have it handled by the Bureau of Land Management 
or a consolidation of these activities ? 

Mr. Metis. That suggestion has been made many times, and has been 
given a great deal of study. The conclusion which appears to have 
been reached at each time is that the complications of landownership 
on Indian reservations due to the allotments, and the heirship prob- 
lem, are such that the work could be handled better within the Indian 
Bureau, where we have the relationships with the individual Indian 
owners, rather than by transferring the forestry activity to another 
bureau which would still have to do all of these things that we do in 
relationship to the owners of the land. 
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Representative Jonas. You do not see any opportunity to eliminate 
some of that group of professional foresters? One hundred and ten 
professional foresters is what you state here, and you have said your- 
self that you had difficulty getting competent and qualified new for- 
esters to come into your service as you lose older ones ? 

Mr. Metis. I think there is this opportunity, Mr. Jonas: That we 
have the problem of forest protection as well as that of managing 
the lands for income for the owners, and I believe that constructive 
thought could be given to transferring the protection responsibilities 
toa larger agency. 

Representative Jonas. Because the Bureau of Land Management 
does exactly the same thing with respect to the land it has jurisdiction 
over ; does it not ? 

Mr. Metis. No; not exactly the same thing because our situation is 
that we have the individual Indian owner, and in one extreme case one 
entire reservation consists of 80-acre tracts. Perhaps the owner of 
that tract has died, and his heirs may be legion, so we have the problem 
of relating our activities to the individual Indian owner whereas both 
Forest Service and BLM are dealing with lands which are owned by 
the Federal Government. 

Representative Jonas. Do you have a quick answer to this question : 
How many acres are involved in the forest lands over which you have 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Metis. Yes, sir. To make it entirely clear, I will separate our 
commercial forest lands from our other forest lands. We have 61, 
million acres of commercial forest lands, and a total forest-land acre- 
age of approximately 16 million acres. 

Representative Jonas. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Melis, do you think you need more profes- 
sional foresters or less than you have now ? 

Mr. Metis. We need more. 

Senator Nevpercer. If you had more, do you think there would be 
a proportionately greater return to the Government from timber sales, 
as well as to the Indians? 

Mr. Metis. We are in the process now, Senator, of increasing our 
volume of sales, and, of course, that represents more income. We need 
additional men to provide the services needed in connection with this 
liberalized patent in fee policy of providing appraisals on the indi- 
vidual allotments for which patents are applied for. We need a closer 
supervision of our work as this volume of work increases. 

Sedater Nevusercer. Do you think there would be any substantial 
saving in personnel and income if, let us say by way merely for ex- 
ample, the Bureau of Indian Affairs Forestry Branch was merged 
with the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Metts. I do not believe that that is the vital factor. I don’t 
think that would be a significant thing. I believe that, if it were 
merged, whichever agency took over this work would probably take 
over the entire personnel and they would probably strive, as we are 
striving, to get increased numbers of personnel to do a better job. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you. 
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You are familiar with the termination proceedings on the Klamath 
Reservation ; are you not ? 

Mr. Metis. In a general way, yes. 

Senator Nevpercer. Is there not a very find stand of pine timber on 
the Klamath Reservation; a substantial stand of high quality pine 
timber ? 

Mr. Metis. One of the very best. 

Senator Neusercer. It has been my impression that it is one of the 
finest, certainly, in the Northwest. I cannot speak for the whole 
country. 

What is your feeling, Mr. Melis, as to how that should be handled— 
what should be done about that stand of pine timber on the Klamath 
Reservation as the so-called termination proceedings are advanced 
and go forward ? 

Mr. Metis. Do you want my personal opinion, Senator ¢ 

Senator Neupercer. I would like it; yes. The reason I would like 
it is that you have had experience in administering the forest resources 
which are on Indian lands and belong jointly to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to our Indian wards, and I would like your own opinion 
about that. 

Mr. Mexis. Well, my own personal opinion is that the public interest 
in the continued conservative management of that timber warrants 
very serious consideration to its purchase by the Federal Government 
and inclusion in the national-forest system. 

Senator Neusercer. I am certainly glad, as a Senator from Oregon, 
to hear you say that, because I do not think you and I have ever dis- 
cussed anything before, and I know we have never discussed that; 
but it is my impression that the best interests of the public, of the 
Indians, of the State of Oregon, and the United States will be served 
if that is done. 

May I ask you this further question: Will such a recommendation 
be submitted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the 
Interior concerning the disposition and fate of that vast stand of pine 
timber ? 

Mr. Meuis. Well, I am not prepared to say. I doubt very much, 
though, that it will. 

Senator Neupercer. In the absence of such a recommendation, is 
there not a danger that the enlightened method of administering that 
timber which you personally have recommended just now will perhaps 
not occur ? 

Mr. Metts. Unless there are some amendments to the present termi- 
nation legislation, I doubt very much that it will occur. 

Senator Neusercer. I wondered if I could ask that question of 
Mr. Emmons, because I think that that perhaps is more properly a 
matter for his action than for yours. I just wondered if he has any 
opinion on that. , 

I want to apologize. I was not here when the various personnel of 
the Indian Bureau were introduced, because I was over on the floor 
voting on a resolution before the Senate. I want to apologize. I did 
not know that Commissioner Emmons was here, because I have never 
had the privilege of meeting him. 

Representative Jonas. If the Senator will yield, he has not been 
introduced to the committee. We did not know he was in the room. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I want to apologize. I thought that 
everybody knew Mr. Emmons, because he had appeared before on the 
problem of leasing of automobiles by the Rureau of Indian Affairs, 
and had given testimony at that time. 

Representative Jonas. Since the question was asked, I would like 
to not necessarily object to it, but raise the question as to whether this 
committee properly should interrogate the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs concerning some recommendation he may make to his superior. 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. I want to say this: As far as the Senator’s 
question is concerned, I will leave that to Mr. Emmons. If he feels 
that he does not want to answer the question, he can say that he does 
not want to answer it. If he wants to answer, I can see no harm in 
his answering. I certainly do not want to compel him to answer a 
question like that unless he wants to answer. 

Senator Neupercer. Just purely for the information of Congress- 
man Jonas, may I say that there are literally thousands of people in 
our State that are concerned about the disposition of that really great 
stand of pine timber on the Klamath Reservation. As I think you 
know, there are so-called termination proceedings taking place, and 
how that timber will be managed and what will happen to it has 
not been finally determined. 

Representative Jonas. I think we have the Commissioner at an 
unfair advantage if we attempt to put him on the spot, and ask him 
to tell this committee what he plans to recommend to his superior. 
I do not think that is the proper function of this committee; and, while 
I said that I do not know whether I would object to the question, I 
simply raise that. 

Senator Neupercer. I will be glad to rephrase the question. 

Can I ask Commissioner Emmons what he thinks should be done 
with that stand of pine timber on the Klamath Reservation ? 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Commissioner, before you answer that 
question, would you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Glenn L. 
Emmons, Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

May I first state, before I go into this other, that I do appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before this committee, and welcome the 
very constructive interest that your committee has taken in our forestry 
problems in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I might say that in appearing here this afternoon I want to empha- 
size my deep interest in this problem. 

Now, in answer to the question that has been asked, I have not had 
an opportunity as yet to even study any such proposition as indicated 
by the Senator. However, I think I would be premature in making 
any recommendations at this time, prior to the time that there had 
been a report made by the three management specialists who were 
named to carry out the terms of the Termination Act. 

Furthermore, I imagine the Forest Service itself would possibly 
wish to make recommendations, but I feel that I wouid be thoroughly 
inadequate on the spur of the moment to make any definite recommen- 
dations at this time. 

Senator Nevgercer. Hassuch a plan been considered at all. 


Mr. Exons. Sir? 
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Senator Neusercer. Has such a plan for the handling of that timber 
been considered ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Neuspercer. I would like to ask a point of information, 
Probably Mr. Melis is better equipped to answer this than you are: 

Is that Indian timber contiguous to one of the national forests, to 
the Fremont or the Deschutes ? 

Mr. Meuis. Yes, it is. 

Senator Neusercer. To which one is it contiguous? 

Mr. Metts. I believe that both of them border on that. 

Senator Nrevsercer. It is contiguous to those stands. I will not 
press the question to Mr. Emmons, obviously, Mr. Chairman. As I 
said, I think this is a very critical question in our State, and there 
is interest in northern California too. 

I was pleased with Mr. Melis’ own personal opinion about it, but I 
certainly do not intend to press it, and, if the Commissioner has no 
further comment or opinion, I will not press it upon him. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to make this comment. I think 
that the Termination Act goes into effect very shortly, and every- 
body knows that it is quite controversial out there. 

There is one group of Indians in favor of it and another group 
against it. We heard that story when we were out there. It appears 
to me that the Department should make some study of the problem 
and be prepared to act when the time comes. I think that 1s going 
to be something that is very important to people that live in the 
area, and also for the Indians themselves, that live on that reserva- 
tion. 

Representative Jonas. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Neupercer. Certainly. 

Representative Jonas. I was not in the Northwest when the hear- 
ings were there and this is the first I have heard of this. I am not 
familiar with the reservation and this fine stand of timber. Is the 
Senator suggesting that somehow the Forest Service should acquire 
the timber? 

Senator Neupercer. My own personal opinion has been not far from 
that of Mr. Melis’, that the Government should acquire the timber. 

Representative Jonas. It now belongs to the Indians? 

Senator Neuvpercer. It now belongs to the Indians. 

Representative Jonas. It isin a reservation ? 

Senator Nreupercer. It is on the Klamath Indian Reservation in 
southeastern Oregon. 

Representative Jonas. You mean by that that you do not think the 
Government owns enough timber, that we ought to buy this too? 

Senator Nevsercer. I think that the management of that timber 
would be far more in the public interests from the standpoint of water- 
shed protection, of its perpetity, of sound sustained-yield practices, 
and of return both to our Indian wards and to the public, if it were 
added to one of the national forests for administration, rather than 
if it were just simply cut loose to be involved in perhaps quarrels and 
litigation among the various Indian families and tribal interests and 
so on, perhaps to be sold for far less than its value, perhaps to be 
sold under circumstances where there would be absolutely no legal 
requirements for sustained-yield cutting and the conservation of that 
timber in the public interest. 
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Representative Jonas. I did not mean to be asking the Senator ques- 
tions. I was just trying to find out more about it. 

Senator Neupercer. That is all right. I was glad to answer it. 

Representative Cuuporr. The reservation has these problems: What 
they did was give fees to Indians on the basis of being members of the 
tribe, and some of the Indians got timber that was close to the roads, 
and they were able to market it. Others got timber hundreds of miles 
from the roads, and could not market it. They have a problem there 
of roads, and some of those Indians who own a considerable amount of 
timber, about 80 acres, find themselves on relief because they cannot 
market what they own. 

Representative Jonas. Do we know what the Indians want to do 
about this timber? We have taken a lot away from them in the past, 
including New York City, for a small consideration, I think. I 
personally think their views ought to be considered. 

Mr. Metis. I would like to add one comment to what I formerly said 
about Klamath, Senator Neuberger. 

It would appear to me to be more appropriate for the suggestions 
of other means of terminating Klamath to come from outside the 
Indian Bureau. That is, the Indian Bureau must, of necessity, be 
primarily interested in equity to the Indian owners. 

Now, the benefits of public ownership and management of that 
land will be primarily to the general public and to the people of 
Oregon, and especially to the Klamath Basin. 

Representative Cuuporr. You know, Mr. Melis, there are some of 
these Klamath Indians who do not want to be terminated. There 
is a group that says they want to extend the date of the Termination 
Act. The others cannot wait until they get it. Certainly they are 
going to have to do something. I do not know if you have to have an 
election out there. 

Senator Neuspercer. You are aware that there is a very sharp con- 
flict of opinion on the reservation and among their neighbors in the 
area, too. I think both Commissioner Emmons and Mr. Melis are as 
aware of that as we are, if not more so, because they live with it every 
day. 

I asked that because I thought the Chief of the Forestry Branch of 
the Indian Bureau was competent to voice an opinion as to what 
should be the fate of timber which, at the present time, until termina- 
tion is final, is under your jurisdiction. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Metis. It is. And I might add that applications for patents- 
in-fee, and land sale of individually owned allotments are proceeding 
day by day, and there is, in my opinion, no question but what the 
individual owners of those lands are entitled to their full, fair value. 

Senator Neusercer. Let me ask you this, just as a point of informa- 
tion. 

On that stand of Klamath pine timber are there any individual 
allotments or are they owned en bloc by the tribe? What is the situa- 
tion on that Klamath timber ? 

Mr. Metts. There are substantial areas of allotted lands within the 
Klamath Forest, but the largest volume of it is tribally owned and I 
cannot give you the precise figures, but the tribal timberland is some-- 
thing in excess of 600,000 acres and the allotted lands are perhaps 
150,000 acres. 
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Senator Neusercer. In other words, by far the greater amount of 
that timber is a block that is tribally held ? 

Mr. Meuis. That is correct. 

Senator Neupercer. Which, if adding it to the contiguous national 
forest were carried out, would make it easier than if you had a great 
many separate allotments ¢ 

Mr. Meus. That is a fact. 

Senator Neupercer. Well, I think that Mr. Coburn covered a great 
many of the questions that I had wanted to ask, and at this late hour, 
Mr. Chairman, I will not duplicate some of the things that he brought 
out in interrogating Mr. Melis. 

Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr, I want to ask one question. 

I want to bring up again that Colville Reservation. 

We have a lot of Indians complaining about their timber being land- 
locked, and they find it almost impossible to get it out. 

Is the Bureau going to work out any kind of roads program so that 
some of that timber can be sold so that a lot of these Indians who find 
it necessary to be on relief can use the income to sustain themselves? 

Mr. Meuis. Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I believe your 
question is directed to the Quinault Reservation ? 

Representative CHuporr. That is right. I am not familiar with 
the reservations, but I know that there were a number of Indians who 
came to the courthouse in Spokane and complained about that situa- 
tion. The Colville Reservation was spoken of in Spokane. 

Mr. Meuis. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. The Bureau brought out maps and showed 
us exactly where the roads were, and where this timber was located, 
and we found many of these blocks of 80 acres where it was absolutely 
impossible to get it out without some kind of roads. 

Mr. Meuis. The road situation on the Colville Reservation is not 
nearly as critical in my considered judgment as it is on the Quinault. 
That is why I thought you were talking about the Quinault. 

On the Colville, the problem of access is not so critical. There are 
roads, both county roads and Indian Service roads, which open up a 
good part of the reservation. Most of the allotments there are acces- 
sible or can be made accessible. 

Representative CHuporr. Well, also I think the complaint that 
they had was the question of advertising sales of big quantities rather 
than small quantities, and they requested more small sales than large 
sales. 

Is the Bureau going into that to determine whether they can help 
the Indians on that score? 

Mr. Metis. Yes. Ali of the sales made there in recent years have 
been modest-sized, where we have had active competition. There are 
some older sales still in operation, in which there is active competition. 

Representative Cuuporr. I realize that you cannot keep everybody 
happy, but what—would you say that in the Colville Reservation, 
most of the Indians are satisfied with the way the Bureau is op- 
erating the timberlands? 

Mr. Meuis. I would say that they probably are never quite satisfied. 

Representative Cuuporr. The thing that I could not understand 
on all those reservation was why Indian timber brought so much less 
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than any other type of timber. That just did not make sense to me 
with the demand for timber as it is in the Northwest, that the Indians 
were getting about one-third of what the other sellers were getting. 

Mr. Mens. I do not believe that the records would support the 
allegations which have been made before the committee on that score. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think they showed us some figures. We 

rot figures from some of the witnesses where they admitted that where 
soensbell was getting $21 for a certain type of timber the Indians 
were ge tting $7. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest there that 
perhaps it was due to the different location? You remember Dr. 
McArdle telling us why certain timber was of more value than some 
other. Maybe this was down in the hdle or up on top of the hill. 

Representative Crruporr. I think that in the Quinault Reservation 
there were a lot of complaints. I cannot understand it. What I 
know about timber I learned on that trip to the Pacific Northwest, 
but it just did not make sense to me that Indian timber would bring 
so little and the other timber bring so much. I thought you might 
know. 

Mr. Metas. I have discussed that rather briefly in the prepared 
statement, and it is my well-considered opinion that these types of 
comparisons can be drawn and the result of the comparison will be 
entirely as to the selection of the individual cases, and the purposes 
of the man that is making the comparison. 

I might just as well cite that our most recent sale on the Colville 
Reservation brough substantially over $40 per thousand. Our most 
recent sale on the Warm Springs Reservation, I believe, brough $51 
per thousand. That price, also, in my opinion, is excessive, but the 
situation was such that we were able to obtain that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any further questions, Mr. 
Hoffman ¢ 

Representative Horrman. Yes, I have. 

The Senator from Oregon asked you about the necessity for more or 
fewer foresters. I understood you to say that you needed more, and, 
did I understand correctly that you thought the employment of more 
would result in sufficient revenues so as to justify their employment ¢ 

Mr. Merits. That would be substantially correct. 

Representative Horrman. There are 2 questions in 1 there. 

Mr. Meus. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is your idea ? 

Mr. Mens. It is. 

Representative Horrman. Do you know of any Government depart- 
ment or agency which does not advocate the employment of more 
people? 

Mr. Metis. I don’t believe that I do. 

Representative Horrman. Or of any Federal agency or department 
which does not insist that, if Congress will permit the employment of 
others, sometimes at additional salary, the ultimate result will be of 
profit to the Government ? 

Mr. Menis. I might answer that in this way: That all professional 
people are most eager to do a better job. 

Representative Horrman. What? 
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Mr. Metis. To do a beiter job, and we feel that we can do a better 
job with an increase in personnel, and that the returns to the public, 
to the Government, to the Indians, would warrant this better job. 

Representative Horrman. I am asking you if you know of any 
department or agency that ever came to the Congress asking for more 
employees or for more money for employees they had which did not 
tell the Congress that compliance with their request would result in 
the return of more revenue to the Government ? 

Mr. Metts. I don’t know. 

Representative Horrman. You do not know of any that ever asked 
for it with the expression of the thought that there would be a loss 
to the Government, do you? 

Mr. Metis. No. 

Representative Horrman. I have not heard of any in the 20 years 
that I have been here. We have always been told, so far as I know, 
that if we will just do this or that, that it will bring us more money, 
be an overall profit to the Government. 

Who owns the timber in this Klamath Reservation, is it ? 

Mr. Metis. The Klamath Tribe of Indians. 

Representative Horrman. Who owns the timber there? 

Mr. Meuis. The Klamath Tribe of Indians, as a whole, own all the 
tribal timber. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Metis. Now, the individual members of the tribe have indi- 
vidual allotments within the same area. 

Representative Horrman. Well, the Indians as a tribe own some 
600,000, I understood ? 

Mr. Metis. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And the others have been assigned 80 
acres or 40 acres, and own that? 

Mr. Metts. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. But, in any event, the Indians own all the 
timber ? 

Mr. Metis. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. You think that the Government’s super- 
vision over the Indians and their property should be continued? Do 
you or don’t you? 

Mr. Metts. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You think that we should turn the timber 
over to the Indians now and let them sell it ? 

Mr. Metis. May I separate that into two different points of con- 
sideration ? 

Representative Horrman. Maybe I had better restate the question. 

Do you advocate a policy which will permit the tribe or tribal 
Indians, being the same thing, to sell the timber which they own, 
without supervision from your Bureau or any Government agency ? 

Mr. Metis. No, sir; I have not advocated that, if I understand the 
question. 

Representative Horrman. Do you advocate that the individual 
owners should be permitted to sell their timber without supervision 
from the Government ? 

Mr. Metis. When they are competent. 

Representative Horrman. At the present time what would you say 
now ¢ 
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Mr. Metis. I consider it an individual matter, depending on the 
competence of the individual Indian. Some are competent and pru- 
dent. Some are competent and not prudent, and some are neither. 

Representative Horrman. Now, taking the tribal Indians as a unit, 
you say they should or should not be permitted to sell the timber? 

Mr. Metis. To sell without supervision ? 

Representative Horrman. What is that? 

Mr. Metis. You are asking me if I think they should be permitted 
to sell without any governmental supervision ¢ 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Metis. I don’t think they should. 

Representative Horrman. Why not? 

Mr. Metis. I do not consider them competent to handle that trans- 
action. 

Representative Horrman. As a group? 

Mr. Meuis. As a group. 

Representative HorrmMan. Will you give me any suggestion you have 
as to why it is that the Government, having had supervision over the 
Indians for at least, we will say, 50 years, the Indians, being the wards 
of the Government during that time, why it is that they are no com- 
petent now to handle their own affairs? ; 

Mr. Meus. I think, Mr. Hoffman, that the result of our paternalism 
has slowed up their advance. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say, their lack of ability to 
handle their own property at this time is due to the fact that we have 
been treating them as adopted children. 

Mr. Metis. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Wait a moment. They were here before 
we were. 

Mr. Metis. They adopted us. 

Representative Horrman. Kidnapped children. You think that 
is it. Yet you say that you think that they are not competent now. 
When do you think they will be? 

Mr. Me is. I think that many individual Indians are competent 
now, and today, and that they should be permitted to take their full 
responsibilities as citizens of the United States; but I do not think 
you can legislate competence on any group of people. 

Representative Horrman. I do not either. What are you going to 
do, then, set up an examining board and pick out those that are com- 
petent and then let them sell it? When I say “What are you going 
to do?” I mean what do you advocate here ? 

Mr. Metis. I advocate our present procedure which is to let the 
Indian himself take the initiative and let him present his desires as 
he wants to be considered competent. 

Rapeamntanve Horrman. Are you going to give him an examina- 
tion ¢ 

I am an Indian, we will assume for the moment. I come in to your 
department. I belong tothe tribe. I have not had any allotment. I 
say “Mister, I want my share of that timber.” Who is going to say 
whether I am competent or not? 

Mr. Mexits. May I suggest an adjustment of your question ? 

You say you haven’t any allotment? 

Representative Horrman. I belong to the tribe and no land has 
been allotted to me as an individual. 
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Mr. Meuis. And you want your part of that tribal resource? 

Representative Horrman. | want my timber. I have a fellow who 
is gomg to buy it. I want to get the money and I want to buy me 
a Cadillac and some more things. Who says whether I am competent 
or not? 

Mr. Menis. The first answer to that would have to be based on the 
fact that you have an interest in common in this estate, and that there 
is no me achinery set up except through this termination on the Klamath 
whereby your interest in common can be separated from the interests 
of the whole goup. 

Repesentative Horrman. Wait a minute. Some of these Indians 
got out from under this tribal business and got an allotment. 

Mr. Meuis. They are still members of the tribe. 

Representative Horrman. Some of them have been allotted timber, 
haven’t they / 

Mr. Menis. Yes. All of the Indians at a certain date that were 
members of the tribe were given allotments. 

Representative Horrman. Who asked for it? 

Mr. Menis. No; all of them; children in arms, babes in arms, and 
everybody. 

Representative Horrman. I am getting confused, or somebody is, 
about what you mean by an allotment. What I mean is that the In- 
dians were given the right to manage their own timber, certain of 
them, were they not ? 

Mr. Metis. ‘The situation is not quite like that. 

Representative Horrman. Tell it to me then. You see, all I know 
is about my own Indians, the Ottawa and the Potawatami, and those 
fellows. They are like the rest of us. They own what they own and 
handle it the way they want. 

Mr. Menas. At a certain progressive stage in the Government’s 
handling of the Indian situation it was decided th: at, if they owned 
individual property, it would contribute to their advancement. 

Representative HorrmMan. You mean property on the reservation / 

Mr. Me ts. Yes; or elsewhere. 

Representative Horrman. What kind of property ? 

Mr. Meuis. Land. So all of the Indians who were enrolled at those 
particular times in different reservations—and there are exceptions 
to this, but generally—were given allotments of land, just like a man 
would acquire a homestead, except that they were ‘prevented from 
alienating that land. 

Representative Horrman. You mean selling it? 

Mr. Metts. Selling it. It was given to them in a trust patent. 

Representative Horrman. T hey were just squaters then ¢ 

Mr. Metis. Sometimes they didn’t even know where it was. They 
had no relationship to the individual tract, but they were given that 
tract of land and that is known as an allotment. 

Representative Horrmaan. Yes; but if he knew where it was, could 
he cut the timber ? 

Mr. Meus. Not without Federal supervision. Under certain cir- 
cumstances he could cut that timber for beneficial use, or it could be 
sold, under Federal supervision, and he be given the money for it. 

Representative Horrman. Now, these fellows in the tribe that did 
not get that script or certificate of whatever it is showing that they 
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had an allotment, when are they going to be given the privilege of 
pulling out ¢ 

Mr. Menus. Well, on the Klamath Reservation they have that privi- 
lege some time between now and 1958 under present legislation. They 
will have the individual option to elect for themselves whether they 
want to stay a member of the tribe or take their share and get out. 

Representative Horrman. Then, if they take their share, they stil] 
cannot sell it, can they, except under Government supervision 4 

Mr. Metts. They will get their share in cash. 

Representative Horrman. In what? 

Mr. Meuis. In cash. It will be sold for them. 

Representative Horrman. It will be sold for them but they cannot 
seell it themselves ? 

Mr. Mexis. Their individual interest is not identified as to any par- 
ticular acre or tract of land. They have an undivided interest in this 
common property. 

Representative Horrman. If I get one of those allotments in this 
year that you mentioned, can I get my money ? 

Mr. Meris. The allotment is entirely different from the common 
interest in the tribal state. 

Representative Horrman. I understand that all right. What I 
want to know is if I can get it and spend it. 

Mr. Metts. If you have an allotment which belongs to you and no 
one else has an interest in that and you are competent. 

Representative Horrman. Who else would have an interest in it? 
If you give me an allotment what do you have? As I understood you I 
would have a piece of paper that said that I have an interest of so 
much in the common ea 

Mr. Meuis. No, sir. I didn’t mean to say that. 

Representative Horrman. What is it then? 

Mr. Meris. An allotment is the ownership of a tract of land. 

Representative Horrman. Wait a moment. I cannot sell it, you 
say. How do I own it if I cannot sell it? What is the good? 

Mr. Merits. You can get all of the income that is derived from it. 

Representative Horrman. Suppose it is forest with timber on it 
and you do not sell the timber? What is the income? 

Mr. Metis. There might be some income from grazing. 

Representative Horr. AN. I am talking about timber now. 

Mr. Metis. There is no income until there is some use made of the 
property. 

Representative Horrman. Just forget it. I cannot find out. 

I met some very, very fine Indians around Warm Springs and they 
seemed, in talking with them, a little more intelligent than I was. I 
do not see what they have under your theory or “how soon they are 
going to be free, white, and 21. 

Mr. Meuis. This Klamath Act is an attempt to improve that pres- 
ent situation and give all members of the tribe an opportunity to de- 
cide for themselves whether they want to get their share of that tribal 
state and do with it as they please or to continue to hold it in common 
with the other remaining members of the tribe. 

Representative Horrman. Then come this year that you have 
named, will the Indians have the right, each individual in ‘the tribe, 
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to a certain proportion of the tribal timber and land so that they can 
dispose of it and sell it? 

Mr. Metis. In effect they get that, except that it is not partitioned 
by individual tracts. It is sold for them in economic units. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Metis. They are given the proceeds. 

Representative Horrman. Then do they get an individual share? 
The two gentlemen over here shake their heads. You say they do? 

Mr. Emmons. Pardon me. May I interpose? 

Representative Horrman. I guess I am all confused. What bothers 
me, don’t you see, is that I was told out there that some of these In- 
dians, by the testimony, had an allotment. If they lived outside the 
reservation they could not do certain things. They could not vote. 
But each of them had an allotment and the tribe had something. What 
I am trying to learn is when, if ever, is the individual Indian going 
to get his equity in cash if he wants to sell? Is that simple enough or 
is it not? 

Mr. Emmons. Maybe it would be best to just refer to the terms of 
the act itself. 

Representative Horrman. No; I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Emmons. You will probably recall that the Klamath Act 
required the Secretary to appoint three management specialists. 

Representative Horrman. I know all about them. We were told 
they were not any good, they were just crooks, by one other crook we 
were told that. 

Mr. Emmons. As you possibly know, they are required under the 
terms of the act to have an appraisal made of the assets of the reser- 
vation; that is, the total assets. That will establish what each indi- 
vidual interest might be worth. Following that, when every individual 
member knows what his share is worth 

Representative Horrman. Let me interrupt you. For instance, 
does each Indian get 10 percent of 3 percent of the whole? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. For instance, there are approximately 2,028 
members of that tribe at the present time. 

tepresentative Horrman. They divide the pot. The pot is divided 
equally by number? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; equal shares, whatever it is worth according 
to the appraisal. It might be worth $30,000 or $50,000. It all depends 
on the outcome of the appraisal. Then each individual adult member 
has the right, by referendum, to indicate whether he wants to stay 
in the tribe or get his money and get out. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Emmons. So that will naturally necessitate selling of enough 
of the resources of the reservation to enable payment to these that 
want to get out. Those that remain—and we will say just for the 
purposes of simplification that SPETORIONAY half, 1,000 wanted to 
stay in—under the terms of the act that group has the right to organize 
a corporation or else appoint a private trustee of their own choice. 
In that way there will be a corporate entity of some sort so that the 
deed to the properties could be turned over to that organization. But 
every individual member will have the right to make the selection of 
his own choice. , 

Representative Horrman. As to whether he gets out or gets in? 

Mr. Emmons. If he wants to get out or stay in. 
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Representative Horrman. I understood that up to what you said 
now. 

Mr. Emmons. To bring up the point that you mentioned, those 
Indians that want to stay in the tribe, in the tribal corporation, I 
would say that it would be up to the tribe itself then whether they 
want to establish a market for their stock if they wanted to get out. 

Representative Horrman. That is the same as if I were the stock- 
holder in a corporation. 

Mr. Emmons. That is it. 

Representative Horrman. That is the way I understood it. I was 
trying to get at this: Is there any prospect of the Indian who did 
not go into the corporation, who is now on the outside, getting his 
money? When does he get his money ? 

Mr. Emmons. Immediately. I believe the terms of the act itself 
require that. If I am not mistaken I think there is an accumulation of 
$200,000 from sales that has to be distributed. 

Representative Horrman. That is, when enough timber is sold to 
net $200,000, then they divide that among the fellows that are out? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That would be of the timber ? 

Mr. Emmons. Any resources. 

Representative Horrman. The whole thing. Then those fellows 
in the corporation, which we will call it for convenience, are in until 
by a majority vote, like any corporation, they divide the assets or pay 
the liabilities, whichever it is? 

Mr. Emmons. Or if they establish some market for the shares of 


their stock. How they would determine that would be up to the 
members themselves, of course. 

Representative Horrman. So after the arrival of this established 
date, it is up to the Indians themselves ? 

Mr. Emmons. That is right, sir. 

Representative Horrman. They are just the same as you or I would 
be if we owned property in common ¢ 

2 


Mr. Emmons. That is right, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. May I ask a couple of questions ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you through, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman, Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neusercer. Are they now making an appraisal of the assets 
of the Klamath Tribe so that it will be known what these various re- 
sources under tribal management are worth ? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Thomas Reid, Assistant Commissioner in charge 
of this particular segment of operations is present and possibly he 
would like to make a statement on the Klamath situation up to date. 

Senator Neusercer. At this late hour I am sure that a long state- 
ment is not necessary. I want fo know a couple of facts if I could. 

Mr. Rew. The contract was cofnpleted and approved by the Secre- 
= of the Interior on February 17, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. And the Indians themselves will have an op- 
portunity to decide which method or methods they want to use in 
disposing of these resources or administering them or selling them or 
whatever else you want to call it; is that not true? 
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Mr. Rem. That is, those that elect to remain, sir, will have the con- 
sent on the final management plan. 

Senator Neupercer. Let me say that it was proposed by somebody 
that the pine timber be added to the contiguous national-forest area 
and I presume that, if the Government bought it, they would pay at 
least the appraised price or perhaps more than the appraised price 
because that is a very valuable piece of timber. Was there some modus 
operandi or machinery by which the Indians can pass upon that? 

Mr. Rew. That would be in the form of possible amendment to the 
present Public Law 587, sir. As Public Law 587 now stands, they 
would follow the procedure where the management specialists, after 
oceans the net worth of the reservation, would poll the member- 

ship to determine those that would remain in and those that would 
are to withdraw. For those that withdraw, the management spe- 
cialists then would select by economic units sufficient amount of lands 
including timber to be sold to pay off the withdrawing members. 

Senator Neusercer. Let us say that the acquisition of the timber by 
the Government to add to the national forest was proposed. There 
is machinery then by which the Indians themselves can decide if they 
favor that particular method of receiving funds for the timber and 
disposing of it ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Re. In part it is, Senator. It would require an amendment to 
the present legislation. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, it would require an act of 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Rew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nrusercer. And is there machinery by which Congress 
could know if that was the wish of a majority or a substantial number 
of the Indians ? 

Mr. Rei. I am quite certain, sir, because the tribe through their 
tribal attorney, through their general counsel and executive commit- 
tees and so forth, plus the management specialists would consider all 
possible amendments after the net worth or the appraisal is completed, 
and those would be submitted through channels as amendments or 
potential amendments for consideration and channeling. 

Senator NeuBercer. So we who are in the Congress could know 
whether or not that was the wish of the Indians in the tribe ¢ 

Mr. Rem. Yes, sir. 

Senator NeusperGcer. Thank you very much. 

Representative Horrman. The tribal council has to vote; does it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Rem. The general council. The general council, which is a 
meeting of 100 members, adult members of the tribe, meets by the call 
of the chairman to have a valid meeting. 

Representative Horrman. And everyone who is 18, if he is married, 
can vote ¢ 

Mr. Rew. That is right, adult members of the tribe: yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. So it is very easy to get the decision of the 
Indians if they want it ? 

Mr. Rew. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Neusercer. Did the management specialists insist that the 
Secretary recommend that the Congress make certain changes in the 
act ? 
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Mr. Rep. No, sir. The management specialists said that they did 
not care at this time to make any recommendations on any potential 
amendments until such a time as they had an opportunity to analyze 
the whole situation and they would hold up on making any recom- 
mendations on any amendments until the complete appraisal is known, 
and then they will evaluate it; but that is one point that the manage- 
ment specialists did bring out on their contract with the Secretary, 
that they would have the opportunity to submit any suggested amend- 
ments that they felt were necessary. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are these management specialists the 
three men that were appointed by the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Reip. Yes, sir; under contract with the Secretary. 

Representative Cuuporr. We tried to find out what they would rec 
ommend, and they said they would rather wait and see, and when the 
time came they would make recommendations. 

Mr. Rew. That is right. 

Senator Neusrercer. They did reserve the right to make recommen- 
dations for changes in the act ? 

Mr. Ret. Yes, sir; they said they would do that at the completion 
of the appraisal. 

Representative Horrman. Do you know the management speciat- 
ists yourself ¢ 

Mr. Rem. Yes, sir; personally. 

Representative Horrman. What kind of men are they, if you are 
willing to express an opinion ¢ 

Mr. Rem. I think they are fine men. 

Representative Horrman. They are honest ? 

Mr. Rew. They are honest. 

Representative Horr: AN. They have the interest of the Indians at 
heart ? 

Mr. Rew. Definitely, sir. 

Representative Horrman. They have ability ¢ 

Mr. Rem. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. They live in that community and have 
knowledge of the Indian affairs ¢ 

Mr. Rew. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. If you wonder why I ask those questions 

is because there was testimony out there by some individuals, W itt 
and Crawford, who said they represented the Indians, who gave con- 
siderable testimony to the contrary. I was not impressed by their 
testimony. Iam just asking you. 

Mr. Rew. I have had occasion, during the past year particularly, to 
meet with the management specialists on numerous occasions, and they 
are very dedicated to this job, and they definitely have the best inter 
ests of the Indians at heart. 

Representative Cuuporr. Of course that is a matter of opinion, be- 

cause we did have a number of Indians who said they did not. 

Mr. Rew. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. However, I do not know them. 

Mr. Rei. Lam just expressing my personal viewpoint. 

Representative Horrman. The only individual who testified any 
thing to the contrary was the gentleman Mr. Crawford and the gen- 
tleman Mr. Witt, one of whom was an ex-convic t, and the other one 

76321—56—pt. 261 
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had had trouble with the Government. That is why I wanted the 
record clear on it 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the question of being an ex-convict 
is not relevant. What is the difference? You think they are nice fel- 
lows; do you not? 

Mr. Rew. Ido. I think they are very dedicated to their job. 

Representative Horrman. Not only nice, but dedicated. Did you 
hear that ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. It is pretty important on the record when 
three men were assailed in the way that they were. 

Mr. Rem. They have a tremendous responsibility there. 

Representative Horrman. That is all I had on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Have you any further questions, Senator / 

Senator Neusercer. This rebuttal could go on all evening. 

Representative Horrman. As long as the chairman was so gracious 
and generous and would permit, I wanted to keep the record as clear 
as I could. 

Representative Cuuporr. If there are no further questions, the 
testimony on the timber problem in the Pacific Northwest is now 
closed. 

Representative Horrman. Before you do that, will you wait a 
minute here ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you wait until I finish ? 

Representative Horrman. I do not want to be taken as consenting 
or approving, just because I do not raise Cain about it. 

I find in my file here a Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you would let me finish, I think we will 
take care of your objection. 

I wanted to say we are leaving the record open for 15 days, to allow 
any statements that any witness cares to make as a result of the testi- 
mony of another witness, that he may wish to enter into the record ; in 
other words, if Weyerhaeuser was criticized by a witness, that company 
has a right to answer that criticism. 

Representative Horrman. I do not want to wait 15 days. I want 
to put this in now. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may. 

Representative Horrman. There it is. 

_ (The material referred to appears on p. 1243.) 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any other statements to be put 
in at the present time ? 

If not, they have 15 days to put in their statements, and the members 
of the committee have 15 days to put their statements in the record 
that they want to make, and also any requests we made from the 
departments or agencies of the Government for information will be 
received in the record for that information for which the record is 
open to for 15 days. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, before you formally close 
the hearings, I want to put on the record my objection to the closing 
of the hearings until the member of the staff, Mr. Redwine, has been 
called, and until Mr. Drew Pearson has been called to testify in con- 
nection with that statement as to the President putting an endorse- 
ment on a letter. I object to that, and I also want to object to the 
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closing of the hearings until Mr. Jonas, Mr. Minshaw, Mr. Knox, 
and myself have had an opportunity to examine Dr. McArdle. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think that your objection to closing the 
record is pretty clear on the record and we will now adjourn the 
hearings. 

Representative Horrman. I am overruled. You want the record 
to be sure to state that. 

(By direction of the chairman, the following is made a part of 
the record :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 2, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES MurRAy, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR: Attached herewith is a statement on timberland management. 
Will you please insert it in the record of the Subcommittee on the Legislative 
Oversight Function of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Thank you for your many courtesies. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON, OF WASHINGTON 


There are a few points I would like to present for the consideration of 
the committee. 

I represent a timber State and in consequence am deeply interested in access to 
the Federal forests through well-planned adequate backbone roads. 

In my remarks before the Senate on page 6135 of the Record for June 2, 1947, 
I stated the situation which then existed and which still exists. 

In those remarks I demonstrated to the Senate the urgent necessity and wisdom 
of investing $75 million to $100 million in backbone roads over a 5-year period. 
In consultation with the Chief Forester, we had developed a comprehensive pro- 
gram designed to open up Federal timber stands on a planned basis—a program 
designed to avoid the so-called fringe cutting—a program designed to give the 
little fellow, as well as the big fellow, an opportunity to bid on Federal timber. 

This program represents a businesslike proposition because the $75 million to 
$100 million investment in access roads would have been returned to the Treasury 
within 10 years through the increase in the price of stumpage. Any bidder on 
timber must calculate his offering price on the value of the stumpage, less the cost 
of obtaining access to it. 

As I said at the beginning, I want to emphasize a few points for consideration 
of your committee today. 

First, access to Federal timber for all is not completely desired by all elements 
of the lumber industry. The checkerboard private ownership in Washington 
which controls access to much of our national-forest land has acted to inhibit the 
opening of our national forests so that the full allowable cut can be harvested. 
I would urge in the committee that it spell out the legal needs of the Government 
so that it can equitably assure access to its timber and at the same time respect 
the rights of private landowners to operate their own properties. 

Secondly, 1 would urge a recognition of the need for a more complete Federal 
access-road system in order that every bit of merchantable timber that can be 
cut on a sustained-yield basis is put up for sale annually. 

I am concerned that our Federal timber be sold in terms which give all quali- 
fied bidders a chance to participate. 

Since 1944 we have had on the books a statute which allows the Federal Gov- 
ernment to select a particular company and award timber to it nonecompetitively, 
or to select an area and require that the Federal timber be sold only to a group 
of companies within the area; 1 agreement exists of the 1 company-type and 5 of 
the so-called Federal units exist. It is my belief that there should be a thorough 
review of whether this law fits the conditions we now have. The regulation of 
competition is a difficult procedure. 
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The recent problems in the State of Washington in the creation of Federal 
areas which restrict competition illustrate the difficulties in the operation of this 
law. If there were more timber than the sawmills needed, allocation or setting 
up of units would be simple. However, we have more mills than timber and 
each effort to set up a unit brings a storm of protest from those who may be shut 
out. 

While our State is not as affected as Oregon by having several agencies doing 
the same job in the same area, I want to urge this committee to consider whethe: 
we are getting the best service out of the present organization of our forestry 
agencies. At the very least there is room for more coordination in their activities 
so that timber purchasers who buy from two agencies do not have to memorize 
a different set of operating rules. 

One of the paramount points is exploring ways of making the Federal forestry 
operations more businesslike with due regard for the limitations imposed by the 
appropriations process. Our public forests are capable of providing more timber 
and of growing more timber than they are now doing. In Washington our na- 
tional forests earn far more money for the Federal Government than is spent on 
them. I think this justifies a new approach to financing their operation. The 
management of these properties is a business operation, and it should be guided 
first to return the greatest good to all of the people. 

I want to request that the multiple-use aspects of our public forests not be over- 
looked in this review of timber-sale practices. Many segments of our population 
depend upon these public forests for recreation, minerals, and water. The busi- 
ness of selling timber must always be kept in proper relation to the basic purposes 
of our forests. 

30th private industry and public agencies—particularly the Forest Service— 
have made great strides toward better management and conservation of our 
timber resources. Tree farms, selective cutting, and insuring reforestation, are 
proof of this statement. 

I support and encourage these practices. Commendation for evolving and 
prosecuting such programs, however, has nothing to do with the main thesis of 
these remarks—namely, that the sales practices of our Federal forest agencies 
require review and revision. 

A comprehensive program of access roads will in itself contribute immeasur- 
ably to more competitive bidding—to more equitable harvesting on this important 
crop. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 28, 1956. 
Dr. RicHARpD BE. MCARDLE, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Dr. McAnrpie: I have been reviewing the record of the timber hearings on 
February 22, 1956, and find it difficult to follow the discussion of the role of the 
Forest Service in regards to the management of its lands, and what responsibili- 
ties it may have regarding private lands. I refer to the discussion on pages 313s- 
3145. 

-articularly, I would like you to clarify whether the Forest Service sells land, 
land and timber, or just timber. I would also like, for the record, a brief expla- 
nation of how the Forest Service applies its contract requirements and whether 
there is a difference in forestry practices based on sale size under Forest Service 
timber sales. 

In other words, assuming the timber stands are identical, does a small sale have 
certain forestry features which a large sale does not—whether the small sale 
goes to a large or a small operator 

With reference to pages 3112-3119, the record regarding your access policy is 
very confusing. Can you clarify what the situation is as to use of an access road 
where the Government has made first one and then a second sale on that road‘ 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1956. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 

DerAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: This is in reply to your letter of February 28. The 
Forest Services does not sell land or land and timber. It does sell the right t 

it and remove timber under specified conditions and specified time limits. A 
Forest Service timber sale contract contains detailed provisions in respect t 
the manner in which timber can be cut and removed from national forest lands 
These conditions include provision for preservation of trees and other growth 
not designated for cutting, for regeneration of areas cutover, and for prevention 
of erosion or other damage to national forest lands and resources. The same 
types of provisions in these respects are applied to all size classes of Forest Serv- 
ice sales from the very large to the very small. 

There are three general sets of circumstances which may apply when more 
than one timber purchaser is using the same access road: 

(a) If the road has been constructed from Federal appropriations.—Fach 
timber purchaser is authorized to use the road but he must share the use with 
other timber purchasers. 

(b) If the road has been constructed by a previous timber purchaser in connee 
tion with the operation under the contract and such purchaser has completed 
his timber sale contract.—Such a road is the property of the United States 
and the timber purchaser who built it retains no rights to use or to contro! 
the use of it. Each subsequent timber purchaser is authorized to use such a 
road but he must share the use with other timber purchasers. 

(c) If the road has been constructed by a timber purchaser and a second sal 
is made before hauling by the first purchaser is completed.—Section 10g of our 
standard timber sale contract provides for this contingency. This section reads 
as follows: 

1. The Forest Service shall have the right to use any road constructed by the 
purchaser under this contract for any and all purposes in connection with the 
protection and administration of the national forest. 

2. Truck roads constructed by the purchaser under this contract may be used 
by other parties in connection with the logging of national forest timber tributary 
thereto: Provided, That on nonpublic roads, such use shall not materially inter 
fere with the operations of the purchaser. On truck roads which the pur 
chaser is required to maintain such other parties shall perform a fair share 
of such maintenance based on their use, or shall pay to the purchaser the cost 
of such fair share, as may be agreed upon by the parties concerned, subject to 
final determination by the Forest Service if the parties disagree. 

It is regretted that my testimony of February 22 did not adequately clarify 

ur policy in respect to the above 2 discussed points. It is hoped that this let- 
ter contains the information you desire. If you should desire any further de- 
tails, we shall be glad to supply them. 

Since copies of your letter of February 28 were sent to Congressmen Chudoff 
and Hoffman, I am forwarding each of thém a copy of this reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp BE. McArpte, Chief. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Portland, Oreg., March 1, 1956. 
Mr. WitL1AM H. Cosurn, 
Chief Counsel, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Cosurn: During the course of the joint congressional committee 
hearing on Federal timber policies, February 22, 1956, at Washington, D. C., 
Chairman Chudoff announced that the record would be kept open for 10 days to 
allow the submission of additional statements. As I informed you then, I was 
prepared to present oral testimony concerning the four points with respect to 
BLM operations raised by Chairman Chudoff at the Portland hearings. How- 
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ever, in order to save the time of all concerned with the hearing, I decided to 
take advantage of the opportunity to submit a statement rather than present oral 
testimony. 
Accordingly, enclosed are two copies of my supplemental statement for inclu- 
sion in the record of the timber hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F’.. DoyLE, Area Administrator. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY JAMES FEF’. DoyLE, AREA ADMINISTRATOR, AREA I, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


In his opening statement, November 25, 1955, at Portland, Oreg., Chairman 
Chudoff stated that “we have uncovered a number of serious matters that these 
gentlemen and the Secretary still have to explain satisfactorily.” He indicated 
that an opportunity to explain the situations in question would be provided when 
the hearings were resumed at Washington, D. C. 

The hearing was resumed at Washington, D. C., on February 21 and 22, 1956. 
During these sessions Chairman Chudoff announced that the record would be 
kept open for 10 days. Accordingly, no oral testimony was presented with 
respect to the matters raised at Portland. This supplemental statement covers 
the four points addressed to the Bureau by Mr. Chudoff’s statement of November 
25, 1955, as well as several other subjects which were considered by the joint 
committee. 

The first item raised by Chairman Chudoff at Portland concerned the wisdom 
of a proposal by the Bureau of Land Management to purchase a logging road in 
the Rock Creek area near Roseburg, Oreg., “from landowners who own 60 percent 
of the timber in the drainage and who have to cross Government land to remove 
their timber. The right-of-way regulations put into effect in 1950 and continued 
by the present Secretary provide a means of, and policy for, obtaining reciprocal 
road-use rights in this situation. I cannot see why a million or so dollars, badly 
needed for new roads to open up salvage and overmature areas, should be diverted 
to buy an existing road in good shape when use of that road on the basis of reason- 
able compensation can be obtained through proper enforcement of the regulations 
and laws of the United States.” 

On November 23, 1955, at Portland, Oreg., BLM Area Administrator Doyle 
testified that the Bureau of Public Roads had completed the fieldwork on an 
appraisal of the Rock Creek Road and that upon completion of the remaining 
appraisal work the Bureau proposed to make an offer to purchase the road 
(p. 1854 of transcript). A copy of the appraisal is attached, together with a 
map of the Rock Creek drainage showing road locations and landownerships. 

The Bureau of Public Roads appraised the value of the privately owned seg- 
ments of the road system proposed to be acquired by the United States at $257,390. 
Because of the topography of the area, it is reasonable to anticipate that the 
privately owned merchantable timber in the tributary area, 1,238,661,000 board- 
feet or 49.6 percent of the total tributary timber, will be transported over this 
road. On the basis of customary charges such use would eventually return 
to the Bureau of Land Management 49.6 percent of $257,390 or $127,665, leav- 
ing a cost to the BLM timber, 1,257,549,000 board-feet or 50.4 percent of the 
total tributary timber, of $129,725. (On November 23, 1955, at the Portland 
hearing, Area Administrator Doyle testified that the United States owned 40 
percent of the tributary timber ; this was based on an inventory of 1933 corrected 
for depletion to 1946; the ratio of depletion between public and private lands, 
as shown by the recently completed inventory, has also changed the ownership 
ratio so that now the Bureau has 50.4 percent of the remaining currently mer- 
chantable timber.) 

The acquisition by BLM of the Rock Creek Road system has been urged by 
committees of the O. & C. counties, the Western Forest Industries Association, 
and the O. and C. District Advisory Board to the extnet indicated by the following : 

In an October 4, 1955, meeting between officials of the Bureau and the road 
committee of the 18 O. and ©. grant counties, for the purpose of reaching a com- 
mon understanding as to what roads should be constructed or purchased with the 
Bureau’s road appropriation (which comes out of receipts that would other- 
wise go to the counties), it was recommended by the road committee that the 
Rock Creek Road system be acquired with funds from the Bureau’s access-road 
appropriation. This same recommendation was reaffirmed in a resolution of 
the O. and C. Road Committee adopted February 9, 1956. 
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The minutes of the October 26, 1955, meeting of the Roseburg District O and C. 
Advisory Board read as follows: 

“Mr. Kelsay moved that the Government purchase the Rock Creek Road in 
the event that long-term rights are not received within a short period of time. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Flegel. The motion was passed.” 

In a statement of Western Forest Industries Association to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Federal Timber, November 1955, it was stated : 

“The key to sustained-yield forest management is long-term access to the forest 
lands. Clearly the Government must have such access. In addition, if there 
are to be equal competitive opportunities for all business units in the industry 
to acquire Federal timber, no one operator may be permitted to stand athwart 
and control the use of these access roads. Public control of the principal access 
roads to sizable stands of publicly owned timber, therefore, is a basic necessity.” 

At a meeting to discuss road problems between Interior Department officials, 
industry representatives and a special committee of the 18 O. and C. land-grant 
counties held in Portland on April 26, 27, and 28, 1955, the special committee 
issued the following statement: 

“We believe that sustained-yield forest management on O. & C. lands demands 
that the Bureau of Land Management should plan for future ownership of all 
trunk access roads serving the O. & C. lands and that negotiations should be 
carried on with this goal firmly in mind, and further, that such planning should 
look toward an effective measure of control of all roads for proper manage- 
ment in the foreseeable future.” 

In the tributary area to the Rock Creek Road system there are 18 forest land- 
owners including the BLM. There is an estimated 2,496,210,000 board-feet of 
merchantable timber. Of this BLM has 1,257,549,000 board-feet or 50.4 percent; 
comparatively, the next largest owner of merchantable timber has 611,882,000 
board-feet or 24.5 percent of the total. With the United States owning over 50 
percent of the merchantable timber, twice as much as the next largest owner, 
and with the remainder spread among 17 owners, we believe that the only 
practical access solution is for the Bureau to acquire the Rock Creek Road 
system. 2 

Based on past negotiations with the four companies in interest, the Bureau 
has no reason to believe that it could obtain by agreement a road-use arrange- 
ment which would be anywhere near as favorable as would be possible under a 
purchase plan. 

Chairman Chudoff further stated at the Portland hearing: 

“A similar situation seems to exist at Powers, where the Interior Depart- 
ment wants to build a quarter of a million dollar road system in a nonsalvage 
area, rather than use a small segment of an existing road owned by a company 
with which it has made many road-use agreements.” 

Based on reconnaissance surveys, the estimated cost of the road construction 
proposed by the Bureau is $60,000 to $70,000. It is estimated that it would 
cost at least as much to extend the road, referred to by Chairman Chudoff, 
to tap BLM timber. Attached is a map of the Powers area showing the location 
of roads and BLM lands. 

The BLM timberlands are located in township 31 south, range 12 west, Willa- 
mette meridian, in the Coos Bay district. This area is tapped by Rowland, 
Baker, and Salmon Creeks which flow to the northeast into the South Fork of 
the Coquille River. There is an estimated 150 to 200 million board-feet of BLM 
merchantable timber within the 3 tributary drainages. 

The existing road which Mr. Chudoff refers to its apparently a road leading 
from the town of Powers to the O. & C. timber just north of Bingham Mountain. 
To develop the BLM timber the road would have to be extended, apparently along 
the northwest side of Bingham Mountain between Baker and Salmon Creeks, 
and thence northwesterly into Rowland Creek. How the timber would move 
up adverse grades and down favorable grades from these three drainages has 
us puzzled. In fact, it appears that some of the timber could not be reached 
at all on a reasonable development cost basis. In addition, the extra hauling 
cost by reason of adverse grades, excessive down grades and hauling first south 
and then north to reach the main manufacturing centers, i. e., Coquille, Oreg., 
would have a serious adverse effect on the sale price of from 150 million to 2 
million broad-feet of Government timber. 
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A reconnaissance of the area by the Coos Bay district has shown that this 
timber can be developed much more economically. As shown on the attached 
map, there are also roads up Salmon Creek, Baker Creek, and Rowland Creek, 
A county road parallels the Coquille River to a point above Powers in the 
vicinity of the national forest boundary. A common carrier railroad parallels 
the Coquille River ending at Powers. No one road will satisfactorily develop 
all of the BLM timber in this area. While the bulk of the timber can be 
developed by extending the Rowland Creek, part of it can probably come out 
over the Baker Creek Road and the balance over the Salmon Creek Road. By 
so doing, all of the timber would avoid excessive grades and go by a much more 
direct route to the main manufacturing center. The reason a large part of the 
timber can be developed by extending the Rowland Creek Road is because most 
of the merchantable volume is located in the upper reaches of the other two 
drainages. Rowland Creek contains a considerable volume of salvage timbe: 
resulting from slash fires spreading from private operations in the past and 
consequently, should be developed first. This timber lies in the relatively lowe: 
elevations, 

The adjoining Baker Creek drainage is accessible from Rowland Creek through 
a low saddle in the ridge dividing the two drainages. All but a small part of 
the timber in Baker Creek can be hauled to the Rowland Creek Road and out 
by way of this saddle. 

The Rowland Creek Road can also be extended around the head of Bake1 
Creek on favorable grades into the Salmon Creek drainage and will tap the 
bulk of the timber stands there. Some of the timber in Salmon Creek lying in 
the lower elevations would logically move out the Salmon Creek Road. 

Mr. Chudoff also stated : 

“The Department of the Interior has set a ‘token’ road cost of 10 cents in 
appraising timber in some areas where it has arbitration-type road agreements. 
Use of such a token-cost item instead of a realistic one will arbitrarily and 
capriciously increase the appraised prices of timber, the base from which 
competition, if any, begins. While we have received no evidence to demonstrate 
that use of the token road-cost item has played a part in increasing timber 
prices, it could have such an effect, particularly in a declining market. This 
practice should be watched carefully to prevent injustice, and realistic road costs 
should be used in all economic-type appraisals.” 

The above statement by Mr. Chudoff apparently refers to a practice which 
was used to expedite the salvage effort. It has been discontinued for some 
time. 

On December 4, 1951, western Oregon was visited by winds of hurricane 
proportions during which a vast amount of both public and private timber was 
blown down. During the next spring and summer season, this vast amount of 
dead and dying timber throughout the area furnished ideal breeding ground 
for the Douglas-fir bark beetle which multiplied rapidly and reached epidemic 
proportions during the latter part of 1952, with the epidemic extending through 
1953. It attacked weak trees first and then moved into more thrifty timber 
stands. The resulting pattern was one of small patches of windthrown and 
beetle killed or infested timber in a crazy-quilt pattern in the forested area 
This was particularly characteristic of O. and C. lands situated in Coos, 
Douglas, and Lane Counties. For example, the blowdown and bark-beetle 
survey, covering the Eugene District for 1952, showed windthrown timber of 
131,430,000 board-feet in concentrated patches and 346,950,000 board-feet in 
seattered patches and 26,045,000 board-feet killed by bark beetles. The only 
control measure for the beetle epidemic was to remove dead and damaged trees 
from the forest in the shortest possible time. 

To add to these troubles, the summer and fall of 1951 were particularly bad 
fire seasons with many large fires throughout western Oregon. 

In order to utilize limited field strength to the greatest possible advantage 
so that the maximum number of salvage sales could be made to check the 
insect infestation and to recover the maximum amount of timber values, it 
appeared desirable to intensify field activity and to hold office work to an abso- 
lute minimum. This procedure enabled the districts to concentrate on field 
activities permitting the sale of many patches of infested and windthrown 
timber throughout the O. and C. area. These patches would otherwise have 
had to be passed up for larger, more efficient-sized sales. Using “token” road- 
use fees in the timber appraisal at that time appeared to be justifiable action 
to achieve the maximum in timber recovery and insect control. 
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The record made by the Bureau in making salvage sales in western Oregon 
is impressive as indicated by the following: 


BLM salvage program, January 1952 through December 1955 


Num- | Per- Volume | Per- | Num- 
ber | cent cent ber 


252, 147 
110, 230 


1, 031, 801 | 


In making these sales, the arbitration-type agreement was our principal means 
of securing access across private lands. If the Bureau had taken the time to 
make the extensive field surveys and do the necessary office work to figure out 
the complicated road formula each time it made a salvage sale with access 
provided by an arbitration-type agreement, it undoubtedly would have delayed 
the salvage program. In our opinion the Bureau’s emergency salvage program 
played a vital part in arresting the spread of the bark beetle. It also resulted 
in saving great volumes of windthrown and beetle-killed timber which would 
otherwise have been lost through deterioration. 

Mr. Chudoff also stated : 

“It appears that in the Medford district, the Bureau of Land Management 
forester has, with the consent of his supervisors, undertaken to add new 
conditions to the arbitration-type agreements. Despite the fact that owners of 
timberland have made these agreements with the Government in good faith, the 
district forester is forcing them to set road-use fees satisfactory to him before 
he will sell timber in the area. The agreements do not provide for this, the 
regulations do not provide for this, and the law does not so provide. The 
district forester has been permitted to assume personally this vast authority 
without any visible regulations, standard, or criteria to govern or to guide him. 
The fear of the local operators that this device could be used to discriminate 
against them is easily understandable when we remember that the regional 
administrator testified that certain proposed amendments would apply this sys- 
tem, governed by regulations, to new arbitration agreements only, but that the 
terms of the older agreements would continue to be honored. In the light of this 
statement, I, for one, cannot see why in this respect a rule of man, rather than 
of law, should continue in the Medford district.” 

For a number of years, the Bureau has followed a policy of offering timber 
for sale only when it is equally accessible to all who may wish to purchase it. 
Most access to timber sales over private roads is obtained under the right-of-way 
regulations which provide that road-use fees can be determined either by 
negotiation and arbitration after the timber sale, or by agreement prior to the 
time it is offered for bidding. 

Section 115.165 of the O. and C. right-of-way regulations states that where 
the United States receives rights over any road, right-of-way, or lands, “* * * 
the authorized officer will seek to arrive at an advanced agreement with the 
permittee respecting any or all such matters as the time, route, and specifications 
for the development of the road system in the area: * * * and such other 
similar matters as the authorized officer may deem appropriate.” The advance 
determination of such matters as road-use fees has always been the preferred 
way for offering O. and C. timber for sale. For example, in the June 9, 1953, 
instructions for preparing annual timber-sale plans on page 7 the then regional 
administrator made the following statement : 

“In preparing the 1954 sales plan, preference will be given to sales on public 
roads or ones involving the use of roads for which we have predetermined 
road fees and conditions of use. In those instances where we have only arbi- 
tration type of agreements, you should attempt to negotiate a satisfactory fee 
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and reasonable conditions of use for the road or right-of-way before placing 
the timber in the plan.” 

Except for those who seek an advantage in bidding due to road ownership or 
control, it seems obvious that it is in the interest of the Government, as well as 
the prospective bidders, for road-use fees to be known in advance of bidding. 

Where the road-use fees are known in advance, prospective bidders can bid 
intelligently, but where the road-use fees are unknown, bidders are forced to 
bid in the dark with respect to this important cost item. In this situation 
bidders must necessarily assume the worst with respect to road costs and, in so 
doing, the price that the Government receives for its timber is adversely affected. 

The BLM Medford district is in the fortunate position of having a great many 
public roads available for the transportation of timber. Where the demand 
for BLM timber is in excess of the allowable cut, or more than the Bureau 
can prepare for sale, it is proper, in my opinion, to select areas where terms 
and conditions including road use, are favorable to the Government and the 
prospective bidders for the timber. Thus, if the Bureau, because of limitations 
of allowable cut or staff, must select one timber offering as against another, 
it is proper to take into consideration whether the terms and conditions of road 
use are known or unknown. 

In Roseburg, the question was raised by Mr. Paulas McKee as to the propriety 

of withholding as confidential the scale reports submitted by a BLM timber 
purchaser. As explanation for this action, I respectfully refer the committee 
to the applicable timber sale regulation which is found in 43 Code of Federal 
Regulations 115.78. This regulation reads as follows: 
» “115.78. Records; reports. The purchaser shall furnish the State supervisor 
annually on forms provided therefor, a report of the amount of lumber sold 
and the average grade prices received f. o. b. the mill during the preceding 
year; the amount of ties and timber sold, with average price per thousand; 
and the amount of byproducts sold and the total receipts for the same, and such 
other information as may be requested. These reports will be regarded as 
confidential.” 

At Eugene, Oreg., Mr. Darrell Porter, of Noti, Oreg., complained that he was 
misled by the BLM with respect to the access available to him for the removal 
of BLM timber which he had purchased. The sale records show that this 
tract was advertised for sale on oral auction bid to be held on March 17, 1955, 
by a “Timber Sale Notice,” dated February 16, 1955. This notice stated: 

“The United States has by agreement been given the right to authorize 
its purchasers to use certain roads and rights-of-way for the removal of timber. 
Each bidder should ascertain from the district forester the location of the 
road or right-of-way covered by such agreement relating to the tract upon 
which he wishes to bid. It is the bidder’s responsibility to determine for him- 
self the extent to which such agreement will permit the use of the road or 
right-of-way subject to the payment of reasonable compensation to the assignor 
of the United States.” 

The joint committee has expressed considerable interest in the history and 
status of the joint timber sale appraisal study among the Forest Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, and the Indian service. The following is a 
brief report on the subject. 

Joint action with the Forest Service, Indian service, and the Bureau of 
Land Management on timber appraisals has been in operation for some years. 
All three agencies have participated in frequent mill recovery and time studies 
to determine the percentages of the various grades of lumber that could be 
recovered from logs of various diameters and the costs of milling. These 
studies started with ponderosa pine, then went on to include Douglas fir, and 
more recently have included inland Douglas fir, white fir, and larch. 

In June 1955 the Bureau of Land Management approached the Forest Service 
and Indian service with a suggestion that a joint appraisal committee be 
formed for the purpose of working out the differences in appraisal procedures 
used by the three agencies. The committee started with ponderosa pine as the 
appraisals of the three agencies were closer together for this species than 
for any other, and all three agencies based appraisals on the selling price of 
pine lumber. 

At about the same time the Forest Service arranged to purchase some plywood 
studies made by a private engineering firm on the recovery of veneer from 
Douglas fir peeler logs. The experiment station was to make a study of this 
information to determine what additional studies would be necessary in order 
that the appraisal of Douglas fir stumpage could be based on the combined values 
of lumber and veneer. 
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Agreement has been reached on uniform methods for the appraisal of ponderosa 
pine and work is started on similiar methods for Douglas fir. The BLM is putting 
the changes shown below into effect for ponderosa pine as rapidly as the 
adjustments can be made. It is understood that the Forest Service and Indian 
service are also making such adjustments as are needed to accomplish the 
agreed upon uniformity. 

1. The present ponderosa pine appraisal tables provide volumes and values 
for three log grades. For uniformity, agreement has been reached to now use 
six log grades, as has been the practice of the Forest Service. 

2. The present BLM tables of mill recovery were developed from information 
contained in a mill study conducted at the Ewana Box Co. mill in Klamath 
Falls by the Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station. The 
Forest Service has been using data developed by J. Elton Lodewick, formerly 
of the experiment station, from a number of such studies. The BLM is con- 
verting to the latter data. 

8. Because of changes in manufactureing practices, the mill recovery data, 
both volume and value, are being adjusted by redistributing the percentages of 
volume in the several lumber grades. The principal reason for this is the almost 
complete elimination of the box grade from those being manufactured. 

4. Costs of operation, both woods and mill, are to be based on time studies 
as has been the practice by the BLM. The resulting cost information will be 
checked by reference to cost information supplied by operators, which was the 
method used by the Forest Service. 

5. The formula which has been in use for BLM appraisals of ponderosa pine 
is as follows: S=60%(V—C). The formula which has been in use by the Forest 
Service and Indian Service and to which the BLM is converting is as follows: 


—C. In the above formulas §S represents stumpage price, V the value of 


Other matters on which agreement will be helpful not only for improving the 
appraisals of ponderosa pine but for appraisals in general are: 

(1) The method of taking into account selling costs (discounts and 
commissions) ; 

(2) Additional mill studies that are needed; 

(3) Use of IBM methods for calculations ; 

(4) Using the value of primary manufactured products, such as lumber, 
instead of logs as the base for appraisals ; 

(5) Continuation of joint efforts not only to develop uniformity for the 
appraisal of Douglas-fir but for other species as well. This requires a 
tremendous amount of detailed analysis and adjustment. No additional 
personnel are available for the work; consequently progress will be slow; 

(6) Continuing analysis to develop and maintain equitable profit and risk 
rates; 

(7) Use of the experiment station facilities for gathering and maintaining 
cost data ; and 

(8) To explore the possibility of the experiment station carrying the 
responsibility for maintaining additional statistical phases of the appraisal 
systems. 

At Roseburg, Oreg., the mining claims of Leo Craget were brought before this 
committee. I should like to offer to the committee the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings before the hearings officer concerning the mining claims of Mr. Craget 
as other pertinent documents and correspondence concerning Mr. Claget’s claims. 

It was stated at Roseburg that the Bureau’s mineral examiner was at the 
mining claims for only a period of 3 hours and that most of this time was taken 
up by locating the corners of the mining claims. The transcript and the records 
of the mineral examiner show that prior to the hearing held on October 28 and 
29, 1954, the mineral examiner inspected the mining claims of Mr. Claget on 
3 different occasions and spent a total of 15 hours in locating the claims and in 
— 6 samples from the points which Mr. Craget described as his points of 

iscovery. 

It was also stated at Roseburg that the hearings officer ruled that the two 
claims on which the road was located were invalid but that the third claim 
where there was no road was held valid. The impression was given that the 
Bureau brought the contest merely to obtain use of the road without paying 
for such use. The transcript and the records which I have given to the com- 
mittee will show that the road crosses the Star placer claim and that this claim 
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was held to be valid by the hearings officer. The records will also show th 
the road does not cross the Ramble Shaft placer which was held invalid. 

The impression was given at Roseburg that the Bureau and the Departin 
had not acted promptly in connection with the proceedings involving M: 
Craget’s mining claims. The records which I have given the committee will 
show the following: 

A 2-day hearing was held in Roseburg on October 28 and 29, 1954, befo 
Hearings Officer Robert Felton, and 285 pages of testimony were taken. 

The decision of the hearings officer was rendered on February 17, 1955. 

On March 2, 1955, Mr. Craget’s attorneys filed a motion for a new trial on th: 
ground of newly discovered evidence. On March 23, 1955, the hearings officer 
set aside his decision of February 17, 1955, on the ground of newly discovered 
evidence and granted a rehearing. 

At the request of Mr. Craget’s attorneys the rehearing was delayed until 
July 8, 1955. On June 22, 1955, Mr. Craget’s attorneys requested postponeme! 
of the hearings to be held on July 8 because Mr. Dimick, attorney for M 
Craget, had become ill. On June 27, 1955, the rehearing was postponed fron 
July 8, 1955, until October 27, 1955. 

On September 29, 1955, Mr. Craget’s attorney requested postponement of the 
October 27 hearing on the ground that Mr. Craget was ill. The request f 
postponement was again granted and the hearing was rescheduled for Febru- 
ary 9, 1956. 

On February 7, 1956, the hearing was canceled and the contest withdrawn 
because the winter floods and recent development work by the claimants had 
disclosed minerals on the claims to such an extent that the Bureau was not 
warranted in further contesting the claims. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Land Management are charged under the law with the 
responsibility of enforcing the mining laws. In recent years the Bureau has 
been frequently criticized for not bringing more contests to determine the 
validity of questionable mining claims which were blocking access to Govern- 
ment timber, particularly while there was no mining activity on the claims and 
no satisfactory showing of mineralization of the ground. In the Craget case 
there are several million board-feet of Government timber that cannot be har- 
vested until access across the Craget mining claims are obtained. When this 
fact was brought to our attention and when the assays of the 6 samples taken 
from the claims did not show a discovery of minerals, the Bureau had no choice 
but to bring a proceeding to determine the validity of Mr. Craget’s unpatented 
mining claim. However, after recent development work and the winter floods 
disclosed that the claims were mineralized, the the contest against the claim 
was withdrawn. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BuREAU OF Pusric Roans, 
Division 8, 
Portland, Oreg.. January 9, 1956 
STATE SUPERVISOR, 
Bureau of Land Management, 
Portiand, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: Attached are three copies each of the appraisal estimates for Rock 
Creek Road and East Fork of Rock Creek Road. 

These estimates are the composite estimates of estimating engineers Messrs. 
Davis, Fogelquist and Struble, for which field reconnaissance data was taken in 
November 1955. We trust they will furnish the information you desire in work- 
ing out settlements with the various private road owners. 

Very truly yours, 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Division Engineer. 
R. N. KEL1.046, 
Engineer, Federal Construction. 
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Appraisal estimate, East Fork Rock Creek Road—Point of beginning, upper end 
of road, sec. 20 


Speedometer reading 

ane Length in 
| miles 
Ending 


Owner Valuation 


| 
| . 
| Beginning 


| 
Preitzker, A. N. : \ J 422. ¢ 423 0.10 | 1 $2,120 
). and C. land_ vec! . fot inal 23 | 23.7 .70 2 16, 920 
Umpqua Plywood Corp-.- ine 23.7 | 24. 6 90 1 15, 500 
Preitzker, A. N.- aoe id : 24. ¢ 30 16, 100 
Umpqua Plywood Corp- - - --- ; 24. ¢ 25. $ . 30 1 13, 050 

eitzker, A. N eas es 25. 2 25. .10 11,720 
Evans Products Co. 25. 26 . 80 1 22, 060 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co / 26 oF, 18, 000 
Douglas County Lumber Co- Bi oe 26 27. 2 1 13, 200 


O. and ©, land. a evens. t 9. 27 28 650 
Total...-. , carer as oS ae eae 107, 320 
1 Valuation across private land (76.18 percent), $81,750. 
? Valuation across O. and C. land (23.82 percent), $25,570. 


NotE.—Date of field appraisal, Nov. 8, 1955. Compiled by W. C, Struble, Dec. 5, 1955. 


{ppraisal estimate, Rock Creek Road—Point of beginning, upper end of road, 
7.25 8., R. 2 W., sec. 2, at foot of steep grade 


| 
| 


Speedometer reading 

Owner | ee eat Length in | Valuation 
miles 

Beginning Ending 


the 


> }- 
ae vans Products Co 92 93 1 $12, 720 
and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co 93 2, 180 
“ase Evans Products Co-. : | 93 
iar- O. and C. land | 94 
tl Weyerhaeuser Timber Co 94. 
a 0. and C, land 4 
ken Evans Products Co i 95 
nice O. and C, land - ‘ 
County road 97 
ited laylor...- 
ods 0. and C. land 
yim Douglas County Lumber Co 
; unty road 
Veyerhaeuser Timber Co 
youglas County Lumber Co 
mpqua Plywood Corp 
ouglas County Lumber Co 


3, 250. 

, 680 

, 340 

» (au 

33, 460 
2 22, 410 


nso ee OF 


~ 


}, 630 
8, 730 
), 640. 


AND 
— 


2, 650. 
5, 020 
, 600. 
, 150 


Total _. ‘ a , os . 235, 180 


Valuation across private land (74.68 percent), $175,640. 
Valuation across O. and C., land (25.32 percent), $59,540. 


Note.—Date of field appraisal Nov. 8, 1955. Compiled by W. C. Struble Dec. 5, 1955. 


‘The maps accompanying the statement are filed with the com- 
mittee.) 


WESTERN Forestry & CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., February 20, 1956. 
Mr. Wi1LL1AM H. Copurn, 
Chief Counsel, Subcommittee on the Legislative Oversight 
Function, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Brit: I have received your letter of the 14th announcing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Federal Timber hearings on Tuesday, February 21, in Washington. I 
very much appreciate your sending me this notice and only regret that I cannot 
be present at the hearings, as I would like to sit in on them. 
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I will write the Department heads for a copy of their statement and review 
these to determine whether or not Western Forestry will see fit to file supple- 
mental statement within the 10-day period. As it now stands, I know of nothing 
we can add to the statements already made that would in any way clarify the 
forest administrative situation in the West or would be of help to the committee 

I am enclosing copies of several resolutions adopted at the western forestry 
conference in December, which pertain particularly to subjects within the sco 
of the joint committee’s investigations. I would like to have these included in the 
record of the hearings. These resolutions express the decisions of the conference 
and are representative of a cross section of the forest industries and the land- 
owners in the Western States. 

If there is any way in which we can cooperate further with the committee and 
help them with their studies, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Sruart Morr, Forest Counsel. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 46TH WESTERN FORESTRY CONFERENCE, PORTLAND, OREG., 
DECEMBER 9, 1955 


2. FOREST-FIRE RESEARCH 


Whereas forest-fire losses continue to rob the people and forest industries of a 
major resource ; and 

Whereas in 1955 forest-fire losses in many parts of the West reached catas- 
trophic levels ; and 

Whereas science has made great strides in many fields that can be of aid in 
forest-fire control: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Forestry & Conservation Association favors a 
greatly accelerated program of fire research by the Forest Service experiment 
stations, industry, and State agencies. 


3. FIRE WEATHER FORECASTING 


Whereas adequate fire weather forecasting is of the utmost importance in 
forest-fire control: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Forestry & Conservation Association urge the 
United States Weather Bureau to: 

(1) Cooperate with protection agencies in research designed to improve the 
accuracy of fire weather forecasting. 

(2) Continue and improve 24-hour forecasts. 

(3) Make 5-day forecasts originating not less than 3 times per week. 

(4) Develop long-range forecasts; all to be coordinated with fire seasons and 
needs of the respective States. 


4. ALASKA FIRE CONTROL 


Whereas the Bureau of Land Management is responsible for protecting from 
fire more than 225 million acres of public-domain land in Alaska; and 

Whereas each year fires are destroying a billion feet of timber which will be 
sorely needed for the future development of Alaska, with emphasis on the pulp 
industry, and in addition causing untold damage to watersheds, soil, recreation, 
mining, transportation, fish life, and wildlife; and 

Whereas appropriations made by Congress are grossly inadequate to create 
and maintain a protection organization to meet, in an effective manner, the fire- 
prevention and fire-control problems in the interior of Alaska; and 

Whereas a recent study made by competent and experienced foresters and fire- 
control officers stationed in Alaska show that $1,500,000 is needed annually to 
create and maintain a protection organization able to meet the fire-control 
problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Forestry & Conservation Association urge the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, and the appropriations com- 
mittees to give favorable consideration to the providing of sufficient funds to 
= adequately the natural resources of Alaska from forest and watershed 

res. 
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5. PEST CONTROL 


Whereas losses in the form of tree mortality and retarded growth, caused by 
forest pests including insects, diseases, and animals, exceed losses caused by 
forest fires: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That to reduce these tremendous forest losses, all forest research 
agencies be urged to give greater attention to studies of these pests and develop- 
ment of control methods including silvicultural practices and management pro- 
grams; and 

That moneys be made available through congressional and State action, and 
by affected landowners, for conducting current control programs commensurate 
with the recognized need; and 

That contingency funds be established to permit prompt and effective control 
of sudden nad unforeseen pest outbreaks. 


6. FEDERAL FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Whereas the current demand for timber from Federal forest land in the West- 
ern States currently exceeds volumes sold each year; and 

Whereas full annual allowable cuts are not now being sold in all units; 

Now, therefore, the Western Forestry & Conservation Association supports 
the resolution of the forestry and grazing committee of the Association of Oregon 
Counties concerning proper management and increase to full allowable annual 
cuts of timber on national-forest lands. The association further recommends 
that communications be addressed to the proper Members of Congress, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, requesting 
that action be taken to bring about more intensive management and full produc- 
tivity of Federal forest lands, including the O. and C. lands, by making adequate 
funds available for: 

(1) The development of current allowable cuts from up-to-date inventories, 

(2) The orderly development of access roads to presently inaccessible areas. 

(8) The hiring of adequate personnel for the preparation and administration 
of timber sales and other forest-management activities and for the proper housing 
of these personnel, 

(4) The orderly stocking of cut-over and burned-over areas and to minimize 
losses from fire, insects, and disease. 


7. FOREST SURVEY 


Whereas the association recognizes that basic information relative to the 
acreage, volume, growth, use, and loss of the Nation’s forest resource is necessary 
for orderly planning of the best use and management of that resource; and 

Whereas the forest survey provides basic information of this type and main- 
tains forest inventory data in current form; and 

Whereas this activity has not kept pace with the growing demands for up-to- 
date statistics, particularly in the West; 

Now, therefore, the association reaffirms its position expressed in previous 
resolutions that the forest survey be carried forward expeditiously ; and further 
requests that the plan described by Assistant Secretary Peterson for a detailed 
reinventory of working circles be carried forward as planned: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the association urge an increase in congressional appropriations 
for these activities, nationwide, and that copies of this resolution be transmitted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Chief of the United States Forest Service, and 
others interested. 


(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., Wednesday, February 22, 1956, the 
hearing was concluded.) 
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